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PREFACE 

The  present  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology  represents  an 
attempt  at  a  more  synthetic  type  of  treatment  of  the  field  than 
has  ordinarily  been  given.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  "schools"  of  social  psychology  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  obsolete  and  the  subject  as  a  whole  may  be  pre- 
sented systematically.  In  a  sense  social  psychology  overlaps  a 
very  large  portion  of  social  science  and  of  psychology  and  edu- 
cation. In  this  respect  it  is  central  to  all  psychological  and 
social  science  disciplines.  This  fact  necessarily  renders  the 
content  of  social  psychology  voluminous.  It  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  treat  this  subject  adequately  in  small  compass.  The 
text-books  which  have  so  far  appeared,  although  for  the  most 
part  excellent  from  their  several  viewpoints,  are  nevertheless 
but  partial  treatments.  So  notably  true  is  this  that  there  exists 
a  marked  controversy  as  to  what  properly  constitutes  social 
psychology.  In  Part  I  of  this  volume  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  bring  this  controversy  into  relief  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  reader  to  see  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

Originally  the  writer  intended  to  publish  this  volume  in  five 
parts  to  make  the  synthetic  treatment  more  pronounced.  But 
the  length  of  the  volume  as  thus  planned  was  prohibitive  and 
it  was  decided  to  change  the  plan  somewhat.  The  synthetic 
character  of  the  treatment  has  been  retained,  but  the  detailed 
presentation  of  the  process  of  the  development  of  personality 
and  of  self  and  social  consciousness  has  been  reserved  for  a 
second  volume.  The  present  volume  treats  the  subject  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  more  objective  factors  which  integrate 
the  personality  and  its  responses  in  a  social  environment. 
Throughout  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the  writer,  not  only 
to  make  the  treatment  complete  in  itself,  but  to  keep  the  pres- 
entation on  such  a  level  that  the  volume  can  be  used  success- 
fully as  a  second  book  in  social  theory,  following  directly 
upon  the  introductory  course  in  sociology  in  departments  of 
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sociology.  If  the  approach  to  the  social  sciences  is  a  psycho- 
logical one,  the  organization  of  this  volume  should  make  it 
available  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  course  in  sociology, 
economics,  politics,  and  more  advanced  courses  in  history  and 
literature,  in  those  departments  which  care  to  use  it  in  this 
way.  That  social  psychology  will  ultimately  be  regarded  as 
a  necessary  introduction  to  the  several  social  sciences  and  the 
literatures  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  While  the  present  volume 
is  intended  for  undergraduate  students,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
also  be  used  profitably  in  more  advanced  courses  in  combina- 
tion with  the  more  extended  treatment  of  the  subjective  as- 
pects of  personality  development  later  to  be  published. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Professors  E.  A.  Ross 
and  C.  H.  Cooley,  pioneers  in  social  psychology  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  Professors  Ellwood,  Thomas,  Vincent,  and  Mead, 
my  teachers.  Professor  Cooley  has  read  a  portion  of  the  text 
and  has  made  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions.  Also  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hayes  Rob- 
inson, formerly  of  the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  who  read  some  of  the  chapters  critically,  and  to 
numerous  writers  for  ideas  which  I  have  embodied  in  the  text. 
Where  this  obligation  is  specific  I  have  cited  the  author  in 
the  text.  Where  the  obligation  has  been  general  only,  I  have 
contented  myself  with  acknowledging  their  work  in  the  spe- 
cial bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  and  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.^  A  consistent  effort  has  been  made  through- 
out the  book  to  keep  footnotes  off  the  textual  page,  unless 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  clearness.  It  is  hoped  that  the  bib- 
liographies will  be  found  to  be  relatively  complete  for  the  re- 
cent literature  in  the  field.  This  literature  is  now  becoming 
so  voluminous  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  cover  the  whole  of  it. 

L.  L.  Bernard. 

Cornell  University,  January  4,  1926. 

^  I  am  also  in(lcl)tc'd  to  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for  permission 
to  use  in  Chapter  VI  material  from  an  article  of  my  own  entitled  "A  Clas- 
sification of  Environments,"  puliiislied  in  the  November,  1925,  issue,  and  to 
the  Psychological  h'nnriv  for  the  use  in  Chapter  X  of  material  from  my 
article  entitled  ".N'curo-Psychic  Technique,"  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber. 1923,  issue. 


NOTE  TO  TEACHERS 

Either  of  three  possible  methods  of  using  this  text  is  open 
to  the  teacher.  In  a  brief  course  the  present  volume  may  prove 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  student.  If  more  reading  ma- 
terial is  required,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  bibliographies. 
Brief  bibliographies,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  that  sup- 
plementary material  which  is  most  easily  available,  are  pre- 
sented at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  More  extended  bibliog- 
raphies of  materials  not  so  readily  available  to  most  classes, 
but  frequently  containing  even  more  specialized  results  of  re- 
search, are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  textual  material  of  the 
volume. 

In  other  cases  the  teacher  may  prefer  to  use  this  volume 
in  conjunction  with  some  other  text  which  emphasizes  another 
aspect  of  the  subject  or  a  different  viewpoint.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure has  many  advantages  and,  when  carried  out  by  a  skill- 
ful teacher,  need  have  few  drawbacks.  Those  who  wish  to 
combine  the  psychological  and  sociological  viewpoints  may 
supplement  with  Allport's  text.  For  greater  emphasis  upon 
instinctive  and  purposive  factors  in  collective  behavior,  Mc- 
Dougall's  volume  will  be  found  most  useful.  In  supplement- 
ing special  phases  of  the  subject,  Gault  should  be  used  with 
Parts  II  and  III,  Cooley's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social 
Order  with  Part  III,  and  Ellwood,  Ross,  Bogardus,  Williams, 
and  Cooley's  Social  Organisation  with  Part  IV,  In  more  ele- 
mentary classes  Part  I  may  be  deferred  until  the  end  of  the 
course,  or  omitted  altogether,  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor. 
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INTRODUCTION 


CHAPTER  I 
SCIENCE  AND  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Nature  of  Science — Science  is  tested  and  classified 
knowledge.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  primary  importance  whether 
this  knowledge  comes  from  the  laboratory  or  from  some  form 
of  observation  properly  controlled  and  tested  and  generalized. 
The  source  of  the  knowledge  is  of  secondary  importance.  Its 
accuracy  is  the  primary  consideration.  It  must  be  tested  or 
verified  to  be  science,  that  is,  trustworthy  knowledge.  Hy- 
potheses supported  by  all  relative  facts  which  are  known,  and 
not  contradicted  by  other  data  or  hypotheses,  are  also  usually 
regarded  as  scientifically  dependable  or  as  science  content. 

To  be  most  useful,  that  is,  readily  available,  for  the  one  who 
works  with  scientific  data,  it  should  not  only  be  tested,  but  it 
should  also  be  classified  knowledge.  Classification  is  the  store- 
keeping  of  science.  It  brings  each  fact  or  principle  ready  to 
the  mind  of  the  user,  as  a  tool  to  the  workman.  Thus  both 
the  testing  and  the  classifying  of  knowledge  are  essential  pro- 
cedures in  rendering  science  available  for  both  the  professional 
investigator  and  thinker  and  the  intelligent  layman  who  makes 
use  of  facts  in  adjusting  himself  immediately  to  his  environ- 
ment and  in  thinking  out  a  livable  theory  of  his  world. 

The  Sciences — Classification — It  is  generally  agreed 
that  the  field  of  science  may  be  segregated  into  certain  major 
divisions  and  into  various  sciences,  which  we  call  collectively 
the  sciences.  The  general  or  basic  sciences,  which  are  com- 
monly recognized,  are  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
psychology,  and  social  science.  The  subdivisions  under  these 
generic  headings  are  of  two  general  kinds:  (i)  the  special 
sciences,  such  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  etc.,  under 
mathematics,  for  example ;  or  bacteriology,  physiology,  anat- 
omy, neurology,  botany,  etc.,  under  biology;  and  (2)  the  ap- 
plied sciences.     The  applied  sciences  do  not  always  come  so 
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regularly  under  any  one  heading  as  do  the  special  sciences 
mentioned.  They  fall  between  two  general  sciences,  or  they 
may  even  be  dependent,  more  or  less  indiscriminately,  upon  a 
number  of  general  and  special,  or  even  other  applied,  sciences. 
Thus,  astronomy  is  frequently  regarded  as  an  applied  branch 
of  mathematics,  but  it  is  also  dependent  upon  physics  and 
chemistry.  Mechanics,  which  is  more  frequently  considered 
to  be  an  applied  science,  is  dependent  upon  both  mathematics 
and  physics.  Social  psychology  is  a  special  science  resting 
directly  upon  psychology  and  sociology,  but  indirectly  also  upon 
biology,  and  all  of  the  other  sciences  in  less  degree.  It  also 
has  interrelationships  with  other  special  sciences,  such  as  edu- 
cational psychology,  economics,  and  political  science,  and  with 
such  applied  sciences  as  the  psychology  of  advertising,  educa- 
tional and  political  administration,  etc. 

Some  writers  on  methodology  might  not  regard  the  type  of 
sciences  represented  by  astronomy  and  mechanics  as  applied 
sciences  at  all,  but  rather  as  special  sciences  arising  out  of  two 
or  more  general  sciences,  and  this  view  is  probably  correct.  The 
older  special  sciences  mentioned  above  by  way  of  illustration 
are  all  tributary  to  some  one  general  science.  But  it  is  only 
within  the  limits  of  expectation  that  as  the  general  sciences 
overlap,  there  will  arise  from  them  hybrid  or  multiple  special 
sciences,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned.  The  older  special  sciences 
apparently  became  integrated  before  the  general  sciences  to 
which  they  logically  belong  were  given  composite  or  conceptual 
existence.  But  the  newer  special  sciences  were  split  off  to  cover 
and  integrate  special  problems  arising  in  human  consciousness 
after  the  general  sciences  were  established.  Hence  the  fact 
that  they  often  depend  upon  more  than  one  general  science. 
The  later  the  special  science  develops  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
have  specific  relationships  with  several  general  sciences. 

Some  obviously  applied  sciences  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. There  are  many  of  this  type  and  the  number  is  con- 
stantly growing.  As  our  collective  life  becomes  more  complex 
and  as  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  phenomena  which  we 
must  take  into  consideration  in  making  our  adjustment  proc- 
esses become  more  numerous,  we  organize  these  new  fields  of 
knowledge  into  special  and  applied  sciences.    An  applied  science 
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is  a  system  or  classification  of  knowledge  arranged  in  such 
form  as  to  make  it  readily  and  immediately  available  for  pur- 
poses of  technology.  It  is  drawn  directly  out  of  the  more 
generally  classified  and  logically  arranged  data  of  the  special, 
sometimes  of  the  general,  sciences,  or  it  may  grow  up  directly 
out  of  experience  and  experiment  and  observation.  In  this 
latter  case  it  becomes  an  important  source  for  the  development 
of  a  special,  or  of  a  general,  science,  instead  of  being  merely 
drawn  from  these  more  abstract  sources.  Perhaps  the  technol- 
ogies have  always  been  the  primary  feeders  for  the  abstract 
sciences,  but  in  our  time  scientific  investigation,  which  is 
being  pursued  more  and  more  as  an  immediate  end  in  itself, 
is  becoming  increasingly  the  source  of  such  tested  and  classified 
general  knowledge. 

The  Unity  of  the  Sciences — The  dividing  lines  be- 
tween the  three  types  of  sciences  here  mentioned  are  not  always 
easily  drawn.  Not  even  the  general  sciences  can  be  kept  uni- 
formly separate.  For  example,  the  distinction  between  physics 
and  chemistry  tends  to  disappear  at  certain  points,  especially 
where  both  merge  in  physical  chemistry.  In  a  similar  way 
psychology  and  sociology  tend  to  find  a  common  ground  in 
social  psychology.  And  some  social  scientists  are  inclined  to 
anticipate  a  development  of  these  two  basic  sciences  in  which 
social  psychology  will  absorb  the  most  important  content  of 
both  psychology  and  sociology.  Some  sociologists  already  de- 
fine the  subject  matter  of  sociology  as  the  psychic  inter  stimu- 
lation and  response  of  people  living  in  society,  and  the  author 
of  this  book  knows  at  least  one  psychologist  of  reputation  who 
believes  that  the  introduction  of  the  college  student  to  the 
science  of  psychology  should  be  through  the  doorway  of  social 
psychology. 

Likewise,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  whether  a 
science  should  be  regarded  as  independent  and  general  or  as 
subsidiary  and  special.  For  example,  are  economics  and  politi- 
cal science  special  subdivisions  of  the  general  science  of  sociol- 
ogy ;  or  are  they  equally  general  and  coordinate  with  sociology ; 
or  are  they  along  with  sociology  but  subdivisions  of  and  sub- 
ordinate to  a  developing  and  emerging  general  social  science 
on   the   analogy   of   the   synthetic   sciences    of    mathematics, 
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physics,  chemistry,  or  biology?  Are  political  science  and  eco- 
nomics independent  sciences  at  all,  or  are  they  rather  applied 
sciences?  Unquestionably  both  have  their  applied  aspects  and 
apparently  the  pure  and  applied  science  aspects  of  these  sci- 
ences have  not  yet  been  clearly  differentiated — at  least  not  as 
clearly  separated  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  older  sciences. 

Finally,  it  is  sometimes  maintained  that  the  social  sciences 
are  synthetic  sciences  organized  primarily  out  of  materials 
taken  from  the  older  and  better  developed  sciences  and  from 
each  other,  with  an  increasing  body  of  data  and  principles  re- 
sulting from  their  own  investigations.  Thus  sociology  is  sup- 
posed to  be  based  primarily  upon  psychology  and  biology  and 
it  might  therefore  be  considered  as  a  special  science  depending 
upon  these  earlier  developed  sciences.  Yet  sociology  did  not 
originate  in  this  way,  but  as  an  attempt  to  organize  tested 
knowledge  about  the  major  field  of  human  relationships  in  gen- 
eral. However,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  special  science  to 
develop  into  the  status  of  a  general  science  through  growth  in 
volume  and  in  importance  as  a  means  of  adjustment.  It  might 
be  contended  that  just  this  is  happening  to  social  psychology. 
But  such  a  conclusion  would  probably  be  premature  at  this 
stage  of  its  development. 

The  Origin  of  the  Sciences — Such  questions  can  be 
settled,  or  rather  understood,  only  if  we  examine  the  method 
by  which  the  sciences  arose.  Also,  we  must  not  forget  that 
science  is  simply  tested  knowledge,  which  is  all  the  more  avail- 
able for  the  worker  if  it  is  also  classified.  Any  particular 
science,  as  distinguished  from  science  in  general,  comes  into 
existence  with  the  organization  of  a  considerable  body  of  this 
tested  knowledge  about  the  statement  of  some  problem  situa- 
tion. It  is  immaterial,  as  far  as  the  particular  science  is  con- 
cerned, whether  this  tested  knowledge  was  drawn  from  other 
sciences — borrowed — or  whether  it  was  produced,  so  to  speak, 
to  order,  through  laboratory  or  other  investigations,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  the  specific  problems  outstanding.  There  is  no 
exclusive  ownership  of  scientific  data,  as  far  as  the  several 
sciences  are  concerned.  Tested  knowledge  passes  current  in  all 
principalities  of  science,  and  there  is  no  customs  barrier  or 
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other  tax  or  embargo  upon  it.  It  is  free  to  every  scientist  who 
understands  its  symboHsm,  although  he  may  not  use  the  form  in 
which  it  is  cast  without  permission.  The  form  is  art  rather 
than  science. 

Some  sciences  are  organized  on  the  federal  principle.  As 
suggested  above,  the  special  sciences  may  arise  before  the  re- 
lated general  science  and  only  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  be 
organized  or  synthesized  into  a  general  science.  Whether  this 
is  a  principle  of  universal  application  is  open  to  question,  but 
it  certainly  has  been  the  case  with  mathematics,  which  had  its 
beginnings  in  the  special  sciences  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
algebra,  and  trigonometry.  Only  relatively  recently  have  we 
come  to  think  of  mathematics  as  a  unit  science  instead  of  as 
independent  sciences,  which  we  now  call  mathematical.  Pos- 
sibly a  similar  movement  towards  federalism  in  the  social  sci- 
ences is  under  way.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  shall  probably  adopt 
the  generalized  term  social  science  to  cover  the  conceptual 
unity  of  the  various  social  sciences.  Possibly  a  general  social 
science  is  just  now  being  integrated  conceptually  out  of  the 
special  social  sciences,  as  formerly  mathematics  was  integrated 
out  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra,  etc.  Or,  as  some  writers 
seem  inclined  to  believe,  we  might  possibly  regard  sociology 
as  in  part  a  federal  synthesis  of  the  abstract  findings  of  the 
special  social  sciences,  even  though  sociology  began  as  an  inde- 
pendent science. 

The  reverse  tendency,  for  special  and  applied  sciences  to  split 
off  from  the  earlier  formal  and  more  general  sciences,  is  per- 
haps the  more  common  one.  We  are  so  familiar  with  this 
process  that  it  requires  no  elucidation  or  illustration.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  sciences  to  each  other  are  constantly  changing,  with 
the  result  that  the  relative  importance  of  any  science,  general  or 
special,  varies  from  time  to  time.  The  social  sciences  have 
come  into  very  great  importance  in  recent  decades  and  their 
significance  is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Social 
psychology  in  particular  has  obtained  a  noticeably  increased 
hearing  for  itself,  because  we  have  begun  to  study  human  so- 
ciety with  greater  earnestness  and  we  recognize  that  the  most 
important  phases  of  human  relationships  are  those  which 
involve  neuro-psychic  stinuilation  and  response. 
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The  Function  of  Science — When  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  society,  the  function  of  science  is  adjustment.  It  is 
often  said  that  science  has  no  other  concern  than  the  truth, 
and  this  is  unquestionably  the  case  in  so  far  as  investigational 
method  is  concerned.  No  bias  or  prepossession  should  be 
allowed  to  distort  technique  or  to  color  conclusions.  Other- 
wise the  cardinal  principle  of  the  definition  of  science — the 
tested  quality  of  its  data  and  principles — is  violated. 

When  viewed  from  an  androcentric  standpoint,  however — 
and  science  is  a  human  product — its  function  is  to  collect  the 
data  and  principles  which  enable  man  the  better  to  control  his 
relationship  to  his  world.  Man  is  the  collector  of  tested  knowl- 
edge and  presumably  his  object  in  gathering  facts  and  prin- 
ciples is  not  a  purely  esthetic  one,  but  is  primarily  practical. 
Originally  the  practical  motive  was  probably  dominant  in  the 
individual,  although  mere  curiosity  may  have  played  a  part 
in  the  origins  of  science.  All  collections  of  data  were  relative 
to  some  problem  or  interest  which  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  collector.  In  our  highly  complex  society,  however, 
where  the  investigator  often  lives  relatively  detached  from  the 
concrete  and  urgent  elementary  problems  of  life,  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  have  only  an  abstract  interest  in  his  results.  This 
detachment  from  the  stress  of  life,  which  enables  the  scientist 
to  concentrate  on  the  method  and  process  of  investigation 
without  being  concerned  as  to  what  social  effect  it  will  ulti- 
mately have,  favors  the  impartiality  of  his  conclusions.  Con- 
sequently we  are  apt  to  approve  what  we  sometimes  call  the 
"pure  science"  attitude  of  the  investigator. 

But  society  as  a  whole  is  likely  to  demand  practical  results. 
The  motives  of  those  who  endow  scientific  research  may  be 
merely  esthetic,  although  they  are  more  likely  to  be  practical, 
or  to  be  concerned  with  social  welfare  or  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  problems  of  investigation,  the  foci  around  which 
the  collections  of  data  constituting  science  are  organized,  are 
set  primarily  by  practical  adjustment  situations.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  for  knowledge's  sake,  although  a  growing  concep- 
tion, usually  has  back  of  it  the  realization  that  its  findings  will 
ultimately  be  utilized  in  some  practical  situation. 

The  older  or  so-called  natural  sciences  of  course  investigate 
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many  subjects  only  indirectly  related  to  the  problems  of  human 
adjustment.  The  questions  of  the  distance  and  composition 
of  stars,  the  constitution  of  matter,  the  qualities  of  chemical 
elements,  or  even  the  causes  of  climatic  cycles,  may  appear  to 
have  little  immediate  concern  for  the  practical  problems  of  life. 
They  are  more  interesting  as  intellectual  than  as  social  prob- 
lems. But  there  is  little  knowledge  v^hich  does  not  in  the  last 
analysis  have  some  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  an  intelligent 
organization  and  control  of  our  world.  The  recognition  of 
this  fact  is  perhaps  the  strongest  moral  justification  we  have 
for  our  individual  and  social  support  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  Function  of  the  Social  Sciences — It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  social  sciences  especially  to  assist  man  in  making 
his  adjustment  to  his  world.  The  social  sciences  deal  with 
human  relationships.  But  it  is  not  with  the  interrelationships 
of  people  alone  that  the  social  sciences  are  concerned.  They 
are  interested  in  man's  adjustment  to  nature  or  to  the  external 
and  non-human  world  or  environments.  This  is  sometimes 
the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment,  but  it  is 
more  frequently  the  adjustment  of  a  collection  or  organization 
of  individuals  to  their  common  environment. 

This  sort  of  collective  adjustment  may  be  either  an  aggregate 
adjustment  or  a  cooperative  adjustment.  The  former  term 
refers  more  particularly  to  those  collective  adjustments  which 
are  not  primarily  purposive  on  the  part  of  the  participating 
members  and  for  which  no  special  preparation  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  conscious  organization.  Even  among  modern 
civilized  men  we  can  find  examples  of  merely  aggregate  ad- 
justment on  the  part  of  people  who  are  thrown  together  ad- 
ventitiously, as  in  a  storm  or  at  an  amusement  place  or  on  a 
journey.  But  even  in  such  cases  people  are  never  wholly  un- 
prepared by  their  previous  experiences  and  by  traditions  and 
customs  and  conventions  for  acting  together.  Consequently 
their  responses  to  the  common  environment  will  soon  become 
consciously  cooperative,  if  the  difhculties  are  sufficiently  great 
to  call  forth  mutual  aid. 

In  a  certain  sense  all  collective  human  adjustment  to  environ- 
ment is  cooperative  and  purposive.  The  very  fact  of  being 
born  into  a  cooperating  society  and  of  having  one's  character 
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molded  by  it  gives  each  person  the  technique  for  a  larger 
measure  of  cooperation,  even  under  adventitious  circumstances. 
Cooperative  adjustment  involves  a  certain  amount  of  organi- 
zation, which  tends  to  become  both  more  extensive  and  inten- 
sive the  closer  and  more  effective  the  cooperation  is.  Of  course 
this  organization  is  primarily  psychic  in  character,  and  when 
it  becomes  relatively  fix£d  and  permanent  we  speak  of  it  as 
institutional.  Not  all  cooperation  is  institutional  in  character, 
but  the  more  ephemeral  types  of  organization  tend  to  become 
institutionalized  as  they  grow  older,  especially  if  the  conditions 
of  cooperation  are  not  changing  rapidly.  Nor  are  all  institu- 
tions self-conscious  or  purposively  cooperative.  But  all  modern 
institutions  tend  to  become  highly  self-conscious  and  purpo- 
sively cooperative,  perhaps  because  the  problem  of  main- 
taining a  continuity  of  integration  under  a  fairly  rapid  change 
of  environmental  pressures  becomes  increasingly  difficult  and 
can  be  solved  only  as  the  result  of  conscious  effort. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  much  of  this  problem  of  adjust- 
ment of  man  to  his  environments  falls  within  the  range  of 
social  psychology  and  must  be  solved  in  the  light  of  the  data 
of  this  special  social  science.  Since  the  content  of  institutions, 
the  chief  forms  of  cooperative  collective  or  coadaptive  adjust- 
ment, is  mainly  psycho-social,  it  is  necessary  constantly  to  make 
use  of  the  data  of  psychology  to  interpret  and  apply  the  proc- 
esses of  adjustment.  It  is  largely  through  social  psychology 
that  sociology  makes  its  contact  with  psychology. 

The  Factors  in  Social  Adjustment — We  have  spoken 
of  the  function  of  science,  considered  as  an  anthropomorphic 
and  anthropocentric  system,  as  being  to  aid  in  the  adjustment 
of  man  to  his  environment.  Also,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the 
content  of  the  social  sciences  is  the  technique,  in  theory  and  in 
practice,  of  the  adjustment  processes.  In  order  to  understand 
adequately  these  adjustment  i)rocesses  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
all  of  the  factors  and  conditions  of  these  processes.  These 
include  the  inner  or  psychic  processes  in  the  individual,  the 
social  contact  processes,  the  maintenance  and  social  sustenance 
I)roccsses,  and  the  social  organization  and  control  processes. 
And  to  these  must  be  a(l(k(l  an  rniaKsis  of  the  enviroiunents 
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which  serve   as  the  conditioning   factors   for  individual  and 
collective  behavior. 

In  this  work  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  outline 
the  various  environments  and  to  indicate  how  they  function 
as  conditioners  of  adjustment  processes.  Nor  shall  we  be  fur- 
ther concerned  with  the  maintenance  and  sustenance  processes, 
except  as  they  constitute  an  aspect  of  the  environment.  Like- 
wise the  individual  psychic  mechanisms  are  of  interest  to  us  as 
students  of  social  psychology  only  in  so  far  as  they  mediate 
collective  adjustments  or  condition  social  or  collective  re- 
sponses. Social  psychology  is  concerned,  however,  with  the 
analysis  of  the  growth  and  exercise  of  psychic  behavior  proc- 
esses in  response  to  social  stimuh,  in  the  analysis  of  those 
contact  situations  which  afford  effective  stimuli  to  such  re- 
sponses, and  even  in  the  forms  of  social  organization  and  the 
means  of  social  control  which  condition  and  modify  those 
stimuli. 

Science  and  Environment — Science  in  general,  and  the 
social  sciences  in  particular,  are  the  product  of  the  study  of 
objects — including  organisms — and  their  relation  to  their  en- 
vironments. The  concept  environment  has  developed  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  the  biological  and  social  sciences,  but  we 
find  it  also  in  those  sciences  dealing  with  fields  of  physical 
forces  converging  upon  a  center,  as  in  the  case  of  electrical 
phenomena.  C.  M.  Child  apparently  would  extend  it  to  all 
phases  of  science.  The  objects  and  organisms  may  be  studied 
as  materials  for  direct  analysis,  or  they  may  be  considered  in 
relation  to  other  objects  and  groups  of  objects,  that  is,  as 
environment  for  other  objects  or  as  themselves  subject  to  the 
influence  of  environing  objects  or  organisms. 

The  various  social  sciences  are  the  products  of  the  study  of 
the  relation  of  the  various  environments  to  man  and  of  man 
to  his  environments.  Thus  economics  is  the  tested  and  organ- 
ized data  relative  to  man's  adjustment  to  his  physical  environ- 
ment and  of  the  exchange  and  productive  contacts  of  men 
with  each  other  in  ])ursuit  of  this  adjustment.  Pohtical  ad- 
ministration embodies  the  data  of  the  publicly  supervised  con- 
tacts of  men,  especially  in  the  economic  field,  but  also  in  other 
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fields.  Ethics  is  the  organized  data  concerning  the  valuation 
of  human  contacts  in  terms  of  their  effect  upon  personalities, 
isolated  and  as  members  of  groups.  Educational  psychology- 
is  the  study  of  the  effect  of  the  environments,  mainly  social, 
upon  the  individual  behavior  as  determined  through  personal 
direction  or  training.  Social  psychology  is  the  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  environments,  mainly  social,  upon  the  individ- 
ual and  collective  behavior,  or  of  the  response  of  individual 
behavior  in  collective  situations  to  all  sorts  of  stimuli.  The 
analysis  of  the  organism  and  of  its  environments,  and  of  the 
types  of  individual  reaction  to  these  environments,  will  be 
undertaken  in  Part  II.  The  reactions  of  individuals  to  social 
situations  will  be  considered  in  Part  III.  The  collective  proc- 
esses themselves,  which  embrace  both  individual  responses  in 
social  situations  and  environmental  forms,  are  discussed  in 
Part  IV. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  SCOPE  AND  RELATIONS  OF 
SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

Some  Definitions — Social  psychology  has  been  differently 
defined  by  various  writers.  McDougall  declares  ^  that  "Social 
psychology  has  to  show  how,  given  the  native  propensities  and 
capacities  of  the  individual  human  mind,  all  the  complex  mental 
life  of  societies  is  shaped  by  them  and  in  turn  reacts  upon  the 
course  of  their  development  and  operation  in  the  individual." 
He  does  not  consider  that  the  study  of  the  "native  propensities 
and  capacities  of  the  individual  human  mind"  is  properly  a 
part  of  social  psychology,  but  is  "an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  all  social  psychology."  This  definition  places  the  emphasis 
less  upon  what  happens  to  the  complex  mental  (psycho-social) 
life  of  societies  and  the  consciousness  of  individuals  than  upon 
how  it  happens. 

Allport  ^^  also  stresses  the  mechanism  of  the  consciousness 
and  behavior  of  the  individual  acting  in  a  social  situation 
and  is  not  directly  concerned  with  what  occurs  in  the  social 
organization  as  the  result  or  the  cause  of  these  behavior 
processes.  He  says,  "Social  psychology  is  the  science  which 
studies  the  behavior  of  the  individual  in  so  far  as  his  behavior 
stimulates  other  individuals,  or  is  itself  a  reaction  to  their  be- 
havior; and  which  describes  the  consciousness  of  the  individ- 
uals in  so  far  as  it  is  a  consciousness  of  social  objects  and 
social  reactions."  In  Chapter  I  we  classified  social  psychology 
as  a  special  science  falling  between  psychology  and  the  various 
social  sciences.  Allport  regards  it  as  a  subdivision  of  individ- 
ual psychology.  "Social  psychology  must  not  be  placed  in 
contradistinction  to  the  psychology  of  the  individual ;  it  is  a 
part  of  the  psychology  of  the  individual,  whose  behavior  it 
studies  in  relation  to  that  sector  of  his  environment  comprised 
by  his  fellows."     The  definition  of  social  psychology  presented 

1  Introd.  in  Social  Psychology,  Ch.  I. 
^^  Social  Psychology,  Ch.  I. 
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by  J.  M,  Williams,"  as  ''the  science  of  the  motives  of  people 
living  in  social  relations,"  is  not  essentially  different  from  this 
view  on  its  face.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  Williams  is  very 
much  concerned  in  his  treatment  with  the  social  processes  also, 
especially  those  of  antagonism  between  groups  and  institutions. 
We  may  also  be  justified  in  saying  that  Williams  includes 
unconscious  along  with  conscious  impulses  in  his  category  of 
motives. 

Ellwood  ^  claims  social  psychology  as  a  subdivision  of  sociol- 
ogy, which  he  defines  as  "the  science  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, structure,  and  functioning  of  groups."  He  maintains 
that  "the  problem  of  psychology  is  to  explain  the  experience 
and  behavior  of  the  individual,  while  the  problem  of  sociology 
is  to  explain  the  nature  and  the  behavior  of  the  group.  As 
soon  as  interest  shifts  from  the  individual  to  the  group,  it 
shifts  from  the  purely  psychological  to  the  sociological."  He 
concludes  that  "Social  psychology,  in  the  sense  of  the  psy- 
chology of  group  behavior,  is  accordingly  a  part  of  sociology. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  psychic  factors  invohcd  in  the  origin, 
development,  structure,  and  functioning  of  social  groups/'  He 
contends,  however,  in  his  Sociology  in  Its  Psychological 
Aspects,  that  the  chief  content  of  sociological  data  is  psycholog- 
ical. Presumably,  therefore,  he  would  regard  social  psychology 
as  the  chief  division  of  sociology. 

Bogardus,  like  McDougall,  defines  social  psychology  in 
terms  of  what  it  does.  He  says,*  "Social  psychology  studies 
intersocial  stimulation  and  response,  social  attitudes,  values  and 
personaHties.  It  begins  with  the  individual  human  beings  and 
original  human  nature  and  traces  their  growth  through  inter- 
social stimulation  into  persons  with  socialized  attitudes."  This 
definition  would  appear  to  ai)ply  to  all  socially  conditioned  be- 
havior of  individuals,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  statement, 
unless  it  is  the  terms  "attitudes"  and  "values,"  to  indicate  the 
large  measure  of  em])hasis  i\\Hm  collective  behavior  processes 
which  obtains  in  the  actual  treatment  of  this  author. 

'■'Principles  of  Social  Psychology,  (  li.  I. 

^  "Rclatit)ns  of  Sociology  to  Social  i'syclidloRy,"  Jour.  Ahtormal  Psy.  and 
Soc.  Psy.,  XIX.  p.  9;  also  The  Psychology  of  Human  Society,  p.  16. 
*  I'uiulanitiitals  of  Social  Psychology,  p.  3. 
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Ross'  conception  of  social  psychology  is  only  in  part  similar 
to  that  of  Bogardus;  it  is  stated  as  follows:  ^  "Social  psychol- 
ogy, as  the  writer  conceives  it,  studies  the  psychic  planes  and 
currents  that  come  into  existence  among  men  in  consequence  of 
their  association.  It  seeks  to  understand  and  account  for  those 
uniformities  in  feeling,  belief,  or  volition — and  hence  in  action 
— which  are  due  to  the  interaction  of  human  beings,  i.e.,  to 
social  causes."  Ross  is  less  interested  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
behavior  processes,  also  less  concerned  with  the  personalities 
which  develop  out  of  the  associational  or  intersocial  stimula- 
tion and  response  contacts.  His  chief  interest  is  in  the  form 
of  the  psycho-social  contacts.  He  deals  with  uniformities,  or 
social  planes  and  currents.  The  subject  matter  is  primarily 
that  of  crowds,  publics,  fads,  fashions,  crazes,  conventions,  and 
customs,  and  only  secondarily  that  of  the  methods  of  contact, 
such  as  suggestion  and  imitation,  with  which  Bogardus  is  so 
largely  concerned. 

The  broadest  definition  of  all  is  that  of  Gault :  ^  "Social 
psychology  in  its  widest  sense  applies  to  a  study  of  interactions 
among  animals.  More  specifically,  and  as  the  term  is  usually 
employed,  it  applies  to  the  reactions  of  members  of  the  human 
race  one  to  another.  .  .  .  They  may  or  may  not  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  consciousness  of  the  social  relation."  Apparently, 
according  to  this  definition,  all  interactions  of  men  or  of  ani- 
mals is  socio-psychic.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that 
almost  all  conduct  in  a  social  situation  would  belong  to  the 
field  of  social  psychology.  This  appears  also  to  be  essentially 
the  viewpoint  of  Dunlap  who  declares,^  "The  psychological 
study  of  man  is  .  .  .  not  complete  until  we  have  investigated 
his  groupings,  and  analyzed  the  mental  factors  involved  therein. 
This  study  is  social  psychology,  or  group  psychology."  And 
further,  "Social  psychology,  therefore,  deals  not  with  a  specific 
'social'  type  of  reaction  alone,  but  with  the  'social'  factor  in 
all  reactions.  It  is  interested  primarily  in  that  which  is  con- 
tributed to  our  life  (i.e.,  to  our  total  system  of  reactions), 
by  other  people.     The  distinction  between  social  psychology 

''Social  Psychology,  Ch.  I. 
^  Social  Psychology,  Ch.  I. 
"^  Social  Psychology,  pp.  14-15. 
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and  general  psychology  is,  therefore,  not  an  absolute  one,  but 
is  largely  one  of  emphasis.  Social  psychology  is  the  study 
of  whatever  the  stimuli  from  other  persons  have  contributed 
to  our  conscious  lives,  and  to  the  activity  (whether  conscious 
or  non-conscious)  which  results  from  the  conscious  life." 

Criticism  and  Constructive  Statement — If  we  arrange 
these  eight  leading  definitions  of  social  psychology  in  the  order 
of  the  objectivity  of  the  subject  matter  indicated  by  each,  we 
find  that  on  the  face  of  it  Ellwood's  definition  appears  to  be 
the  most  subjective,  for  he  says  that  social  psychology  studies 
the  psychic  factors  involved  in  the  social  process.  He  means, 
however,  to  include  psycho-social  as  well  as  purely  psychic 
factors  in  his  study.  McDougall  is  really  more  subjective,  for 
he  would  show  how  the  native  psychic  factors  determine  social 
life.  However,  he  introduces  the  objective  side  in  including  the 
return  influence  of  social  life  upon  the  psychic  processes.  Al- 
though AUport  states  his  definition  rather  objectively  in  terms 
of  behavior,  he  develops  the  theme  in  his  book  primarily  in 
terms  of  the  inner  psychic  mechanisms.  Williams,  on  the  other 
hand,  while  stating  a  subjective  definition,  presents  a  fairly 
objective  treatment.  This  is  perhaps  even  truer  of  Dunlap. 
In  fact  one  might  even  speak  of  his  text  as  a  treatise  in  sociol- 
ogy, although  he  regards  it  as  a  phase  or  extension  of  psychol- 
ogy. Bogardus  is  interested  not  alone  in  the  psychic 
mechanisms  of  intersocial  stimulation  and  response,  but  also  in 
the  objective  social  and  psycho-social  products  of  this  process. 
On  the  whole,  his  treatment  seems  to  fall  somewhat  between 
that  of  EUwood  and  that  of  Ross.  Gault  speaks  solely  in  terms 
of  behavior  and  in  practice  includes  the  objectified  psycho-social 
processes,  such  as  custom  and  convention,  fashion  and  craze, 
in  his  treatment.  In  this  he  is  very  similar  to  Bogardus  and 
Elhvood,  but  he  probably  regards  the  objectified  psycho-social 
content  more  as  object,  while  Bogardus  treats  it  more  as  proc- 
ess. Ross  is  concerned  still  more  extensively  with  the  object 
of  the  psycho-social,  bringing  in  the  process  side  primarily  to 
explain  the  development  or  the  dissohition  of  the  object  aspect. 
It  will  Ijc  seen  from  this  brief  analysis  that  the  definitions 
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are  not  wholly  in  the  same  plane,  but  cut  across  each  other  in 
some  degree.  Also  the  wording  of  the  definition  does  not 
always  adequately  indicate  the  content,  although  the  departure 
of  fact  from  description  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  not  striking. 
There  is  on  the  whole  a  noticeable  similarity  among  the  several 
definitions.  All  emphasize  directly  or  indirectly  the  interrela- 
tionship character  of  the  behavior-affording  stimuli  and  the 
psychic  character  of  the  response  mechanisms.  Some  develop 
the  theme  from  the  standpoint  of  the  inner  psychic  processes 
— native  processes,  in  McDougall's  definition,  or  the  almost 
equally  elusive  desires  of  Dunlap — which  cause  the  overt  re- 
sponses. Others  develop  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  behavior 
as  a  whole  or  of  the  personalities  which  result  from  the  inter- 
relationships. Others  still  (notably  Ross)  are  interested  in  the 
psycho-social  processes,  or  currents  and  planes,  which  arise 
from  this  interaction  and  produce  new  interactive  behavior. 
Only  one  of  the  writers  (Allport )  would  seem  to  wish  to  limit 
the  subject  matter  wholly  to  the  behavior  mechanisms  of  indi- 
viduals as  individuals.  Although  this  writer  would  appear  to 
neglect  somewhat  the  social  stimuli  which  release  individual 
responses  in  a  social  situation  and  to  give  inadequate  attention 
to  the  collective  aspects  of  individual  responses,  these  partial 
omissions  are  probably  incident  to  the  author's  particular  pur- 
pose in  preparing  his  text  book  rather  than  characteristic  of  his 
general  viewpoint. 

Definition  and  Field — Definitions  are  of  course  only 
formal  statements  of  relationships  of  the  subject  matter  of  a 
science.  They  can  never  be  more  than  an  outline  map  of  the 
territory  covered.  Some  scientists,  not  without  good  reason, 
decry  their  use  altogether,  on  the  ground  that  they  tend  too 
rigidly  to  delimit  the  field.  The  watchword  of  scientific 
method  is  expansion,  and  the  ordinary  procedure  is  to  pursue 
a  lead  towards  knowledge  across  the  frontiers  of  the  sciences 
when  the  chase  offers  to  be  crowned  with  success.  Sciences, 
like  dynamic  and  evolving  states,  are  constantly  shifting  their 
boundary  lines  and  some  of  them  are  becoming  vassal  to  others, 
while  the  more  vital  ones  seem  to  occupy  the  role  of  peaceful 
conquerors.     However,  their  wars  are  ordinarily  peaceful  ones, 
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waged  with  the  weapons  of  the  laboratory  and  statistical  in- 
vestigation and  logic,  and  their  diplomacy  is  as  sober  and  as 
sincere  as  a  statistical  formula. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  some  virtues  to  be  attributed  to  defi- 
nitions. The  chief  one,  perhaps,  is  administrative.  It  gives  a 
sort  of  patent  right  and  a  warrant  of  respectability  to  the 
worker  in  the  field  which  is  characterized  or  delimited  by  it. 
It  is  also  in  a  measure  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
investigation  in  this  field.  We  may  therefore  be  justified  in 
stating  as  a  working  definition  of  our  subject  the  following: 
Social  psychology  studies  the  behavior  of  individuals  in  a 
psycho-social  situation.  This  behavior  is  valid  subject  matter 
for  social  psychology  whether  it  conditions  or  is  conditioned 
by  other  social  behavior  or  responses.  It  is  also  concerned 
with  all  collective  responses,  that  is,  responses  of  individuals 
which  mutually  and  reciprocally  condition  each  other  and  those 
which  are  uniform  throughout  the  group,  regardless  of  what 
environment  they  arise  from.  Of  course  the  chief  source  of 
stimuli  of  which  social  psychology  takes  cognizance  is  the 
psycho-social  environment,  and  the  chief  type  of  behavior  in 
which  it  is  interested  is  collective  behavior. 

Mutual  conditioning  of  the  behavior  of  a  man  and  a  horse 
would  not  in  any  very  direct  or  ordinary  sense  be  subject 
matter  for  social  psychology.  But  the  conditioning  of  a  man's 
behavior  by  a  book  or  by  a  picture  would  properly  constitute 
such  subject  matter,  provided  this  conditioning  was  deter- 
mined by  the  psycho-social  content  which  the  book  or  the  pic- 
ture carried,  and  not  by  the  mere  physical  character  of  these 
objects.  The  conditioning  of  the  behavior  of  two  men  by  each 
other  is  properly  taken  cognizance  of  by  social  psychology  only 
when  their  mutual  responses  are  psychic,  which  is  usually  the 
case.  A  mere  collision  of  two  people,  without  mutual  psychic 
adjustment,  would  be  social  but  not  psycho-social.  If  they 
adjust  themselves  to  each  other  in  some  psychic  way,  such  as 
by  dodging,  ])ushing  or  warning  each  other  by  means  of  ges- 
tures or  vocal  language,  there  is  a  psycho-social  situation  of  a 
low  or  high  degree  of  complexity,  and  this  behavior  is  subject 
matter  for  social  psychology. 

Psychology  and  Social  rsvciioLOGV — It  may  bo  infiM-rcd 
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from  the  above  discussion  that  there  is  not  a  true  psycho-social 
situation,  cognizable  by  social  psychology,  unless  there  are  two 
or  more  persons  in  contact  with  each  other  through  psychic 
processes  or  one  or  more  persons  in  contact  with  psycho-social 
environments  by  means  of  psychic  processes.  Where  one  per- 
son alone  is  in  contact  with  a  natural  or  a  physico-social  or  a 
bio-social  environmental  object — not  a  carrier  of  a  psycho- 
social' object  or  content — the  relationship  is  not  psycho-social 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  matter  for  social  psychology. 
Psychic  processes,  however,  are  involved  in  such  a  relationship, 
and  these  are  properly  the  subject  matter  of  individual  psy- 
chology as  distinguished  from  social  psychology. 

Psychology  is  concerned  with  the  behavior  processes  oc- 
curring in  an  organism  whose  responses  are  conditioned  by 
some  phase  or  factor  occurring  in  any  type  of  environment, 
whether  natural  or  social ;  physico-social,  bio-social,  or  psycho- 
social. The  essential  fact  to  be  noted  here  is  that  a  stimulus- 
response  process  or  neural  complex  is  set  up  or  organized  with 
reference  to  such  environmental  object  or  objects.  The  ad- 
justment of  the  animal  organism  to  its  environment  is  initiated 
through  the  senses.  The  stimulus-response  processes  which 
originate  here  are  either  of  the  nature  of  automatic  behavior 
patterns,  sometimes  instinctive,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  they 
may  consist  of  neural  sets  which  may  come  into  consciousness 
as  perceptions  or  concepts,  or  as  feelings  or  emotions.  These 
cortical  sets  are  also  adjustment  processes,  but  they  are  com- 
plex and  are  more  or  less  delayed  in  functioning  between 
stimuli  and  responses. 

The  psycho-social  processes  which  constitute  subject  matter 
for  social  psychology  are  of  course  also  subject  matter  for  in- 
dividual psychology,  since  they  occur  in  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals. The  fact  that  individuals  are  in  interrelationship  with 
each  other,  either  in  the  definite  organizations  of  groups  or 
in  the  more  adventitious  forms  of  contact,  does  not  prevent 
these  psycho-social  and  collective  processes  from  being  also 
individual  psychic  processes.  Thus  those  who  claim  social  psy- 
chology as  a  branch  of  individual  psychology  (e.g.,  Allport) 
are  in  one  sense  justified.  But  from  another  angle — that  of 
the  social  character  of  the  stimuli,  or  of  the  social  interstlmula- 
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tion  which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  individual's  adjustment 
to  environment — they  are  not  justified.  From  this  angle  it 
would  be  equally  appropriate  to  speak  of  social  psychology  as 
a  phase  of  sociology,  as  Ellwood  does. 

Sociology  and  Social  Psychology — All  sorts  of  contacts 
between  persons,  whether  psychically  mediated  or  merely  of  a 
biological  character,  between  persons  and  impersonal  elements 
of  the  psycho-social  environment,  or  even  between  persons  and 
the  bio-social  or  the  physico-social  environments,  are  in  vary- 
ing degrees  social.  The  highest  forms  of  social  contacts  are 
of  course  those  of  a  psycho-social  character,  such  as  have  been 
under  discussion  above.  Where  men  discuss  peace  treaties  or 
plan  and  put  social  reform  programs  through  legislatures,  or 
teach  the  contents  of  the  social  sciences,  or  attend  a  political 
convention  or  a  social  reception,  they  are  engaging  in  social 
activities  which  are  recognized  by  everybody  as  such.  Such 
behavior  is  also  taken  cognizance  of  by  social  psychology,  and 
since  the  processes  involved  are  psychic,  they  are  subject  matter 
also  for  psychology. 

It  is  equally,  if  less  obviously,  true  that  the  relationship  of 
men  to  institutions,  their  responses  to  the  stimulation  of  cus- 
toms and  traditions,  to  conventions  and  mores,  and  to  printed 
matter  and  art,  are  also  social.  It  is  immaterial  if  one  term 
in  the  relationship  is  non-human  or  symbolic,  or  even  invisible, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  abstract  content  of  the  psycho-social 
environment,  provided  it  is  the  product  of  human  action  or 
thinking  and  if  it  is  carried  or  symbolized  by  some  social  en- 
vironmental object  or  organization.  Likewise,  and  less  ob- 
viously, the  individual's  or  the  group's  relation  to  bio-social 
and  physico-social  objects  is  also  social,  but  it  is  not  psycho- 
social, as  in  the  other  two  types  of  social  relationship,  unless 
these  bio-social  and  physico-social  objects  are  carriers  of  a 
psycho-social  content,  as  in  the  case  of  books  or  statuary,  of 
art  or  memorial  tablets,  which  symbolize  psycho-social  rela- 
tionships. Of  course  these  last  forms  of  social  relationship 
are  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  class  and  consccjuently  they  are 
not  always  recognized  as  true  social  relationships.  The  con- 
tacts of  individuals  with  such  objects  must  also  be  psychic,  if 
it   is  social ;  although,  as  was  explained  above,  it  need  not  be 
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psycho-social  unless  the  stimulus  as  well  as  the  response  in- 
volves some  human  or  personality  content,  either  concrete  or 
symbolical.  If  it  is  not  a  psychic  relationship  it  must  then  be 
bio-physical  in  character,  as  is  the  case  where  one  is  accidentally 
injured  by  a  falling  building  or  a  bridge. 

Dominance  of  the  Psycho-Social — It  is  apparent  from 
the  preceding  discussion  that  the  psycho-social  relationships  are 
dominant  in  the  human  world.  Whether  we  consider  social 
psychology  as  a  branch  either  of  psychology  or  of  sociology 
or  of  the  social  sciences  in  general,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
it  constitutes  the  greater  division  of  these.  This  is  so  especially 
because  of  the  vast  development  in  the  complexity  of  modern 
life,  involving  the  multiplication  of  psycho-social  contacts  or 
relationships. 

An  interesting,  although  an  academic,  question  which  was 
hinted  at  earlier,  might  be  raised  in  this  connection.  Should 
we  regard  social  psychology  as  the  subsidiary  special  science 
which  has  outgrown  its  parent  sciences,  or  should  we  shift 
the  boundary  lines  and,  upon  its  reaching  adulthood,  make  it 
the  more  inclusive  or  dominant  science,  while  the  other  aspects 
of  psychology  and  the  social  sciences  become  secondary  to  it? 
This  does  not  seem  possible,  because  both  psychology  and  so- 
cial science  are  more  general  in  character  than  social  psychol- 
ogy, and  should  therefore  be  entitled  to  characterization  as  the 
more  general  sciences. 

Two  Types  of  Emphasis — There  is  to-day  a  marked  con- 
trast in  emphasis  between  two  rival  viewpoints  in  social 
psychology.  One,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  stresses  the  be- 
havior patterns  in  the  individual  nervous  system  as  they  occur 
in  response  to  social  stimuli  or  as  they  create  objective  collec- 
tive response  situations.  The  other  places  the  emphasis  upon 
the  organization  of  the  psycho-social  environment,  especially 
in  its  more  formal  aspect  of  traditions,  conventions,  institu- 
tions, etc.  The  forms  of  behavior  emphasized  in  both  of  these 
viewpoints  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  identical  with  the  individual 
behavior  patterns  proceeding  from  a  social  contact  situation, 
and  they  in  turn  act  as  environmental  pressures  to  produce 
character  responses  in  other  individuals. 

These  two  extremes  are  rei)resented  by  Allport  and  Ross. 
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Perhaps  they  are  not  so  far  apart  as  they  appear  to  be  at  first 
view,  but  theirs  are  unquestionably  opposite  viewpoints.  Be- 
tween these  are  all  sorts  of  intermediate  points  of  view.  How 
can  these  differences  be  explained?  They  arise  naturally 
enough  out  of  the  limitations  of  the  two  general  sciences  in 
which  these  two  writers  were  trained.  The  social  psychologist 
coming  to  this  new  field  by  way  of  psychology  has  his  atten- 
tion concentrated  upon  the  specific  behavior  of  individuals  and 
the  neuro-psychic  mechanisms  which  account  for  this  behavior 
on  the  organic  side.  He  attempts  to  see  the  whole  process  of 
social  interrelationships  and  social  adjustment  in  terms  of  the 
neural  or  symbolic  processes,  and  the  conditioned  responses 
built  upon  these. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  social  psychologist  coming  to  the  field 
from  sociology  sees  the  process  of  social  adjustment  in  terms 
of  the  objective  social  interrelationships  and  of  the  uniformities 
under  which  these  occur.  Sociology  deals  primarily  with 
people  in  functional  relationship  as  unit  organisms  and  as  mem- 
bers of  groups  and  only  secondarily  with  the  neuro-psychic 
and  symbolic  processes  by  which  these  adjustments  of  organ- 
isms and  groups  are  mainly  mediated.  Conceptualized  psycho- 
social processes,  such  as  traditions,  beliefs,  conventions,  mores, 
institutions,  are  abstract  verbal  pictures  of  social  relationships. 
They  are  the  symbols  of  the  relationships  which  have  been 
objectified  and  which  have  now  become  verbal  or  conceptual 
stimuli  to  psycho-social  behavior.  These  symbols,  although 
less  concrete  and  fixed  and  visible,  are  as  real  as  the  psycho- 
social relationships  themselves  which  are  carried  in  the  actual 
behavior  of  persons  having  contacts  in  groups.  They  are  sym- 
bolical of  group  relationships  which  have  been,  will  be,  or  may 
never  be,  but  are  potential.  To  the  sociologist  such  psycho- 
social objects  or  environmental  symbols  and  stimuli  are  much 
more  important  than  they  are  to  the  individual  psychologist ; 
while  the  neuro-psychic  mechanisms  are  relatively  more  impor- 
tant to  the  latter.  The  sociologist  takes  the  inner  mechanisms 
for  granted,  much  as  the  psychologist  takes  the  psycho-social 
environment  for  granted.  Hence,  the  objective  emphasis  of 
social  ])sychologists  with  sociological  antecedents. 

Artificial  Chakacteu  of  Logical  ok  Conceptual  Dis- 
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TINCTIONS — The  making  of  definitions  and  of  classifications  in 
this  and  the  preceding  chapter  has  led  us  rather  frequently  to 
make  nominal  or  logical  distinctions  which  do  not  exist  in 
concrete  behavior.  For  example,  we  have  spoken  of  psycho- 
social and  of  biological  and  of  bio-physical  relationships  in  the 
social  adjustment  situation.  These  are  abstracted  relationships. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  relationships  of  objects,  whether  human 
or  inanimate,  occur  as  wholes.  The  same  is  true  of  adjust- 
ments of  men  to  such  objects  as  books  or  art  of  any  kind.  We 
abstract  out  for  emphasis  and  analysis  the  adjustment  of  the 
individual  on  a  psychic  basis  to  the  psycho-social  environ- 
mental content  of  the  book.  Or  we  emphasize  the  relationship 
of  the  biological  organism  of  the  man  to  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  book  for  purposes  of  analysis  only.  Such  abstraction  is  a 
useful,  if  a  fictitious  or  merely  logical,  process.  Its  value  con- 
sists in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  the  better  to  distribute  the 
environmental  pressures  into  logical  systems  of  social  or  psy- 
cho-social organization.  Perceiving  this  ideal  system  as  some- 
thing which  can  be  made  into  an  effective  control  environ- 
ment we  utilize  our  psychic  and  biological  processes,  separate 
only  in  abstraction,  to  make  a  new  behavior  adjustment  to  it. 
In  this  way  we  are  constantly  reorganizing  our  personalities 
and  reconstituting  our  environments  by  the  use  of  projected 
logical  systems  which  are  not  yet  actualized  in  experience.  The 
justification  for  thus  transcending  observed  facts  in  our  theory 
of  classification  is  that  which  must  be  invoked  in  the  utilization 
of  any  hypothesis.  The  hypothesis  is  a  structure  built  up  con- 
ceptually in  order  to  symbolize  adjustment  patterns  that  later 
may  be  reduced  to  concrete  overt  behavior.  Nowadays  we,  in 
large  measure,  think  our  adjustments  before  we  act  them.  In 
order  to  do  this  effectively  and  derive  the  obvious  gain  which 
this  procedure  has  to  offer,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  all  of 
the  phases  of  behavior  and  adjustment  into  their  logical  if 
not  actual  or  concrete  elements. 

Conclusions — We  may  say  by  way  of  conclusion  that  social 
psychology  deals  with  the  psycho-social  processes  which  arise  in 
individual  and  collective  behavior  as  the  result  of  human  in- 
terrelationships on  a  neuro-psychic  plane.  It  is  clearly  not 
possible  to  divide  and  isolate  human  conduct  according  to  the 
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classificatory  divisions  of  the  sciences.  Life  and  behavior  are 
units,  otherwise  they  would  not  exist  as  such  in  concept  or  in 
action.  For  purposes  of  analysis  and  control  we  break  up  the 
unity  of  behavior  into  its  logical  components,  and  redistribute 
these  conceptually  for  purposes  of  forming  new  control  systems 
which  may  bring  about  new  habits  or  behavior  systems  in  in- 
dividuals and  in  groups  of  individuals.  But  when  we  speak 
of  psychic  and  biological  planes  of  behavior,  of  our  physiologi- 
cal or  anatomical  or  psychological  or  social  natures,  w^e  are 
not  describing  separate  and  detachable  units  in  our  personal- 
ities or  organisms,  but  we  are  outlining  different  ways  of  look- 
ing at  an  organic  whole  of  personality,  including  its  behavior. 
Therefore,  when  we  limit  social  psychology  to  associational  or 
collective  phenomena  occurring  in  the  psychic  plane,  we  mean 
that  we  are  isolating  these  aspects  of  phenomena  from  those 
other  aspects  of  the  same  phenomena  which  occur  in  a  lower 
biological  plane.  It  is  merely  a  difference  in  viewpoint  adopted 
as  a  device  for  clearer  thinking  preliminary  to  more  effective 
adjustment  to  our  environments. 
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CHAPTER  III 
PHASES  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

Kinds  of  Social  Psychology — There  are  essentially  three 
types  of  social  psychology  set  forth  in  the  text  books,  two  of 
which  are  similar  in  form  if  not  in  principles.  These  have 
already  been  indicated  in  a  general  way  in  the  review  of  the 
several  definitions  included  in  the  previous  chapter.  Of  the 
two  most  general  subdivisions  of  the  subject,  one  refers  to  the 
treatment:  of  psycho-social  phenomena  objectively  and  in  the 
mass.  This  is  what  Ross  means  by  the  planes  and  currents 
viewpoint,  which  is  concerned  with  crowds  and  publics,  and 
with  such  phenomena  as  fads,  fashions,  crazes,  conventions, 
customs,  traditions,  mores,  folkways,  and  the  like.  This  was 
formerly  the  type  of  social  psychology  most  commonly  pre- 
sented in  text  books  and  class  room,  and  it  is  still  much  em- 
phasized, especially  in  the  departments  of  sociology. 

The  other  two  types  of  social  psychology  are  of  the  same 
general  pattern.  They  are  concerned  with  the  ways  in  which 
character  or  personality  is  built  up  in  the  individual.  There 
are  two  hypothetical  answers  to  this  question.  One  is  that 
character  or  behavior  patterns  are  integrated  from  within  on 
the  basis  of  native  processes  or  instincts,  which  dominate  the 
process  of  character  building.  This  is  the  view  of  the  instinc- 
tivist  school  of  social  psychology,  which  became  so  popular 
among  the  educational  theorists  and  many  sociologists  upon 
the  publication  of  McDougall's  Introduction  to  Social  Psychol- 
ogy in  1908.  Recently  this  school  has  markedly  declined  in 
favor  among  students  of  the  subject. 

The  third  type  of  social  psychology,  second  of  the  types 
which  emphasize  personality  development,  accounts  for  the  in- 
tegration of  behavior  patterns  under  the  influence  of  environ- 
mental pressures,  especially  of  those  from  the  psycho-social 
environment.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  has  been  chiefly  rep- 
resented by  Professor  Cooley's  writings.     It  is  now  the  most 
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emphasized  by  students  of  the  subject.  It  does  not  deny  the 
existence  of  instincts,  or  of  other  inherited  behavior  patterns, 
but  it  does  deny  that  instincts  dominate  the  process  of  char- 
acter formation  or  that  they  determine  the  resuUing  character- 
istics of  the  individual.  It  maintains  that  the  environment 
utilizes  the  inherited  bases  as  foundations  for  the  construction 
of  matured  and  acquired  behavior  patterns.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  instinctivist  type  of  social  psychology  claims  that  the 
instincts  themselves  dominate  the  formation  of  the  matured 
behavior  patterns,  although  it  does  not  deny  some  significance 
to  the  selective  powers  of  environment.  The  development  of 
the  theory  of  conditioned  responses  as  an  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  new  traits  may  be  acquired  has  added  much 
to  the  acceptance  of  this  environmentalist  type  of  social 
psychology. 

The  Planes  and  Currents  School — This  type  of  social 
psychology  may  be  said  to  have  begun  definitely  with  the  pub- 
lication of  Walter  Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics  in  1872, 
although  there  are  earlier  traces  of  it  in  some  of  the  older 
writers,  especially  those  of  the  French  Enlightenment  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  William  Godwin,  in  his  Enquiry  Concern- 
ing Political  Justice,  also  discussed  many  problems  which  may 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  social  psychology.  But  it  was 
Bagehot  who  first  evinced  a  clear  insight  into  the  abstract  and 
distance  contacts  of  publics  and  the  traits  which  men  develop 
when  immersed  in  crowds.  This  viewpoint  appealed  strongly 
to  those  students  of  society  who  wished  to  see  the  invisible 
and  abstract  social  processes  as  definite  realities.  He  made 
such  things  as  custom,  tradition,  convention,  fashions,  and 
public  opinion  stand  out  as  objective  facts.  It  was  the  Sophists 
who  first  learned  to  objectify  the  subjective  constituent  ele- 
ments of  these  processes  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  take 
on  definite  form.  But  it  was  Bagehot  who  first  taught  us  to 
use  these  forms  effectively  in  social  analysis  and  constructive 
sociological  thinking. 

riabricl  Tarde  followed  up  the  same  method  of  analysis,  but 
more  extensively,  in  his  several  books,  such  as  The  Laws  of 
Imitation,  La  Logique  Sociale,  L'Opposition  Universelle,  etc. 
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He  made  a  more  systematic  use  of  such  connecting  or  contact 
categories  as  imitation  and  suggestion  than  did  Bagehot. 
Whether  he  was  influenced  directly  by  the  brilHant  essayist  of 
Lombard  Street  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  certainly  he  must 
have  felt  his  influence  indirectly  through  the  discussion  of  the 
time.  In  fact  the  new  way  of  looking  at  subjective  processes 
collectively  as  objective  entities  was,  so  to  speak,  in  the  air. 
The  psycho-social  environment  was  being  rapidly  extended  and 
expanded  and  the  carriers  of  it,  especially  books,  newspapers, 
telephone  and  telegraph,  and  what  Bagehot  called  just  "talk," 
were  multiplying  with  equal  rapidity. 

The  chief  American  follower  of  Tarde  has  been  Professor 
Ross,  but  his  numerous  books  in  this  field,  which  include 
almost  all  of  his  academic  works,  except  The  Foundations  of 
Sociology,  have  made  abundant  novel  departures  of  their  own. 
Bogardus,  and  to  some  extent  J.  M.  Baldwin  (Social  and  Ethi- 
cal Interpretations),  Veblen  (Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class  and 
The  Instinct  of  Workmanship),  Ellwood,  and  W.  G,  Sumner 
(Folkways),  may  be  regarded  as  other  outstanding  American 
writers  of  this  type  of  social  psychology.  Some  of  the  better 
recognized  European  writers  dealing  with  planes  and  currents 
of  the  psycho-social  environment  are  Duprat  (La  Psychologic 
Sociale),  Scipio  Sighele,  who  is  known  especially  for  his  La 
Foide  Criminelle  and  Psychologic  des  Sectes,  Gustav  LeBon, 
author  of  numerous  works  of  this  type,  but  best  known  for 
his  The  Crowd,  and  Graham  Wallas,  author  of  Human  Nature 
and  Politics  and  The  Great  Society.  Public  Opinion  by  Walter 
Lippmann,  an  American  writer,  may  also  properly  be  regarded 
as  falling  largely  under  this  classification. 

The  present  partial  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  school  of 
sociological  analysis  is  due  in  the  main  to  two  causes.  It  is  in 
part  the  victim  of  one  of  its  own  categories,  fashion.  It  is  no 
longer  the  fashion  to  deal  with  the  larger  psycho-social  proc- 
esses as  it  once  was.  The  trend  is  more  toward  the  analysis  of 
individual  reactions  in  a  social  medium.  The  other  outstand- 
ing difficulty  is  that  the  phenomena  dealt  with  are  abstract  and 
conceptual.  They  are  furthermore  so  vast  and  so  elusive  that 
the  temptation  has  been  great  to  generalize  hastily  on  the  basis 
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of  random  observations,  without  an  adequate  testing  of  data 
and  conclusions.  The  result  is  that  this  type  of  social  psychol- 
ogy has  sometimes  been  held  in  partial  disrepute.  While  this 
method  of  psycho-social  analysis  provides  a  general  perspective 
of  what  goes  on  in  human  contacts  in  the  large  it  does  not 
show  exactly  how  changes  in  adjustment  occur  in  the  concrete. 
After  all  the  individual  and  not  the  group  is  the  ultimate  unit 
in  social  change  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  his  behavior  in  order  to  find  an  adequate  explanation 
of  what  occurs  in  the  group  as  a  whole.  There  is  apparently 
a  sort  of  rhythm  of  explanation  between  individual  and  col- 
lective behavior  analysis.  When  one  type  of  analysis  gets  ahead 
the  other  grows  in  favor.  Just  now  the  analysis  of  individual 
response  to  social  stimuli  is  increasing  in  importance. 

The  Instinctivist  School — This  type  of  writing  in  social 
psychology  also  goes  back  fairly  distinctly  to  the  eighteenth 
century  and  beyond.  The  writers  on  ethics,  especially  Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson,  Price,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and  Kant,  and 
the  early  psychologists,  particularly  Helvetius  and  Hartley,  and 
the  Scotch  metaphysical  psychologists,  Thomas  Reid  and 
Dugald  Stewart,  were  much  concerned  with  the  native  founda- 
tions of  human  behavior.  The  eighteenth  century  ethicists 
particularly  emphasized  inherited  or  innate  and  intuitive  con- 
science, sympathy,  and  benevolence,  upon  which  other  finished 
social  characteristics  were  built.  These  basic  elements  of  char- 
acter were  in  large  measure  supposed  to  control  and  direct 
other  traits.  Most  of  the  Utilitarians,  especially  J.  S.  Mill, 
Spencer,  and  Leslie  Stephen,  author  of  The  Science  of  Ethics, 
and  the  psychologist  Bain,  also  made  large  use  of  the  category 
of  innate  impulses  and  tendencies.  But  the  Utilitarians  were 
also  feeling  their  way  over  toward  the  third  type  of  social 
psychology,  as  indeed  were  the  ethicists  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

By  far  the  most  outstanding  book  in  this  field  is  McDougall's 
Introduction  to  Social  Psychology.  But  McDougall  was  pre- 
ceded by  William  James,  who,  drawing  from  Preyer  and 
Schneider  in  Germany,  gave  a  dignity  and  plausibility  to  the 
instinct  category  which  hitherto  had  been  lacking.  W.  Trotter, 
in  Instincts  of  the  Herd  in  Peace  and  War,  William  Drever, 
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and  Graham  Wallas,  already  mentioned  in  another  connection, 
are  British  writers  of  prominence  belonging  to  the  instinctivist 
school.  Ellwood  and  Bogardus  in  their  earlier  writings  also 
inclined  largely  in  this  direction,  but  have  since  altered  their 
position. 

The  writers  on  the  new  subject  of  educational  psychology, 
beginning  with  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick  (Fundamentals  of  Child 
Study)  and  coming  down  to  the  recent  works  of  Starch  and 
Pyle,  and  many  of  the  writers  on  educational  sociology,  em- 
phasize rather  generally  the  instinctive  basis  and  domination 
of  finished  behavior.  In  this  they  are  apparently  following 
rather  closely  the  lead  of  Ja'mes  and  McDougall.  In  fact  it 
seemed  for  a  time  quite  recently  that  the  whole  of  social 
science  might  pay  tribute  to  the  instinct  theory. 

The  Environmentalist  School — This  school  also  began 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with  the  theories 
of  the  ethicists  and  psychologists  who  took  into  account  the  in- 
fluence of  the  environment  in  shaping  human  character  traits. 
Locke  and,  in  less  degree,  Hume  and  Helvetius  prepared  the 
way  in  the  study  of  acquired  character  traits  for  the  rather  sys- 
tematic treatise  of  Godwin  previously  referred  to.  Adam  Smith 
also  made  some  contribution  to  this  phase  of  social  psychology 
in  his  Theory  of  the  Moral  Sentiments.  J.  M.  Baldwin  and 
Charles  H.  Cooley  were  the  first  writers  of  marked  prominence 
in  this  country  to  work  extensively  in  this  direction  of  socio- 
psychological  analysis,  although  James  had  preceded  them  by 
almost  twenty  years  in  his  article  entitled  Great  Men,  Great 
Thoughts,  and  the  Environment,  published  in  1880,  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly.  Cooley 's  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order 
was  a  particularly  valuable  introduction  to  this  field  of  study. 
It  was  a  very  specific  attempt  to  describe  the  growth  of  the  self 
or  personality  in  the  child  in  terms  of  its  experiences  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  environment  in  which  it  moved.  This  attempt 
was  made  at  a  time  when  the  mechanism  of  the  conditioned 
response  was  not  yet  known,  at  least  by  name. 

This  newer  terminology  has  been  adopted  in  large  measure 
by  Allport,  who  takes  the  conditioned  response  as  the  specific 
mechanism  by  which  habit  responses  are  built  up  in  the  de- 
veloping personality.     Allport  applies  this  concept  very  exten- 
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sively  to  the  solving  of  all  sorts  of  problems  of  training.  No 
other  concept  has  proved  of  equal  value  in  social  psychology 
and  it  promises  soon  to  outstrip  the  popularity  which  the  con- 
cept of  instinct  formerly  enjoyed  among  the  social  psycholo- 
gists. It  is  also  entering  into  the'field  of  mental  hygiene,  which 
is  closely  related  to  social  psychology.  William  H.  Burnham 
has  included  five  chapters  on  the  conditioned  reflex  in  his  work 
on  The  Normal  Mind  and  most  of  the  other  sixteen  chapters 
are  largely  applications  of  this  principle. 

Dewey,  Mead,  and  Thomas  should  also  be  mentioned  as 
writers  in  this  field  of  social  psychology.  Wallas  and  Ell- 
wood,  although  less  characteristic  of  this  school,  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  These  writers  use  essentially  the 
philosophic  approach  rather  than  the  strictly  technical  behavior- 
istic  one  in  discussing  the  data  and  principles  of  social  psy- 
chology. No  one  of  them  has  made  any  considerable  use  of 
the  conditioned  response  concept  in  accounting  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  habits  within  the  psycho-social  adjustment  process. 
Dewey  and  Mead  make  an  approach  largely  from  the  angle  of 
the  logic  of  the  social  sciences.  Thomas  is  very  definitely  of 
the  environmentalist  school.  Allport,  Thomas  (in  his  theory 
of  the  four  wishes),  Martin,  and  Wallas  show  traces  of  the 
psychoanalytic  influence.  The  chief  interest  of  Wallas  is  in 
the  foundations  of  collective  behavior.  Ellwood  is  concerned 
very  largely  with  the  rational  processes  in  learned  psycho- 
social adjustment. 

Synthetic  Types — As  a  matter  of  actual  composition  most 
of  the  social  psychologies  make  various  combinations  of  these 
relatively  pure  types.  Ellwood  and  Wallas  combine  all  three 
phases  of  social  psychology  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Bogar- 
dus  did  the  same  in  his  earlier  text  book  in  this  field,  but 
now  he  emphasizes  primarily  the  planes  and  currents  and  en- 
vironmental pressures  types.  Gault  follows  the  same  method 
with  even  greater  emphasis.  Even  McDougall  employs  en- 
vironmental data  at  points  in  the  second  section  of  his  Social 
Psychology,  and  especially  in  his  Group  Mind.  But  on  the 
whole,  McDougall,  Cooley,  Ross,  and  Allport,  conform  pretty 
closely  to  the  different  types  which  they  represent. 

The  most  frequent  overlapping  occurs  between  the  planes 
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and  currents  and  environmental  pressures  types.  This  may 
be  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  both  deal  with 
objective  phenomena,  although  the  third  type  of  social  psy- 
chology is  concerned  with  the  subjective  behavior  patterns 
which  are  formed  under  the  environmental  pressures.  Both 
Cooley  and  Allport  illustrate  this  fact  in  their  treatments. 
Secondly,  since  science  interests  itself  first  of  all  in  objective 
phenomena,  which  can  be  measured  and  if  possible  perceived 
directly  through  the  senses,  and  since  social  psychology  is  in 
its  formative  period,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  more  correlations 
would  appear  between  these  two  fields  of  objective  behavior 
than  between  either  of  these  and  that  field  which  concerns 
itself  with  the  subjective  phenomena  of  instinct.  Finally,  our 
modern  world  emphasizes  largely  external  processes  and  phe- 
nomena. We  have  just  recently  come  to  objectify  in  regular 
collective  forms  the  subjective  phenomena  which  constitute 
traditions,  conventions,  mores,  beliefs,  customs,  etc.,  and  to 
conceptualize  them  as  planes  and  currents  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  the  realm  of  purely  introspective  phenomena.  This 
has  objectified  collective  behavior  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in 
which  behaviorism  has  objectified  the  behavior  of  the  individ- 
ual. It  has  caused  the  perceived  psycho-social  environment  to 
increase  very  rapidly  in  volume  and  content.  Consequently 
the  amount  of  material  which  has  to  be  observed  and  inter- 
preted has  also  greatly  expanded,  calling  for  systematic 
analyses  and  treatments. 

The  most  neglected  of  all  aspects  of  social  psychology 
hitherto  has  been  an  account  of  the  integration  of  behavior 
mechanisms  arising  from  the  environmental  pressures  or  or- 
ganizations of  stimuli.  Cooley  and  Baldwin  introduced  this 
treatment  in  more  or  less  general  terms,  getting  down  to 
specific  processes  of  habit  formation  only  occasionally.  But 
Allport,  Watson,  and  Woodworth  have  attempted  to  give  us 
the  actual  mechanisms  by  which  the  processes  of  acquired  be- 
havior growth  take  place.  The  development  of  the  theory  of 
the  conditioned  response  makes  further  expansion  in  this  direc- 
tion easier.  Probably  the  largest  growth  in  social  psychology 
in  the  near  future  will  be  in  this  direction. 

The  more  recent  emphasis  by  writers  of  this  type  is  not  so 
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much  upon  the  steps  in  the  development  of  personality  in  the 
individual  as  upon  the  processes  of  behavior  modification  and 
integration  by  which  these  changes  occur.  Also,  there  is  per- 
haps less  of  a  tendency  among  recent  social  psychologists  to 
give  an  account  of  the  more  permanent  integrations  of  person- 
ality traits  than  was  customary  among  those  (like  Baldwin 
and  Cooley)  who  were  influenced  by  the  educational  psycholo- 
gists of  two  decades  ago,  and  more  of  a  leaning  toward  the 
analysis  of  relatively  immediate  and  temporary  responses  of 
individuals  in  social  situations.  This  latter  tendency,  repre- 
sented by  Allport  and  Martin,  is  probably  in  some  degree  a 
response  to  the  influence  of  the  planes  and  currents  school,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  marked  increase  of  such  appeal  from 
commercialized  amusement  and  publicity  interests,  on  the  other 
hand. 

Earlier  Intellectualism  of  Social  Science — The  de- 
velopment of  theories  of  behavior  mechanisms  in  social 
psychology  recently  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  an 
analysis  of  suggestion  processes  and  of  the  unconscious  pat- 
terns generally.  The  early  accounts  of  psychic  processes  were 
all  couched  in  highly  intellectualistic  terms.  The  reason  for 
this  is  obvious.  The  first  systematic  studies  of  behavior  phe- 
nomena were  mainly  introspective.  Where  the  phenomena  of 
hysteria  or  other  psychopathic  behavior  were  observed,  they 
were  more  likely  to  be  attributed  to  outside,  frequently  tc 
spirit,  causes  than  to  be  looked  upon  as  distorted  phases  of  the 
normal  mental  processes.  The  psychological  treatises  of  the 
eighteenth  and  most  of  those  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
left  these  things  out  of  account  altogether.  The  result,  as 
McDougall  has  so  well  shown,  was  that  the  social  sciences  and 
ethics  of  that  time  were  hopelessly  artificial,  aprioristic  and 
intellectualistic. 

It  was  this  one-sided  intellectualism  in  psychological  inter- 
pretation which  made  the  Utilitarian  philosophy  possible.  The 
philosophers  of  this  school  believed  that  society  could  be  con- 
trolled by  a  properly  regulated  appeal  to  self-interest.  Their 
assumption  was  that  every  one  plans  his  conduct  beforehand 
with  regard  for  his  greatest  advantage.  This  procedure  could 
be  possible  only  if  the  human  mind  were  capable  of  grasping 
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all  the  details  of  any  situation  at  once  and  of  acting  on  them 
effectively.  But  there  is  neither  time,  nor  energy,  nor  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  data  to  make  this  possible.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  constantly  acting  on  some  suggestion  after  incomplete 
analysis  and  with  little,  if  any,  foresight  of  ultimate  conse- 
quences. 

The  same  intellectualistic  bias  created  the  theory  of  the 
economic  man  who  followed  in  his  economic  relationships  the 
Utilitarian  principle  of  enlightened  self-interest  without  error 
or  distorted  prejudice.  According  to  this  concept  the  market 
place  was  a  battle  ground  of  wits  and  all  exchanges  tended  to 
the  mutual  and  maximum  advantage  of  all  the  parties  partici- 
pating. In  jurisprudence  the  same  bias  conceived  of  the  jury 
as  a  group  of  twelve  apostles  of  philosophy  and  of  the  judge 
as  a  dispenser  of  cold  logic.  Law  itself  was  conceived  as  the 
embodiment  of  reason  as  it  earlier  had  been  regarded  as  the 
social  extension  of  the  principle  of  natural  law.  Retributive 
punishment  was  based  on  the  tacit  assumption  that  all  crimes 
were  acts  of  deliberation  and  emanated  from  a  free  will.  In 
ethics  the  good  was  identified  with  the  pleasant,  and  the 
pleasant  was  conceived  of  as  the  product  of  rational  choice. 
The  bad  was  the  unpleasant,  which  afflicted  the  individual  who 
failed  to  use  his  reason.  The  world  was  regarded  as  the  prod- 
uct of  creative  reason,  and  human  happiness  was  supposed 
to  correlate  with  the  maximum  of  rational  guidance.  Reason 
was  itself  looked  upon  more  as  an  absolutistic  entity  than  as 
a  method  of  judgment,  and  it  was  scarcely  conceived  that 
reason  could  support  the  anti-social  motive  or  justify  the  un- 
worthy cause.  If  one  were  judged  for  his  behavior  it  was 
invariably  assumed  by  the  intellectualists  that  he  had  acted 
from  choice  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  of  the  consequences. 
The  mystics,  however,  might  assume  that  some  satanic  per- 
sonage had  dimmed  his  vision  or  warped  his  power  of  judg- 
ment. This  mystical  interpretation  was  the  anthropomorphic 
forerunner  of  the  modern  psychological  theory  of  the  uncon- 
scious. 

Three  Types  of  Action — More  extended  and  careful 
analyses  of  behavior,  however,  have  convinced  us  that  man  is 
not    necessarily   so    intellectually    rigorous   or    logical    in   his 
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choices.     We  may  classify  the  types  of  overt  action  in  which 
one  may  engage  somewhat  as  follows. 

1.  Action  by  impact,  in  which  the  organism  reacts,  not  to 
a  stimulus  differentially  and  distributively,  but  to  some  force 
as  a  mass  of  matter,  very  much  as  if  it  had  no  nervous  or- 
ganization or  other  inner  communicating  system  which  would 
enable  it  to  redirect  its  initial  motion  into  a  controlled  response. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  action  is  the  bodily  transference  of 
position  of  a  man  when  struck  by  an  automobile  or  train.  Of 
course  most  action  by  impact  soon  transforms  itself  into  action 
by  response  to  stimuli.  That  is,  the  organism  rapidly  gains 
control  of  itself  through  its  nervous  system  and  brings  itself 
into  a  position  or  attitude  more  advantageous  to  itself.  In 
many  cases  the  action  by  impact  is  partly  or  wholly  transformed 
into  action  by  selective  response  before  the  activity  is  com- 
pleted. 

2.  Action  on  the  basis  of  relatively  automatic  behavior 
mechanisms.  These  mechanisms  are  of  two  sorts:  (i)  in- 
stinctive processes  and  (2)  habitual  processes.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  inherited  reaction 
patterns  has  been  greatly  overestimated.  Apparently  not  a  very 
large  portion  of  human  behavior  belongs  to  the  instinctive 
category,  for  complex  activity  calls  for  so  much  differentiation 
of  response  that  the  basic  instinctive  patterns  are  quickly 
changed  into  habitual  ones.  Not  all  habits  are  necessarily  un- 
conscious in  their  operation.  Only  the  purely  automatic  ones 
call  forth  no  conscious  responses  in  the  nervous  mechanism. 
Most  habitual  responses  occur  on  a  relatively  low  level  of 
consciousness. 

3.  Action  by  choice  constitutes  a  third  type  of  behavior. 
The  fact  of  choice  implies  some  degree  of  foresight  and 
evaluation  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  response.  Where  the 
behavior  involves  foresight,  this  consciousness  of  the  end  be- 
comes itself  an  important  consideration  in  understanding  and 
describing  the  act.  We  may  divide  the  motives  to  conscious 
choices  into  two  groups :  ( i )  Those  choices  which  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  subjective  appeal,  that  is,  when  the  desire  for 
])leasant  feeling  or  the  wish  to  escape  unpleasantness  is  the 
dominant  motive;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the  choice  is  based 
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on  an  objective  consideration  of  the  logical  merits  of  the 
behavior.  Presumably  the  choice  would  here  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  some  socially  approved  criterion  of  values,  but  the 
choice  may  be  based  on  some  metaphysically  assumed  obliga- 
tion or  relationship.  Choice  as  here  used  does  not  imply  fiatis- 
tic  behavior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  behavior  is  the  product 
of  a  conjunction  of  environmental  pressures  and  the  set  of  the 
organism.  What  we  call  choice  is  the  resolution  of  conflicting 
sets  and  the  prevision  of  the  direction  of  the  resulting  behavior. 

Of  course  these  three  major  types  of  behavior  graduate  into 
each  other  and  no  thoroughly  distinct  dividing  line  can  be 
drawn  between  any  two  of  them.  The  middle  group  apparently 
comprises  by  far  the  largest  number  of  behavior  patterns,  al- 
though the  other  two  are  also  very  significant  in  an  inclusive 
account  of  behavior.  Under  the  first  group  we  should  classify 
the  more  than  a  million  more  or  less  serious  accidents  which 
occur  in  this  country  annually.  In  the  third  group  we  find  those 
phases  of  behavior  which  arise  in  times  of  conflict  or  of  crisis. 
Apparently  we  do  not  make  choices  unless  we  are  compelled 
to  do  so,  even  in  a  crucial  situation.  And  the  choice  itself  may 
be  emotional  and  subjective  rather  than  rational  and  objective. 
When  possible  we  fall  back  upon  the  guidance  of  ready-made 
action  patterns.  That  is,  we  act  either  from  instinct  (which  is 
not  very  frequently  the  case)  or  from  habit.  In  such  relatively 
unconscious  conduct  we  are  able  to  save  time  and  energy  for 
other  phases  of  adjustment  which  require  more  conscious 
resolution  of  conflicting  impulses. 

The  emphasis  upon  unconscious  behavior  has  come 
primarily  from  three  sources.  With  the  remarkable  growth 
in  complexity  of  modern  life  there  has  come  about  a  vast 
increase  in  crowd  phenomena  and  of  those  more  abstract  types 
of  contacts  which  Ross  classes  under  the  phenomena  of  the 
public.  It  was  perceived  that  the  crowd  and  some  forms  of 
the  public  operate  largely  through  suggestion  and  only  partly 
on  a  conscious  and  purposive  basis.  Certainly  the  grade  of 
choice  in  these  types  of  behavior  is  very  low.  Also,  as  psy- 
chology came  to  be  applied  to  business,  in  personnel  manage- 
ment and  especially  in  the  field  of  advertising,  a  large  group 
of  unconscious  behavior  phenomena  opened  up  for  psycholog- 
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ical  analysis.  The  psychology  of  the  newspaper  presentation 
and  of  the  movie,  among  other  examples,  also  urged  itself  on 
our  attention.  From  such  sources  materials  have  come  which 
are  of  great  value  to  social  psychology. 

The  students  of  so-called  abnormal  psychology — the  psy- 
chiatrists, suggestion  therapists,  and  the  psychoanalysts — 
also  began,  a  generation  or  more  ago,  to  uncover  vast  fields  of 
unconscious  or  dimly  conscious  behavior.  These  phenomena 
had  previously  been  explained  in  the  terminology  of  the  pseudo- 
sciences  of  spiritism,  demonology,  and  other  mystical  inter- 
pretations, when  not  neglected  altogether.  The  work  of 
Kraepelin,  Charcot,  Bernheim,  and  Janet  introduced  us  to  the 
new  methods  of  interpretation  which  have  been  so  widely  ex- 
tended and  accepted  in  recent  years.  Perhaps  it  is  psycho- 
analysis which  latterly  has  given  us  most  data  in  this  field. 
Without  accepting  its  teachings  uncritically  we  can  say  without 
hesitation  that  it  has  opened  up  many  new  psychic  phenomena 
arising  from  sublimations  and  repressions  and  conflicts  and 
the  consequent  attempts  to  escape  from  reality  into  a  pleas- 
anter  world  of  imagination  or  of  dreams.  This  tendency  to 
seek  flight  from  reality  is  now  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
sistent and  universal  characteristics  of  practically  all  men.  Art, 
social  intercourse,  play  of  all  sorts,  our  ideas  and  ideals,  even 
our  daily  hobbies  in  some  degree  afford  us  an  opportunity  to 
shift  our  attention  from  the  active  conflict  situations  to  that  of 
comfortable  adjustment,  even  if  only  in  our  dreams. 

Habit  versus  Instinct  in  Relatively  Automatic  Be- 
havior— McDougall  has  correctly  indicated  the  need  for  an 
escape  from  an  artificial  and  overintellectualized  interpretation 
of  social  processes.  As  we  have  seen,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  from  our  analysis  of  the  mass  phenomena  of  the 
psycho-social  environment  and  from  our  studies  of  psycho- 
pathic personalities  that  in  a  large  part  of  our  behavior  we  act 
from  relatively  unconscious  inn)ulses  rather  than  from  highly 
conscious  motives  of  advantage  to  ourselves  or  to  society. 
What  is  the  nature  of  these  impulses  which  dominate  our  be- 
havior? McDougall  says  they  are  instinctive;  that  the  factor 
in  psychology  which  we  have  neglected  is  the  original  nature 
of  man;  that  in  order  to  achieve  a  complete  picture  of  men  in 
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action,  whether  performing  as  individuals  or  as  members  of  a 
group,  or  in  any  social  contacts  whatever,  it  is  necessary  to 
unravel  the  hidden  springs  of  conduct  which  come  to  us  by  in- 
heritance. 

This  theory  represents  the  dominance  of  the  biological  view- 
point in  psychology,  which  began  to  be  so  strong  soon  after 
1900  and  which  was  clearly  discernible  as  early  as  the  1890's 
when  the  physiological  psychologies  began  to  appear.  Before 
this,  psychology  had  been  dominated  by  metaphysics  and 
formal  logic,  and  if  we  were  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
two  methods  of  interpreting  conduct,  we  should  unquestionably 
prefer  the  instinct  theory.  But  the  environmentalist  believes 
he  has  a  more  adequate  substitute  for  both  of  the  preceding 
methods  of  accounting  for  human  behavior.  He  does  not  deny 
that  the  instinctivist  view  has  great  significance  and  explains 
many  basic  facts.  He  contends,  however,  that  we  live  not  in 
a  world  of  primitive  nature,  but  in  one  in  which  our  adjustments 
are  on  an  acquired  or  cultural  basis.  Therefore  the  impulses 
which  give  man  largely  an  unconscious  direction  are  habits 
rather  than  instincts.  Why  this  rather  obvious  fact  should  not 
sooner  have  been  perceived  and  appreciated  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. It  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  analysis  of 
the  behavior  of  living  forms  had  proceeded  farther  than  the 
analysis  of  the  objective  phenomena  of  the  psycho-social  en- 
vironment when  the  instinctivist  interpretations  of  behavior 
were  produced.  That  was  in  the  day  of  the  dominance  of  the 
biological  concepts  and  methodology  in  all  science.  We  are 
now  beginning  to  appreciate  the  environmentalist  conception. 
This  transition  is  taking  effect  even  in  the  field  of  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  as  is  so  amply  evidenced  by  the  conclusions 
of  Professors  Child,  Herrick,  Newman,  and  even  Jennings  and 
C.  B.  Davenport. 
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CHAPTER  IV 
METHOD    OF   THE   PRESENT   TREATMENT 

Synthetic  Treatment — The  present  treatment  of  social 
psychology  is  more  or  less  synthetic  and  eclectic  in  its  plan  and 
content.  It  attempts  to  make  use  of  the  most  valid  materials 
in  all  three  phases  of  the  subject  as  it  has  been  presented 
hitherto,  but  it  emphasizes  especially  the  development  of  ac- 
quired character  in  the  individual  under  social  pressures  or 
stimulus  patterns.  As  will  appear  from  the  context,  and  from 
a  previous  work  by  the  author,  the  ordinary  presentation  of  the 
theory  of  inherited  behavior  patterns  cannot  be  accepted  in 
this  treatise.  The  position  is  taken  that  environment  rather 
than  inheritance  is  responsible  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
adjustment  traits  of  the  individual,  although  there  is  no  denial 
that  individual  differences  in  inherited  capacities  exist.  The 
basic  contention  is  that  the  social  environment  has  now  come 
to  be  so  highly  organized  and  powerful  that  it  presents  stimuli 
which  select  these  inherited  and  other  acquired  responses  in 
the  individual  and  give  predominance  to  those  characteristics 
and  impulses  within  him  which  are  necessary  for  his  effective 
adjustment  to  any  social  situation.  That  is,  the  social  environ- 
ment, through  the  selective  operation  of  the  stimuli  which  it 
presents,  selects  in  the  individual  those  responses  which  are 
necessary  for" his  adequate  adjustment  to  its  own  organization. 

Divisions — The  book  as  written  falls  into  four  parts.  The 
first  part  presents  the  general  and  special  considerations  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  grasping  the  significance  and 
content  of  the  science  of  social  psychology.  This  part  deals 
with  the  nature  of  science  and  scientific  methods,  the  relations 
of  social  psychology  to  psychology  and  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  phases  of  the  subject  of  social  psychology  as  they  have  been 
developed  and  treated  by  various  writers.  These  phases  may 
proj)cily  be  called  the  schools  of  social  psychology.     Part  I 
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is  therefore  an  introduction  to  the  science  of  social  psychology, 
which  is  developed  in  the  other  three  parts. 

Behavior  of  the  Organism — Part  II  presents  the  human 
organism  as  a  functioning  unit  in  a  social  situation.  This 
presentation  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  character  of  the  socius  before  an  intelligible  ex- 
position of  his  development  and  transformation  under  environ- 
mental pressures  can  be  made.  It  is  through  his  response  to 
stimuli  from  the  environment  that  all  transformations  in  the 
social  structure  or  organization  are  made.  It  is  also  through 
him  that  all  social  functioning  occurs.  In  this  treatment  the 
individual  or  socius  is  not  taken  as  a  static  or  fixed  quantum, 
but  Is  regarded  as  a  changing  psycho-biological  organism. 
First  he  is  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  his  inheritance  as 
determined  by  the  organization  of  his  protoplasms  in  the  germ 
cells.  Next,  the  factors  in  the  environment  which  operate 
selectively  to  modify  and  transform  these  inherited  structures 
and  integrations  are  passed  in  review,  with  some  analysis  of 
the  method  by  which  they  operate  upon  the  psycho-biological 
organism  through  their  presentation  of  stimuli.  The  remainder 
of  Part  II  is  concerned  with  a  presentation  and  discussion  of 
the  behavior  patterns  and  bio-psychic  and  neuro-psychic  proc- 
esses and  technique  which  arise  in  the  individual  out  of  the 
combined  operation  of  heredity  and  environment.  These  be- 
havior patterns  and  processes  are  treated  both  analytically  and 
developmentally.  The  interest  here  is  in  the  types  of  behavior 
mechanisms  possessed  by  the  individual,  as  an  aid  to  under- 
standing the  method  by  which  these  are  organized  and  trans- 
formed by  the  social  and  natural  pressures  or  stimuli  to  which 
he  is  subjected  in  our  socially  integrated  world.  Part  II, 
therefore,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  application  of  bio-psychology 
to  social  psychology  proper.  But,  as  McDougall  has  indicated, 
an  analysis  of  the  individual  is  so  indispensable  to  the  treat- 
ment of  his  behavior  in  a  social  situation  that  it  must  be  pre- 
sented here  in  order  to  acquaint  the  student  adequately  with 
the  tools  which  he  must  use  in  dissecting  the  socio-psycholog- 
ical  and  psycho-social  processes  as  such. 

The  Individual  in  Response  to  His  Environment — 
Part    III    presents   the   socio-psychological    processes    proper. 
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Part  IV  is  concerned  with  the  psycho-social  processes,  or  those 
which  operate  selectively  upon  the  individual's  behavior.  Part 
III  makes  the  transition  from  the  socio-psychic  responses  of 
individuals  to  the  psycho-social  organization  of  stimuli  from 
the  environment.  It  is  concerned,  therefore,  with  the  method 
by  which  habits  are  developed  in  the  individual  as  a  means 
of  enabling  him  to  adjust  his  behavior  to  the  collective  be- 
havior and  to  all  of  those  environmental  conditions  which  may 
be  termed  social.  This  process  of  adaptation  of  the  self  to  the 
collectivity  is  also  a  process  of  defining  and  organizing  the 
self,  and  likewise  of  constantly  transforming  the  environment. 
The  process  of  adaptation  is  not  merely  negative,  one  of 
passive  conformity  to  the  environmental  situation.  It  is  also 
constructive  and  involves  the  expansion  and  integration  of 
one's  own  personality  through  the  acquisition  of  habits  or 
acquired  behavior  mechanisms,  and  also  the  re-creation  or  re- 
organization of  the  environment,  especially  the  social  environ- 
ment. But  the  power  of  any  one  individual  unaided  to  trans- 
form the  environment  grows  relatively  less  and  the  power  of 
the  social  environment  to  transform  the  individual  responses 
grows  relatively  greater  as  it  becomes  more  strongly  integrated. 
The  transformation  of  the  environment  becomes  increasingly 
a  collective  undertaking.  The  process  of  adaptation  is,  there- 
fore, as  Professor  Cooley  and  others  have  pointed  out,  bipolar 
or  reciprocal.  One  comes  to  understand  himself  as  he  under- 
stands his  environment,  especially  his  psycho-social  environ- 
ment. And  he  develops  and  creates  self — a  socialized  self — 
through  the  development  and  integration  of  habits  as  he  ana- 
lyzes and,  in  a  measure,  helps  to  integrate  and  create  collective 
forms  and  processes.  The  process  of  differentiating  and 
segregating  the  self  or  personality  and  the  environment  and  of 
objects  within  both  categories  is,  as  we  shall  see  in  Part  III, 
necessary  as  a  means  of  giving  the  individual  leverage  for  the 
effective  organization  of  his  adjustment  behavior.  But  this 
same  process  of  adjustment  results  in  new  assimilative  inte- 
grations of  the  personality  and  the  environment,  through  imita- 
tion and  otherwise,  as  will  be  shown  in  Parts  III  and  IV. 
Differentiation  from  and  reintegration  with  the  environment 
go  on  constantly  as  phases  of  the  adjustment  process. 
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The  Psycho-Social  Organization — Part  IV  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  objective  or  group  processes  which  condition 
and  organize  the  individual  responses  collectively.  It  outlines 
in  moderate  detail  those  psycho-social  processes  and  structures 
which  serve  as  the  social  environmental  pressures  and  provide 
the  stimuli  which  initiate  and  control  the  recognitive  and  imita- 
tive processes  discussed  in  Part  III.  These  objective  psycho- 
social processes  consist  of  direct  and  indirect  contact  groups, 
of  attitudes  and  ideals  which  symbolize  and  project  collective 
behavior,  of  institutional  and  non-institutional  controls.  As 
objective  phenomena  they  are  a  part  of  the  data  of  sociology 
and  of  the  social  sciences  generally.  But  as  processes  affording 
stimuli  to  the  individual  behaving  in  a  collective  response  sit- 
uation they  are  also  data  for  social  psychology.  In  this  second 
respect  they  bear  a  relationship  to  social  psychology  analogous 
to  that  of  the  data  of  the  bio-psychic  organism  treated  in  Part 
II,  which  are  also  data  for  bio-psychology  as  well  as  for  social 
psychology.  It  is  through  these  data  of  individual  behavior, 
treated  in  Part  II,  and  the  psycho-social  data  of  social  organi- 
zation and  control,  treated  in  Part  IV,  that  social  psychology 
makes  its  chief  liaisons  with  the  sciences  of  individual  psy- 
chology on  the  one  hand  and  with  the  other  social  sciences  on 
the  other  hand. 

Departures  in  this  Text — It  has  been  the  purpose  in 
this  treatise  to  present  the  subject  matter  of  social  psychology 
as  data  and  principles,  or,  as  sometimes  said,  as  pure  science, 
rather  than  as  application  or  applied  science.  Consequently, 
some  readers  may  be  concerned  at  the  omission  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  certain  problems  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  in- 
dividuals and  groups  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  meet 
in  the  text  books  on  this  subject.  It  is  the  view  of  the  present 
writer,  however,  that  such  discussions  belong  in  separate 
treatises  on  social  organization,  social  control,  and  social  ethics, 
rather  than  in  a  treatise  on  the  principles  and  data  of  social 
psychology. 

In  the  matter  of  terminology  also  there  has  been  some 
departure  from  previous  usage.  This  seemed  to  the  present 
writer  to  be  unavoidable  because  of  his  emphasis  upon  certain 
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themes  and  relationships  not  previously  discussed  in  sufficient 
detail  to  call  forth  corresponding  terminology.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  in  all  instances,  in  fact,  in  which  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  the  older  terminology  has  been  retained. 
Some  of  the  ultra  behaviorists  (the  author  thinks  of  himself 
as  a  behaviorist)  may  even  blame  him  for  being  so  conserva- 
tive in  his  retention  of  much  of  the  terminology  of  the  old 
introspective  psychology.  His  justification  is  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  clearness,  and 
clearness  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  any  exposition. 
The  chief  departures  from  the  old  terminology  are,  therefore, 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  additions  to  it.  They  center  primarily 
in  the  adoption  of  the  term  neuro-psychic  technique  and  the 
various  terms  differentiating  the  environment  into  its  several 
phases.  To  this  also  may  possibly  be  added  the  concrete  em- 
phasis upon  a  psychological  and  functional  distinction  between 
the  inner  or  attitudinal  (sometimes  called  covert  or  implicit) 
and  overt  aspects  of  behavior.  An  explanation  of  the  purpose 
of  these  departures  is  made  in  each  case  at  the  point  at  which 
the  variation  from  custom  occurs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  results 
justify  the  usage.  The  term  neuro-psychic  technique  merely 
emphasizes  the  neural  (conscious  or  unconscious)  aspects  of 
behavior  in  contrast  to  the  more  complete  or  total  overt  adjust- 
ment responses,  to  which  they  are  usually  preliminary  and  pre- 
paratory. There  is  no  attempt  to  draw  any  complete  or  final 
distinction  between  neuro-psychic  (symbolic  and  internal)  and 
neuro-muscular  (total  overt  response)  behavior.  Both  aspects 
of  behavior  have  their  neural  organization,  but  only  the  latter 
has  a  well  defined  overt  phase  as  distinguished  from  symbolic 
responses,  and  only  the  former  normally  is  highly  conscious 
and  complex.  Neuro-psychic  behavior  is  a  substitute  for 
neuro-muscular  behavior,  and  api)ears  only  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  is  being  interrupted  or  modified. 

Anticti'atkd  Criticisms — Some  psychologists  may  also 
object  to  the  retention  of  a  distinction  between  conscious  and 
unconscious  behavior.  So  far  as  the  actual  bio-chemical  func- 
tioning of  the  nervous  processes  within  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned there  is,  possibly,  no  such  distinction.  All  behavior 
mechanisms  are  equally  definite  anatomical  and  physiological 
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facts  whether  they  are  conscious  or  unconscious.  The  social 
psychologist  makes  this  distinction  because  conscious  behavior 
mechanisms  apparently  can  be  more  effectively  projected  into 
symbolic  collective  behavior  patterns  to  function  as  means  to 
purposive  social  organization  and  social  control.  Similarly 
there  are  socio-psychological  and  sociological  justifications 
for  distinguishing  rational  and  irrational,  social  and  anti-social, 
moral  and  immoral,  imitative  and  non-imitative  behavior  which 
are  not  apparent  in  the  premises  to  the  individual  psychologist 
who  looks  only  to  the  neural  and  physiological  mechanisms  for 
the  data  of  his  science.  Psychology,  to  meet  the  needs  of  so- 
cial science,  must  look  beyond  mere  neurological  and  physiolog- 
ical mechanisms  and  seek  to  include  social  or  collective 
relationship  patterns,  although  the  neurological  and  physiolog- 
ical emphases  are  indispensable  to  the  social  scientists  as  well  as 
to  the  psychologist. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  in  this  connection  to  forestall  an 
erroneous  interpretation.  Because  this  volume  emphasizes  the 
development  of  the  technique  of  the  adjustment  of  the  individ- 
ual to  his  social  environment  from  the  instinctive  aspects  to 
the  rational,  some  readers  may  conclude  that  the  writer  is  under 
the  impression  that  in  our  day  men  ordinarily  and  habitually 
use  the  rational  adjustment  procedures.  There  is  no  such 
illusion  on  his  part.  In  writing  a  treatise  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  a  science  it  is  necessary  to  describe  all  of  the  signif- 
icant processes  involved,  but  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  author 
— in  many  cases  not  even  desirable — to  attempt  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  various  processes  are  employed  in 
practice.  This  is  quite  as  true  in  the  theory  of  social  psychol- 
ogy as  of  chemistry.  In  the  applied  aspects  of  the  subject, 
however,  such  estimates  may  very  properly  constitute  a  phase 
of  the  treatment. 

Organism  and  Environment — Three  other  criticisms 
should,  perhaps,  be  anticipated.  The  first  is  an  objection  to 
the  distinction  between  environment  and  organism  so  fre- 
quently made  in  this  volume.  This  criticism  will  probably  be 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  segregation  is  impossible,  since  a  part 
of  the  organism,  even  the  organism  as  a  whole,  frequently 
serves  to  release  response  mechanisms  within  itself.     This  is, 
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of  course,  true.  Nor  is  it  the  intention  of  this  book  to  confine 
the  environment  to  stimulus-giving  objects  wholly  outside  the 
organism.  The  contention  is  that  every  response  mechanism 
has  its  stimulus,  inside  or  outside  of  the  organism,  and  that 
stimulus-response  processes  indicate  stimulus-giving  objects 
which  constitute  environment  for  the  reacting  mechanisms. 
Since  in  a  social  situation  the  organism  usually  responds  as  a 
unit  to  its  stimuli  it  is  well  to  know  what  objects,  including  the 
organism  itself  and  its  behavior  patterns,  constitute  its  environ- 
ment. Environment  is  simply  that  which  offers  stimuli  or  con- 
ditions responses. 

A  closely  related  criticism  anticipated  is  that  the  social  psy- 
chologist and  the  sociologist  are  interested  in  behavior,  that 
they  are  concerned  more  with  what  people  do  under  certain 
circumstances  than  with  what  constitutes  an  environment  or 
an  organism.  This  also  is  true.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  antic- 
ipate behavior  without  knowing  what  stimuli  are  available. 
Watson,  in  his  behavioristic  program,  states  that  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  science  of  behavior  is  to  make  it  possible  to  pre- 
dict what  will  be  the  probable  response  when  a  given  stimulus 
is  applied.  Such  a  program  involves  the  ascertainment  of  two 
things:  the  nature  of  the  response  mechanisms  (the  organiza- 
tion of  the  organism),  and  the  nature  of  the  stimuli  (the  or- 
ganization of  the  environment).  Psychology  has  already  gone 
far  in  the  investigation  of  the  former.  The  time  is  more  than 
ripe  for  the  sociologists  or  others  to  undertake  the  systematic 
study  of  the  latter.  Hence  the  emphasis  in  this  volume  upon 
the  organization  of  the  environment  (including  that  of  the 
internal  physiology  and  anatomy  of  the  organism  itself  treated 
in  Chapter  VII). 

A  corollary  to  this  second  criticism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
contention  of  some  social  psychologists  that  social  psychology 
is  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  groups  and  of  individuals 
in  groups  and  that  what  goes  on  within  the  individual's  neuro- 
psychic  organization  is  the  concern  of  the  psychologist,  not  of 
the  social  psychologist.  They  draw  an  analogy  from  physics, 
saying  that  physics  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  progress 
if  it  had  refused  to  investigate  the  behavior  of  masses  before 
investigating  the  inner  organization  of  the  constituent  atoms. 
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The  two  problems  of  investigation  are  not  exactly  analogous, 
but  aside  from  this  fact,  the  comparison  is  properly  of  physics 
and  sociology  rather  than  of  physics  and  social  psychology. 
It  is  true  that  sociology  may  be  studied  as  the  behavior  of 
groups  and  of  individuals  in  groups  without  raising  the  ques- 
tion directly  as  to  the  organization  of  the  internal  mechanisms. 
It  was  studied  in  this  manner  until  it  recognized  the  need  of 
assistance  from  social  psychology.  But  social  psychology  is  not 
sociology.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  a  psychological  as  well  as 
a  social  science  indicates  that  its  task  is  the  study  of  the  re- 
sponses of  the  individual  to  his  social  environment.  Its  task 
is  exactly  this  of  connecting  the  environment  (stimulus-giving 
objects)  with  the  organism  (response  mechanisms).  The 
function  of  social  psychology  is  to  tell  us  how  we  can  control 
the  behavior  of  individuals  in  the  group  or  in  any  social  situ- 
ation, and  how  the  individual  can  control  the  behavior  of  the 
group.  This  involves  both  an  organized  presentation  of  stim- 
ulus controls  (environmental  organization)  and  of  response 
mechanisms  (the  organization  of  the  personality).  The  neg- 
lect of  the  former  aspect  leaves  us  psychology;  of  the  latter, 
sociology.  In  either  case  of  neglect  we  have  no  social 
psychology. 

The  Dominance  of  the  Environment — Still  another 
criticism,  this  time  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  psy- 
chology, is  likely  to  be  directed  against  the  "metaphysical"  as- 
sumption of  an  environmental  organization  and  control  where 
we  have  only  individuals  behaving  with  reference  to  one  an- 
other. On  the  one  hand  it  will  be  objected  that  institutions  and 
groups,  considered  aside  from  the  behavior  of  individuals,  are 
only  metaphysical  assumptions,  not  tangible  realities  capable  of 
presenting  stimuli  of  their  own.  This  is  true,  except  where 
such  institutional  and  group  behavior  has  deposited  some 
tangible  organization,  symbolic  or  physical,  which  is  usually 
the  case.  Where  reference  is  made  to  institutional  or  group 
control  in  this  volume  the  intention  is  always  to  convey  the 
meaning  that  it  is  individuals  (although  mutually  conditioned 
or  "organized"  individuals)  or  tangible  structures  of  organi- 
zation which  give  the  stimuli  to  resjx)nses. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  in  pursuance  of  this  criticism,  it  will 
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be  objected  that  it  is  the  individual  who  acts  by  virtue  of  his 
inner  organization  and  that  the  environment  has  no  power  to 
compel  a  response.  Throughout  this  volume  the  environment 
is  referred  to  as  dominating  the  formation  of  behavior  patterns 
in  the  individual.  His  character  is  regarded  as  in  large  meas- 
ure the  result  of  the  operation  of  social  pressures.  It  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  to  explain  that  the  author  does  not  con- 
ceive of  these  pressures  as  operating  in  any  physical  sense.  All 
behavior  is  the  behavior  of  individuals,  even  when  they  act  in 
collective  behavior  or  adjustment  situations.  Also,  the  be- 
havior of  individuals,  as  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
is  organized  primarily  in  the  form  of  neural  responses  to 
stimuli.  The  preexisting  neural  organization  of  the  individual, 
inherited  and  acquired,  and  his  other  physiological  and  ana- 
tomical organizations  function  in  the  determination  of  the  re- 
sponses of  the  organism  to  the  environmental  stimuli.  Nor- 
mally the  internal  organization  determines  these  responses,  and, 
as  Allport  has  so  clearly  shown,  the  drives  or  prepotent  im- 
pulses which  result  from  this  inner  organization  may  be  said 
metaphorically  and  somewhat  metaphysically  to  reach  out  for 
suitable  stimuli  to  release  their  response  mechanisms.  But  it  is, 
after  all,  the  environment  which  offers  the  stimuli,  whether 
this  environment  be  another  part  of  the  same  organism,  other 
organisms,  or  physical  and  symbolic  structures  organized  out- 
side of  the  individual  and  themselves  organized  or  created  by 
mankind  in  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  also  true  that  each 
individual  contributes  to  the  organization  of  this  external  stim- 
ulus-giving environment,  but  any  one  individual  can  con- 
struct only  a  very  infinitesimal  part  of  it,  unless  his  construction 
be  in  the  realm  of  phantasy  instead  of  fact.  It  is  because  the 
individual's  character  development  depends  so  overwhelmingly 
upon  the  stimuli  which  the  environment  affords  him  before 
and  after  birth  that  we  speak  of  this  environment  as  domi- 
nating his  behavior  and  his  acquired  human  nature.  In  the 
long  run  he  becomes  pretty  much  what  the  environment  affords 
him  opportunity  for  becoming  through  offering  him  stimuli  for 
the  release  of  j)rcconditioned  responses  and  for  the  condition- 
ing of  new  responses.  Control  of  individual  adjustment  and 
character  formation  is,  therefore,  not  physical,  but  psycholog- 
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ical  and  social.  The  environmental  or  objective  social  inter- 
pretation of  character  control  is  therefore  not  psychologically 
unsound.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  possible  interpreta- 
tion, for,  while  the  social  environment  is  in  the  long  run  created 
by  individuals,  it  is  constituted  of  their  responses  to  environ- 
ments already  existing,  either  natural  or  social. 

The  general  point  of  view  of  this  book  may  be  stated 
as  follows: 

1.  The  organic  or  internal  bases  of  behavior  have  always 
been  determined  through  selection  and  in  the  long  run  by 
environmental  factors  or  controls.  But  with  the  development 
of  human-made  or  social  environments  there  has  appeared  a 
tendency  for  them  to  become  increasingly  dependent  upon  and 
subordinate  to  the  psycho-social  and  other  highly  derivative 
behavior  controls. 

2.  Behavior  patterns  tend  to  evolve,  both  phylogenetically 
and  ontogenetically,  from  the  concrete,  inherited,  immediate, 
and  predominantly  overt  types  to  the  abstract,  acquired,  sym- 
bolic, and  predominantly  internal  types. 

3.  Symbolic  behavior  and  symbolic  behavior  controls 
(language)  tend  to  evolve  from  the  concrete  and  partial  overt 
responses  of  the  organism  to  the  abstract  and  verbal  or  sub- 
stitute overt  and  internal  response  forms. 

4.  Symbolic  behavior  tends  to  become  increasingly  im- 
portant in  the  adjustment  process : 

(i)  In  individual  adjustment,  such  as  delayed  or  modi- 
fied response,  where  it  functions  as  thinking ; 

(2)  In  social  adjustment,  where  it  functions  objectively 
as  the  content  of  science; 

(3)  In  communication,  where  it  functions  both  directly 
and  indirectly  between  people  of  the  same  time,  and 
wholly  indirectly  between  people  of  different  times 
by  means  of  its  storage  functions. 

5.  Individual  character  or  behavior  patterns  and  sets  tend 
to  become  increasingly  acquired  or  habitual  as  the  result  of  the 
differentiation  of  new  stimuli  in  the  environment  and  the  con- 
ditioning of  new  responses  to  these  stimuli.  By  this  means 
the  world  or  universe  constantly  expands  for  the  individual  and 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  to  respond  to  this  world  increases 
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pari  passu.  Thus  individual  character  or  personaHty  becomes 
richer  and  more  intellectual,  and  the  environment  becomes  in- 
creasingly elaborate  and  social,  expanding  into  highly  deriva- 
tive forms  of  the  social  and  institutional  type. 

6.  Social  organization  tends  to  be  characterized  increasingly 
by  abstract  derivative  and  non  face-to- face  groups  rather  than 
by  primary,  concrete,  and  face-to-face  groups.  The  sanctions 
for  this  increasingly  abstract  social  organization  also  tend  to 
evolve  from  the  concrete  emotional  attitudes  of  the  primary 
groups  to  the  highly  abstract  and  derivative  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples which  dominate  the  abstract  derivative  groups. 

7.  Institutional  controls  tend  to  shift  from  the  primarily 
customary  and  traditional  to  the  predominantly  scientific. 

8.  Leadership,  which  represents  the  process  of  focusing 
stimuli  upon  individuals  responding  in  a  social  situation, 
tends  to  evolve  from  the  direct,  personal,  emotional  type  to 
the  indirect,  impersonal,  and  intellectual  types. 

9.  Men  learn  to  project  their  adjustments  into  the  future 
and  to  behave  telically,  at  first  largely  as  individuals  and  later 
collectively.  In  the  early  stages  of  their  social  evolution  men 
project  relatively  personal  and  immediate  ends  or  objectives. 
But  as  their  power  of  handling  symbolic  behavior  mechanisms 
and  concepts  develops  and  abstract  science  is  invented  as  the 
supreme  symbolic  system  for  making  adjustments,  the  ends 
projected  become  increasingly  social  or  impersonal  and  indirect 
or  intermediary  to  other  ends.  In  this  way  mankind  may  be 
said  to  attempt  to  control  their  own  social  evolution. 

These  tendencies  are  not  regarded  as  inevitable  or  absolute 
metaphysical  princi])les  inherent  in  the  organization  of  nature 
itself,  but  are  stated  as  empirical  or  projected  generalizations 
of  observed  data.  They  are  emphasized  throughout  the  book 
because  it  is  believed  that  these  are  the  psychological  and  socio- 
psychological  tendencies  which  are  most  characteristic  of  men 
as  distinguished  from  other  animals  and  which  distinguish 
modern  society  from  primitive  society,  and  that  an  understand- 
ing of  these  points  is  essential  to  an  understanding  of  modern 
society. 


Part  II 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  COLLECTIVE 
BEHAVIOR 
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CHAPTER  V 
THE    ORGANIC    BASES    OF    BEHAVIOR 

The  Nature  of  the  Organism — The  individual  animal 
organism  is  the  primary  unit  mechanism  of  social  as  well  as  of 
individual  behavior.  There  are  more  complex  units  of  collec- 
tive behavior,  consisting  of  groups  and  associations  of  all  kinds, 
but  these  are  always  either  multiples  of  individual  organisms 
or  some  other  combination,  in  a  more  or  less  complex  ratio, 
of  individuals.  These  complex  and  multiple  units  in  social 
behavior  patterns  will  be  discussed  later.  In  this  chapter  it 
will  be  our  task  to  sketch  some  of  the  more  important  traits 
of  the  individual  organism  in  so  far  as  they  are  significant  for 
the  problem  of  social  or  collective  behavior. 

All  animal  organisms  are  constituted  of  protoplasms.  These 
protoplasms  are  in  general  similar  for  all  of  the  organs  and 
tissues  of  the  body,  but  they  differ  sufficiently  in  chemical 
composition  and  structure  as  to  be  distinguished  functionally, 
at  least  in  some  measure.  The  most  obvious  distinctions  in 
protoplasms  are,  perhaps,  between  those  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  muscles,  the  glands,  the  osseous  system,  and  the  blood 
or  lymph.  Each  of  these,  and  each  other  type  of  protoplasm, 
has  its  own  specific  set  of  functions  to  perform.  The  psy- 
chologist is  of  course  interested  especially  in  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  business  of  which  is  to  be  susceptible  to  stimuli  sources 
in  the  environment  and  to  transmit  the  impulses  thus  received 
and  to  mediate  a  partial  or  total  response  of  the  organism  to 
its  environment.  The  nervous  system  is  a  special  protoplasmic 
mechanism  developed  in  connection  with  the  other  protoplasms 
of  the  organism  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more  rapid  and 
economical  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment  than  would  be  possible  without  such  an  adjusting 
mechanism. 

SoMjB  Characteristics  of  Protoplasm — All  protoplasm 
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possesses  the  quality  known  as  irritability.  It  receives  and  re- 
tains and  transmits  impressions.  The  types  of  stimuli  to  which 
it  is  originally  sensitive  are  sometimes  stated  as  mechanical, 
chemical,  thermal,  electrical,  or  even  photal.  The  quality  of 
retaining  impressions  is  the  basis  of  organic  and  associative, 
and  later  of  conscious,  memory,  which  is  so  important  a  factor 
in  orienting  the  organism  with  reference  to  its  past  as  well  as 
its  present  environments.  Its  transmissive  power  enables  it 
to  serve  as  a  "telegraphic"  system  for  turning  stimuli  into  ap- 
propriate responses  and  thus  secures  for  the  organism  an 
effective  adjustment  to  its  environment.  These  qualities  are 
of  course  best  developed  in  neural  protoplasm,  which  is  par- 
ticularly specialized  for  retentive  and  transmissive  functions. 

Protoplasm  is  also  highly  metabolic,  and  the  nerve  cells  are 
said  to  explode  their  protein  under  certain  conditions.  This 
high  rate  of  metabolism  of  nervous  protoplasm  gives  to  it  the 
advantage  which  Child  so  well  describes  in  his  work  on  The 
Physiological  Foundations  of  Behavior  when  discussing  gra- 
dients and  dominants.  Gradients  are  established  between 
protoplasms  of  higher  and  lower  metabolism  qualities,  and 
those  with  the  higher  metabolism  assume  dominance  in  deter- 
mining the  axes  of  organismic  integration  and  behavior.  Thus 
the  development  and  responsiveness  of  the  organism  depend 
upon  its  gradients.  And  these,  in  turn,  are  set  or  determined 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  rates  of  metabolism  of  its  protoplasms 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  reception  of  the  environmental 
pressures  or  stimuli  through  its  sense  organs. 

Dominance  of  the  Neural  Protoplasm — The  nervous 
system,  after  it  once  appears,  sets  the  gradients  and  dominates 
the  development  of  the  rest  of  the  organism  because  of  its 
higher  rate  of  metabolism.  Likewise,  the  anterior  portions  of 
the  nervous  system  dominate  the  posterior  portions,  and  there- 
fore, once  these  anterior  portions  of  the  nervous  system  have 
been  developed,  they  dominate  the  development  of  the  whole 
organism.  I'ut  just  as  muscular  protoplasm  appeared  phylo- 
genctically  before  nervous  protoplasm,  so  have  the  anterior  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  especially  the  cerebral  cortex, 
api)eare(l  after  the  posterior  and  lower  si)inal  portions.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  nervous  control  came  after  muscle  control 
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and  brain  control  after  nervous  control  in  general,  while 
intelligent  cortical  control  of  the  organism  came  last  of  alL 
And  now  to  intelligent  cortical  control  of  the  organism  the 
human  species  is  adding  control  through  externally  stored 
neuro-psychic  symbols,  such  as  language  and  value  symbols  of 
all  sorts.  With  the  appearance  of  each  of  these  new  controls, 
it  has  subordinated  the  previously  dominant  controls  and  has 
assumed  functional  direction  of  the  organism.  The  develop- 
ment of  each  of  the  new  supreme  controls,  except  the  last,  was 
apparently  due  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  variety  or  organi- 
zation of  protoplasm  possessing  a  higher  rate  of  metabolism 
and  greater  retentive  and  transmissive  powers  than  the  proto- 
plasms which  preceded  it  possessed.  But  the  last  type  of  con- 
trol, that  of  the  neuro-psychic  storage  symbols,  is  not 
protoplasmic  or  biological,  but  is  psycho-social,  and  the  coming 
of  its  dominance  in  molding  and  directing  the  individual 
organism  represents  the  coming  of  the  supremacy  of  the  social 
factors  over  the  organic  in  collective  and  individual  behavior. 
Adjustment  the  Function  of  Nervous  Protoplasm — 
Protoplasm  is  of  course  living  matter  and  before  it  can  serve 
any  other  function  it  must  replenish  itself.  The  primary  and 
almost  the  exclusive  function  of  the  lower  forms  of  proto- 
plasm appears  to  remain  permanently  that  of  self -maintenance 
or  replenishment.  The  lower  organisms,  like  the  amoeba,  in 
which  there  is  apparently  little  specialization  of  protoplasm,  do 
little  more  than  ingest  food,  assimilate  it  and  excrete  the  indi- 
gestible portions.  In  addition  it  has  some  mechanisms  of 
motion  by  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  food  objects  or 
escapes  from  dangerous  situations.  As  the  protoplasms  of 
organisms  become  more  specialized,  muscles  and  other  tissues, 
like  the  circulating  medium,  secretions  possessing  behavioristic 
significance,  and  finally  neural  tissues,  are  developed.  These 
specialized  forms  of  protoplasm  must  still  maintain  themselves, 
and  even  in  the  highly  specialized  nerve  cells  we  find  tissue 
material  devoted  primarily  to  the  nutritive  function.  But  the 
primary  function  of  the  specialized  protoplasm  ceases  to  be 
nutritive  and  becomes  something  else.  That  of  muscular  proto- 
plasm is  contraction,  while  the  primary  functions  of  nervous 
protoplasm   are  retention   and  transmission.      Secondarily   it 
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dominates  the  direction  of  development  or  growth  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  as  indicated  above;  and  tertiarily  it 
replenishes  itself.  But  the  great  primary  and  general  func- 
tion of  the  nervous  tissues  is  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
the  organism  to  its  environment. 

This  general  quality  of  the  irritability  of  protoplasm  enables 
the  organism  to  respond  to  pressures  or  stimuli  in  a  differential 
manner  instead  of  merely  as  a  mass.  It  is  this  quality,  ex- 
tended and  specialized  in  the  various  specific  structures  of  the 
body — particularly  of  the  nervous  system — which  differentiates 
the  behavior  of  the  animal  organism  from  that  of  bodies  of 
a  more  homogeneous  sort.  It  enables  the  anim.al  to  act  on 
the  two  higher  planes  of  responses  to  stimuli  mentioned  in 
Chapter  III,  instead  of  being  moved  by  direct  impact. 

Complexity  and  Adjustment — Man  is  motile  to  a  par- 
ticularly high  degree.  This  fact  increases  the  range  and 
completeness  and  effectiveness  of  his  adjustments.  Man  ad- 
justs himself  more  completely  to  his  environment  than  any  other 
organism,  except  possibly  the  parasites.  This  is  because  of  the 
great  degree  of  specialization  and  organization  of  his  proto- 
plasms, especially  of  his  nervous  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  his  development  of  a  super  organic  or  an  externalized  neuro- 
symbolic  technique  of  control,  on  the  other  hand.  His  superior 
rate  of  metabolism,  especially  in  his  higher  protoplasmic  or- 
ganizations, and  the  retentive  and  transmissive  powers  of  his 
neural  protoplasm,  bring  him  in  touch  with  an  almost  infinite 
range  of  stimuli,  both  past  and  present,  and  render  him  capable 
of  responding  to  almost  any  type  of  environment.  With  his 
external  storage  symbols  he  is  enabled  to  store  or  deposit 
"memories"  far  in  excess  of  what  his  protoplasmic  organiza- 
tion could  carry  and  make  these  available  for  his  adjustment 
tasks  at  a  later  date  or  even  to  ])rcserve  them  in  this  super- 
organic  memory  for  future  generations. 

There  is  a  close  correlation  between  the  complexity  of  the 
organism — especially  of  its  nervous  organization — and  the 
complexity  of  the  adjustment  which  it  must  make  to  its  en- 
vironments. Simple  organisms  adjust  themselves  by  means  of 
relatively  simple  mechanisms  to  relatively  few  environmental 
l)rcssures   or  stimuli.     These   jjrcssurcs  may  be   summed  up 
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under  such  general  terms  as  food,  sex,  dangerous  objects,  and 
protective  or  sustaining  factors  in  the  environment.  The  lower 
life  forms  often  react  directly  to  a  food  object  by  enveloping 
it  and  later  disgorging  the  indigestible  portions.  Frequently 
sex  responses  are  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  discharge  of  repro- 
ductive cells  upon  an  appropriate  stimulus  regardless  of  the 
cooperation  or  lack  of  it  of  an  organism  of  the  opposite  sex. 
But  as  the  environment  to  which  the  organism  can  respond 
becomes  much  more  highly  differentiated  and  the  organism 
multiplies  its  organs  of  adjustment,  especially  its  nervous  tech- 
nique and  organization,  the  response  processes  also  become 
vastly  complicated  and  highly  differentiated.  The  processes 
themselves  cease  to  be  exclusively  direct  and  are  frequently 
indirect,  even  abstract  and  symbolic  in  character.  That  is, 
much  adjustment  of  the  human  organism  in  our  complicated 
society  takes  place  not  merely  through  the  protoplasmic  neural 
mnemic  and  transmissive  processes,  but  is  mediated  through 
verbal  or  written,  symbolic  language  mechanisms,  some  of 
which  are  even  of  a  mathematical  or  other  super-lingual  char- 
acter. In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  adjustment  of  the  organism 
to  its  environment  is  on  a  mental,  often  an  intellectual,  plane 
and  is  organized  upon  the  organic  protoplasmic  bases  out  of 
which  it  has  arisen. 

The  Nervous  System — The  organism  can  exist  only  if  it 
maintains  a  functional  adjustment  to  its  environments.  The 
process  of  living  is  itself  a  process  of  adjustment  continually 
developing  and  changing.  This  adjustment  the  complex 
organism  is  able  to  maintain  only  by  virtue  of  the  sensitivity 
and  differentiation  of  its  protoplasms.  The  lowest  organisms 
make  their  adjustments  to  some  extent  through  the  power  of 
responding  directly  to  stimuli  transmitted  through  undifferenti- 
ated protoplasm.  But  the  higher  animals,  as  we  have  seen, 
make  use  of  a  highly  differentiated  form  of  protoplasm,  the 
nervous  system,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  stimuli  into 
effective  and  rapid  responses.  The  more  highly  developed  and 
differentiated  the  organism  is,  and  the  more  complex  the  en- 
vironment to  which  it  finds  it  necessary  to  adjust  itself,  the 
more  complicated  and  highly  organized  is  the  nervous  system 
which  serves  the  function  of  mediating  the  adjustment  proc- 
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esses.  In  man,  this  nervous  system  has  become  extremely 
complicated  and  specialized.  Special  sensory  organs  of  some 
twenty-two  separate  types  have  developed  as  a  phase  of  this 
mechanism  which  promotes  a  more  highly  functional  and  spe- 
cialized adjustment.  It  is  desirable  that  we  have  before  us 
a  brief  description  of  the  nervous  system  and  its  mechanisms 
as  an  aid  to  a  clear  understanding  of  its  services  in  adjusting 
the  organism  to  its  environment. 

Herrick  divides  the  nervous  system  into  two  great  branches : 
"the  central  nervous  system,  or  axial  nervous  system,  com- 
prising the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  peripheral  nervous 
system,  including  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  their  ganglia 
and  peripheral  end-organs,  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  sys- 
tem." These  two  phases  of  the  nervous  mechanism  dominate 
the  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment,  but  on  the 
whole  in  somewhat  dissimilar  ways.  Parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  are  the  seat  of  the  higher,  or  conscious  and 
rational,  adjustment  mechanisms.  Here  are  elaborated  the 
verbal  and  other  language  symbols  which  earlier  we  termed 
super-organic  and  which  function  in  the  more  complex  and 
long-tim.e  or  distance  adjustments.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
conscious  control  of  the  organism,  both  in  its  development  and 
in  its  adjustment.  Through  its  consciousness  and  its  external 
storage  of  language  symbols  the  pressures  of  the  environment 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  actual  life  adjustment  processes 
of  individuals. 

The  Receptor  and  Effector  Systems — The  organism  of 
course  is  integrated  or  lives  and  functions  in  environments. 
That  is  to  say,  it  must  make  adjustments  to  other  objects  like 
and  unlike  itself.  This  adjustment  is  effected  by  means  of 
two  processes  closely  connected  with  each  other  functionally. 
These  are  called  stimulation  and  response.  The  stimulus 
process  is  the  process  of  making  a  contact  with  another  object, 
or  the  environment,  which  sets  up  retentive  and  transmissive 
processes  in  the  nervous  system  and  normally  leads  over  to  the 
overt  response.  The  overt  response  is  muscular  or  glandular. 
If  it  is  muscular  it  functionsby  moving  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  organism  directly  with  reference  to  its  environment.     If  it 
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is  glandular  it  sets  up  some  internal  chemical  change  in  the  body 
as  the  direct  result.  In  turn  it  tends  to  produce  a  muscular 
movement  or  adjustment  as  the  final  or  indirect  result  of  the 
transmission  of  an  impulse  from  the  point  of  stimulation  by 
way  of  the  glandular  responses.  The  stimulation  from  the 
contact  with  external  or  internal  environment  ( for  some  stimuli 
proceed  from  within  the  body)  is  made  effective  by  means  of 
sense  organs,  sometimes  called  end-organs.  These  are  of  many 
kinds,  considered  both  as  to  structure  and  as  to  function.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  describe  the  structure  of  these  sense  organs, 
since  we  are  here  concerned  primarily  with  function.  Good 
accounts  of  their  structure  can  be  found  in  any  competent 
text  book  on  neurology  or  psychology.^ 

The  sense  organs  are  divided  into  three  great  classes. 

( 1 )  Those  which  make  contacts  through  the  nervous  system 
for  the  organism  with  the  outside  world.  These  may  be  fur- 
ther divided  into  the  contact  and  the  distance  receptors.  To- 
gether they  are  called  the  organs  of  the  exteroceptive  senses. 
Herrick  classifies  them  as  follows : 

1.  Organs  of  touch  and  pressure.  These  are  numerous, 
widely  distributed  (both  superficially  and  deep),  and  of  very 
diverse  form. 

2.  End-organs  for  sensibility  to  cold. 

3.  End-organs  for  sensibility  to  heat. 

4.  End-organs  for  pain. 

5.  End-organs  for  general  chemical  sensibility. 

6.  Organs  of  hearing. 

7.  Organs  of  vision. 

8.  Organs  of  smell. 

The  first  five  are  contact  receptor  types  and  the  last  three  are 
distance  receptor  types. 

(2)  The  second  group  of  sense  organs  are  called  the  pro- 
prioceptive and  are  located  in  the  muscles  and  joints  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  They  appear  to  be  more  directly  con- 
nected with  the  effector  apparatus  and  function  rather  imme- 

1  The  following  classification  of  sense  organs  is  adapted  from  C.  J.  Her- 
rick, The  Neurological  Foundations  of  Animal  Behavior  (Henry  Holt  and 
Company,  New  York). 
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diately  in  the  orientation  of  the  body.     They  are,  in  Herrick's 
terminology, 

1.  End-organs  of  muscular  sensibility. 

2.  End-organs  of  tendon  sensibility. 

3.  End-organs  of  joint  sensibility. 

4.  Organs  of  postural  and  equilibratory  sensations  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  internal  ear. 

(3)  The  visceral  group  of  receptors  are  those  which  func- 
tion in  the  viscera  or  internal  cavities  and  organs  of  the  body 
and  are  connected  with  the  vital  processes  rather  than  with 
those  of  external  adjustment.  They  also  function  in  the 
emotions,  in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  with  the  mental  life 
of  the  organism.  They  are  (following  Herrick,  again)  as 
follows : 

General  visceral  group: 

1.  Organs  of  hunger.  The  stimulus  is  strong  periodic  con- 
tractions of  the  muscles  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Organs  of  thirst.  The  stimulus  is  probably  drying  of 
mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  together  with  more  general 
conditions. 

3.  Organs  of  nausea.  The  stimulus  is  probably  an  anti- 
peristaltic reflex  in  the  digestive  tract. 

4.  Organs  of  respiratory  sensations,  suffocation,  etc. 
Organs  not  well  known. 

5.  Organs  of  circulatory  sensations,  flushing,  heart  panics, 
etc. 

6.  Organs  of  sexual  sensations. 

7.  Organs  of  sensations  of  distention  of  cavities. 

8.  Organs  of  visceral  pain. 

9.  Organs  of  obscure  abdominal  sensations  associated  with 
strong  emotion,  characterized  (probably  correctly)  by  the 
ancients  by  such  expressions  as  "yearning  of  the  bowels,"  etc. 

Special  visceral  group: 

10.  Organs  of  taste. 

11.  Organs  of  smell.  Smell  is  both  a  visceral  and  a  somatic 
sense;  its  organs  are  both  intcroccptors  and  cxtcroceptors  in 
Sherrington's  sense. 
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The  effectors,  as  already  intimated,  are  the  muscles  and 
the  glands.  These  are  put  into  active  operation  through  the 
impulses  reaching  them  over  the  efferent  nervous  processes, 
which  connect  indirectly  with  the  sense  organs  that  receive  the 
stimuH. 

The  neurons  are  the  nerve  cells  which  receive  stimuli  and 
transmit  impulses  to  the  effectors.  They  also  apparently  retain 
impressions  which  serve  to  influence  behavior  at  some  future 
time.  The  neuron  consists  of  three  relatively  distinct  parts : 
the  nucleus,  which  apparently  serves  largely  the  function  of 
storing  and  dispensing  nutriment  to  the  cell  as  a  whole,  the 
dendritic  filaments,  and  the  axone.  The  dendritic  portion  of 
the  neuron  receives  the  stimulus  as  end-organ  or  takes  over  the 
transmitted  impulses  from  an  axone,  which  in  turn  delivers  the 
impulse  to  another  dendritic  process  or  to  an  effector,  that  is, 
to  a  muscle  or  gland.  In  afferent  neurons — those  located  at  the 
stimulus  receiving  end  of  the  behavior  pattern  or  mechanism — 
the  dendritic  processes  serve  as  sensory  end-organs. 

Nervous  Impulses  travel  in  one  direction  only — from  sense 
organ  to  effector,  through  dendrite,  past  the  nucleus,  to  the 
axone  in  one  neuron,  and  from  the  axone  of  that  cell  to  the 
dendrites  of  another  cell  or  neuron,  or  to  the  terminals  of 
the  neurons  in  the  muscle  or  gland. 

The  Behavior  Pattern — This  discussion  implies  that 
neurons  do  not  occur  singly,  and  this  is  true  in  so  far  as  higher 
animals  are  concerned.  A  number  of  neurons,  usually  three  or 
more,  are  grouped  together  in  a  chain  which  connects  the  sense 
organs  with  the  effectors.  This  chain  of  three  or  more  neurons 
is  called  a  behavior  pattern,  and  as  a  pattern  it  may  be  inherited 
or  acquired.  That  is,  the  connection  of  one  neuron  with  an- 
other in  the  chain,  or  the  stringing  together  to  form  a  behavior 
medium  or  pattern  may  have  occurred  so  early  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  organism  that  we  are  inclined  to  speak 
of  it  as  inherited.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  these  con- 
nections are  not  made  even  at  birth  and  have  to  be  completed 
weeks  or  months  or  even  years  afterwards.  In  fact,  in  some 
cases  the  dendritic  and  axonal  processes  are  not  themselves 
mature  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  organism.     They  attain 
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their  maturity  and  make  structural  and  functional  connections 
with  each  other  under  the  pressure  of  physiological  stimuli  of 
some  sort.  The  organization  of  behavior  patterns  connected  up 
in  this  way  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  acquired.  A  very  large 
number  of  our  behavior  patterns,  and  perhaps  all  of  those 
most  basic  to  our  modern  civilization,  are  thus  acquired  under 
the  influence  of  environmental  pressures. 

The  neurons  in  such  a  behavior  pattern,  whether  inherited 
or  acquired,  may  in  general  be  said  to  be  of  three  kinds.  The 
afferent  or  receiving  neurons  and  the  efferent  or  effector 
neurons  have  already  been  described  briefly.  They  dift'er  from 
each  other  primarily  in  their  respective  functions  and  positions 
and  in  the  relative  length  of  their  dendrites  and  axones.  Den- 
drites are  relatively  longer  in  the  former  and  shorter  in  the 
latter,  and  just  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  axones.  They  do  not 
appear  to  differ  very  greatly  if  at  all  in  chemical  organization 
or  in  structure.  The  connecting  or  association  neurons  are 
located  in  the  ganglia  (including  cortexes),  are  shorter,  often 
have  their  dendritic  processes  highly  developed,  sometimes  to 
the  extent  of  possessing  sixty  or  more  branches,  and  they  serve 
the  function  of  transmitting  the  impulse  from  the  receiving 
neuron  to  the  effector  neuron.  There  may  be  more  than  one 
such  connecting  neuron  in  the  larger  ganglia  or  cortexes,  espe- 
cially in  the  cerebrum.  In  these  higher  centers  the  multiplicity 
of  dendritic  processes  and  of  connecting  neurons  probably 
greatly  facilitates  modifications  and  the  redistribution  of  im- 
pulses, with  the  result  that  new  behavior  patterns  are  set  up 
and  habits  are  constantly  being  formed.  It  is  probably  in 
such  differentiation  and  redifferentiation  processes  as  these 
that  consciousness  appears  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  By  means  of 
such  modification  and  redistribution  of  impulses  in  man,  the 
human  behavior  patterns  may  be  multiplied  indefinitely  and  the 
action  system  become  complicated  almost  beyond  estimation. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  mechanism  by  which  choice  and  vol- 
untary control  of  conduct  are  effected. 

Thk  Synap.se — The  mechanism  by  which  the  axone  of  one 
neuron  connects  with  the  dendrites  of  another  is  called  the  sy- 
najjse.  The  exact  nature  of  this  contact  is  not  definitely  kn(nvn. 
"Some  claim  that  there  is  actual  fusif)n  of  the  protoplasms  of 
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the  neurons  and  passage  of  neurofibrils  across  the  junction; 
others  maintain  that  there  is  a  membrane  separating  the  neu- 
rons," says  Herrick,  who  is  incHned  to  accept  the  latter  view. 
"At  the  synapse  there  is  a  contact  of  two  dissimilar  protoplasms, 
with  resulting  profound  modification  of  the  conduction  at  the 
opposed  surface."  There  is  a  resistance  to  conduction  at  the 
synapse  which  prevents  indiscriminate  formation  of  behavior 
patterns,  or  rather  uncorrelated  and  uncontrolled  responses 
without  the  formation  of  any  definite  pattern  whatever.  It  is 
at  the  synapses  apparently  that  redifferentiation  and  distribu- 
tion of  nervous  impulses  occur,  with  the  result  that  habits  are 
formed  and  broken  and  reformed.  And  out  of  this  modi- 
fiability  comes  the  richness  of  human  behavior  under  the  pres- 
sures of  manifold  and  changing  environmental  conditions  or 
stimuli. 

The  Autonomic  System — Primarily  within  the  peripheral 
nervous  system,  functions  what  has  been  called  the  autonomic 
nervous  system,  so  much  stressed  recently  by  those  who  have 
just  come  to  realize  the  great  importance  of  the  second  general 
type  of  action  mentioned  in  Chapter  III — the  unconscious  ad- 
justment processes.  This  system  is  concerned  with  the  vital 
or  lower  organic  adjustments  of  the  organism,  especially  with 
those  connected  with  nutrition,  reproduction,  and  escape  from 
danger.  It  came  into  existence  early  as  a  means  of  aiding  the 
organism  to  make  direct  and  immediate  adjustments  to  its  en- 
vironment, especially  adjustments  of  the  lower  and  simpler 
types,  such  as  those  to  food,  sex,  danger,  protection,  and  or- 
ganic well-being,  as  mentioned  above.  Because  of  its  primary 
character  as  an  adjustment  mechanism,  fitted  to  deal  with  the 
fundamental  and  primitive  relationships  between  the  organism 
and  its  environment,  it  has  sometimes  been  called  the  vegeta- 
tive system. 

The  autonomic  system  is  the  seat  of  the  truly  instinctive 
processes  and  out  of  these  native  adjustment  mechanisms  are 
developed  many  of  the  more  basic  organic  habits  which  func- 
tion on  a  low  psychic  level.  Respiration,  food  getting  and 
taking,  excretion,  circulation  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  repro- 
duction, the  activities  of  the  glands,  and  similar  organic  proc- 
esses, are  so  primitive  and  so  relatively  fixed,  even  when  modi- 
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fied  into  a  low  level  of  habit  for  purposes  of  mediating  slightly 
modified  adjustments,  that  they  require  little  or  no  conscious 
or  subconscious  oversight.  This  is  particularly  true  of  adjust- 
ments under  primitive  conditions  of  life.  However,  with  the 
coming  of  civilization  and  greater  complexity  of  environment 
and  adjustment  technique  to  correspond  to  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  the  organism,  a  rate  of  change  in  adjustment  greater 
than  that  made  possible  by  the  autonomic  nervous  system  be- 
comes necessary.  Hence  the  growth  of  the  dominance  of  the 
central  nervous  system  with  its  powers  of  conscious  and  un- 
conscious or  subconscious  adaptation. 

Cortical  Dominance  in  Human  Adjustment — Although 
Kempf's  contention  that  the  autonomic  or  vegetative  nervous 
system  dominates  the  adjustment  processes  and  uses  even  the 
higher  sensory  processes  for  its  own  ends  may  be  true  of  the 
lower  organisms  and  to  some  extent  perhaps  of  the  lowest 
types  of  human  beings,  it  does  not  seem  to  hold,  at  least  uni- 
versally, for  men  living  in  civilized  society.  It  may  even  be 
true  that  the  higher  sensory  processes  and  the  brain,  which 
correlates  the  sensory  functioning,  grew  up  in  the  service  of 
the  autonomic  or  vegetative  nervous  apparatus.  It  would  not 
do  violence  to  our  understanding  of  evolutionary  logic  to  find 
that  all  animal  life  has  been  most  concerned  functionally  with 
processes  of  nutrition,  reproduction  and  avoidance  of  danger. 
It  is  only  very  recently,  and  in  the  life  of  a  single  species — 
the  human — that  there  has  been  any  concern  about  the  esthetic, 
the  moral,  and  the  civic.  Beauty,  rightness,  and  the  social 
values  are  the  creation  of  man's  self  and  social  consciousness, 
which  are  no  older  than  his  civilization. 

Eyes  and  ears,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lower  exteroceptive 
senses,  and  even  the  cortex,  possibly  did  come  into  being  to 
serve  the  existence  and  persistence  adjustments  of  life.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  as  each  new  type  of  protoplasm  or 
each  new  organization  of  the  neural  protoplasm  appeared,  at 
first  in  the  service  of  an  older  adjustment  mechanism,  and 
became  perfected,  it  established  new  gradients  and  new  axes 
of  development.  Thereby  it  became  dominant  in  the  control 
of  the  organism.  In  this  way  the  human  cortex  came  to  take 
charge  of  higher  organic  adjustment  processes  and  even  to 
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mold  the  development  of  the  organism  itself  in  no  small  de- 
gree. The  cortex  works  primarily  through  its  power  of  inte- 
gration of  nervous  processes  coming  from  the  sense  organs 
and  from  the  lower  centers,  which  it  correlates  and  brings  into 
cooperative  functioning  for  the  higher  adjustments  of  the  or- 
ganism as  a  whole.  Through  its  highly  developed  retentive 
functions  it  is  able  to  integrate  past  neural  processes — stimuli 
and  responses — with  those  arising  in  the  present.  The  adjust- 
ment of  the  organism  thus  secured  transcends  merely  the  pres- 
ent moment  and  is  in  fact  more  inclusive  even  than  the  life  of 
any  one  man  or  of  any  one  succession  of  men.  Such  long 
time  and  inclusive  adjustments  as  these,  occurring  through  the 
integrative  functions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  we  call  rational. 
They  are  also  usually  conscious,  but  apparently  they  may  be 
subconscious  or  unconscious. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  cortical  organization  has  come  to 
dominate  the  autonomic  mechanisms  in  whose  service  it  grew 
up.  At  an  earlier  date  the  vegetative  neural  processes,  which 
had  developed  in  the  service  of  the  existence  and  persistence 
functions  of  the  organism,  probably  were  similarly  integrated 
into  the  autonomic  system  with  the  result  that  a  better  correla- 
tion of  and  dominance  over  the  hitherto  poorly  integrated  vital 
organic  functions  as  a  whole  were  secured. 

Social  Results  of  Cortical  Dominance — As  the  result 
of  the  dominance  of  the  cortical  correlation  or  integrative  sys- 
tem, what  we  sometimes  call  the  aims  of  life  have  been  greatly 
modified.  We  have  introduced  new  interests  into  the  living 
process.  We  have  come  to  live  in  a  moral  and  esthetic  world. 
We  no  longer  strive  merely  for  the  satisfaction  of  what  we 
now  call  the  animal  impulses  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
in  purely  animal  ways.  We  have  invented  a  new  set  of  values 
which  we  call  culture  and  civilization.  The  very  senses  which 
once  served  to  indicate  the  presence  of  animal  satisfactions  or 
of  bodily  dangers  have  now  been  converted  largely  to  the  func- 
tion of  providing  us  with  perceptions  of  those  relationships 
which  we  call  beauty  and  goodness  and  the  fitness  of  things. 
This  new  outlook  upon  our  world  we  sometimes  call  philo- 
sophical and  esthetic. 

The  lower  impulses  have  been  transformed  into  the  higher 
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with  the  growth  of  a  mechanism  for  handhng  the  higher  per- 
ceptions and  for  the  control  of  those  relationships  which  exist 
between  man  and  his  environment  and  promote  or  hinder  the 
realization  of  the  cultural  values.  But  the  lower  or  animal 
impulses,  which  still  strive  for  realization  through  the  auto- 
nomic system,  cannot  be  ignored.  In  the  first  place,  the  effi- 
cient functioning  of  the  organism  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race  depend  upon  their  normal  exercise.  And  in  the  second 
place,  if  they  are  neglected  or  unduly  repressed,  they  still  have 
such  an  effective  neural  organization  at  their  disposal  that  they 
are  able  to  break  through  the  cortically  organized  coating  of 
culture  and  bring  to  the  surface  in  us  and  expose  to  full  view 
all  of  our  animal  and  savage  drives  with  unexpected  frankness 
and  vividness.  So  striking  are  such  irruptions  at  times  that 
we  have  a  saying  that  civilization  is  but  a  thin  veneer  of  cul- 
ture and  that  if  we  scratch  through  the  surface  we  come  upon 
the  tiger. 

Cortical  Selection  and  Sublimation — The  cortically 
controlled  culture  is  constantly  striving  through  sublimations 
and  wisely  directed  and  measured  repressions  to  keep  the  more 
primitive  impulses  regulated  by  the  autonomic  system  under 
control  and  to  harness  them  to  the  chariot  of  civilization  itself. 
Thus  man  has  developed  art,  in  its  various  forms,  as  a  means  to 
symbolic  and  substitute  expression  of  the  cruder  animal  im- 
pulses. The  drama  gives  us  the  battle  and  intrigue,  the  tragedy 
and  the  comedy  of  life  in  action,  segregated  upon  the  stage 
which  merely  pictures  life  and  does  not  live  it.  Here  death  is 
but  mimicry  and  the  dagger  as  well  as  the  crown  is  of  paste- 
board. We  release  our  violent  emotions  upon  a  screen  or  in  the 
pages  of  a  vivid  historical  romance  or  problem  novel,  without 
doing  much  damage  to  others.  We  can  be  brave  with  our  he- 
roes and  go  with  them  to  slaughter  on  the  printed  page  or  we 
can  be  bad  with  the  heroines  of  the  silver  screen  and  no  one  else 
be  the  wiser  or  necessarily  the  worse  for  our  psychic  indiscre- 
tions, luen  much  of  the  love-making  of  youth  can  be  corralled 
in  the  reading  of  poetry  or  in  the  tense  agony  of  suspense  of  the 
movie  fan.  The  older  and  more  sobered  spirits  may  even  turn 
to  philosophy  and  the  social  sciences  as  a  form  of  sublimation 
in  which  they  are  able  to  see  in  clearer  and  more  logical  light, 
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and  withal  abstracted  far  away  from  the  stress  of  concrete 
reahty,  the  meaning  of  things,  the  struggles  and  wishes  and 
fears  of  life.  In  practice  also  we  have  learned  to  make  the 
more  rational  choices.  We  have  developed  play  at  the  expense 
of  battle.  We  Hmit  the  population,  though  as  yet  imperfectly; 
and  we  do  not  consume  to-day  all  of  our  substance,  but  pre- 
serve the  surplus  for  to-morrow  and  use  it  as  capital  in  the 
service  of  the  future.  The  cortex  is  ever  striving  to  intel- 
lectualize  and  acculturate  man.  And,  if  we  view  clearly  that 
from  which  he  came,  we  must  admit  that,  in  spite  of  many 
failures  and  hindrances,  it  has  succeeded  remarkably  well. 

Dominance  of  the  Social  Environment — But  with  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  through  the  growth  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  successive  organic  spheres  of  dominance,  ending  in 
the  lodgment  of  supreme  organic  control  in  the  cerebral  cor- 
tex, an  even  greater  result  has  been  achieved  for  culture  and 
civilization  by  the  creation  of  a  social  environment  to  serve  as 
an  external  control.  As  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter 
this  environment  is  the  creation  of  man  himself  and  is  the  prod- 
uct of  his  efforts  to  make  collectively  ever  more  successful 
adjustments  to  his  natural  environments.  Its  most  important 
phase  is  the  psycho-social  environment,  which  consists  very 
largely  of  externally  stored  organized  symbols  of  internal  or 
neuro-psychic  behavior  processes  and  meanings.  These  sym- 
bols have  the  power  when  perceived  or  recognized  to  reinstate 
in  the  behavior  of  individuals  those  actions  or  thought  proc- 
esses which  they  symbolize.  In  addition  to  these,  and  of  ear- 
lier origin  in  the  history  of  the  race,  are  certain  collective 
behavior  patterns  which  arise  in  society  and  come  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  such  terms  and  phrases  as  customs,  traditions,  con- 
ventions, beliefs,  public  opinion,  fads,  fashions,  and  the  like. 
These  latter  have  no  visible  or  tangible  existence  apart  from 
the  uniform  or  similar  responses  of  individuals  to  uniform  en- 
vironmental or  reciprocal  stimuli.  They  exist  as  behavior 
wholly  in  the  organisms  of  individuals.  But  the  mind  can 
project  these  conceptually  and  verbally  as  objective  realities  of 
collective  or  uniform  social  behavior.  And  among  civilized 
people  this  is  exactly  what  is  done.  The  behavior  of  others 
thus  designated  serves  as  stimuli  to  condition  in  ourselves  like 
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responses.  A  third  phase  of  this  social  environment  which  re- 
acts back  upon  men  through  their  cerebral  cortexes  to  condi- 
tion more  advanced  forms  of  behavior  in  them  is  their  phys- 
ical inventions  and  the  bio-social  environment  below  man. 

The  symbolic  psycho-social  controls  in  particular  have  be- 
come so  important  in  our  complex  civilization  that  we  store 
them  in  vast  numbers  in  books  and  libraries,  in  art  and  archi- 
tecture, in  fact,  in  all  the  places  which  can  serve  as  carriers  of 
symbolic  values.  They  originated  as  verbal  or  other  neuro- 
psychic  symbolic  content  in  the  cortical  processes  of  ourselves 
and  others,  and  they  were  carried  through  long  periods  of  time 
as  gesture  and  vocal  language  symbols  and  used  by  men  to 
stimulate  one  another  to  action,  and  they  are  still  carried  and 
used  in  these  ways  in  vast  numbers.  But  since  the  content  of 
thought  has  become  so  great  that  it  can  no  longer  be  carried 
exclusively  in  memory,  these  controls  have  been  objectified  in 
large  numbers  into  literate  symbols  outside  of  human  action 
and  transferred  to  the  printed  page,  to  phonograph  records,  to 
pictures,  statuary,  films,  curios,  relics,  and  similar  containers. 
Here  they  lie,  especially  in  the  printed  page,  in  storage  in  any 
conceivable  quantity  and  serve  as  stimuli  sources  to  all  the 
population  for  as  many  present  and  future  generations  as  care 
to  learn  the  keys  (language  forms)  which  will  unlock  them. 

Symbolic  Controls  Dominate  Through  the  Cortical 
Organization — Even  as  externally  stored  symbols  these  social 
control  phenomena  do  not  divorce  themselves  completely  from 
our  organic  or  cortical  control  processes.  It  is  only  through 
these  latter  that  their  meaning  can  be  perceived,  and  through 
these  cortical  processes  all  stimuli  from  the  stored  symbol  com- 
plexes must  flow  in  order  to  condition  responses  in  the  behavior 
of  the  organism.  The  cortex,  through  its  mnemic  functions, 
hf)lds  the  keys  to  release  the  stimuli  of  the  objectivated  sym- 
bols, and  finally  they  can  operate  only  as  they  are  distributed 
through  the  cortex  into  overt  action.  Yet  the  body  of  these 
external  symbols  and  projected  organizations  has  become  so 
vast  that  ncjw  they  ])ractically  dominate  the  functioning  of  the 
cortical  processes  in  adjusting  the  individual  organism  to  its 
w(jrld.  It  is  another  instance  f)f  the  creation  by  the  organism 
of  some  sort  of  extension  mechanism  to  the  point  where  it 
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comes  itself  to  dominate  the  whole  organism  which  has  created 
it.  But  in  this  case  the  newly  created  supplementary  device, 
which  has  come  to  dominate  the  adjustment  process,  is  not  or- 
ganic but  is  psycho-social.  And  with  the  coming  of  this  new 
form  of  dominance  our  world  ceased  to  be  primarily  organic 
and  passed  under  the  reign  of  the  social. 

The  Levels  of  the  Control  of  Behavior — The  most  sig- 
nificant fact  about  the  organism  for  the  social  psychologist  is  its 
behavior,  and  the  most  important  type  of  behavior  to  the  so- 
ciologist is  what  we  call  rational  or  intelligent  behavior.  It  is 
probably  at  the  level  of  rational  behavior  that  the  most  signifi- 
cant changes  and  inventive  redirections  of  individual  and  col- 
lective behavior  occur.  But  there  are  other  levels  of  behavior 
which  also  play  significant  parts  in  the  control  of  the  individual 
organism  in  a  social  situation.  We  may  summarize  and  sys- 
tematize the  discussion  of  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter  by 
presenting  a  brief  account  of  the  levels  of  behavior  as  they 
operate  in  the  organism.  This  outline  of  the  levels  may  be 
stated  as  follows : 

Autonomic  control  levels  dominant 

Interoceptive  or  visceral  senses  functioning 
Proprioceptive  senses  functioning 
Lower  exteroceptive  senses  functioning 
Higher  exteroceptive  senses  beginning  to  function 

Cortical  control  levels  dominant 

Exteroceptive  senses  functioning  rationally 
Mechanical  extensions  of  the  exteroceptive  senses 

Verbal  and  symbolic  levels  dominant 

Storage  symbols  operate  through  the  exteroceptive  senses 

This  classification  is  constructed  from  the  dual  standpoint 
of  the  general  type  of  nervous  mechanism  dominant  in  the 
control  of  the  organism  and  of  the  types  of  sensory  stimuli 
which  are  available  for  purposes  of  initiating  responses  of  the 
nervous  mechanisms.  The  arrangement  of  the  sensory  proc- 
esses involved  is  not  necessarily  chronological,  although  there 
is  doubtless  some  degree  of  sequence  in  the  order  here  pre- 
sented.    The  autonomic  nervous  control  employs  all  types  of 
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sensory  processes,  and  especially  those  of  the  interoceptive  and 
proprioceptive  systems.  The  exteroceptive  senses  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  orders :  the  lower,  including  the  various  tactual, 
temperature  and  surface  pain  organs,  and  taste,  and  the  higher, 
including  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing  and  sight.  Both  of 
these  orders  of  sensory  processes  are  operative  while  the  auto- 
nomic nervous  system  is  still  dominant.  But  the  exteroceptive 
senses,  especially  those  of  smell,  hearing  and  sight,  are  largely 
contemporaneous  in  their  growth  with  the  growth  of  the  brain, 
and  when  conscious  cortical  processes  finally  come  to  dominate 
the  behavior  of  the  human  organism,  the  sensory  instruments 
by  which  data  for  consciously  directed  adjustments  are  ob- 
tained are  primarily -sight  and  hearing. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  ENVIRONMENTAL  BASES  OF 
BEHAVIOR 

The  Significance  of  Environment — In  the  previous 
chapter  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  the  objective  bases  of  be- 
havior in  the  form  of  environment.  Child's  theory  of  the  in- 
tegration of  the  organism  involves  environmental  factors  as 
well  as  those  of  heredity.  From  his  viewpoint  the  organism  is 
integrated  through  its  behavior  and  its  behavior  is  a  function  of 
the  reaction  of  its  specific  protoplasms  to  the  environmental 
pressures.  In  this  chapter  it  becomes  necessary  to  analyze  the 
environment  as  that  set  of  objective  factors  which  cooperate 
with  the  inheritance  factors  in  the  integration  of  behavior  pat- 
terns through  its  determination  of  axes  in  the  organism.  The 
pressures  of  the  environment  determine  the  axes  of  the  organ- 
ism by  which  it  orients  itself  with  reference  to  the  environment; 
the  metabolic  and  the  physico-chemical  properties  of  the  proto- 
plasms determine  the  gradients  and  dominance  in  the  organ- 
ism, and  all  these  factors  together,  determine  the  behavior.  The 
social  psychologist  can  therefore  no  more  disregard  the  en- 
vironment than  he  can  ignore  the  heredity  of  the  organism,  if 
he  expects  to  have  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  origins 
and  controls  of  human  behavior. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  environment  has  been  largely 
neglected  by  social  scientists  generally  and  particularly  by  the 
social  psychologists.  In  the  textbooks  of  this  science  the  con- 
cept scarcely  appears  with  any  degree  of  definiteness.  Where 
the  term  is  used  it  is  employed  with  a  vague  and  somewhat 
general  reference  which  is  not  at  all  comparable  with  the  con- 
creteness  and  highly  organized  character  of  the  treatment  of 
the  concept  of  inheritance;  although  this  concept  also  is  at 
times  handled  all  too  vaguely.     There  is  great  need  for  ren- 
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dering  the  concept  of  environment  definite  and  for  analyzing 
it  into  its  constituent  parts,  in  order  that  the  social  psycholo- 
gist may  have  a  clear  notion  of  the  objective  as  well  as  of  the 
subjective  factors  which  integrate  for  individual  organisms 
their  patterns  of  behavior. 

Complexity  and  Differentiation  of  Environments — 
Environment,  which  is  usually  spoken  of  in  the  singular,  is  in 
reality  a  very  complex  set  of  phenomena.  Environment  does 
not  function  as  a  whole  or  as  a  unity  in  the  determination  of 
the  behavior  of  organisms.  Its  unity,  like  that  of  habit,  is 
conceptual  rather  than  objective  and  sensory  or  experiential. 
No  two  persons  ever  come  under  exactly  the  same  environ- 
mental controls.  Even  though  they  live  in  the  same  family  or 
on  the  same  street  they  will  in  all  probability  be  subject  to 
very  different  types  of  environments,  because  the  subjective 
factors  segregate  them  into  different  categories  as  far  as  the 
incidence  of  environments  is  concerned.  Brothers  and  sisters 
of  different  ages,  with  dift'erent  heredity  and  with  differences 
in  health  and  training,  etc.,  react  to  their  environments  in 
vastly  different  w-ays.  These  differences  in  subjective  control 
of  their  reactions  actually  segregate  for  them  different  kinds 
of  environments;  for  while  the  physical  and  biological  environ- 
ments remain  fairly  constant  for  all  people  in  a  group,  what- 
ever may  be  their  subjective  reactions  to  them,  the  social  en- 
vironments are  so  fluid  and  often  so  intangible  that  two  per- 
sons living  in  daily  contact  may  be  subject  to  very  different 
environmental  influences  of  this  kind.  One  person  may  read 
fiction,  another  science;  one  may  frequent  musical  concerts  of 
a  high  order,  another  vaudeville  and  musical  comedies ;  the  one 
may  attend  church  services  and  engage  in  civic  welfare  activi- 
ties, the  other  may  spend  her  time  for  social  contacts  at  recep- 
tions, parties  and  in  neighborhood  gossip.  And  yet  these  two 
people  may  live  in  the  same  household  and  to  the  unanalytical 
api)ear  to  have  identically  the  same  environments. 

If  the  psychic  and  social  environments  are  highly  fluid  and 
intangible,  it  is  equally  true  that  not  all  aspects  of  the  en- 
vironment have  equal  objectivity.  As  a  recent  writer  has  said, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  exactly  where  the  self  ends  and 
the  environment   begins.      lie  sjieaks  of  the  environment  as 
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existing  in  layers  which  may  be  successively  peeled  off  as  we 
approach  that  hypothetical  entity  which  we  call  the  self.  But 
the  self  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  the  environment, 
is  interconnected  with  it  in  so  many  ways,  that  if  we  are  not 
careful  we  may  destroy  a  large  part  of  its  identity  by  peeling 
off  so  many  layers  of  environment  that  we  kill  the  roots  of 
the  personality.  For  the  roots  of  the  personality  are  in  the 
environment  quite  as  much  as  in  the  heredity  of  the  organism. 
In  a  way  the  more  physical  the  environment  is  the  more  ob- 
jective it  may  appear  to  be.  But  even  our  own  bodies  may 
be  considered  as  an  environment  for  our  neural  organization 
and  the  psychic  behavior  processes  which  are  dependent  upon 
the  organization  of  neural  protoplasm.  The  psycho-social  en- 
vironment is  particularly  closely  connected  with  our  psychic 
life  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  segregate  it  functionally,  even  in 
a  tentative  way,  from  the  self,  which  is  so  closely  dependent 
upon  it  for  its  organization  and  content.  These  facts  of  the 
relatively  unequal  degrees  of  objectivity  of  phases  of  environ- 
ment should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  the  study  of  environ- 
mental pressures. 

The  Study  of  Environment  Is  Recent — Although  the 
general  concept  of  environment  is  sufficiently  ancient,  the 
actual  analysis  of  environmental  factors  at  work  in  producing 
specific  behavior  is  comparatively  recent.  Aristotle  in  his 
Politics  made  some  references  to  the  influence  of  geography 
and  climate  upon  the  location  of  city  states  and  their  prosper- 
ity, and  his  imitators  repeated  his  generalizations.  Ibn  Khal- 
dun  in  the  fourteenth  century  considerably  expanded  this 
theme;  and  Bodin  and  Montesquieu  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  of  our  era  attempted  fairly  systematic 
treatments  of  the  social  effects  of  climate  and  geography. 
The  Spirit  of  Lazvs  of  the  last  named  contains  a  well  organ- 
ized, if  not  a  particularly  accurate,  discussion  of  the  subject. 
The  nineteenth  and  tv/entieth  centuries  brought  forth  many 
anthropogeographers,  particularly  Buckle,  Ratzel,  and  Hunt- 
ington, who  have  elaborated  in  great  detail  these  themes. 

The  influence  of  inventions,  as  a  form  of  environmental 
pressures,  has  also  been  extensively  treated  by  the  anthro- 
pologists during  the  last  hundred  years  or  so,  and  very  recently 
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there  have  been  some  attempts  to  reduce  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject to  something  Hke  systematic  order.  The  environments 
which  are  here  termed  psycho-social  were  recognized  with 
some  degree  of  clearness  by  the  Sophists,  the  social  philoso- 
phers who  preceded  and  were  in  some  cases  contemporaneous 
with  Socrates  and  Plato.  Some  of  these  thinkers  actually  de- 
nied final  determination  of  the  right  and  the  expedient  to  the 
gods  and  to  natural  law  and  declared  that  the  proper  criteria 
of  conduct  were  to  be  found  in  public  opinion  and  in  custom, 
tradition,  and  convention.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
thinkers  went  as  far  in  their  analysis  of  the  psycho-social  en- 
vironment before  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  latter  part 
of  this  century  Bagehot,  Tarde,  Ross,  and  others  of  their 
school,  began  to  objectify,  classify  and  explain  the  intangible 
psychic  processes  which  become  organized  in  the  life  of  groups. 
No  previous  writer  had  attempted  to  classify  and  describe  the 
environments  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  concepts  extensively 
available  for  control  purposes  in  building  up  patterns  of  indi- 
vidual and  collective  behavior. 

The  reasons  for  tJiis  neglect  of  environnient  are  doubtless 
many,  but  a  few  of  them  stand  out  conspicuously.  In  the 
first  place,  the  connection  between  environment  and  behavior 
is  by  no  means  obvious,  except  possibly  where  the  grosser 
forms  of  the  physical  and  organic  environments  act  directly 
upon  the  organism  and  produce  sensory  results  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  tissue  organization  of  the  body.  Thus  many 
of  the  effects  of  temperature,  humidity,  soil,  and  geographic 
contour  and  surface  must  early  have  become  apparent  to  more 
thoughtful  observers,  as  they  did  to  Aristotle,  Bodin,  and 
Montesquieu.  But  it  is  not  as  easy  to  perceive  the  connection 
between  the  intangible  i)sycho-social  factors  in  the  environ- 
ment and  the  changes  which  are  wrought  in  our  own  personali- 
ties when  we  are  brought  in  contact  with  them.  Before  we 
can  achieve  such  an  understanding  it  is  necessary  for  us  in 
some  way  to  objectify  these  intangible  or  abstract  psycho- 
social factors  and  to  organize  them  into  conceptual  categories 
in  the  environment.  This  is  what  the  Sophist  philosophers  of 
Greece  in  a  measure  learned  to  do ;  and  this  is  also  what  the 
social  ])sychologists  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
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tury,  writing  under  the  influence  of  the  new  processes  of  com- 
munication which  had  grown  up  as  the  result  of  the  industrial 
revolution,  elaborated  in  something  approaching  scientific  clear- 
ness and  detail. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  concept  of  inheritance  was  early  de- 
fined in  its  simple  forms,  because  the  biological  connection  be- 
tween parent  and  offspring  was  perfectly  apparent  to  every  one. 
The  degree  of  resemblance  was  sufficiently  marked  and  its 
occurrence  so  frequent  that  no  one  doubted  the  connection. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  abstract  theories  of  inheritance 
of  a  complex  and  differential  pattern  did  not  appear  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  Mendelian  theory,  the  most  sys- 
tematic and  most  generally  accepted  of  all  of  these  complex 
abstract  theories  of  differential  inheritance,  did  not  begin  to 
become  generally  known  until  the  year  1900. 

SUPERPERSONALITY  AS  ENVIRONMENTAL  CaUSE  OF  BE- 
HAVIOR— Another  significant  reason  why  environmental  analy- 
sis, as  an  aid  to  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of  behavior 
traits,  came  late  is  that  the  approach  to  an  explanation  of 
social  and  psychic  causation  was  through  the  theological  con- 
cept of  divine  will  and  the  metaphysical  concepts  of  natural 
law  and  its  derivatives,  reason  and  intuition.  This  is  really 
another  way  of  saying  that  such  causal  explanations  were  at 
first  concrete  and  only  gradually  evolved  into  an  abstract  analy- 
sis. The  will  of  the  gods  was  a  synthetic  and  projected  ex- 
planation on  the  analogy  of  individual  will  which  man  had 
actually  experienced  and  observed  in  operation  as  a  cause.  Be- 
fore the  individual  could  grasp  the  concept  of  a  collective  ex- 
ercise of  will  and  a  collective  response,  he  created  superper- 
sonalities  on  the  analogy  of  human  personalities  which  he 
knew,  and  he  ascribed  to  them  a  power  to  influence  individual 
and  social  behavior  greater  than  any  power  he  himself  pos- 
sessed. The  superpersonal  environment  was  thus  a  projected 
personality  environment. 

Natural  Law  as  Environmental  Cause — The  concept 
of  natural  law  evolved  indirectly  out  of  that  of  personal  di- 
vinity, through  a  process  of  increasing  depersonalization.  At 
first  it  was  the  semi-animate,  semi-abstract  Nous  which  took 
the  place  of  Zens  as  a  universal  cause  of  things.     But  Nous 
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long  retained  some  of  the  attributes  of  personality,  such  as 
love,  justice,  order,  and  power.  When  finally  the  abstract  con- 
cept of  natural  law  as  a  set  of  universal  rules  objectified  into  a 
timeless  and  spaceless  infinity,  evolved  from  the  half  personal 
concept  of  Nous,  it  became  necessary  to  find  some  method  by 
which  this  intangible  essence  of  natural  law  could  penetrate 
into  tangible  human  beings  and  produce  their  behavior.  The 
method  by  which  this  problem  was  solved  involved  the  inven- 
tion of  personal  concepts  of  an  individual  reason  and  intui- 
tion and  the  social  concept  of  general  or  political  reason  or 
law.  Thus  human  conduct,  as  individual  behavior  and  as  so- 
cial action  and  law  and  the  various  collective  codes  and  pro- 
cedures, was  regarded  as  the  extension  of  this  principle  or  es- 
sence of  natural  law  infiltrating  itself  into  personality  and  col- 
lectivity by  means  of  direct  contact  between  these  and  the  uni- 
versal. The  concept  of  divinity  was  now  relegated  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  background,  as  the  dcits  ex  machina,  which  had 
created  natural  law  as  the  systematized  thought  of  divinity 
but  no  longer  concerned  itself  with  this  law.  In  this  way  the 
account  of  causation  in  individual  and  collective  behavior  be- 
came metaphysical.  It  was  directly  descended  from  the  an- 
cient personal  will  explanation  so  closely  akin  to  magic  which 
had  created,  for  purposes  of  the  objectification  and  universali- 
zation  of  the  causes  of  behavior,  the  numerous  systems  of 
mythologies  or  theologies.  The  natural  law  environment  was, 
therefore,  not  only  a  projected  but  also  a  conceptualized  en- 
vironment. 

Scientific  Analysis  as  a  Forerunner  of  Environmen- 
tal Theory — A  scientific  account  of  the  origin  and  organi- 
zation of  behavior  could  arise  only  as  concrete  and  definite 
analyses  and  measurements  were  made  of  the  relationships 
between  classes  of  objective  phenomena  on  the  one  hand  and 
human  beings  acting  individually  and  collectively  on  the  other 
hand.  Such  analyses,  as  we  have  seen,  were  begun  by  such 
men  as  the  Sophists,  Aristotle,  Ibn  Khaldun,  Bodin,  Mon- 
tcsfiuieu,  and  others,  and  are  now  being  rapidly  perfected. 
The  growth  of  scientific  facts  and  the  analysis  of  environmen- 
tal data  are  closely  correlated  processes.  Each  supplements 
and  aids  the  (jlher,  and  each  is  u  function  of  the  other.     This 
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process  of  scientific  analysis  has  gone  far  enough  forward  that 
it  is  now  possible  to  offer  a  tentative  synthesis  of  results  in 
the  form  of  a  classification  of  the  types  of  environments  and 
their  pressures,  as  an  aid  to  an  understanding  of  environmen- 
tal controls  over  individual  and  collective  behavior, 

A  Scientific  Classification  of  the  Environments — A 
general  outline  classification  of  the  environments,  with  repre- 
sentative  subdivisions,  may  be  presented  as  follows : 

I.    The  physical  (inorganic)  environments 

I.  Cosmic,  2.  Physico-geographic,  3.  Soil,  4.  Climate, 
5.  Inorganic  resources,  6.  Natural  physical  agencies  (fall- 
ing water,  winds,  tides,  etc.),  7.  Natural  mechanical  proc- 
esses (combustion,  radiation,  gravity,  etc.) 

II.    The  biological  or  organic  environments 

I.  Microorganisms,  2.  Insects  and  parasites,  3.  Larger 
plants  used  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  etc.,  4.  Larger 
animals  used  for  food,  clothing,  etc.,  5.  Harmful  rela- 
tionships of  larger  plants  and  animals,  6.  Ecological  and 
symbiotic  relationships  of  plants  and  animals  acting  in- 
directly upon  man,  7.  Prenatal  environment  of  man,  8. 
Natural  biological  processes  (reproduction,  growth,  de- 
composition, assimilation,  excretion,  circulation,  etc.) 

III.    The  social  environments 

1.  Physico-social  environments 

(i)  Tools,  (2)  Weapons,  (3)  Ornaments,  (4)  Ma- 
chines, (5)  Transportation  systems,  (6)  Communica- 
tion systems,  (7)  Household  equipment,  (8)  Office 
equipment,  (9)  Apparatus  for  scientific  research,  etc. 

2.  Bio-social  environments 
A.    Non-human 

( I )  Domesticated  plants,  used  for  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  medicines,  ornaments,  (2)  Domestic  ani- 
mals used  as  a  source  of  food,  (3)  Domestic  ani- 
mals used  as  a  source  of  power,  (4)  Medicines 
and  perfumes  of  an  organic  character,  (5)  Ani- 
mals used  as  pets  and  ornaments,  etc. 
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B.    Human 

(6)  Human  beings  serving  as  laborers  (slaves, 
etc.),  (/)  Human  beings  serving  as  ornaments, 
entertainers,  etc.,  (8)  Human  beings  rendering 
impersonal  voluntary  or  professional  service,  (9) 
Regimented  human  groups,  such  as  armies,  work- 
ingmen,  etc.,  (10)  Men  cooperating  voluntarily 
through  the  use  of  language  mechanisms. 
3.    Psycho-social  environments 

(i)  The  inner  behavior  (attitudes,  ideas,  desires,  etc.) 
of  individuals  with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  (2) 
The  uniformities  of  inner  behavior  occurring  in  col- 
lective units  and  perceived  as  customs,  folkways,  con- 
ventions, traditions,  beliefs,  mores,  etc.,  (3)  Exter- 
nalized language  symbols  used  to  project  the  above 
types  of  behavior  and  to  condition  responses  in  our- 
selves and  others,  (4)  Those  inventions,  primarily 
physical,  which  perform  a  similar  service  in  condi- 
tioning psychic  responses,  but  usually  with  less  facil- 
ity and  completeness. 

IV.  Composite  or  institutionalized  derivative  control  environ- 
ments (derivative  combinations  of  the  various  types  of 
environments  organized  for  purposes  of  social  control). 

1.  General  in  character 

The  economic,  political,  racial,  esthetic,  ethical,  edu- 
cational, etc.,  environments. 

2.  Special  in  character 

The  American,  Italian,  Jewish,  Scandinavian,  New 
England,  Southern,  Argentinean,  Republican,  Demo- 
cratic, Catholic,  Buddhist,  revolutionary,  conserva- 
tive, feminine,  masculine,  etc.,  environments. 

The  Natural  Environments — The  physical  (inorganic) 
and  biological  environments  represent  nature  in  practically  un- 
modified form.  These  environments  have  been  operating  upon 
man  from  the  period  before  he  became  human  and  continue 
to  influence  his  1)ehavior  both  individually  and  collectively. 
The  operation  of  the  natural  environmental  factors  upon  man 
is  both  direct  and  indirect.     I'.xamplcs  of  direct  operation  may 
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be  found  in  such  matters  as  many  of  the  effects  of  the  sun's 
heat,  of  electrical  disturbances,  cold,  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
degrees  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  altitude,  the  action  of 
winds,  floods,  rainfalls,  etc.,  the  effect  of  bacteria  and  kindred 
lower  organisms,  the  influence  of  the  mother  through  the  pre- 
natal period  of  the  individual's  development,  etc.  All  of  these 
direct  forms  of  influence  of  the  natural  environments  take  ef- 
fect primarily  upon  the  protoplasmic  organization  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  more  or  less  direct  impact  and  not  through  the 
method  of  stimulus  and  response,  which  is  the  common  method 
of  environmental  influence  upon  neural  protoplasm. 

The  indirect  influences  of  the  natural  environments  are  vastly 
more  numerous  and  more  important  and  are  exercised  through 
the  manner  in  which  they  condition  the  collective  adjustments 
of  man  to  nature.  That  is,  climate  and  temperature,  the  sea- 
sons, humidity,  altitude,  the  supply  and  character  of  plants  and 
animals  providing  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  power,  the  sur- 
face configuration  and  topography  of  the  geographic  environ- 
ment, the  supply  of  plant  food  in  the  soil  which  conditions  the 
relative  plenti fulness  or  scarcity  of  food,  the  occurrence  of 
the  metals  and  minerals  and  other  inorganic  resources  which 
may  be  utilized  by  man  for  industrial  purposes,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  insects  and  other  carriers  of  disease  germs  determine 
in  the  main  the  conditions  under  which  men  can  live  together 
in  groups  and  make  an  effective  common  or  coadaptive  adjust- 
ment to  natural  and  artificial  environments.  They  set  the  lim- 
its in  large  measure  to  the  size  of  populations  and  to  the  age, 
sex,  and  occupational  constitution  of  those  populations.  Also, 
as  a  consequence,  they  indirectly  determine  the  form  of  politi- 
cal organization,  the  prevalence  and  distribution  of  culture  in 
the  form  of  the  fine  arts,  science,  and  humanitarian  attitudes, 
the  quality  of  religious  feeling,  and  various  other  psycho-so- 
cial manifestations  of  human  behavior.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  effect  of  the  natural  environments  upon  the  psychic  and 
psycho-social  behavior  of  men,  both  individual  and  collective, 
is  almost  entirely  indirect.  Furthermore,  it  is  probably  becom- 
ing constantly  more  indirect  as  we  learn  to  cause  the  natural 
environments  as  a  whole  to  operate  upon  man  primarily  through 
the    derivative    physico-social    and    bio-social     environments. 
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which  are  the  resuk  of  man's  transformation  of  the  natural 
environments. 

The  Lower  Social  Environments — These  are  the  physi- 
co-social  and  the  bio-social  environments  which  have  arisen  as 
part  of  man's  technique  of  adjustment  to  the  two  great  natu- 
ral environments  which  originally  shaped  the  evolution  and 
development  of  all  living  things,  including  man.  It  is  through 
these  environments  that  man  first  came  to  deal  indirectly  rather 
than  directly  with  nature,  although  he  never  lost  entirely  his 
direct  contacts  with  the  native  physical  (inorganic)  and  or- 
ganic environments.  The  physico-social  and  bio-social  en- 
vironments are  primarily  environments  of  invention  and  train- 
ing. Artificial  shelter,  clothing,  and  prepared  foods  of  all 
kinds  belong  in  the  category  of  either  physico-social  or  bio- 
social  environments.  Tools,  weapons,  ornaments,  cities,  trans- 
portation and  communication  systems,  machines,  equipment, 
scientific  apparatus,  books,  ice,  fire,  chemical  compounds,  are 
some  of  the  inventions  of  this  type.  Man  has  produced  them 
through  his  inventive  skill  as  aids  in  what  we  sometimes  speak 
of  as  the  control  of  nature,  and  he  has  produced  them  from  the 
materials  of  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  domesticated  plants  and  animals,  human 
as  well  as  non-human,  improvements  of  biological  types 
through  breeding  and  training  and  nurture,  many  forms  of 
medicines  and  creature  comforts  of  man,  pets  and  ornaments, 
are  the  products  of  a  transformation  of  his  organic  environ- 
ment on  much  the  same  basis  as  that  In  which  the  physical 
environment  is  transformed  by  man.  There  Is,  however,  this 
partial  and  significant  difference  between  the  transformation 
of  the  physical  environment  and  of  the  organic  environment 
into  their  derivative  physico-social  and  bio-social  environments. 
In  the  former  case  the  transformation  occurs  relatively  com- 
l)lctcly  in  each  generation  or  other  short  period,  the  concrete 
products  having  to  be  produced  from  physical  nature  at  defi- 
nite intervals  as  they  are  consumed  in  use.  But  In  the  case 
of  bio-social  i)roducts,  especially  those  which  arise  through 
control  of  inheritance  or  through  the  institutionalization  of 
nurture  and  training,  the  new  Instrument  tends  to  persist 
largely  of  itself  and  to  reproduce  its  kind  either  through  bio- 
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logical  mechanisms  or  through  the  continuity  of  custom  and 
the  consequent  persistence  of  institutions.  Thus  the  ability  of 
man  to  invent  and  use  oral  language  gives  to  his  behavior  a 
continuity  and  a  quality  as  a  phase  of  the  bio-social  environ- 
ment which  is  not  approached  by  the  physico-social  environ- 
ment. The  distinction  here  is  by  no  means  absolute,  but  it  is 
significant  enough  to  deserve  mention  because  of  its  relation 
to  the  permanent  physico-social  and  bio-social  processes. 

The  Lower  Social  Environments  and  Behavior — The 
physico-social  and  bio-social  environments  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  human  behavior,  individual  and  collective,  in  two 
well-marked  ways.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  human  behavior 
that  creates  the  inventions  and  gives  the  training,  physical, 
biological,  and  psychological,  which  constitute  the  content  of 
these  two  environments.  The  earliest  inventions  are  of  course 
empirical  and  are  often  accidental  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
involve  little  constructive  or  projective  thinking.  But  even  so 
they  are  the  product  of  behavior  that  is  of  necessity  neuro- 
psychic  in  content  and  constitute  standardized  forms  of  ad- 
justment to  environment.  The  higher  forms  of  inventions — 
physical,  social,  and  method — are  particularly  the  product  of 
projective  thinking,  in  some  cases  of  the  most  abstract  type. 
Such  inventions  call  into  play  the  highest  types  of  cortical 
neural  organization  and  utilize  the  most  abstract  forms  of 
storage  symbols  and  content  of  the  externalized  neuro-psychic 
technique  described  in  the  previous  chapter.  In  such  cases  man 
transforms  his  environment — sometimes  his  concepts  of  it — 
as  an  aid  to  adjustment  to  that  environment  by  means  of  be- 
havior of  the  most  advanced  type.  Most  inventions  are  co- 
operative and  therefore  involve  the  exercise  of  collective  as 
well  as  of  individual  behavior.    The  same  is  true  of  training. 

Not  only  did  the  inventions  and  training  which  constitute 
the  physico-social  and  the  bio-social  environments  arise  out  of 
human  individual  and  collective  behavior  as  a  result  of  efforts, 
conscious  or  otherwise,  to  control  more  advantageously  man's 
adjustment  to  his  environment,  but  these  inventions  and  train- 
ing also  react  back  upon  the  behavior  of  men  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  which  have  the  greatest  significance  for  the  future  or- 
ganization and  evolution  of  their  adjustment  processes.     Many 
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inventions  react  upon  man  by  direct  impact  in  ways  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  in  which  the  natural  environments  operate  directly 
upon  him.  Many  also  operate  indirectly  by  conditioning  the 
size  and  constitution  of  populations,  the  forms  and  effective- 
ness of  economic  organizations,  the  types  of  political  and  re- 
ligious and  other  cultural  and  control  institutions  and  organi- 
zations, and  even  the  major  interests  and  functions  of  men. 
These  invention  and  training  elements  of  the  physico-social 
and  bio-social  environments  do  vastly  more  to  condition  the 
collective  behavior  of  men,  by  setting  limits  to  it  and  by  giv- 
ing stimuli  and  material  for  its  development,  than  the  cor- 
responding untrans formed  factors  of  the  natural  environments. 
The  conditioning  effect  upon  collective  behavior  of  modern 
transportation  and  communication,  of  power-machine  indus- 
try, and  of  cheap  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  to  mention  only 
a  few  illustrations,  is  so  striking  that  it  does  not  require  elab- 
oration. 

The  Transition  to  the  Psycho-social  Environment — 
But  besides  these  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  the  material  so- 
cial environments  upon  behavior,  it  is  in  connection  with  these 
environments  that  we  first  come  into  touch  with  the  tremen- 
dous importance  of  the  psycho-social  environment  for  the  con- 
trol and  differentiation  of  human  behavior.  Many  of  the  in- 
ventions of  the  material  social  environments  and  much  of  the 
training  of  human  beings,  especially  in  language  content,  are 
carriers  of  psycho-social  content  and  thus  make  this  latter  en- 
vironment effective  in  the  control  of  human  behavior.  This  is 
especially  true  of  books  and  other  printed  matter  and  of  all 
objects  of  art.  It  is  true  also  of  the  trained  human  being  who 
is  at  once  a  bio-social  .product  and  a  carrier  of  vast  quantities 
of  lliat  language  technique  which  is  so  large  a  constituent  ele- 
ment (jf  the  psycho-social  enviroimient.  The  psycho-social  en- 
vironment cannot  exist  without  carriers  and  these  are  to  be 
found  in  (he  two  lower  social  environments,  especially  in  the 
human  bio-social  environment.  Tn  fact,  the  customs  of  men 
constitute  bio-social  environment,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
conventions,  mores,  folkways,  fads,  fashions,  crazes,  in  their 
external  manifestations.  I'ut  since  it  is  to  the  psycho-social 
content  rather  than  to  the  carriers  that  we  respond,  we  ordi- 
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narily  speak  of  customs,  conventions,  mores,  etc.,  as  psycho- 
social rather  than  as  bio-social  environment.  The  latter  en- 
vironment in  its  earlier  forms  was  created  gradually  as  the 
result  of  the  accumulated  neuro-psychic  adjustment  technique 
arising  out  of  man's  compulsory  adaptation  to  physical  nature. 
That  is,  he  no  longer  adapted  directly  to  the  natural  w^orld, 
at  least  in  any  preponderating  degree,  but  he  adapted  to  it  in- 
directly through  his  bio-social  environment  of  men  cooper- 
ating through  the  use  of  language  in  the  collective  forms  of 
customs,  folkways,  conventions,  mores,  etc.  This  cooperating 
bio-social  environment  he  built  up  as  a  buffer  or  protector  be- 
tween himself  and  the  remorseless  natural  world  Vv^ith  which 
in  his  early  history  he  came  so  rudely  and  harshly  in  contact. 

Originally  our  institutions  and  conventions  in  their  overt 
behavior  aspects  grew  up  as  phases  of  the  bio-social  environ- 
ment on  the  basis  of  gesture  and  vocal  language  and  overt  co- 
operative behavior  of  men.  They  were  the  overt  aspects  of 
the  inner  habit  organization  or  neuro-psychic  technique.  This 
was  also  the  source  of  the  psycho-social  environment,  which 
arose  with  the  practice  of  attaching  standardized  or  conven- 
tionalized meanings  to  external  symbols,  and  especially  with 
the  invention  of  written  language  or  symbols.  It  is  in  the 
symbolic  behavior  of  men  that  the  highest  forms  of  the  bio- 
social  and  the  lowest  forms  of  the  psycho-social  environment 
overlap.  Just  to  the  extent  that  symbolic  behavior  comes  to 
exceed  in  importance  total  overt  responses  or  behavior,  as 
language  takes  the  place  of  action  in  adjustment,  just  to  that 
extent  must  the  human  bio-social  environment  be  transformed 
into  this  more  stable  and  voluminous  and  abstract  content  of 
the  psycho-social  environment.  The  psycho-social  environment 
is  no  longer  simple  and  concrete  and  transparent ;  it  constantly 
becomes  more  abstract  and  general. 

The  psycho-social  environment  is  the  environment  of 
inner  or  neuro-psychic  behavior  and  ideas.  But,  since  neuro- 
psychic  processes  cannot  be  observed  directly  and  cannot  exist 
without  organic  or  inorganic  carriers,  we  can  know  this  en- 
vironment only  through  its  symbols.  These  symbols  are  mani- 
fest in  the  overt  (usually  symbolical  overt)  behavior  of  other 
men  and  in  detached  or  externalized  language  symbols,  pictorial 
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art,  sculpture,  books,  phonographs,  etc.,  including  even  the  phys- 
ical inventions  and  trained  animals,  plants,  etc.,  which  have  ac- 
quired the  power  of  conditioning  neuro-psychic  behavior  in 
men.  Thus  either  the  bio-social  or  the  physico-social  environ- 
ments may  carry  this  symbolic  content  which  conditions  in  us 
psychic  responses  or  by  which  we  recognize  meaning  or  psychic 
behavior.  Even  the  abstract  language  symbols  used  in  litera- 
ture must  be  carried  by  a  physical  invention,  such  as  a  book, 
magazine,  radio,  phonograph,  if  they  are  not  transmitted  di- 
rectly from  one  person  to  another.  Thus  the  lower  social 
environments  and  the  psycho-social  environments  overlap  with 
each  other  to  a  marked  degree,  just  as  all  other  environments 
overlap  with  one  another. 

I\Iuch  of  the  psycho-social  environmental  content  reaches  us 
directly  through  the  language  behavior  of  individuals  and  we 
adjust  to  this  environment  in  this  form  merely  as  to  the 
psychic  or  language  behavior  of  individuals.  In  such  cases 
we  think  only  of  individuals  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
our  environing  world  is  made  up  of  psychically  behaving  indi- 
viduals and  of  environmental  objects  of  a  lower  order.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  less  cultured  or  intellectual  types. 
They  do  not  think  particularly  of  the  uniformities  of  psychic 
behavior  which  exist  in  their  psycho-social  environment.  But 
less  frequently  we  see  the  human  element  of  our  psycho-social 
environment  not  as  separate  persons  but  as  groups  of  persons 
behaving  uniformly,  or  we  may  even  see  it  as  abstract  col- 
lective processes  or  forces  or  tendencies  in  the  psycho-social 
environment.  We  may  speak  of  these  as  customs,  folkways, 
conventions,  traditions,  beliefs,  mores,  fads,  fashions,  crazes, 
gossip,  propaganda,  public  opinion,  even  science  and  religion. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  such  abstrac- 
tions can  really  constitute  psycho-social  environment,  since  they 
are  intangible  and  cannot  offer  stimuli  directly  to  the  senses, 
it  is  true  that  they  cannot  be  perceived  directly  as  sensory  ob- 
jects in  the  same  way  in  which  an  apple  or  a  pencil  can  be  per- 
ceived. They  are  grasped  conceptually  rather  than  through 
concrete  ])crccption.  However,  the  difference  is  only  one  of 
degree.  The  (jcstalt  theorists  have  reemphasized  for  us  the 
f.'ict  lliat  we  almost  never  see  all  of  the  details  of  an  object. 
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We  ordinarily  see  all  objects  conceptually.  That  is,  on  the 
basis  of  our  response  to  certain  strategic  or  skeleton  stimuli 
we  integrate  the  perception  or  concept  of  the  object  as  a  whole. 
We  see  what  we  are  prepared  by  previous  experience  to  see. 
Some  people  can  see  only  the  behavior  of  individuals  and  this 
not  very  well,  while  others  can  see  the  behavior  of  groups  of 
men  or  the  collective  behavior  of  men,  even  though  they  do 
not  see  all  of  the  men  or  all  of  their  behavior.  And  some 
few  can  see  such  collective  behavior  very  well.  Their  previ- 
ous integrations  of  perceptions  of  behavior  enable  them  to 
project  the  parts  of  the  behavior  which  they  do  not  see  through 
their  senses  directly  and  to  see  abstractly  or  conceptually  the 
larger  psycho-social  processes  in  society.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
we  have  learned  to  apprehend  customs,  traditions,  conventions, 
folkways,  mores,  public  opinion,  in  fact  societies,  publics  and 
all  mankind.  We  respond  to  such  stimuli  quite  as  definitely 
as  we  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  a  single  person,  but  more  ab- 
stractly. Even  the  individual  is  an  abstraction,  but  less  so  than 
the  group.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  these  abstract  uni- 
formities of  behavior  are  as  much  objective  realities  as  per- 
sons, but  more  abstract  realities.  They  also  condition  our  re- 
sponses quite  as  much  when  we  have  acquired  the  power  of 
integrating  them  perceptually  or  conceptually.  They  are  not 
mere  metaphysical  fictions  as  some  psychologists  would  have 
us  believe. 

But  the  most  important  phase  of  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment in  our  civilization  is  the  externalized  symbolic  one  of 
newspapers,  books,  etc.  It  standardizes  and  stabilizes  our  re- 
sponses and  it  carries  a  psychic  content  more  abstract  and 
weighty  than  that  of  individuals  or  collections  of  them. 

Behavior  and  the  Psycho-social  Environment — The 
double  relationship  between  behavior  and  environment  referred 
to  above  is  especially  well  marked  in  connection  with  the  psy- 
cho-social environment.  It  is  the  psychic  behavior  of  individ- 
uals primarily  which  constitutes  the  psycho-social  environment, 
either  when  externalized  and  stored  in  the  form  of  meaning 
symbols  and  complexes  of  meaning  symbols  of  the  neuro- 
psychic  technique,  or  when  merely  objectified  and  communi- 
cated through  the  symbolic  behavior  or  language  as  customs, 
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beliefs,  conventions,  etc.  Because  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment is  built  wholly  out  of  objectified  neuro-psychic  behavior 
as  meaning,  it  is  ordinarily  the  most  fluid  of  all  of  the  en- 
vironments. It  is  never  twice  the  same,  but  is  changing  con- 
stantly as  men  think  and  as  they  develop  attitudes,  especially 
as  they  think  and  act  collectively.  Man  has  integrated  and 
projected  this  environment  for  himself  as  a  sort  of  bulwark 
or  protection  against  nature  and  through  its  aid  he  has  largely 
transformed  nature  into  the  derivative  physico-social  and  bio- 
social  environments.  Science,  as  one  of  the  larger,  and 
unquestionably  the  most  important,  of  the  elements  of  the 
psycho-social  environment,  has  been  most  useful  in  this  process 
of  transforming  the  natural  environments  into  the  derivative 
environments. 

But  the  psycho-social  environment  in  turn  re-creates  the  be- 
havior of  man.  It  was  this  environment  which  largely  trans- 
formed him  from  an  element  in  the  original  natural  organic 
environment  into  an  element  in  the  bio-social  environment,  on 
the  biological  side.  It  made  of  him  a  trained  and  domesticated 
animal  at  the  same  time  that  he  as  such  an  animal  was  creating 
the  psycho-social  environment  out  of  his  own  neuro-psychic 
behavior.  The  two  processes  have  always  been  reciprocal. 
But  to-day  the  volume  of  the  psycho-social  environment,  espe- 
cially on  the  externalized  side,  has  become  so  great  and  its  re- 
finement and  differentiation  and  definition  so  specific  and  ef- 
fective that  it  acts  as  a  powerful  force  to  create  new  behavior 
patterns  in  nascent  or  developing  individuals.  The  race 
throughout  its  history  has  created  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment, but  the  psycho-social  environment  creates  exclusively 
and  completely  the  complex  mental  and  moral  and  social  char- 
acter traits  of  individuals.  This  environment  which  mankind, 
collectively,  has  created  now  dominates  completely  their  spirit- 
ual life.  Through  the  stimuli  which  it  offers  it  molds  them 
entirely,  and  if  it  affects  men  differently  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places  this  is  because  it  is  possessed  of  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  forms  and  intensities  and  operates  upon  men 
of  vastly  (liffcrent  caj)acities  and  characteristics. 

The  COMPOSITE  Ok  di-.kivativecontkoi.  i:NviKONMENTsare, 
as  the  title  implies,  made  iij)  of  all  of  the  other  envirotmients, 
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with  the  psycho-social  invariably  in  the  ascendancy.  This  is  the 
environment  which  actually  functions  in  our  social  organization. 
The  other  environments,  when  considered  as  wholes,  are  more 
or  less  abstractions.  Their  constituent  elements  never  are  as- 
sembled in  one  place  and  at  one  time  in  all  their  completeness, 
but  it  is  possible  to  think  of  them  as  synthetic  wholes  arising 
out  of  the  multiplicity  of  our  experiences  and  observations. 
But  the  composite  or  derivative  control  environment,  either 
general  or  special,  represents  an  actual  organization  of  selected 
aspects  of  the  other  environments  which  are  recognized  as  hav- 
ing more  or  less  concrete,  as  well  as  conceptual,  integration, 
although  no  one  of  these  environments  in  its  entirety  ever  oper- 
ates upon  an  individual  or  upon  groups.  Thus  if  we  consider 
a  national  environment,  such  as  the  Irish  People,  or  the  eco- 
nomic or  industrial  environment,  or  the  Christian  Church  as 
an  environment,  we  can  readily  conceive  each  of  these  as  ob- 
jective and  concretely  integrated  facts.  Each  does  possess  a 
considerable  degree  of  objective  unity  of  organization,  and 
yet  no  one  person  subject  to  the  environment  is  equally  af- 
fected by  all  aspects  of  it.  Nor  are  any  two  people  affected 
by  nominally  the  same  environment  in  the  same  ways.  Even 
here  different  ones  of  these  composite  control  environments 
affect  the  individual  or  the  group  with  different  degrees  of 
concreteness  and  inclusiveness. 

Degrees  of  Definiteness  of  Organization — It  is 
through  these  environments  that  society  becomes  organized, 
that  is,  becomes  most  truly  and  completely  a  society  or  a  group 
of  societies  and  associations.  This  social  organization  pos- 
sesses all  degrees  of  definiteness  and  concreteness.  It  may,  at 
one  extreme,  have  the  indefiniteness  of  organization  of  the 
"nationality"  or  the  "race,"  which  is  a  more  or  less  loosely 
assembled  group  of  concepts  of  customs,  traditions,  mores 
and  folkways,  and  institutions,  changing  slowly  and  possessing 
no  definite  internal  unity,  but  a  certain  vague  conceptual  unity. 
At  the  other  extreme,  it  may  possess  the  definite  unity  of  a 
highly  organized  association  performing  a  specific  function, 
such  as  the  W.C.T.U.,  or  the  Republican  party,  the  Baptist 
Church,  or  a  local  civic  improvement  chi1),  or  a  l)ank.     Even 
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in  these  illustrations  of  associations  different  degrees  of  ob- 
jective and  conceptual  unity  are  observable. 

Institutions — In  between  these  two  extremes  are  to  be 
found  all  sorts  of  gradations,  most  outstanding  of  which  per- 
haps are  what  we  ordinarily  call  institutions.  Institutions  are 
themselves  highly  composite  environmental  phenomena,  the 
component  elements  of  which  possess  varying  degrees  of  defi- 
niteness  and  unity.  In  any  institution  will  be  found  a  certain 
number  of  definite  associations.  Possibly  the  institution  itself 
may  have  the  nominal  or  actual  character  of  an  association,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  religious  denomination  or  a  political  party. 
Alongside  of  the  more  or  less  definitely  organized  associations 
in  institutions  will  be  found  many  other  elements,  such  as  tra- 
ditions and  customs,  mores  and  folkways.  These  various  ele- 
ments of  such  an  institutional  environment  function  together 
as  a  variable  and  inconstant  unity.  The  nature  of  an  institu- 
tion changes  slowly,  as  its  content  changes,  and  its  life  his- 
tory is  long,  but  not  eternal. 

Composite  Character — Elements  from  all  of  the  environ- 
ments may  be  assembled  in  the  derivative  control  environments, 
and  such  is  usually  the  case.  Some  of  the  more  limited  and 
definitely  organized  associations  may  lack  elements  from  the 
natural  environments,  but  all  other  environments  will  be  repre- 
sented. In  the  more  general  derivative  control  environments, 
including  the  social  institutions,  all  elements  are  present.  But 
in  all  cases  the  psycho-social  environment  is  dominant  in  the 
composite  or  derivative  control  environments.  The  very  ex- 
istence of  control,  with  a  certain  degree  of  consciousness  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  the  control  environment,  implies 
this  fact.  Here  we  find  the  two- fold  or  reciprocal  relationship 
of  behavior  and  environment  most  completely  illustrated.  Con- 
stantly the  behavior  of  individuals  and  groups  is  molding  and 
reshaping  the  character  of  the  derivative  control  institution, 
and  this  institution  is  in  tin-n  molding  the  character  of  constitu- 
ent individuals  and  groups  and  associations.  Often  this  inter- 
change of  behavior  pressures  is  highly  conscious  and  purposive 
on  the  part  of  individuals  subject  to  the  environment.  But 
wlutbcr  conscious  or  unconscious  in  its  oj^eration,  it  is  in  such 
behavior  relations  that  we  find  the  chief  subject  matter  of  so- 
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cial  psychology  and  it  is  out  of  the  study  of  such  relationships 
between  behavior  and  environment  that  the  science  of  social 
psychology  grew. 

Individual  and  Collective  Behavior  Distinguished — 
Frequently  it  has  been  necessary  in  the  preceding  pages  to  use 
the  terms  individual  and  collective  or  social  behavior.  The 
meaning  of  these  terms  should  now  be  clear.  Individual 
behavior  is  the  response  of  the  integrated  organism  to  stimuli 
from  its  environment.  The  nature  of  this  integration  and  the 
part  which  environment  plays  in  it  were  elaborated  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  and  will  be  discussed  in  some  of  its  details  in 
the  following.  Collective  behavior,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
occurrence  of  identical  or  similar  responses  in  several  individ- 
uals at  the  same  time  and  place  or  in  response  to  the  same  or 
similar  stimuli,  or  of  unlike  responses  which  have  a  reciprocal 
or  supplementary  relationship  to  each  other. 

Collective  Behavior  and  Uniformity  of  Response — 
Such  identity  or  similarity  of  responses  may  arise  from  identity 
of  inner  organization  of  individuals  or  from  their  being  con- 
ditioned by  identical  or  similar  stimuli.  In  practice  of  course 
it  usually  proceeds  from  both  of  these  conditions.  Where 
people  respond  in  this  similar  manner  we  speak  of  them  col- 
lectively as  groups,  whether  they  have  face-to-face  contacts  or 
are  connected  only  by  stimuli  operating  at  a  distance. 

Modern  life  has  developed  so  many  communicating  agencies 
that  it  is  possible,  almost  inevitable,  that  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple should  be  subjected  to  the  same  or  similar  stimuli  and  that 
their  behavior  should  take  on  a  highly  uniform  character.  In 
relatively  settled  or  static  periods  and  societies  the  derivative 
control  environments,  especially  the  institutional  environments, 
assume  such  a  highly  uniform  character  that  almost  all  behavior 
seems  to  possess  a  collective  aspect  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 
individual.  So  true  is  this  that  the  individual  may  stand  out 
from  the  group  scarcely  at  all.  In  more  dynamic  times  and 
societies,  individual  behavior  is  less  uniform  in  character,  be- 
cause of  the  rapid  change  in  stimuli  and  of  their  unecjual  inci- 
dence at  different  places.  But  it  may  still  be  collective  be- 
havior because  it  is  reciprocal  or  supplementary  or  both.  But 
on  the  whole,  due  to  the  universalization   of  communication 
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apparatus,  modern  society  approaches  in  its  wider  behavior 
processes  the  highly  uniform  character  which  obtained  in  the 
primitive  primary  group,  organized  and  perpetuated  under  the 
sway  of  custom  and  tradition  and  convention  and  relatively 
untouched  by  the  dynamic  force  of  science  or  revolutionizing 
experience.  This  wider  uniformity  of  modern  response  is  not 
due  so  much  to  the  sway  of  custom  and  tradition  as  to  the 
universality  of  modes  and  content  of  communication,  that  is, 
to  convention  in  the  large.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  uniformity  of  our  complex  civilization  is  as  specific 
and  simple  as  that  of  primitive  groups.  Although  communica- 
tion makes  possible  the  wider  spread  of  stimuli,  the  responses 
to  these  stimuli  are  more  various  within  certain  general  limits. 
Collective  Behavior  and  Dissimilarity  of  Responses 
— A  more  highly  complex  type  of  collective  behavior  is  that 
which  is  not  composed  of  the  uniform  or  similar  responses  of 
several  individuals  to  the  same  or  similar  stimuli,  but  is  in  the 
nature  of  interlocking  reciprocal  responses  of  the  members  of 
a  group  to  one  another  or  of  supplementary  responses  of  dif- 
ferent individuals  to  the  same  or  concurrent  stimuli.  It  is  the 
reciprocal  and  supplementary  character  of  such  responses  which 
integrates  into  a  group  or  society  the  organisms  which  make 
these  responses.  Of  course  reciprocal  responses  must  also  be 
cooperative  or  supplementary  rather  than  conflicting  if  the 
group  or  society  is  to  remain  integrated.  A  large  portion  of 
the  collective  behavior  of  modern  societies  is  of  this  reciprocal 
and  supplementary,  -but  differential,  character.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  modern  societies  are  too  complex  and  too  rapidly 
changing  to  permit  of  complete  dominance  by  any  one  stimu- 
lus or  for  responses  to  be  of  uniform  character  in  minor  de- 
tails, although  there  may  be  relative  uniformity  in  the  larger 
patterns  of  behavior.  The  greater  the  variety  of  different 
tyi)es  of  plants  growing  on  any  unit  of  area  the  larger  the  total 
number  of  plants  that  area  will  accommodate.  Similarly,  so- 
cieties can  become  increasingly  complex  in  their  behavior  only 
by  differentiating  the  content  of  that  behavior  increasingly. 
I'ut  all  of  these  differences  in  behavior  must  be  integrated  into 
a  larger  functional  unity  by  having  a  common  objective  in  ad- 
justment, such  as  that  of  survival,  or  C()n(|uost,  or  ])roduction, 
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or  any  other  end.  Cooperation  in  solving  common  problems 
does  not  necessarily  imply  uniformity  of  behavior  in  detail. 
But  it  must  involve  supplementation  and  integration  in  keep- 
ing with  the  larger  values  and  pressures. 

All  behavior  is  of  course  individual,  for  response  must 
occur  through  the  integrated  organism.  And  practically  all 
behavior,  whether  individual  or  collective,  is  social.  Even  indi- 
vidual behavior  is  nearly  always  response  to  stimuli  from  a 
social  environment  or  is  conditioned  by  such  stimuli  or  by 
responses  of  other  individuals  or  by  collective  behavior  which 
serve  as  stimuli.  It  is  possible  to  think  of  groups  or  societies 
as  organisms,  and  the  experimental  biologist  Child  takes  this 
viewpoint,  already  made  familiar  in  a  different  connection  by 
some  of  the  leading  sociologists  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
such  a  case  we  might  conceivably  speak  of  collective  behavior 
as  an  indivisible  or  irreducible  form  of  response  to  environ- 
m.ental  stimuli,  and  some  might  be  inclined  to  regard  this  as 
the  true  social  behavior.  But  closer  examination  shows  us 
that  after  all  the  unity  in  the  behavior  reduces  itself  to  simi- 
larity and  supplementariness  of  the  responses  of  the  constitu- 
ent or  individual  members  of  the  groups.  The  group  itself  is 
both  the  product  of  this  uniformity  of  response  to  similar  or 
reciprocal  and  concatenated  stimuli  from  the  environments  and 
is  one  of  the  environmental  conditions  which  tend  to  uni- 
formize  and  coordinate  the  stimuli  which  operate  on  individ- 
uals within  the  group.  The  group  or  society  is  therefore  both 
effect  and  cause  of  response. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  INHERITED  AND  ACQUIRED 
EQUIPMENT  OF  MAN 

Heredity — The  Somatic  Cells — The  inherited  equipment 
of  the  organism  is  usually  spoken  of  as  its  heredity  in  con- 
tradistinction to  its  acquired  nature,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  more  immediate  and  direct  result  of  environmental  pres- 
sures. Biologists  are  now  generally  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  inheritance  as  determined  in  the  chromosomes  of  the  re- 
productive cells.  Any  trait  or  quality  which  is  added  to  the 
organism  from  any  other  source  or  through  any  other  chan- 
nel may  be  regarded  as  acquired.  This  viewpoint  represents 
the  Mendelian  theory  of  inheritance,  which  is  dominant  among 
the  biological  theories  of  heredity.  This  process  of  inheritance 
through  the  chromosome  content  of  the  reproductive  cells  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  diagram  on  the  following  page. 

The  diagram  is,  of  course,  merely  symbolic,  and  represents 
the  union  of  the  two  parental  reproductive  cells  (M  and  F) 
to  form  the  ofif spring  cell  (O).  Each  human,  like  any  other, 
individual  begins  life  as  a  single  cell.  This  initial  cell  multi- 
plies through  fission  into  a  vast  number  of  cells.  These  de- 
rivative cells  are  of  two  general  kinds,  somatic  and  reproduc- 
tive. The  somatic  cells  differentiate  into  the  various  organs 
and  tissues  of  the  body,  totaling  approximately  26,500,000,- 
000,000  in  the  human  adult.  The  development  of  the  individ- 
ual somatic  organism  parallels  very  largely  the  development  of 
the  type  in  the  race.  Thus  the  digestive  and  circulatory  tissues 
are  followed  by  the  growth  of  a  skeletal  system,  muscles  and 
glands,  and  a  nervous  apparatus.  The  nervous  system,  like 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  is  not  matured  until  several  years 
after  the  birth  of  the  organism,  and  jK-rbaps  it  is  still  imma- 
ture at  the  point  of  natural  death. 

I'he  reproductive  cells  are  dilTerentiatcd   from  the  somatic 
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cells  during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  the  formation  of 
the  new  cell  body  or  offspring.  These  also  multiply  by  fission. 
Unlike  the  somatic  cells,  which  have  their  greatest  period  of 


Explanation  of  the  Diagram  :  M  and  F  represent  symbolically  the 
male  and  female  reproductive  cells  respectively  combining  to  produce  a  new 
or  offspring  cell ;  they  include  both  cytoplasm  and  nucleus  with  chromosome 
content,  as  indicated.  O  represents  the  offspring  cells,  O',  O",  etc.,  being 
successive  generations.  S,  S',  S"  represent  the  somatic  organisms  which 
develop  by  fission  and  integration  from  the  original  offspring  cell.  R,  R',  R" 
represent  the  production  of  reproductive  cells  from  the  maturing  offspring. 
These  are  used  for  the  production  of  new  offspring.  The  letters  ss,  s'  s', 
s"  s"  represent  the  cytoplasmic  determination  of  the  somatic  organization 
of  new  organisms,  while  sr,  s'r',  s"r"  represent  the  chromosome  deter- 
mination of  these  same  organisms.  Note  that  lines  of  chromosome  de- 
termination are  indicated  by  direct  extension  to  the  nucleus,  while  lines 
of  cytoplasmic  determination  are  indicated  by  extension  to  the  cytoplasm 
only.  No  attempt  is  made  here  to  represent  diagrammatically  determina- 
tion by  external  environmental  factors. 
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normal  multiplication  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  life  or 
less,  with  only  minor  divisions  or  multiplications  thereafter, 
the  male  reproductive  cells  do  not  reach  a  very  active  stage  of 
multiplication  until  the  age  of  puberty  is  reached  in  the  early 
or  middle  'teens.  They  probably  have  their  most  prolific  period 
of  multiplication  in  the  late  'teens  and  early  twenties  and  gradu- 
ally decline  in  activity  thereafter,  but  in  most  cases  in  the  male 
they  do  not  cease  to  multiply  until  advanced  old  age.  The 
number  of  male  reproductive  cells  generated  (approximately 
340,000,000,000)  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the  female  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  It  is  said  that  the  new-born  female  contains 
from  36,000  to  200,000  ova,  which  number  has  been  reduced 
to  30,000  or  fewer  at  puberty,  and  of  which  not  more  than 
400  become  mature  and  capable  of  fertilization  by  the  male  re- 
productive cells.  The  relative  rates  of  multiplication  of  the 
male  reproductive  cells  at  different  age  periods  doubtless  has 
much  to  do  with  the  organization  of  the  emotional  and  other 
behavior  patterns  of  the  male  at  different  stages  of  his  develop- 
ment. 

Determination  of  the  Inheritance — If  the  inheritance 
of  the  new  organism  is  determined  by  the  union  of  the  chromo- 
somes of  the  parent  reproductive  cells,  there  must  be  some 
point  at  which  this  inheritance  determination  is  completed. 
Obviously  this  is  the  point  of  fertilization.  Parts  of  the 
chromosomes  and  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  parent  cells  enter 
into  the  structure  of  the  new  offspring  cell  and  determine  its 
initial  character.  This  in  turn  is  modified  within  limits  by 
environmental  pressures.  After  the  point  of  fertilization  the 
offspring  cell  has  no  further  contact  with  the  parental  repro- 
ductive cells.  Consequently  it  is  not  able  to  receive  further 
chromosome  determination.  The  subsequent  contacts  which  it 
has  with  the  somatic  organization  of  the  mother  during  the 
nine  months  before  birth  and  with  the  organisms,  directly 
and  indirectly,  of  both  parents  after  birth  are  in  the  nature  of 
environmental  i)ressures  rather  than  of  inheritance  determiners. 

The  inheritance  of  the  organism  is,  therefore,  completed  at 
the  point  of  fertilization,  with  the  result  that  any  traits  de- 
veloped subsequent  to  this  ])oint,  unless  predetermined  in  the 
heredity,  are  of  environmental  origin.     I'his  is  a  fact  which 
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it  is  very  important  to  remember,  because  there  is  still  much 
confusion  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  individual  in- 
heritance. The  old,  pre-Mendelian  view  of  inheritance  was 
that  any  traits  which  the  child  possessed  at  the  period  of  birth 
had  been  received  through  the  inheritance  mechanism.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  many  persons,  including  not  a  few  with  bio- 
logical training — usually  acquired  before  the  Mendelian  theory 
became  well  known  after  1900 — still  do  their  thinking  about  in- 
heritance from  this  untenable  viewpoint.  They  have  not  yet 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  newer  facts  of  biological  science. 
Much,  therefore,  which  formerly  has  been  called  inheritance  is 
in  reality  only  the  product  of  the  pre-natal  environment. 

The  Method  of  Environmental  Determination — 
Child,  who  has  made  recent  contributions  in  biology  of  great 
significance  to  social  psychology,  rejects  the  preformistic  con- 
ception of  the  organism  which  holds  that  heredity  presents  it 
fully  formed  and  ready  for  action  like  a  machine  especially 
constructed  to  do  its  work.  Such  a  viewpoint  fails  to  take  ac- 
count of  the  facts  either  of  physiology  or  of  sociology,  that 
is,  of  the  relationship  of  the  organism  to  either  its  internal  or 
its  external  environments.  "Actually  the  organism  is  not  at 
any  stage  a  closed  system.  .  .  .  Reaction  to  environment  is 
occurring  at  all  stages  of  development,  though  of  course  the 
kinds  and  complexity  of  reaction  differ  at  different  stages  ac- 
cording to  the  mechanisms  present.  Moreover,  such  behavior 
or  reaction  is  itself  a  factor  in  development  and  therefore  in 
the  construction  of  the  behavior  mechanisms  of  later  stages. 
The  behavior  of  the  various  developmental  stages  as  well  as 
the  specific  hereditary  constitution  of  the  protoplasm  is  a  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  behavior  of  the  fully  developed  organ- 
ism." ^  And  this  modification  of  behavior  patterns  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  new  organism  in  response  to  environment  begins 
as  soon  as  the  new  organism  itself  enters  upon  the  life  process. 
It  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  this  fact  which  has  prevented  the 
biologists  and  psychologists  of  the  prcdeterministic  or  preform- 
istic type  from  appreciating  adequately  the  importance  of  en- 
vironment in  determining  human  traits. 

^  This  and  other  quotations  in  tliis  chapter  arc  taken  from  C.  M.  Child's 
Physiological  Foundations  of  Behavior,  Chs.  1-IV. 
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The  character  of  the  behavior  of  the  organism  is  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  organism  itself.  The  organism  is  a 
complex  integration  of  functioning  protoplasms  of  varying 
constitution  and  rates  of  metabolism.  These  protoplasms  are 
fundamentally  fixed  in  type  by  inheritance,  although  their  physi- 
ology, and  consequently  their  internal  functioning,  may  be 
modified  to  some  extent  by  internal  chemical  environment. 
Heredity  in  the  protoplasms  determines  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  organism.  "The  organismic  mechanisms  arise  on 
the  basis  of  the  hereditary  substratum  and  .  .  .  this  deter- 
mines that  the  organism  shall  be  a  certain  species  or  variety 
of  fern,  elm,  snail,  fish,  or  ape.  From  this  viewpoint  the  prob- 
lem of  behavior  involves  the  v^hole  problem  of  evolution  as 
well  as  that  of  inheritance."  The  organism  is  a  physico-chemi- 
cal unity,  and  its  primary  physiological  pattern  is  the  action 
system  which  is  the  basis-  of  its  unity.  This  pattern,  as  before 
said,  is  constantly  undergoing  reformation  as  a  result  of  reac- 
tion to  the  environment.  "The  organism  may,  in  fact,  be  de- 
fined as  a  pattern  of  relation  to  environment  appearing  in 
protoplasm.  .  .  .  Organismic  pattern  then  appears  to  be  a  be- 
havior pattern  in  a  protoplasm,"  while  life  itself,  the  greatest 
of  the  complexes  of  behavior,  "is  the  behavior  of  protoplasmic 
systems  in  relation  to  an  external  world."  The  potentialities 
of  the  pattern,  inherited  and  acquired,  can  be  realized  only 
through  the  action  of  external  or  environmental  factors.  Con- 
sequently, we  may  say  that  inheritance  initiates  the  behavior 
process,  but  only  in  its  simplest  and  most  general  terms ;  while 
environment  gives  formation  and  determination  increasingly 
to  the  specific  content  of  behavior,  both  in  the  individual  and 
in  the  human  race. 

As  the  functional  relationships  between  organisms  and  en- 
vironments become  more  highly  differentiated  and  the  neces- 
sity for  rapid  changes  in  these  relationships  becomes  greater  in 
the  higher  types,  less  of  behavior  is  determined  by  heredity  and 
more  by  environment.  The  lower  animals,  especially  the  in- 
sects, which  have  a  short  life  period  and  live  throughout  this 
period  in  relatively  uniform  environments,  require  but  little 
flexibility  in  their  behavior.  They  can  make  their  adjustments 
to  a  relati\ely  constant  environment  on  the  basis  of  instinctive 
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mechanisms  or  inherited  organizations  of  behavior  patterns  in 
neural  protoplasms.  But  in  the  higher  animals,  especially  in 
man,  whose  life  period  covers  all  the  seasons,  hence  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures,  and  whose  great  motility  brings  him  in 
contact  with  numerous  diverse  environments  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, instinct  or  fixed  inherited  organizations  of  protoplasm 
are  no  longer  adequate  to  guide  behavior,  and  a  vast  range  of 
habits  or  acquired  integrations  of  protoplasmic  patterns  has 
been  developed.  Man  has,  in  fact,  created  for  himself  inven- 
tions, he  has  domesticated  plant  and  animal  types,  and  he  has 
objectified  behavior  meanings  in  the  form  of  symbol  com- 
plexes, all  of  which  constitute  new  environments  to  direct  and 
organize  his  behavior.  The  flexibility  and  incompleteness  of 
the  neural  organization  of  the  cerebral  cortex  make  possible 
adjustment  to  these  new  environments  on  the  basis  of  habit  in 
the  higher  mammals  and  man. 

Modification  of  Behavior  Patterns — This  modification 
of  behavior  and  the  formation  of  acquired  behavior  patterns 
to  replace  and  to  elaborate  the  inherited  or  previously  acquired 
patterns  occur  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  instance  the  internal 
organization  of  the  protoplasms  is  itself  modified  as  a  result 
of  functional  contact  with  the  environment.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  higher  organisms,  and  preeminently  so  in  the 
case  of  man,  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  neurons  are  in- 
completely developed  and  unconnected  synaptically  until  many 
months  or  even  years  after  the  initial  development  of  the  or- 
ganism. This  fact  of  cortical  flexibility  in  the  higher  organ- 
isms makes  it  possible  to  reorganize  patterns  in  the  neural 
protoplasm  with  great  ease  and  to  an  extent  of  complexity  not 
appreciated  before  the  rise  of  modern  neurology  and  physiol- 
ogy. These  changing  neural  patterns  also  produce  modifica- 
tions of  overt  behavior  through  their  neuro-muscular  and 
neuro-glandular  or  efferent  responses.  The  net  result  of  such 
modifiability  is  that  the  countless  number  of  new  things  we 
learn — mental  or  psychic  skills — and  of  the  new  things  we 
learn  to  do — neuro-muscular  skills — are  added  as  acquired 
characteristics  to  the  accomplishments  (themselves  partly  ac- 
quired) characteristic  of  the  lower  animals.  In  our  modern 
civilized  world,  and  perhaps  among  all  peoples,  however  low 
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in  the  cultural  scale  they  may  be,  the  acquired  characteristics, 
mental  and  neuro-muscular,  far  outnumber  and  outrank  in 
importance  for  adjustment  purposes  those  which  are  inherited 
or  instinctive. 

The  second  way  in  which  this  modification  of  behavior  pat- 
terns occurs  is  more  indirect.  The  reaction  of  the  changing 
organism  upon  the  environment  constantly  modifies  the  en- 
vironment itself.  This  fact  was  earlier  illustrated  in  pointing 
out  how  the  social  environments  are  created  out  of  the  natural 
physical  and  biological  external  environments  and  out  of  the 
internal  physiological  and  neural  processes  through  their  modi- 
fication. As  Child  aptly  remarks,  "j\Iost  organisms  would 
cease  to  exist  in  a  very  short  time  if  it  were  impossible  for 
them  to  alter  their  environment  by  mechanical  action  upon  it." 
The  modified  environment  reacts  back  upon  the  behavior  or- 
ganization and  integration  of  the  organism  and  produces  fur- 
ther changes  in  it.  The  result  is  that  the  organism  changes  co- 
ordinately  and  more  or  less  in  conformity  with  the  changes  in 
the  environment.  This  interaction  between  the  organism  and 
its  behavior  and  the  environment  goes  on  indefinitely,  aug- 
mented by  independent  changes  in  the  individual  (such  as  mu- 
tations, metabolism,  etc.)  and  the  environment  (such  as  popu- 
lation growth,  changes  in  climate  and  soil  resources,  which  are 
not  wholly  independent  of  organismic  influences).  The  result- 
ing changes  in  environment  and  in  the  behavior  of  individual 
organisms  are  practically  unlimited  in  extent  and  complexity. 

Where  the  Changes  Occur — The  final  result  in  man  is 
that  behavior  is  completely  transformed,  although  the  general 
and  original  protoplasmic  structures  largely  keep  their  form. 
The  structure  of  the  non-neural  protoplasms  remains  much  the 
same  throughout  life,  except  for  a  progressive  physico-chemical 
integration  which  excludes  to  a  large  degree  variational  ad- 
justment and  therefore  leads  ultimately  to  fixity  and  death  of 
the  organism.  Even  the  org;inization  of  the  nervous  proto- 
plasms tends  in  this  general  direction,  but  only  after  the  higher 
centers  have  undergone  countless  changes  in  organization  and 
reorganization  of  l)cliavi()r  patterns.  At  first  there  is  a  lack  of 
organization  of  behavior  patterns  in  the  neural  protoplasm  of 
the  higher  levels.     Under  the   influence  of  changing  environ- 
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mental  pressures  this  organization  is  effected  in  great  complex- 
ity and  in  a  multiplicity  of  forms.  The  higher  life  is  devel- 
oped as  habits  and  these  are  modified  endlessly  and  quite  freely 
to  suit  the  demands  of  a  constantly  changing  environment, 
until  the  old  age  of  the  non-neural  tissues,  and  even  to  some 
extent  of  the  neural  tissues  themselves,  narrows  the  limits  and 
effectiveness  of  these  variations  in  behavior. 

We  have  spoken  in  this  section  primarily  of  the  modification 
of  behavior  patterns  rather  than  of  the  modification  of  organs 
and  tissues  of  non-neural  protoplasms,  for  the  social  psycholo- 
gist is  interested  in  behavior.  Non-neural  protoplasms  are  not 
so  easily  modified  by  environmental  pressures  as  are  the  neural 
protoplasms,  because  the  former  react  in  a  primarily  mechan- 
ical and  direct  manner  to  environmental  pressures,  while  the 
latter  respond  primarily  in  an  indirect  and  excitatory  manner  to 
environmental  stimuli.  In  this  second  type  of  reaction,  the 
excitatory,  "the  energy  transfer  between  the  external  world 
and  protoplasm  serves  merely  as  the  initiating  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  energy  changes  which  themselves  depend  upon  the 
configuration  of  the  system  acted  upon."  The  stimulus  or  ini- 
tiating factor  merely  liberates  energy  from  the  system.  It  is 
in  this  excitation-response  system  of  neural  protoplasm  that  we 
find  the  greatest  flexibility  of  behavior  patterns.  It  is  here 
that  conscious  memory  and  intelhgence  function  as  the  highest 
forms  of  organismic  control.  Of  course  the  higher  and  cortical 
centers  of  neural  organizations  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
excitation-response  system  better  than  the  lower  centers,  for 
it  is  in  the  former  that  we  find  the  greatest  degree  of  complex- 
ity and  flexibility  of  response. 

The  Acquired  Traits — It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  ac- 
quired and  inherited  characteristics.  The  general  formulas 
that  the  inherited  traits  are  determined  by  the  union  of  the 
chromosomes  of  the  parental  reproductive  cells  to  form  the 
new  offspring  cell,  and  that  the  acquired  traits  are  determined 
by  environmental  pressures,  do  not  reveal  to  us  the  actual 
mechanisms  by  which  the  two  types  of  traits  appear  in  the 
processes  of  growth.  The  process  of  fertilization  and  the 
genesis  of  the  inheritance  traits  in  the  new  individual  have 
been  frequently  descril)ed  by  the  geneticists  and  the  reader  is 
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referred  to  that  source  for  such  information,  if  he  does  not 
already  possess  it.  But  the  building  up  of  the  acquired  traits, 
especially  in  the  prenatal  stage  of  development,  has  not  been 
so  well  described.  The  recent  work  of  Child  (1924)  already 
quoted  and  of  Herrick  (1924)  also  referred  to,  and  of  their 
collaborators,  has  done  most  to  open  up  this  process  of  the 
growth  of  the  organism  in  its  initial  stages  under  environ- 
mental pressures.  Also  the  recent  investigations  of  the  embry- 
ologists  have  given  us  many  data  on  the  determination  of  spe- 
cific traits  in  the  prenatal  stage. 

Stages  of  Development — Postnatal — The  best  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  estimate  of  the  contribution  of  en- 
vironmental pressures  to  individual  traits  may  be  obtained  if 
we  divide  the  developmental  process  into  three  stages.  These 
stages  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 
[i.    Preconceptual  stage] 

2.  Prenatal  stage 

3.  Postnatal  stage 

The  first  is  bracketed,  because  it  is  not  an  actual  stage  of  indi- 
vidual development  but  is  preliminary  to  the  other  two  stages, 
which  are  actual.  Some  writers  add  a  natal  stage  to  take  ac- 
count of  those  events  which  occur  during  the  birth  process. 
Practically  all  types  of  traits,  except  those  which  come  to  the 
child  directly  from  the  mother  through  the  blood  stream,  may 
be  acquired  in  the  postnatal  stage  of  development.  Some  of 
these  even  may  be  acquired  during  the  nursing  period  through 
her  milk.  Thus  the  various  germ  diseases,  the  organic  and 
functional  diseases,  the  neuroses  and  psychoses,  the  results  of 
nutrition  in  its  various  normal  and  abnormal  aspects,  modifi- 
cations of  the  organism  due  to  direct  impact  with  the  environ- 
ment, such  as  wounds,  distortions,  and  malformations,  the 
effects  of  temperature  and  of  chemical  substances,  and  the 
various  skills,  physiological  and  psychical,  which  come  to  us 
as  the  result  of  the  pressures  of  our  psycho-social,  bio-social 
and  physico-social  environments,  are  acquired  by  us  in  this 
postnatal  stage  of  development.  The  traits  are  too  numerous 
to  specify  individually  and  \vc  must  content  ourselves  at  this 
point  with  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  general  classes  or 
tyi)es. 
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In  the  prenatal  stage  of  development  the  number  of  char- 
acteristics which  may  be  acquired  is  much  more  Hmited  be- 
cause the  volume  and  kinds  of  the  environment  which  operate 
in  this  stage  are  much  less  outstanding.  The  classes  of  traits 
which  m,ay  be  acquired  in  this  stage  may  be  outlined  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Traumatisms  and  malformations  or  deformities  due  to 
injury  to  the  offspring  in  utero.  This  category  also  includes 
injuries  due  to  abortions  resulting  from  physical  violence. 

2.  Infections.  The  most  important  of  these  is  syphilis, 
from  which  it  is  said  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  still- 
births result.  Other  infections,  such  as  typhoid  and  typhus 
fever,  tuberculosis  and  various  other  skin  and  blood  diseases, 
affect  the  child  either  through  the  mother's  blood  stream  or  at 
parturition. 

3.  Toxic  conditions  due  to  such  chemical  poisons  as  lead, 
phosphorus  and  alcohol  and  the  poisonous  ethers  reaching  the 
child  through  the  mother.  Such  poisons  often  are  induced  ks 
the  result  of  the  occupation  of  the  mother.  These  may  cause 
aborted  or  generally  and  specifically  defective  offspring. 

4.  Toxic  conditions  arising  within  the  metabolism  of  the 
mother  from  such  causes  as  infections,  undernutrition  or  mal- 
nutrition, excessive  fatigue  or  strain,  and  affecting  the  child 
through  some  modification  of  its  metabolism,  causing  it  to  be 
born  weak  or  defective  or  even  dead,  or  to  be  aborted. 

5.  The  hormones  developed  in  the  ductless  glands  of  the 
mother  often  affect  the  tissues  of  the  unborn  child  through  the 
blood  stream  from  the  mother.  Normal  endocrines  probably 
predispose  the  child  towards  normal  development,  while  ab- 
normal endocrines  produce  defective  development  and  capaci- 
ties in  the  child.  For  example,  an  endocrine  disease  in  the 
mother,  such  as  goiter,  may  appear  in  the  child  at  birth  through 
this  means  of  transmission.  Possibly  also  the  vitamins  from 
foods  consumed  by  the  mother  may  in  some  way  affect  the 
development  of  the  child. 

It  is  very  probable  that  much  disease  formerly  regarded  as 
inherited  and  many  of  the  physiological  and  anatomical  condi- 
tions which  predispose  to  feeble-mindedness  and  other  forms 
of  mental  and  emotional  defect  in  childhood  originate  by  ac- 
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quisition  through  the  prenatal  environmental  channels  here  in- 
dicated. If  this  is  true  it  will  necessitate  a  change  of  viewpoint 
among  the  educational  sociologists  and  psychopathologists  re- 
garding the  origin  and  social  treatment  of  mental  defective- 
ness. 

Preconceptual  Influences — Obviously  the  offspring  or- 
ganism cannot  acquire  traits  in  the  preconceptual  stage  of  de- 
velopment, because  the  organism  does  not  yet  exist.  But  any- 
thing which  can  happen  to  the  cytoplasm  of  the  parental  re- 
productive cells  may  produce  an  effect  upon  the  new  organism 
at  or  after  the  point  of  fertilization.  Anything  occurring  to 
the  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus  of  the  parent  cells  would  prob- 
ably affect  the  heredity  or  prevent  fertilization  altogether 
through  destruction  of  the  chromosome  content.  But  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  parent  reproductive  cells  is  environment  for  the 
new  offspring  cells  because  parts  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  parent 
cehs  enter  into  the  somatic  organization  of  the  offspring  organ- 
ism. The  cytoplasm  of  reproductive  cells  has  been  known  to 
be  infected  or  to  develop  toxic  conditions  or  to  undergo  tissue 
modification  under  the  influence  of  the  environing  somatic 
structure  or  body  of  the  parents  who  carried  the  reproductive 
cells.  In  this  way  environmental  pressures  even  from  a  pre- 
conceptual environment  are  able  to  reach  the  offspring.  Ap- 
parently such  environmental  influences  are  comparatively  lim- 
ited and  the  effects  upon  the  offspring  are  primarily  of  the 
nature  of  lesions,  infections  and  toxic  conditions  due  to  specific 
germs  or  to  poisons.  Also,  anything  of  appropriate  character 
which  can  be  carried  to  the  point  of  fertilization  along  with 
or  in  the  environment  of  the  reproductive  cell  has  a  chance  of 
influencing  the  development  of  the  offspring  body  in  the  same 
manner. 

Culture  the  Product  of  the  Postnatal  Stage — It  will 
be  clear  from  the  preceding  analysis  of  the  types  of  acquired 
traits  receivable  from  environmental  pressures  in  the  various 
stages  of  development  that  from  neither  the  prenatal  nor  the 
preconceptual  sources  do  we  acquire  those  specific  mental  traits 
and  intellectual  skills  which  collectively  we  call  culture.  No 
ideas  or  other  complex  mental,  moral,  and  social  traits  are  ac- 
quired in  these  stages  of  development.     Such  characteristics  are 
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the  product  of  the  postnatal  environments.  They  are  initiated 
primarily  by  the  pressures  of  the  psycho-social  environment. 
The  other  social  environments  also  play  some  part  more  or  less 
directly  in  this  connection,  and  the  natural  environments  con- 
dition man  in  such  v^ays  that  they  influence  the  acquisition  of 
culture  indirectly.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  climate, 
the  supply  of  fauna  and  flora,  and  of  natural  resources  in- 
fluence the  degree  and  kinds  of  culture  through  the  effects 
they  have  upon  human  behavior  and  the  accumulation  of  a 
surplus  of  v^^ealth  over  the  bare  necessities  of  existence  which 
enables  the  culture  development  to  be  financed  or  promoted. 

The  reason  why  the  specific  mental,  moral,  and  social  traits 
cannot  be  acquired  under  preconceptual  and  prenatal  condi- 
tions is  that  such  acquisitions  must  come  through  the  use  of 
the  higher  exteroceptive  senses,  which,  as  was  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  chapter,  are  the  foundations  of  all  intellectual  devel- 
opment. These  senses  are  not  operative  in  preconceptual  and 
prenatal  stages.  Certain  physiological  and  neurological  condi- 
tions, however,  can  be  brought  about  through  the  operation 
of  the  prenatal  and  preconceptual  environmental  pressures  out- 
lined above  which  will  predispose  indirectly  toward  or  against 
the  acquisition  of  various  intellectual  skills  and  moral  and  so- 
cial attitudes  and  values. 

Environmental  versus  Hereditary  Transmission  of 
Traits — There  is  considerable  controversy  regarding  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  heredity  and  environment  in  the  determina- 
tion of  behavior  patterns  of  individual  organisms.  The  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  appear  to  be  loath  to  grant  any  consider- 
able weight  to  the  contentions  of  the  opposing  view.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  but 
to  state  the  facts  on  both  sides  when  they  are  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  of  the  mechanisms  of  behavior  as  they  function  in 
organisms  and  are  determined  or  modified  by  environments. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  both  heredity  and  environment  play  their 
parts  in  determining  behavior.  The  one  serves  as  the  initial 
basis,  while  the  other  determines  for  the  most  part  the  differ- 
ential development  of  behavior. 

Heredity  is  racial.  That  is,  it  generally  occurs  in  successive 
generations  of  individual  organisms  in  direct  line  of  biological 
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descent.  So  likewise  do  acquired  characteristics  occur.  The 
essential  distinction,  therefore,  between  the  inherited  and  the 
acquired  traits  is  not  in  the  occurrence  of  the  characteristics  in 
successive  generations  but  in  the  method  of  their  transmis- 
sion. As  we  have  already  seen,  the  transmission  of  inherited 
traits  is  commonly  accounted  for  as  by  means  of  the  chromo- 
somes. Transmission  of  acquired  traits,  however,  occurs 
through  some  more  external  process,  such  as  through  the  cyto- 
plasm of  the  reproductive  cells,  through  the  environing  mother 
during  the  prenatal  development  of  the  child,  or  through  the 
organisms  and  behavior  of  parents,  playfellows,  teachers,  or 
any  other  persons  or  "carriers"  of  infections,  toxins,  ideas, 
behavior  symbols,  or  what  not,  with  which  one  comes  in  physi- 
ological or  sensory  contact  in  his  postnatal  development.  The 
psycho-social  environment  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  and 
voluminous  carrier  through  which  acquired  characteristics  are 
transmitted  in  our  modern  world.  Traits  carried  by  this  en- 
vironment are  of  course  not  physical  or  biological  directly, 
but  are  mental,  moral,  and  social  characteristics  or  attitudes 
which  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  by  the  intangible  sym- 
bolic structures  of  the  psycho-social  environment.  The  com- 
posite or  derivative  control  environments,  which  organize  the 
psycho-social  and  other  social  as  well  as  the  underived  environ- 
ments around  some  process  of  social  organization  and  construc- 
tion, and  which  appear  to  us  ordinarily  as  institutions,  can  of 
course  carry  all  classes  and  kinds  of  characteristics,  not  merely 
the  mental,  moral,  and  social. 

Theory  of  the  Inheritance  of  Acquired  Character- 
istics— The  importance  of  environment  as  a  source  of  struc- 
ture and  of  behavior  has  been  observed  even  in  the  midst  of 
those  periods  when  the  theory  of  inheritance  had  most  vogue. 
This  fact  gave  rise  to  attempts  to  assimilate  the  two  view- 
jjoints.  The  most  important  of  these  attempts  is  to  be  found 
in  the  theory  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters,  which 
was  approved  by  Lamarck  and  Darwin  and  their  followers 
and  was  later  questioned  by  the  school  of  Weismann.  In  its 
history  it  has  invented  many  ingenious  theories  of  the  method 
of  the  transmission  of  acfjuircd  characters,  including  Darwin's 
doctrine  of   ])angencsis  and   Scmon's  theory  of  the   AIneme. 
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It  still  has  its  adherents,  some  of  the  most  noted  of  whom 
are  Dr.  Paul  Kammerer  of  Vienna  and  Professor  Guyer  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  evidence  however  seems  scarcely  convincing.  Dr.  Kam- 
merer finds  his  best  illustrations  among  very  low  and  simple 
organisms  where  it  is  doubtful  if  inheritance  through  gametes 
is  established  and  where  apparently  the  transmission  which  he 
calls  hereditary  takes  place  through  external  tissues  and  there- 
fore comes  under  the  category  of  environmental.  The  same 
criticism  in  general  may  be  made  of  other  work  in  support  of 
the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics.  Transmission  of 
acquired  traits  seems  to  be  carried  from  one  generation  to 
another  through  the  blood  or  the  endocrines  or  some  other 
tissue  rather  than  through  the  chromosomes,  hence  is  not  in- 
heritance in  the  Mendelian  sense.  If  it  does  take  place  through 
the  chromosomes  it  is  probably  in  those  cases  where  the 
physico-chemical  content  of  the  matured  tissue  or  character- 
istic is  identical  in  kind  with  the  substance  which  enters  into 
the  chromosome  segments. 

Certainly  there  is  no  evidence  that  mental,  moral,  and  social 
traits  can  be  carried  through  the  chromosomes  and  thus  be- 
come a  part  of  true  inheritance.  True  inheritance  is  always  of 
structures  or  of  organization  of  structures.  It  is  inheritance 
of  biological  materials;  there  can  be  no  inheritance  of  ideas 
or  of  moral  and  social  attitudes  and  values  which  have  no 
constant  relation  to  structure,  but  vary  freely  according  to  time 
and  place  and  value  to  the  organism  concerned.  As  far  as 
the  psychologist  and  the  social  psychologist  are  concerned  the 
theory  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characteristics  appears 
to  have  little  or  nothing  to  offer  as  an  explanation  of  the 
appearance  and  modification  of  behavior  patterns.  These 
sciences,  as  well  as  sociology,  must  look  rather  to  Child's 
theory  of  the  integration  of  the  organism  through  the  func- 
tioning of  its  behavior  patterns  in  relation  to  environmental 
pressures  and  to  other  similar  theories  of  environmental  de- 
termination. 

The  Source  of  Inherited  Traits — -There  has  also  been 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  source  of  inherited  traits 
in  the  first  instance,  if  they  were  not  induced  in  the  heredity 
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through  use.  What  causes  variations  and  mutations  in  the 
inheritance?  It  is  fairly  easy  to  account  for  variations  in 
structure  and  behavior  which  are  obviously  the  product  of 
environment  and  persist  only  a  single  generation  or  are  car- 
ried from  one  generation  to  the  next  by  means  of  the  same 
external  mechanisms  by  which  they  can  be  transferred  from 
one  individual  to  another  in  the  same  generation.  The  trans- 
mission here  is  environmental.  But  unquestionably  changes 
or  variations  also  occur  in  the  chromosomes  which  persist 
through  successive  generations,  and  appear  in  the  somatic 
organization  as  inherited  traits.  These  often  appear  in  the 
type  suddenly  as  mutations.  From  what  source  do  they  come  ? 
There  are  various  theories  as  to  their  origin  which  cannot  be 
elaborated  here,  such  as  that  they  are  the  result  of  condi- 
tions of  temperature,  of  nutrition,  of  forced  development,  of 
the  penetration  of  hormones  and  even  of  toxins  and  of  forma- 
tive substances  into  the  nucleus  where  the  chromosomes  are 
segregated  as  far  as  possible  from  somatic  interference.  All 
of  these  theories,  it  will  be  seen,  trace  the  variation  or  muta- 
tion in  heredity  back  to  an  environmental  source  or  cause. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  no  case,  unless  in  that  of  the 
last  hypothesis  mentioned,  would  the  inherited  trait  produced 
by  a  change  in  the  chromosomes  be  the  same  as  the  environing  ; 
factor  or  condition  (which  may  or  may  not  be  an  acquired  I 
somatic  characteristic)  which  produced  the  modification  of  j 
the  chromosomes.  These  theories  of  the  origin  of  true  in- 
heritance traits,  even  if  correct,  can  not  offer  much  in  sup- 
port of  the  doctrine  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  char-  f 
acteristics. 

Environmental  Selection  of  Traits — The  most  com- 
monly accepted  theory  of  environmental  determination  of  in- 
herited traits  is  that  of  natural  and  artificial  selection.  This 
theory  holds  that  many  biological  characteristics  appear  "spon- 
taneously" in  the  chromosomes — although  the  true  explana-  j 
tion  of  the  apparent  spontaneity  may  be  that  suggested  in  the  | 
preceding  paragraph — and  that  those  traits  which  aid  the 
organism  in  making  effective  adjustments  to  its  environment 
are  the  ones  which  survive  and  reproduce  themselves,  because 
the  carrier  organism  survives  and  reproduces.     This  is  essen-  i 
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tially  the  old  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  which 
was  formulated  by  Darwin  to  explain  why  certain  types  sur- 
vived the  struggle  for  existence  in  nature. 

To  this  process  of  natural  selection  we  have  added  artificial 
selection,  which  consciously  or  unconsciously  throws  the 
weight  of  advantage,  through  social  aid,  upon  the  side  of  the 
socially  favored.  This  artificial  selection  may  result  in  great 
improvements  of  types,  and  also  in  degeneration,  according  as 
the  selection  is  wisely  or  unwisely  directed  from  a  social  stand- 
ppint.  Artificial  selection,  especially  in  the  form  of  eugenic 
control,  is  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  our  age. 

Such  selection  of  traits  for  inheritance  is  obviously  the 
product  primarily  of  environmental  pressures  and  when  arti- 
ficial it  is  the  result  mainly  of  the  pressure  of  the  psycho-social 
environment.  The  characteristics  selected  in  the  inheritance 
are,  of  course,  biological.  They  occur  apparently  for  the  most 
part  in  the  non-neural  protoplasms  and  affect  the  organization 
of  the  higher  or  cortical  neurons  indirectly  rather  than  directly. 

The  behavior  patterns  which  concern  the  social  psychologist 
most  intimately  are  rarely  produced  as  the  result  of  natural  or 
artificial  selection  of  inheritance,  although  the  acquired  be- 
havior patterns  organized  under  the  direct  or  indirect  pressures 
of  the  environments  may  be  significantly  conditioned  by  se- 
lected inheritance  traits  or  structures.  The  social  psychologist 
is  interested  not  so  much  in  structural  traits  as  in  the  neuro- 
psychic  and  neuro-muscular  mechanisms  resulting  and  the 
social  significance  of  behavior  which  proceeds  from  the  struc- 
tural conditions. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

BEHAVIOR  PATTERNS: 
THEIR  NATURE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Behavior  the  Concern  of  Social  Psychology — Social 
psychology  is  Interested  directly  and  primarily  in  human  be- 
havior in  a  social  situation.  It  may  concern  itself  with  the 
inner  mechanisms  of  responses  to  social  stimuli,  or  it  may 
focus  its  attention  upon  collective  response  to  similar  or  iden- 
tical or  to  mutual  or  supplementary  stimuli.  In  the  one  case 
it  leans  tovi^ards  psychology  and  in  the  other  it  rests  upon 
sociology.  Both  interests  are  legitimate  to  the  field  of  social 
psychology  and  in  both  cases  its  theme  is  human  behavior. 

The  Units  of  Behavior — In  either  case  it  is  concerned 
with  the  individual  or  neural  patterns  of  response,  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  must  consider  the  collective  patterns  of  re- 
sponse. In  this  chapter  we  shall  review  the  fundamental  and 
general  individual  or  neural  (primarily  neuro-muscular)  pat- 
terns of  response.  In  later  chapters  we  will  consider  the  more 
specific  and  derivative  (primarily  neuro-psychic)  individual 
patterns  of  adjustment. 

The  units  of  behavior  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  random 
movements,  reflexes,  instincts,  and  tropisms.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  some  social  psychologists  to  consider  all  more  com- 
plex forms  of  behavior  as  constructed  rather  mechanically 
from  preexisting  instinct  patterns  by  a  process  of  assembling. 
This  atomic  conception  has  been  almost  as  strongly  marked 
with  reference  to  behavior  as  it  has  been  in  regard  to  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  complex  patterns  of  acquired  behavior 
are  integrated  originally  and  in  the  main  from  much  simpler 
and  in  part  from  less  definite  units  of  behavior  than  the  in- 
stincts, namely,  reflexes  and  random  movements  and  impulses. 

Tropisms — There  are  two  views  regarding  the  nature  of 
tropisms.^    Jennings  and  others  consider  the  tropism  to  be  "any 

^  See  C.  J.  Herrick,  Neurological  Foundations  of  Animal  Behavior. 
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reaction  in  which  orientation  of  the  body  or  of  direction  of 
movement  with  respect  to  the  external  factor  occurs,  whether 
by  trial  and  error  or  otherwise."  This  definition,  however, 
does  not  distinguish  the  tropism  essentially  from  habit,  or  for 
that  matter  from  any  other  type  of  behavior.  It  is  decidedly 
too  broad  and  to  accept  it  would  be  essentially  to  make  tropic 
behavior  synonymous  with  all  behavior  whatever.  Loeb's  view 
of  the  tropism,  that  it  is  a  forced  movement  or  orientation  of 
the  organism  dependent  upon  its  general  symmetry  or  the 
symmetry  of  the  orientation  mechanism,  appears  to  be  the 
better  one.  Tropisms  are  also  generally  regarded  as  deter- 
mined by  inherited  structure  and  mechanisms.  According  to 
the  symmetry  view  of  Loeb,  animals  walk  forward  in  approxi- 
mately a  straight  line  or  the  moths  fly  into  the  flame  because 
of  their  bilateral  symmetry  and  the  bifocal  nature  of  their 
vision.  Asymmetrical  animals  also  have  tropic  responses  in 
some  variation  of  the  normal  curve  of  behavior  from  that  of 
the  symmetrical  ones,  according  to  the  kind  and  degree  of 
variation  from  symmetry  which  they  possess.  The  more  or 
less  spiral  movement  of  the  paramecium  serves  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  variation. 

Loeb  has  isolated  a  considerable  number  of  types  of  tropic 
response.  He  speaks  of  heliotropism,  or  forced  orientation 
due  to  light;  galvanotropism,  relating  to  the  influence  of  an 
electric  current ;  geotropism,  which  he  thinks  has  some  of  its 
best  illustrations  in  the  growth  behavior  of  plants;  stere- 
otropism;  chemotropism ;  and  thermotropism.  Animals  may 
of  course  be  negatively  as  well  as  positively  tropic  and  certain 
organic  or  physico-chemical  changes  within  the  organism  may 
so  modify  the  capacity  of  the  organism  to  respond  to  stimuli 
that  the  negative  form  may  be  changed  into  the  positive  form 
of  tropism,  or  vice  versa. 

Tropisms,  according  to  Loeb,  may  occur  in  both  plants  and 
animals.  Likewise  they  are  to  be  found  in  animals  without 
nervous  systems  as  well  as  in  those  possessing  differentiated 
nervous  systems.  In  the  former  case  the  tropism  must  func- 
tion on  the  basis  of  excitation  gradients  developed  in  the  non- 
neural  protoplasm  or  on  the  basis  of  temporary  axes  estab- 
lished in  the  undifferentiated  nervous  processes.    Where  reflex 
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arcs  and  patterns  have  been  established  in  a  nervous  system 
these  necessarily  serve  in  the  process  of  forced  orientation. 
Responses  will  of  necessity  occur  on  the  basis  of  existing  be- 
havior patterns  where  stimuli  can  be  effective  through  them. 
Doubtless  most  tropisms  do  occur  on  the  basis  of  reflexes,  and 
possibly  of  instincts,  which  serve  as  mechanisms  of  response. 

Tropisms  and  Human  Behavior — Whether  we  conceive 
of  tropisms  as  playing  any  considerable  part  in  the  behavior 
of  the  highest  animals  and  man  does  not  depend  on  whether 
we  limit  them  to  inherited  behavior  patterns,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed.  If  we  conceive  of  tropisms  as  including  all  forced 
or  rigidly  determined  behavior  arising  out  of  the  symmetry  of 
the  organism,  and  based  on  acquired  as  well  as  on  inherited 
patterns  and  structure,  tropistic  response  among  human  beings 
would  normally  cover  as  wide  a  range  of  behavior  as  among 
other  animals.  Man  performs  acquired  as  well  as  instinctive 
activities  according  to  the  general  limitations  of  his  structure 
quite  the  same  as  other  animals.  He  moves  straight  forward 
towards  an  object,  faces  it,  hears  with  both  ears,  sees  with 
both  eyes,  and  orients  himself  accordingly.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  he  may  learn  fairly  easily  to  vary  such  symmetrical 
responses  when  he  finds  it  to  his  advantage  to  do  so. 

It  is  impossible  to  characterize  tropisms  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  the  inheritance  or  non-inheritance  of  their  constituent  be- 
havior mechanisms.  The  tropism  is  not  a  stimulus-response 
process  in  the  same  sense  that  reflexes  and  instincts  are.  It 
makes  use  of  stimulus-response  mechanisms,  but  the  essential 
fact  about  it  is  that  it  is  response  in  a  certain  direction,  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  neural  or  other  mechanisms  are  essential 
to  it,  determined  by  the  symmetry  or  specific  degrees  of  asym- 
metry of  the  organism  and  its  sensory  equipment.  In  the 
degree,  therefore,  to  which  this  structural  symmetry  is  heredi- 
tary the  tropism  will  itself  be  determined  by  inheritance.  But 
the  behavior  mechanisms  which  set  the  tropism  Into  action 
may  be  either  inherited  or  acquired.  They  are  not  a  part  of 
the  tropism  proper,  but  a  means  to  its  operation.  The  essen- 
tial thing  about  the  tropism  is  the  forced  orientation,  not  the 
content  of  the  neural  mechanism  operating  within  It. 

On  this  basis  it  seems  justifiable  to  regard  tropistic  behavior 
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as  being  equally  as  characteristic  of  man  as  of  other  animals. 
But  the  opportunity,  and  perhaps  the  necessity,  for  modifying 
tropistic  responses  by  acquired  behavior  is  doubtless  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  man,  who  is  primarily  a  habit-forming 
animal.  A  child  crawling  toward  the  light  or  a  man  taking 
the  shortest  path  between  two  points  or  approaching  a  fire 
in  cold  weather  wull  serve  to  illustrate  the  persistence  of  trop- 
istic response  in  the  human  type.  On  the  other  hand,  man  has 
doubtless  lost  the  capacity  to  respond  tropically  to  various 
chemical  stimuli.  And  it  is  certain  that  in  the  present  complex 
world  he  inhibits  many  tendencies  to  spontaneous  and  direct 
response  to  stimuli  which  in  a  less  sophisticated  world  would 
not  be  inhibited.  The  tropism  is  merely  the  general  form  of 
the  movement  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  as  determined  by 
the  animal's  structure.  The  random  movement,  reflex,  in- 
stinct, and  habit  are  the  specific  mechanisms  by  which  the 
animal  responds  tropically. 

Random  movements  and  impulses  may  be  regarded  as 
raw  materials  for  larger  integrated  behavior  patterns.  They  are 
termed  random  because  as  movements  and  impulses  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  directed  to  any  particular  adjustment  end. 
They  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  excess  general  energy  of  the 
organism  and  its  specific  drives  and  to  be  determined  struc- 
turally more  or  less  by  its  metabolism  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
the  general  conformation  of  the  various  protoplasmic  systems 
or  organs  and  tissue  structures  on  the  other.  For  example, 
the  structure  of  the  somatic  organization  as  a  whole,  the  bones, 
joints,  and  the  placement  of  muscles,  as  well  as  the  existence 
of  predetermined  neural  connections,  set  the  limits  of  such 
random  movements  as  kicking,  turning  the  head,  wriggling 
the  toes,  moving  the  arms  and  fingers,  and  even  such  vocal 
acts  as  crying,  sighing,  shrieking,  and  early  monosyllabic  ex- 
pressions. These  types  of  behavior  are  not  entirely  random, 
for  they  are  clearly  delimited  by  such  structural  characteristics 
of  the  organism  as  those  mentioned.  And  yet  they  are  in  no 
sense  truly  adaptive,  because  they  occur  as  an  expression  of  the 
inner  forces  of  metabolism  rather  than  as  an  effort  or  pre- 
disposition to  do  some  particular  thing.    Random  behavior  is. 
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of  course,  a  characteristic  of  early  childhood  and  does  not 
normally  appear  to  any  considerable  extent  in  older  children 
or  in  adults.  If  it  does  occur  in  the  latter  it  is  a  sign  of  tem- 
porary nervousness  or  of  chronic  neural  disorganization  and 
is  distinctly  pathological.  Normally  random  behavior  of  all 
kinds,  except  possibly  in  part  that  of  the  higher  cortical  proc- 
esses, should  become  integrated  and  transformed  into  definite 
and  economical  patterns  as  the  individual  reaches  the  age 
when  one  ordinarily  makes  an  effective  adjustment  to  his  en- 
vironments. 

While  random  behavior  is  not  purposive  and  is  not  func- 
tional or  adaptive  in  any  specific  sense,  it  is  not  without  a 
general  function.  It  is  the  raw  material  out  of  which  habits 
are  to  a  large  extent  built.  The  specific  methods  by  which 
random  behavior  is  organized  into  adaptive  and  purposive 
habits  or  acquired  behavior  will  be  presented  in  the  discussion 
of  the  processes  and  methods  of  imitation.  But  it  is  possible 
at  the  present  time  to  indicate  the  general  method  by  which 
the  integration  of  random  behavior  into  definite  or  purposive 
behavior  occurs.  The  child  in  moving  his  head  or  hands  or 
in  kicking  in  a  random  way  brings  parts  of  his  body  into  con- 
tact with  objects  and  establishes  useful  stimulus-response  proc- 
esses which  thereupon  are  repeated,  at  first  with  little  or  no 
awareness  of  their  significance,  but  later  frequently  in  a  highly 
purposive  way.  In  this  manner  the  child  learns  to  reach  out 
for  objects  which  have  given  it  satisfaction  and  to  appropriate 
them,  or  it  acquires  the  definite  coordinations  of  crawling  and 
walking.  In  a  similar  way,  it  develops  the  random  cry  or 
shriek  and  other  random  articulations  into  a  more  or  less  rich 
language  content,  because  it  observes  that  certain  types  of 
cries  and  sounds  bring  desirable  results.  The  early  life  of  the 
child  is  a  period  of  strenuous  practice  in  evolving  all  sorts  of 
definitely  coordinated  movements  and  vocal  expressions  out 
of  the  raw  material  of  random  behavior  as  a  means  to  a  favor- 
able adjustment  to  its  environment.  The  child  comes  into  the 
world  relatively  helpless  and  would  be  unable  to  survive  with- 
out the  aid  of  others,  but  it  is  equipped  with  a  random  be- 
havior capital  which  it  gradually  develops  through  practice 
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until  under  normal  conditions  it  becomes  a  well  integrated  and 
relatively  self-sufficing  individual,  but  always  of  course  in  a 
social  world. 

Reflexes — Another  behavior  unit  of  a  simple  character  is 
the  reflex  which  occurs  in  animals  with  nervous  systems.  The 
reflex  arc  is  a  highly  specialized  mechanism  of  the  stimulus- 
response  type.  That  is,  a  definite  stimulus  such  as  a  pin  prick 
or  the  dryness  of  the  eyeball  produces  a  definite  and  predictable 
response,  in  these  instances  in  the  form  of  withdrawal  or  of 
winking.  It  is  a  purely  unconscious  behavior  process  and  is 
in  no  sense  purposive,  although  it  is  highly  adaptive  and  regu- 
latory in  character.  We  speak  of  simple  reflex  arcs,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  such  do  not  ordinarily  function  in  isolation. 
Nearly  always  they  integrate  with  other  reflexes  or  with  other 
behavior  patterns  in  the  organism. 

The  origin  of  reflexes  in  the  organism  has  been  most  clearly 
described  by  Child.^  The  reflex  arc  and  integrations  of  reflex 
behavior  in  an  organism  are  products  of  the  trend  of  develop- 
ment of  that  organism.  "They  are  consequences  and  ex- 
pressions of  all  that  has  gone  before.  The  receptor  and 
effector  connections  of  each  reflex  arc,  the  interrelations  of 
different  arcs,  whatever  their  adaptive  evolutionary  signifi- 
cance, must  all  have  a  physiological  basis  in  the  developmental 
processes  and  are  evidently  outgrowths  of  the  general  organis- 
mic  pattern.  In  fact,  the  physiological  continuity  in  the  indi- 
vidual between  the  physiological  or  metabolic  gradient  and  the 
reflex  arc  is  evident.  The  physiological  gradient  is  the  general 
physiological  foundation  on  which  the  reflex  arc  develops.  If 
we  consider  development  in  its  functional,  rather  than  in  its 
structural  aspects,  it  appears  that  the  gradient  is  the  primitive 
and  generalized  excitation  arc  out  of  which  the  various  reflex 
arcs  develop  by  specialization  of  function  and  differentiation 
of  structure.  In  short,  the  physiology  of  development  of  the 
reflex  arc  has  its  starting  point  in  the  excitability  of  protoplasm, 
the  differential  action  of  environmental  factors  upon  it  and 
the  resulting  physiological  gradient  or  gradients.  .  .  .  From 
the  physiological  viewpoint,  then,  the  reflex  arcs  and  the  re- 
flex behavior  of  any  particular  organism,  like  other  character- 

^  See  his  Physiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 
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istics  of  the  individual,  are  determined  by  this  primary  be- 
havior and  from  the  viewpoint  of  heredity,  by  the  hereditary 
constitution  of  the  protoplasm.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  heredity 
determines  the  possibilities  in  each  case  and  behavior  in  the 
broad  sense  determines  the  realization  of  possibilities  in  each 
individual." 

The  function  of  the  reflex  would  therefore  appear  to  be 
to  give  some  sort  of  stabiHty  to  the  behavior  of  the  organism  in 
a  standardized  environmental  situation.  This  is  the  function 
also  of  the  axial  gradient  which  arises  within  the  protoplasmic 
systems  of  the  organism  and  which  precedes  the  organization 
of  the  more  definite  and  fixed  reflex  arcs  and  their  combina- 
tions. Organisms  must  be  able  to  respond  repeatedly  in  the 
same  way  to  the  same  or  similar  environments,  or  they  will 
suffer  disintegration  and  destruction.  Continuity  of  life  is,  at 
least  in  the  lower  and  simpler  forms,  dependent  upon  con- 
tinuity of  behavior  patterns.  Consequently  permanent  gradi- 
ents and  reflex  arcs  and  behavior  systems  arise  to  insure  this 
integrity  and  continuity  of  the  organism  and  of  its  type. 

But  variability  in  behavior  is  also  necessary  to  survival,  par- 
ticularly in  the  higher  and  more  complex  organisms  which  are 
compelled  to  make  rapid  and  frequent  changes  in  their  adjust- 
ments to  changing  and  complex  environments.  This  flexibility 
is  sometimes  secured,  at  least  in  the  less  specialized  lower  organ- 
isms, by  modifying  the  protoplasmic  gradient,  but  in  complex 
types  it  can  also  be  secured  by  building  up  new  integrations  of 
acquired  reflex  arcs  and  systems.  In  this  way  the  reflexes  are 
merged  into  acquired  or  habit  behavior  mechanisms  often  of  a 
more  complex  constitution.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  man,  the 
requisite  modifiability  of  behavior  mechanisms  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  the  basis  of  acquired  combinations  of  reflex  arcs,  a 
greater  degree  of  flexibility  of  neural  organization  appears  in 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  form  of  unconnected  and  modifiable 
synapses  out  of  which  new  and  highly  diverse  and  variable 
control  patterns  or  habits  are  integrated  to  supplement  the 
modified  and  reintegrated  reflex  patterns  on  a  lower  level. 
Such  possibilities  of  modification  of  behavior  are  especially 
necessary  in  the  highly  complex  and  changing  social  environ- 
ments of  man.    The  human  animal  could  not  possibly  respond 
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to  all  of  the  necessary  stimuli  arising  out  of  his  social  environ- 
ments on  a  purely  refiex  basis  or  on  the  basis  of  recombina- 
tions of  his  reflexes.  His  reflexes  are  valuable  to  him  mainly 
in  that  they  give  him  economical  and  unconscious  mechanisms 
for  taking  care  of  the  routine  and  simpler  afifairs  of  adjust- 
ment, chiefly  the  physiological  ones,  while  he  handles  the  more 
complex  and  pressing  adjustment  problems  through  the  organi- 
zation of  acquired  patterns  in  the  cortical  neurons.  Even  these 
cortical  patterns  may  be  reduced  to  routine  uniformity  and 
relegated  to  the  unconscious.  There  they  mediate  adjustments 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  original  reflexes,  when  they 
can  be  sufficiently  standardized  and  stereotyped,  that  is,  where 
the  adjustment  to  the  environment  which  they  mediate  can  re- 
main sufficiently  constant  to  make  this  fixity  of  type  and  un- 
conscious functioning  possible. 

The  Relation  of  Reflexes  to  Random  Movements — 
A  question  may  be  raised  as  to  the  relationship  between  ran- 
dom behavior  and  reflexes.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
the  two  categories,  but  in  general  we  may  say  that  random  be- 
havior is  less  specific  and  less  adaptive  than  reflexes,  which  are 
both  highly  specific  and  adaptive.  However,  random  behavior 
often  includes  or  makes  use  of  reflexes,  and  in  some  cases 
perhaps  it  approaches  pretty  closely  to  the  reflex  in  character. 
No  random  movement  is  entirely  random  or  uncontrolled. 
Nor,  perhaps,  is  any  reflex  absolutely  invariable.  Both  ran- 
dom movements  and  reflexes  serve  as  raw  materials  for  the 
building  of  habit  mechanisms,  but  the  acquired  behavior  built 
out  of  reflexes  is  necessarily  more  limited  in  scope  and  more 
predetermined  than  that  arising  out  of  the  raw  materials  of  the 
random  movements,  because  the  latter  are  themselves  less  fixed 
and  more  freely  modified  in  the  habit  building  process. 

Instincts  differ  from  reflexes  primarily  in  their  greater  de- 
gree of  complexity.  Like  reflexes  they  are  definite  and  appar- 
ently inherited  stimulus-response  or  neural  behavior  mecha- 
nisms, by  means  of  which  a  specific  stimulus  produces  a  specific 
and  definite  response.  They  also  normally  operate  without  the 
exercise  of  consciousness.  If  consciousness  appears  in  the  be- 
havior processes  it  is  because  the  original  or  inherited  1)ehavior 
pattern  has  been  modified  or  is  being  interfered  with  in  the 
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.    V     r^r.      Tlnp  fact  that  we  find  a  consciousness 
^Z^:7Zr>r^s  involved  in  the  operation  of  .ost 
1  a  led  instinct  mechanisms  is  not  to  be  -g-ded  as  proo 
that  instincts,  unlike  reBexes,  have  a  conscous  element  m  the  r 
cons  "ution,  but  that  in  our  human  and  comp  ex  soc.al  world 
Td^stment  io  a  rapidly  changing  -iro"menta Uompkx  s  „o^ 
possible  on  the  rigid  basis  of  ""-""d.fied  mstmct    V«y  lew 
instincts  remain  intact  in  the  human  adult.     Tte  «'"g 
nressures  of  environment  are  too  msistent.      Ihe  simpler  re 
flexes  may  keep  their  original  form,  but  even  they  are  con- 
stant y  reorganized  into  new  acquired  combination  patten 
or  h  bits  as'was  pointed  out  above.    The  instinct  is  itsd    ju 
,,,ch  a   combination  or  organization  of   reflexes.     But  this 
orfanUatioThas  been  determined  by  biologica    selection  and 
°sKore  fixed  in  the  inheritance  instead  of  being  determined 
directlv  bv  environment,  and  therefore  acquired.  .      . 

Such  inherited  organizations  of  reflexes  into  mstmcts  are 
•n  theform  ether  of  complexes  and  sets  or  of  chains.  An 
in  the  form  eitner  o  f  a         ^^y  be  il  ustrated  by 

s  completed     An  instinct  composed  of  a  complex  or  constel  a- 

^d^^er  esseS  only  in  the  relative  degree  of  consecutiveness 

Instincts  ARE  ^^^^^.^^  .^  ^^^  adjustment 

I'ce'I  JkeThe  relxes  they  constitute  a  method  of  stand- 
a  d  zing  and  economizing  the  behavior  of  organisms  in  adjust- 
•  rf^frW  nermanent  and  constant  environmental  conditions. 
SswStC"  "Reserving  the  integrity  of  the  organism 
undesTable  environmental  conditions,  and  prevent  its  destruc- 
^"o';;  random  responses  to  stimuli.  They  also  -Mus 
ments  more  economical  of  energy  and  of  time.  But  even  less 
Tble  arHhe  instincts  to  withstand  the  rapidity  and  irregularity 
^fchangewhich  modern  complex  and  highly  differentiated  so- 
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cial  environments  bring  to  bear  upon  the  human  organism  as 
the  result  of  its  intellectual  development  and  the  consequent  ac- 
cumulation of  culture  which  it  has  created  and  symbolized  and 
objectified.  Since  instincts  are  larger  and  more  complex  units 
of  fixed  behavior  the  necessity  for  breaking  them  up  into  con- 
stituent units  is  all  the  greater  under  these  conditions.  As  a  re- 
sult not  many  complex  animal  instincts  survive  in  the  human 
t>'pe.  Those  that  remain  relatively  intact  control  the  compara- 
tively fixed  physiological  functions  connected  with  eating, 
breathing,  digestion,  circulation,  excretion,  reproduction,  and 
other  vegetative  processes.  Even  these  functions  are  subjected 
to  increasing  degrees  of  acquired  control  under  modern  envi- 
ronmental conditions.  We  modify  our  tastes  and  our  foods,  we 
injure  our  digestions  and  "doctor"  them  up  again,  we  acquire 
diseases  of  the  circulatory  system,  our  food  and  lack  of  exer- 
cise induce  constipation  and  other  kindred  disorders,  and  so 
on  indefinitely.  In  the  sphere  of  the  somatic  adjustments  of 
the  organism  as  a  whole  to  its  environments,  the  original 
processes  have  been  even  more  extensively  modified,  with  the 
result  that  few  instincts  appear  as  units  in  our  somatic  be- 
havior. Habits  and  acquired  behavior  of  the  sort  described 
under  the  discussion  of  reflexes  have  taken  their  place. 

An  Erroneous  View  of  Instinct — Some  writers  persist 
in  speaking  of  these  modified  behavior  processes  as  instinctive 
or  inherited.  Such  usage,  as  is  shown  elsewhere,  is  of  course 
untenable.  Instincts  must  be  defined  in  terms  of  their  struc- 
ture, since  it  is  the  biological  structure  only  which  is  inherited. 
We  cannot  inherit  ideas,  values,  or  the  ends  of  adjustment 
behavior  processes,  because  these  are  conceptual  and  not  struc- 
tural facts.  Yet  those  who  speak  of  the  modified  behavior  pat- 
terns as  instinctive  frequently  do  so  because  they  define  the 
instinct  in  terms  of  its  function  rather  than  of  its  structure. 
This  is  a  metaphysical  rather  than  a  scientific  usage  and  has 
no  basis  in  fact.  To  speak  of  instincts  as  teleological  or  pur- 
posive is  unwarranted.  If  the  instinct  is  not  a  conscious  be- 
havior pattern,  neither  can  it  involve  within  its  own  organi- 
zation any  foresight  of  ends.  Nor  can  it  control  its  own  or- 
ganization and  functioning  in  the  interest  of  these  ends.  If 
the  ideological  concept  of  instinct  also  involves  a  moral  or  a 
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prudential  judgment  regarding  the  worth  or  value  of  the 
behavior,  by  the  same  token  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  this 
moral  or  prudential  quality  to  the  instincts.  Such  judgments 
are  based  on  acquired  knowledge  regarding  consequences  and 
relationships  and  thus  grow  out  of  the  experience  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  collective  experience  of  mankind  which  is  trans- 
mitted culturally  to  the  individual.  Such  complex  forms  of 
consciousness,  arising  out  of  relatively  modern  situations 
which  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  select  attitudes  and  re- 
sponses into  the  individual  organism,  cannot  be  a  part  of 
man's  instinctive  equipment.  The  metaphysical  and  unscien- 
tific character  of  the  teleological  view  of  instinct  becomes  eas- 
ily apparent  once  we  analyze  it. 

Disintegration  and  Adaptation  of  Instincts  in  Man — 
Some  of  the  instincts  themselves  have  apparently  disintegrated 
in  man  under  the  pressures  of  the  new  environments  and  man's 
heredity  has  correspondingly  changed.  Or,  perhaps  we  should 
say,  following  the  general  line  of  argument  of  Child,  that 
certain  of  the  behavior  patterns  which  seem  to  be  congenital 
and  have  therefore  commonly  been  called  instincts  have  failed 
to  develop  in  the  human  protoplasms  in  the  course  of  the 
growth  of  the  organism  because  the  environments  no  longer 
call  them  into  existence.  Whether  we  speak  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  disintegration  of  instinctive  behavior  patterns 
in  the  inheritance  or  from  that  of  the  failure  of  specific  be- 
havior patterns  to  develop  in  the  protoplasm  under  the  influ- 
ence of  environmental  pressures,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the 
human  infant  is  helpless  in  a  world  where  the  young  of  the 
lower  types  of  organisms  are  able  to  survive  of  their  own  initi- 
ative. The  "instincts"  which  would  enable  it  to  go  in  search 
of  food  and  to  appropriate  it  and  to  escape  from  danger  are 
lacking.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  the  human  infant 
is  born  into  and  is  adjusted  to  a  human  and  social  environ- 
ment, while  the  offspring  of  the  lower  animals  are  born  into 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  natural  environments.  The 
human  mother  and  the  various  social  agencies  and  institutions 
through  their  ministrations  to  the  child  take  the  place  of  the 
"instincts"  which  it  lacks  or  has  failed  to  develop  because  its 
environment  did  not  offer  it  the  proper  stimulus.     If  we  take 
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the  view  that  the  heredity  of  the  child  has  been  changed,  we 
have  here  a  clear  case  of  the  disintegration  or  breaking  down 
of  instinctive  behavior  patterns  into  their  constituent  reflexes 
under  the  pressures  of  a  changed  environment.  This  environ- 
ment no  longer  calls  for  such  behavior  patterns,  but  builds 
its  own  patterns  out  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  now 
vestigial  instincts  as  a  means  of  securing  a  more  efficient  and 
economical  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment. 

We  find  a  similar  marked  change  in  the  method  of  adapta- 
tion to  environment  in  connection  with  what  we  call  the  delayed 
instincts,  such  as  those  of  sex.  These  behavior  patterns  are 
not  matured  until  the  human  offspring  approaches  maturity  in 
the  remainder  of  his  structures  and  behavior  mechanisms. 
In  the  meantime  his  social  environments,  especially  the  psycho- 
social, have  built  up  in  him  those  habitual  and  acquired  atti- 
tudes regarding  sex  which  are  conventional  in  his  social  milieu. 
The  result  is  that  the  maturing  of  the  sex  instincts  comes  after 
his  behavior  patterns  in  this  field  are  already  relatively  fixed, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  sex  activity  of  the  lower  animal 
type  is  largely  inhibited  or  diverted  into  substitute  channels  as 
sublimations  or  perversions.  In  this  case  environment  has 
been  beforehand  with  nature  and  has  already  built  up  its  own 
system  of  behavior  which  the  tardily  maturing  instincts  ordi- 
narily are  not  able  to  overturn  or  set  aside. 

Acquired  Behavior  Patterns — The  conclusion  which  ap- 
parently we  are  compelled  to  draw  from  these  facts  is  that 
the  significance  of  instinctive  behavior  for  man  has  been  vastly 
overestimated.  Instincts,  like  reflexes,  undoubtedly  have  served 
a  useful  function  in  the  adjustment  processes  of  lower  animal 
types,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  simpler  responses  under 
relatively  constant  environmental  conditions.  But  as  environ- 
ment became  more  complex  and  fluid  or  flexible  for  higher 
types  of  animals,  and  as  the  complexity  of  both  organism  and 
environment  grew  up  and  changed  together,  instincts  no  longer 
served  adequately  the  higher  functions  of  adjustment.  They 
hindered  rather  than  aided  the  coordinated  and  concomitant 
changes  in  environment  and  organism.  It  became  necessary  to 
discard  them,  or  to  reduce  them  to  their  constituent  reflexes, 
or  to  inhibit  their  develoinncnt  and   functioning,  as  was  the 
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case  with  the  delayed  instincts.  The  reflexes  could,  in  large 
measure,  still  remain,  because  their  greater  simplicity  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  organized  into  new  and  acquired  com- 
posite patterns  by  environmental  pressures  or  selection.  Thus 
habits  have  largely  supplanted  the  instincts  and  the  independent 
or  isolated  reflexes  as  human  behavior  patterns.  Modern  cul- 
ture and  civilization  are  built  primarily,  if  not  wholly,  out  of 
acquired  behavior  patterns.  Civilization  itself  has  sometimes 
rightly  been  termed  a  complex  of  acquired  characteristics. 

The  Source  of  Acquired  Behavior  Patterns — The  ac- 
quired behavior  patterns,  which  are  dominant  in  modern 
human  behavior,  do  not  arise  out  of  nothing.  They  are  de- 
veloped from  underlying  behavior  patterns  which  can  be 
organized  into  habits  and  habit  complexes  by  the  environ- 
mental pressures.  These  underlying  patterns,  as  we  have  seen, 
are  random  movements,  reflexes,  instincts,  and  other  simpler 
antecedent  habits.  How  the  inherited  behavior  patterns  are 
organized  into  acquired  patterns  w^as  shown  in  a  general  way 
in  connection  with  the  antecedent  discussion  of  each  of  the 
underlying  types  of  behavior  patterns.  The  modern  derivative 
control  environments,  especially  the  formative  institutions 
which  are  organized  within  these  composite  or  derivative  con- 
trol environments,  are  vast  social  mechanisms  with  the  specific 
function  of  seizing  upon  the  inherited  behavior  patterns 
through  the  selective  stimuli  which  they  offer  the  organism  and 
of  organizing  these  patterns  of  behavior  into  more  inclusive 
derivative  acquired  behavior  complexes  or  sets  to  dominate 
the  behavior  of  individual  organisms  in  social  situations.  It 
is  always  the  organism  which  acts,  or  reacts,  but  this  behavior 
is  always  on  the  basis  of  a  stimulus  or  a  set  of  stimuli  which  is 
to  the  organism  the  environment.  This  is  true  even  when  one 
part  of  the  organism  or  its  behavior  is  stimulus  to  the  behavior 
of  another  part  or  the  whole  of  the  organism.  Thus  acquired 
behavior  complexes  are  integrated  within  the  individual  organ- 
ism and  are,  properly  speaking,  individual  habits.  But  they 
also  function  in  collective  situations  and  are  therefore  a  part 
of  the  data  of  sociology  and  social  psychology.  Because  they 
are  organized  in  individuals  by  the  pressures  of  a  social  en- 
vironment they  occur  in  essentially  the  same  form  or  in  similar 
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forms  in  the  various  members  of  groups,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  aggregate  they  constitute  collective  or  social  behavior. 
Habits,  acquired  under  the  pressures  of  social  environments, 
especially  under  the  dominance  of  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment, are  preeminently  social,  not  only  in  their  origin,  but  also 
in  their  collective  modes  of  expression  and  in  the  social  effects 
which  they  produce  when  themselves  operating  in  the  role  of 
environment. 

The  method  of  acquiring  habits  is  that  known  as  the 
conditioning  of  responses.  It  has  long  been  known  that  old 
responses  may  be  adjusted  to  new  stimuli  and  that  new  re- 
sponses may  be  integrated  and  adapted  to  old  stimuli.  Pavlow 
demonstrated  the  mechanism  experimentally.  He  showed  that 
by  ringing  a  bell  at  the  same  time  that  meat  was  shown  to  a 
dog,  the  ^dog  would  come  in  time  to  respond  with  a  flow  of 
saliva  to  the  sound  of  the  bell  even  when  the  meat  was  not 
present.  Here  was  an  old  instinctive  response  occurring 
through  association  upon  the  presentation  of  a  stimulus  not 
originally  biologically  adequate.  This  is  the  simplest  or  positive 
method  of  conditioning  a  response.  It  is  also  a  simple  form 
of  habit  acquisition.  A  simple  negative  method  of  condi- 
tioning responses  is  to  modify  the  response  by  a  process  of  sub- 
stitution of  one  response  for  another,  as  in  the  case  of  a  rat 
learning  the  maze.  Protopathic  stimuli  or  blind  alleys  cause 
the  rat  to  modify  its  responses,  either  by  selecting  a  substitute 
response  pattern  for  the  one  already  in  use,  or  by  making  a 
combination  of  old  response  patterns.  These  combination  re- 
sponses are  made  up  of  the  original  and  acquired  behavior  pat- 
terns referred  to  in  the  previous  section.  Both  positive  and 
negative  conditioning  of  responses  may  become  highly  complex 
and  result  in  the  acquisition  of  compound  habits  or  responses. 
This  may  be  called  the  abbreviated  or  abstract  and  symbolic 
method  of  conditioning  responses.  But  always  the  acquired 
response  is  a  conditioned  response.  It  is  never  made  out  of 
nothing,  but  is  always  a  modification  or  a  combination  of 
some  behavior  pattern  or  set  which  existed  before. 

The  process  of  conditioning  responses  or  the  integration  of 
new  habits  begins  in  the  earliest  days  of  infancy,  probably  even 
before  birth,  and  continues  throughout  life.    But  it  is  especially 
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active  for  most  people  in  the  earliest  years  of  their  lives,  that 
is  before  they  get  their  adjustment  to  their  worlds     It  appar- 
ently begins  postnatally  in  the  act  of  nursmg  and  of  crying 
and  develops  from  one  movement  and  vocalization  to  another. 
Random  movements  and  vocalizations  are  especially  valuable 
material  out  of  which  to  integrate  new  composite  or  varia- 
tional responses,  but  reflexes,  and  even  ^^^^^f  ^'  "^^!l,^f  .  ^;^ 
ne-lected  in  an  account  of  the  formation  of  habits.    The  fact 
that  the  original  behavior  patterns  of  man  are  so  simple  and 
rudimentary   facilitates  greatly  the  process  by  which  he  ac- 
quires new  habits  by  means  of  the  mechamsm  of  the  condi- 
tioned response.     This  simplicity  of  his  inherited  patternsis 
closely  correlated  with  his  neural  flexibility  or  synaptic  in- 
compieteness.     Animals  with  greater  fixity  of  neural  connec- 
tions and  with  correspondingly  more  complete  response  pat- 
terns  are  relatively  less  capable  of  learning  new  habits,  tha 
is,    of    conditioning    new    responses    to    their    environmental 

'^Acquired  Non-Overt  Behavior  PATTERNS-Acquired  be- 
havior patterns  are  not  merely  overt,  or  neuro-muscular    re- 
sponse systems.     Behavior  is  also  psychic    or  neuro-psychic 
n  character.    Perhaps  we  should  say  that  the  behavior  merges 
at  one  extreme  into  the  almost  purely  cortical,  with  a  mimmum 
of  overt  or  symbolical  activity,  just  as  at  the  other  extreme  it 
is  almost  wholly  muscular  and  glandular  with  a  n^^^imum  of 
cortical  and  conscious  direction.    Or,  perhaps  it  is  wholly  auto- 
matic, mediated   entirely   through   the   lower   neural   centers^ 
Thos;   acquired  behavior  patterns   which  have   a   large   and 
visible  element  of  overt  or  striated  muscular  f  J^^^ment  in 
them  and  which  are  integrated  clearly  with  reference  to  the 
overt  adjustments  of  the  organism  to  its  environment  we  ordi- 
narily call  habitual.     This  is  the  popular  understanding  of  the 
Lm  habit.    But  there  are  also  neuro-psychic  habits  or  organi- 
zations and  integrations  of  symbolic  behavior  or  inner  adjust- 
mnt  patterns  which  have  not  yet  been  realized  m  complete 
^vert  expression.    They  are  preliminary  to  the  complete  overt 
or  neuro  muscular  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment    In  their  conscious  aspects  they  consist  of  a  survey  per- 
haps "in  terms  of  words,  of  the  possibilities  of  such  adjust- 
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ment  and  a  weighing  or  evaluation  of  the  significance  of  vari- 
ous contemplated  or  projected  behavior  patterns  for  adjust- 
ment purposes.  These  are  attitudinal  or  neuro-psychic  behavior 
patterns  and  involve  a  minimum  of  muscular  activity.  When 
speaking  in  terms  of  consciousness  they  might  perhaps  better 
be  called  value  complexes  instead  of  merely  habit  complexes, 
although  they  are  as  truly  acquired  as  any  overt  behavior 
patterns.  Merely  for  purposes  of  distinction  this  term  value 
complex  will  be  used  frequently  in  this  book. 

The  term  habit  itself  is  here  employed,  not  to  indicate  an 
acquired  behavior  pattern  which  has  become  so  fixed  by  re- 
peated functioning  as  to  be  relatively  automatic,  although  this 
appears  to  be  the  popular  usage.  It  is  used  rather  in  the  tech- 
nical sense  of  an  acquired  behavior  pattern,  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  functioned  only  once  or  many  times. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
MISUSE   OF    THE   CONCEPT    OF    INSTINCT 

Widespread  Use  of  the  Term  Instinct — Since  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  there  was  a  strong  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  mechanisms  by  which  human  behavior  actually  oc- 
curred as  well  as  to  understand  the  environmental  forces  which 
produced  behavior,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  emphasis 
upon  the  concept  of  instinct  among  the  psychologists  and 
ethicists.  The  concepts  of  conscience,  sympathy,  benevolence, 
and  of  other  supposedly  native  impulses  and  behavior  sets,  were 
then  already  beginning  to  lose  prestige.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  these  reputed  causes  of  behavior  pass  out  of  legiti- 
mate social  psychology  as  innate  motives  to  conduct,  although 
they  remained  as  class  terms  for  certain  types  of  acquired 
dispositions.  The  demand  was  for  more  specific  units  of 
original  behavior  patterns,  and  the  term  instinct  came  largely 
to  take  the  place  of,  and  in  some  cases  to  include,  the  older 
projected  entities  which  we  have  enumerated.  At  first  the 
term  instinct  was  itself  used  quite  generally  and  loosely,  as  we 
have  seen.  Recognized  specific  instincts  were  few,  but  the 
general  principle  of  instinct,  or  inborn  behavior  trait,  was 
quite  frequently  invoked.  Gradually  the  number  of  specific  in- 
stincts increased,  until  late  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  in  the 
twentieth  centuries  it  became  overwhelmingly  large. 

Origins  of  the  Concept — The  reason  for  the  invention 
of  a  vast  number  of  specific  instincts  was  the  insistent  demand 
of  a  number  of  newly  Integrated  sciences,  applied  and  theoret- 
ical, for  a  detailed  explanation  of  human  behavior.  Psychol- 
ogy, having  made  connections  with  physiology  and  neurology 
about  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  speak  authorita- 
tively on  the  matter.  The  social  and  mental  sciences  had  at 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  flowering  which  was  even 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  physical  sciences  a  century 
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and  a  half  earlier  and  of  the  biological  sciences  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Education  was  evolving-  from  an 
art  into  a  science,  and  it  was  making  connections  with  the  new 
and  independent  science  of  psychology  through  two  overlapping 
theoretical  sciences,  educational  psychology  and  child  psychol- 
ogy. Sociology  had  also  come  to  demand  for  itself  a  scientific 
status  in  the  study  of  institutions  and  groups.  Social  psychol- 
ogy, overlapping  both  psychology  and  sociology,  was  attempt- 
ing to  generalize  individual  behavior  into  collective  behavior. 
Even  economics  and  political  science,  and  to  a  faint  degree 
history,  were  beginning  to  look  beneath  the  visible  plane  of 
conscious  and  purposive  behavior  in  the  market  place  and  the 
political  arena  for  the  hidden  motives  and  powers  which  their 
students  began  to  suspect  after  all  had  made  history  and  still 
continued  to  rule  the  world.  Religion  was  beginning,  as  an 
intellectual  discipline,  to  break  with  authoritarian  dogmas  and 
theories  and  to  seek  for  the  explanation  of  its  doctrines  in 
human  personality  and  environmental  conditions.  Ethics  was 
passing  out  of  the  status  of  an  absolutistic  doctrine  into  a 
theory  of  relativity  in  evaluating  concepts  of  right  and  wrong. 
The  findings  of  biology  and  psychology  and  sociology  were 
being  invoked  by  all  of  these  new  trends.  The  search,  in  so  far 
as  it  turned  to  an  analysis  of  human  nature  instead  of  en- 
vironment, was  for  more  specific  elements  of  behavior  which 
could  account  for  the  relative  fluidity  and  unfinality  of  be- 
havior which  were  now  perceived  to  be  dominant  in  individual 
character  and  in  human  affairs.  The  principle  of  the  reflex 
arc  had  been  discovered  and  it  had  been  elaborated  into  com- 
plex patterns  of  behavior.  The  organization  of  the  nervous 
system  and  the  complicated  sensory  structures  began  to  be 
fairly  well  known.  Behavior  was  no  longer  a  mystical  infiltra- 
tion into  the  organism  from  the  divine  or  metaphysical  en- 
tities which  ruled  the  human  world  from  outside.  An  inde- 
pendent, self-existing  natural  law  became  one  of  the  myths 
to  be  added  to  the  more  concrete  traditions  of  the  pagan  gods. 
Reason  and  intuition,  conscience,  the  soul,  the  virtues  and  the 
vices,  formerly  regarded  as  entities  residing  in  the  individual 
to  whom  they  had  come  as  emanations  from  the  mystical 
natural  law  or  from  divinity,  were  now  perceived  to  be  ana- 
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lytical  and  synthetic  verbal  concepts  symbolic  of  the  nervous 
functioning  arising  out  of  the  normal  stimulus-response  mecha- 
nisms by  means  of  which  the  organism  made  its  adjustments 
to  its  environment. 

Fixity  of  Behavior  not  a  Proof  of  Its  Instinctive 
Character — Introspection  and  objective  observation  easily 
disclosed  the  fact  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  these  stimulus- 
response  processes  or  behavior  patterns  occurred  in  relatively 
fixed  forms.  People  were  observed  to  act  in  much  the  same 
way  in  similar  situations  over  and  over  again.  It  was  also 
noticeable  that  it  was  frequently  very  difficult  to  change  the 
behavior  pattern  even  when  new  stimuli  were  applied.  This 
relative  fixity  of  behavior,  especially  in  what  were  called  the 
fundamental  relationships  of  life,  was  a  matter  of  age-old 
observation.  And  since  biology,  which  dealt  primarily  with 
the  inherited  mechanisms  of  the  lower  animal  types,  was  the 
fashion  of  thought  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
an  inheritance  explanation  of  the  relative  constancy  of  human 
behavior  became  the  accepted  theory.  The  behavior  patterns 
were  studied.  Reflexes  and  random  movements  were  neg- 
lected by  the  mental  and  social  scientists  as  relatively  unim- 
portant, because  they  were  too  simple  to  loom  large  in  adult 
collective  behavior  which  was  first  studied  by  them.  Tropisms 
had  not  yet  been  described  or  had  but  little  vogue.  The  com- 
plex behavior  patterns  which  were  observed  to  function  day 
by  day,  in  both  individual  and  collective  adjustment  situations, 
were  seized  upon  and  emphasized.  Under  the  influence  of 
biology,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  account  of  an  acquired 
origin — for  the  elements  of  the  learning  process  were  relatively 
unknown — their  inheritance  as  units  was  assumed. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we  have  gone 
much  further  in  the  analysis  of  the  habit  forming  process. 
We  have  been  able  to  show  that  it  is  an  absurdity  to  claim  true 
instinctive  character  for  most  of  the  complex  behavior  pat- 
terns, especially  for  those  which  mediate  the  rapidly  changing 
adjustments  of  the  organism  as  a  whole  to  complex  changing 
environments.  This  analysis  has  shown  them  to  be  acquired 
behavior  patterns,  or  habit  complexes.  These  ac([uired  be- 
havior patterns  are  also  integrated  in  the  neuro-protoplasm 
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under  the  influence  of  the  environmental  pressures,  just  as 
are  the  other  more  fixed  behavior  patterns.  But  their  integra- 
tion occurs  in  the  more  flexible  neuro-protoplasmic  elements 
of  the  higher  brain  centers,  and  therefore  they  are  more  easily 
changed.  Not  all  students  of  social  psychology,  and  of  the 
other  sciences  and  arts  which  depend  upon  psychology  and 
sociology,  have  yet  come  to  make  these  distinctions  or  to  see 
their  importance.  Many  of  them  still  cling  to  the  old  notion 
that  all  or  practically  all  of  the  relatively  fixed  behavior  pat- 
terns are  inherited  or  instinctive,  although  this  attitude  of  mind 
is  rapidly  disappearing  from  social  psychology.  The  follow- 
ing paragraphs  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  error. 

Examples  of  the  Misuse  of  the  Concept  of  Instinct 
— We  have  defined  an  instinct  as  a  specific  response  to  a  spe- 
cific stimulus,  the  neural  pattern  or  structure  mediating  the 
response  being  inherited.  If  the  pattern — that  is,  the  neural 
connections — is  not  inherited,  then  the  behavior  pattern  is 
acquired  and  not  instinctive,  however  definite  and  specific  it 
may  be.  In  the  examples  which  follow  these  simple  facts  de- 
fining the  nature  of  instinct  will  be  seen  to  be  violated. 

Literary  Usage — The  most  inaccurate  or  unscientific  em- 
ployment of  the  term  instinct  is  the  literary  one  so  frequently 
found  in  poetry  or  other  elegant  writing.  The  very  common 
terms  "instinct  with  beauty,"  "instinct  with  music,"  "instinct 
with  spirit,"  or  "instinct  with  truth"  are  examples  of  this. 
But  this  usage  is '  found  among  serious  as  well  as  esthetic 
writers.  One  author  says  that  matter  is  instinct  with  eternal 
energy.  Marett  tells  us  that  the  savage  considers  white  ani- 
mals, birds  of  night,  monkeys,  mice,  frogs,  crabs,  snakes,  and 
lizards  to  be  instinct  with  a  dreadful  divinity.  The  historian 
Marvin  speaks  of  "a  view  instinct  with  reverence  for  all  ex- 
istence." Benjamin  Kidd  has  affirmed  that  "the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  west  is  becoming  consciously  instinct  with  the 
principle  of  universal  war."  Another  writer  tells  us  that 
"Everywhere  this  world  and  life  are  instinct  with  service." 
Washington  Gladden  found  that  "nature  is  instinct  with  rea- 
son," and  another  religious  writer  declares  that  "the  message 
rjf  the  church  has  always  been  instinct  with  a  power  of  social 
renewal."     The  term  as  here  used  does  not  necessarily  imply 
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a  behavior  pattern  or  any  hereditary  connection,  but  is  more  or 
less  a  figurative  usage. 

Confusion  with  Automatic,  Unpremeditated,  Vague, 
AND  Impulsive  Behavior — One  of  the  most  frequent  mis- 
uses of  the  term  instinct  or  of  its  derivatives,  "instinctive"  and 
"instinctively,"  is  to  employ  it  to  cover  almost  any  behavior 
which  is  unconscious  or  automatic  or  unpremeditated  or  vague 
or  impulsive.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  this  improper 
usage.  Forel  says  that  "woman  has  an  instinctive  admiration 
for  men  of  high  intellect  and  lofty  sentiments."  A.  W.  Small 
tells  us  that  a  certain  program  is  "instinctively  adopted,  after 
a  fashion,  by  every  man  who  tries  to  deal  with  concrete  social 
questions."  A  writer  on  housing  reform  insists  that  the 
method  which  the  average  citizen  "instinctively  adopts  is  to 
get  up  a  petition  of  thousands  of  names  in  favor  of  his  measure 
and  send  it  to  the  legislature."  If  instincts  are  embedded 
in  the  race  inheritance,  as  is  claimed,  this  would  indeed  be  an 
unexpected  instinct,  since  interest  in  housing  reform  is  very 
recent.  A  writer  on  international  affairs  states  that  "the  Ital- 
ian people  have  an  instinctive  affection  for  the  people  of  Brit- 
ain," although  he  does  not  explain  to  us  the  inherited  basis 
of  it.  Jane  Addams  says  that  bad  men  were  instinctively 
afraid  of  Lincoln.  LeBon,  the  social  psychologist  and  French 
publicist,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  "instinctive  agree- 
ments among  all  its  (the  nation's)  members  on  all  great  ques- 
tions." Such  agreements,  if  they  existed,  would  necessitate 
a  highly  flexible  and  complicated  inheritance  mechanism  in- 
deed. Another  writer  comments  on  "the  instinctive  alliance 
of  the  woman  suffrage  movement  with  the  uncertain  and 
dangerous  elements  in  our  political  life."  Nietzsche  says  that 
the  "will  of  the  spirit  .  .  .  instinctively  aims  at  appearance 
and  superficiality."  Small  and  Vincent's  declaration  that 
amenities  become  instinctive  when  they  are  insisted  upon  in 
early  life  would  seem  to  make  the  instinctive  (inherited)  mech- 
anism itself  acquired.  Likewise,  E.  T.  Devine  says,  "Those 
especially  who  find  their  approach  to  the  problems  of  social 
work  through  the  doorway  of  economics  have  been  trained 
...  to  ask  instinctively  two  questions :  Have  we  the  money, 
or  the  resources,  to  do  what  we  see  requires  to  be  done?" 
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Such  examples  might  easily  be  multiplied  many  fold  from  the 
literature  even  of  the  social  and  psychological  sciences,  but  it 
is  not  necessary.  It  must  be  clear  from  the  context  that  the 
persons  who  are  responsible  for  these  illustrations  were  not 
speaking  of  inherited  behavior  at  all,  but  misused  the  term  in- 
stinct to  cover  learned  attitudes  although  they  may  have  be- 
lieved they  were  dealing  with  inheritance. 

Complex  Habits  Mistaken  for  Instincts — In  the  case 
of  supposed  highly  specific  and  definite,  although  complex,  in- 
stincts we  find  the  same  tendency  among  writers  who  should 
be  on  their  guard  against  such  errors  to  confuse  the  acquired 
with  the  inherited.  One  writer  speaks  of  the  "instinct  of  the 
desire  to  liberate  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan."  Pro- 
fessor Ross  avers  that  "Christianity  was  born  with  the  im- 
perishable instinct  to  impregnate  the  meanest  man  with  its 
soul,"  an  expression  which  includes  a  rare  collection  of 
anthropomorphisms.  A  psychoanalyst  thinks  there  is  an  in- 
stinct to  mummify  the  corpse,  also  to  photograph  it.  A  novelist 
speaks  of  an  instinct  in  one  of  his  characters  to  offer  himself 
as  a  sop  to  conventional  honor.  A  writer  on  play  and  educa- 
tion has  found  an  instinct  for  engaging  the  groceryman  in 
conversation  while  a  companion  makes  off  with  the  bananas. 
The  same  writer  knows  of  an  instinct  "for  escaping  down 
dark  alleys  and  over  roofs  and  by  the  exercise  of  many  wiles." 
In  the  accompanying  instance — "On  the  day  that  these  de- 
cisions are  announced  from  Paris,  the  instinct  of  every  Turk 
will  be  to  kill  a  Christian" — the  instinct  seems  to  be  highly 
correlated  with  the  human  calendar  as  well  as  with  persons. 
In  this  case,  cited  by  Ross — "the  instinct  of  an  angry  com- 
munity to  refuse  cooperation" — the  instinct  appears  to  be  a 
collective  rather  than  an  individual  behavior  pattern,  an  as- 
sumi)tion  which  is  scarcely  tenable.  The  "instinct  that  pre- 
scribes the  robbing  of  cellars  and  greenhouses"  must  be  of 
relatively  recent  origin.  According  to  another  writer  there  was 
"an  instinct  to  substitute  for  slavery  a  condition  of  serfdom," 
which  gives  a  new  and  non-economic  interpretation  to  at  least 
one  aspect  of  history.  "A  business  man's  instinct  for  organi- 
zation and  administration"  would  also  appear  to  have  more 
of  the  ac(|uircd  than  of  the  inherited  in  it.     The  "instinct  of 
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the  life  of  the  underworld  of  finance,"  of  which  Benjamin 
Kidd  speaks,  is  both  indefinite  and  doubtful.  An  "instinct  for 
paying  propositions"  should  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  a 
financier. 

In  the  world  of  culture  as  well  as  of  economics  there  seems 
to  be  the  same  misapprehension  about  instincts.  For  example, 
The  Nation  declares  that  "Lamb  had  a  fine  instinct  for 
apocalyptic  passages."  Less  exalted,  but  equally  improbable, 
is  the  "instinct  of  the  girl  to  pat  and  arrange  her  hair"  which 
has  been  isolated  by  an  educational  sociologist.  Illustrations 
of  this  sort  might  be  vastly  multiplied.  But  it  should  be  clear 
from  these  instances  that  the  writers  of  these  passages  really 
have  in  mind  the  results  of  training  and  have  fallen  into  the 
prevalent  error  already  mentioned  of  mistaking  habits  for  in- 
stincts because  they  are  relatively  definite  and  constant  in  their 
operation. 

Classifications  of  Instincts — The  absurdity  of  classify- 
ing the  behavior  patterns  which  have  just  been  reviewed  as 
instincts  is  sufficiently  evident  without  further  comment.  But 
when  one  conies  to  make  a  classification  of  supposedly  true  in- 
stincts the  problem  of  discrimination  becomes  more  difficult. 
What  are  the  instincts  which  actually  do  exist  and  operate  in 
directing  human  behavior  or  enter  into  composite  acquired  be- 
havior complexes?  Various  Utopians  and  social  theorists  with 
unilateral  explanations  of  social  conditions  and  problems  often 
recognize  only  a  single  dominant  instinct,  with  possibly  a  few 
subordinate  or  supporting  instincts  thrown  in  for  good  meas- 
ure. Thus  the  so-called  instincts  of  acquisitiveness,  construc- 
tiveness,  gregariousness,  sex,  fear,  play,  nutrition,  etc.,  have 
at  various  times  and  under  various  circumstances  served  as  the 
key  to  all  human  behavior.  Freud,  the  psychoanalyst,  recog- 
nizes only  two  fundam'ental  instincts,  sex  and  self-preservation, 
which  he  believes  determine  all  human  conduct.  To  these 
Jung  and  his  followers  add  the  herd  instinct.  McDougall,  in 
his  Social  Psychology,  lists  twelve  such  instincts,  of  which  the 
first  seven  may  be  called  primary  and  the  others  secondary. 
They  are  fear,  repulsion,  pugnacity,  curiosity,  self-abasement, 
self-assertion,  parental,  reproduction,  gregariousness,  emula- 
tion, acquisitiveness,  hunger.     To  these  he  adds  some  general 
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dispositions,  which  he  does  not  call  instincts,  viz.,  sympathy, 
suggestion,  play,  and  imitation.  He  does  not  even  maintain 
that  these  general  tendencies  or  dispositions  are  wholly  or  pri- 
marily inherited. 

Some  Samples — The  number  of  classifications  offered  by 
various  writers  is  almost  without  limit,  and  some  of  these 
classifications  are  very  long. 

Professor  William  McDougall,  in  his  Outline  of  Psychol- 
ogy, lists  and  describes  thirteen  major  and  seven  minor  instincts 
as  follows : 


Major  instincts 

Parental  or  Protective 

Combat 

Curiosity 

Food-seeking  or  Hunting 

Repulsion 

Escape 

Gregarious 

Self-assertion 

Submission 

Mating  or  Pairing 


Acquisitive 

Constructive 

Appeal 

Minor  instincts 

Laughter 

Scratching 

Sneezing 

Coughing 

Defecating 

Urinating 

Falling  asleep   (  ?) 


S.  S.  Colvin  ^  lists  thirty  instincts  in  the  approximate  order 
of  their  supposed  development,  as  follows: 


Fear 
Anger 
Sympathy 
Affection 
Play 

Imitation 
Curiosity 
Acquisitiveness 
Constructivencss 
Self-assertion   (leadership) 
Self -abasement 
Rivalry 
Envy 
Jealousy 
Pugnacity 
Clannishness 
^  The  Lcarniiuj  Process. 


Hunting 
Predation 
Migration 

Love  of  adventure  and  the  un- 
known 
Superstition 
Sex  love 
Vanity 
Coquetry 
Modesty 
Love  of  nature 
Love  of  solitude 
Esthetic   ] 

Religious  [-Emotions 
Moral 
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R.  C.  Givler  -  attempts  a  classification  of  instincts  from  the 
functional  standpoint,  making  use  primarily  of  the  concept  of 
tropic  response.  He  finds  both  primary  (four  in  number)  and 
derivative  instincts.  His  list  of  the  latter  includes  only  the 
more  important  as  he  understands  them.  It  should  also  be  re- 
marked that  he  regards  any  automatic  response  pattern  as  an 
instinct,  whether  it  is  inherited  or  acquired. 

Primary  instincts  Curiosity 

Chemotaxis  Self-abasement  or    Subjection 

Thermotaxis  Self-assertion  or  Self-display 

Heliotaxis  Pugnacity 

Barotaxis  Reproductive  and  Parental 

Derivative   instincts  Sympathy 

Flight  Suggestibility 

Repulsion  Imitation 

William  James  ^  presented  a  carefully  selected  list  of  fifty- 
two  supposedly  legitimate  instincts,  while  Thorndike  ■*  appears 
to  have  literally  hundreds. 

Woodworth  {Psychology)  seems  to  accept  at  least  no. 

Many  of  the  psychologists  and  others  writing  on  instincts 
group  their  approved  instincts  into  general  classes.  Thus  Col- 
vin  and  Bagley  ^  list  25  instincts  under  the  following  general 
headings :  Adaptive,  individualistic,  sex  and  parental,  social, 
and  religious  and  esthetic.  E,  A.  Kirkpatrick  ^  accepts  30 
instincts  which  he  arranges  under  the  headings :  Individualistic 
or  self -preservative,  parental,  group  or  social,  adaptive,  regu- 
lative, and  resultant  or  miscellaneous.  H.  C.  Warren  ^  has  only 
26  instincts,  which  he  classifies  generally  as  nutritive,  repro- 
ductive, defensive,  aggressive,  and  social.  Woodworth's  no 
instincts  are  arranged  under  the  three  general  headings  of 
responses  to  organic  needs,  responses  to  other  persons,  and  play 

2  Givler,  R.  C,  Psychology,  the  Science  of  Human  Behavior. 

3  Principles  of  Psychology. 

4  Original  Nature  of  Man. 

^  Colvin,  S.  S.  and  Bagley,  W.  C,  Human  Behavior:  a  First  Book  in 
Psychology  for  Teachers. 

®  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 
7  Human  Psychology. 
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instincts.  Watson  (Behavior)  has  ii  general  headings  or 
classes,  as  follows:  (i)  Structural  characteristics,  action  sys- 
tems, etc.,  (2)  obtaining  food,  (3)  shelter,  (4)  rest,  sleep, 
play,  etc.,  (5)  sex,  (6)  defense  and  attack,  (7)  special  forms 
of  instinct,  (8)  vocalization,  (9)  unclassified  and  non-adaptive 
but  complex  and  complete  acts,  (10)  unclassified  and  non- 
adaptive  reflexes,  (11)  individual  peculiarities  in  response. 

A  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  of  the  usagc  of  iustiucts  in  5684 
cases  taken  from  various  types  of  literature,  but  mainly  from 
the  social  sciences,  by  the  author  seems  to  show  that  the  so- 
called  instincts  distribute  themselves  under  22  distinct  head- 
ings and  a  group  called  miscellaneous  as  follows  : 

Types  No.  Cases        Types  No.  Cases 

Altruistic    119  Migratory  and  climatic  .   64 

Anti-social    185  Play     168 

Disgust  or  repulsion  ...   74  Recessive  and  repose   .  .   36 

Economic    281  Religious     8^ 

Esthetic 152  Retaliative    96 

Ethical     48  Self-abasement 139 

Family     413  Self-assertive    806 

Fear  and  flight 287  vSelf-display    107 

Food    228  Sex    853 

Gregarious   or   social... 697  Workmanship    266 

Intellectual    262  IMiscellaneous 229 

Imitative   91 

The  presentation  of  this  list  does  not  mean  that  the  writer  ac- 
cepts them  as  true  instincts  or  complex  inherited  behavior  pat- 
terns. The  list  merely  represents  the  usage  accepted  as  a  whole 
or  in  part  by  approximately  five  hundred  writers,  mainly  from 
the  mental  and  social  sciences.  The  numbers  after  the  titles 
represent  the  frequency  with  which  the  type  was  found  to 
occur. 

The  large  number  of  classifications  here  presented  or  indi- 
cated is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  data  for  the  student  to 
analyze  and  make  comparisons  of  usages.^ 

8  For  more  extended  classifications  see  the  author's  I)isti)ict:  A  Study 
in  Social  Psychology,  Chs.  VII-IX  and  XVI ;  also  E.  L.  Thorndikc's 
Orirjiual  Nature  of  Man. 
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Criticism  of  the  Current  Usage  of  the  Concept  of 
Instinct — Some  criticisms  of  the  current  usage  of  the  con- 
cept of  instinct  have  doubtless  already  occurred  to  the  reader. 
One  is  that  there  is  no  sort  of  agreement  in  regard  to  what  are 
the  true  instincts.  Some  of  the  terms,  such  as  acquisition, 
fighting,  sexual  love,  gregariousness,  self-assertion,  self-abase- 
ment, appear  repeatedly  in  the  classifications,  but  an  even 
larger  number  of  so-called  instincts  can  be  found  occasionally 
in  a  large  number  of  classifications.  Sometimes,  also,  a  term 
which  is  used  as  a  single  specific  instinct  in  one  classification 
may  be  used  to  characterize  a  whole  group  or  class  of  so- 
called  specific  instincts  in  another  classification.  An  instinct 
must  have  original  or  inherited  unity  as  a  behavior  pattern  or 
it  is  not  an  instinct.  A  mere  group  of  instincts,  a  concept,  or  a 
classificatory  title  cannot  be  an  instinct.  Such  is  not  a  con- 
crete behavior  pattern  at  all,  for  it  does  not  exist  except  as  a 
conceptual  or  abstract  meaning  term.  It  never  appears  in  an 
adjustment  situation  as  a  unitary  process  of  behavior.  It  is  in 
effect  only  a  list  of  concrete  behavior  patterns,  which  may  or 
may  not  appear  together  at  any  one  time  or  in  some  one  indi- 
vidual organism. 

This  same  criticism  applies  also  to  most  of  the  so-called  spe- 
cific instincts  in  the  classifications  cited.  Thus  such  terms  as 
fighting,  gregariousness,  self-assertion,  self-abasement,  acqui- 
sition, play,  imitation,  and  the  like  are  not  single  and  definite 
behavior  patterns.  They  are  class  terms  for  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  concrete  behavior  mechanisms  which  are  grouped 
together  in  action  or  in  conceptual  thinking  because  of  their 
general  similarity  of  function.  There  are  almost  numberless 
ways  of  fighting,  playing,  imitating,  or  of  having  gregarious 
contacts  with  one's  fellows.  Each  one  of  these  may  be  a  unit 
behavior  pattern  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  an  instinct, 
if  it  is  inherited.  But  the  whole  list  of  activities  having-  a 
common  conceptual  or  classificatory  name  never  occur  in  ac- 
tion together,  that  is,  they  never  function  as  a  unit  behavior 
process,  as  would  be  necessary  if  they  were  true  instincts. 
They  occur  in  consciousness  only  by  a  short-cut  process  of 
symbolic  integration  and  condensation.  That  is,  the  whole 
neuro-muscular  organization  which  would  be  necessary  to  the 
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effective  overt  expression  of  such  a  complex  so-called  instinct 
does  not  appear  as  the  basis  of  the  verbal  concept  which  is 
used  to  symbolize  the  group  of  potential  behavior  processes 
included  in  the  reputed  instinct.  It  would  probably  not  be 
possible  for  all  of  such  behavior  processes  to  come  into  con- 
sciousness at  once  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  them  to  go  into 
action.  It  certainly  would  not  be  possible  for  all  of  the  be- 
havior patterns  symbolized  by  one  of  these  terms,  miscalled 
an  instinct,  to  go  into  overt  action  at  the  same  time.  V/hat  we 
are  dealing  with  in  such  cases  is,  therefore,  not  behavior  pat- 
terns in  the  neuro-muscular  protoplasmic  systems  of  the  or- 
ganism, but  merely  a  collective  or  class  symbol  of  many  such 
concrete  behavior  patterns  which  never  occur  together  or  as  a 
single  overt  behavior  unit.  And  an  instinct  must  be  a  unitary 
behavior  pattern  or  it  is  not  an  instinct. 

Instincts  Are  Structural,  Not  Conceptual — An  in- 
stinct is  a  biological  fact  and  it  is  a  unit  character,  or  it  does 
not  exist.  It  is  structural.  It  is  not  possible  to  inherit  an  ab- 
straction. The  activity,  which  ordinarily  by  a  species  of  me- 
tonymy is  miscalled  the  instinct,  is  of  course  not  inherited. 
The  actual  instinct  which  is  inherited  is  the  unit  organization 
of  the  neurons,  the  physiological  and  neurological  bases  of 
which  lie  back  of  and  give  form  to  the  activity  or  resulting 
behavior.  The  behavior  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  the 
structural  neural  organization  which  is  not  visible,  because  it 
is  rooted  in  an  inner  neural  organization.  The  behavior  is 
the  response  of  this  neuro-muscular  organization  of  the  organ- 
ism to  environmental  pressures.  Only  the  structural  organi- 
zation can  be  inherited  and  therefore  be  an  instinct. 

A  true  classification  of  the  instincts  would  be  a  de- 
scription of  these  various  neural  mechanisms.  But  such  a 
description  is  of  course  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  distribution  and  orgariization  of  neural 
])rocesses.  As  a  consequence  we  are  compelled  to  use  the  less 
accurate  method  of  classifying  instincts  in  terms  of  their  overt 
manifestations,  that  is,  in  terms  of  their  stimuli  and  responses. 
Thorndikc "  has  listed  four  such  methods  of  classification  as 
follows : 

°  Original  Nature  of  Man. 
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1.  By  the  functions  which  the  tendencies  perform 

2.  By  the  responses  which  are  their  end-terms 

3.  By  the  situations  which  are  their  first  terms 

4.  By  their  origins  or  affinities  in  development 

It  is  clear  of  course  that  there  is  no  relationship  of  identity 
between  the  adjustment-function  of  a  behavior  pattern  and  its 
structure.  The  one  is  a  psycho-social  fact,  is  apprehended  con- 
ceptually, and  has  objective  existence  only  in  consciousness. 
While  the  other  is  a  matter  of  organic  relationship  and  is  de- 
veloped in  the  protoplasm.  Several  very  diverse  structures  or 
behavior  patterns  may  have  the  same  adjustment  function, 
while  the  same  behavior  pattern  may  at  different  times  or  in 
different  situations  perform  antagonistic  adjustment  functions. 
The  structure  may  be  inherited,  while  the  function  never  can 
be,  since  it  is  organized  only  conceptually  or  symbolically  as 
a  method  of  evaluating  the  adjustment  which  is  made  to  en- 
vironment. Neither  is  there  a  complete  correlation  between 
responses  and  stimuli,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  behavior  pat- 
terns or  neural  organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  which  pro- 
duce the  one  and  are  the  result  of  the  other.  Consequently 
these  methods  of  classifying  instincts  are  of  but  little  value. 
Examples  of  Conceptual  Terms  Mistaken  for  In- 
stincts— Finally,  these  complex  functional  or  value  terms 
which  are  miscalled  instincts,  not  only  lack  the  structural  unity 
of  instincts,  but  they  are  not  even  inherited  units.  In  each 
of  these  complexes  of  potential  activity  or  behavior  repre- 
sented by  such  class  terms  as  fighting,  the  maternal  instinct, 
gregariousness,  play,  and  the  like,  the  acquired  elements  far 
outnumber  the  inherited.  Take,  for  example,  the  so-called 
maternal  instinct.  There  is  no  one  activity  or  set  of  activities 
which  the  instinctivists  have  in  mind  when  they  speak  of  this 
"instinct."  In  different  situations  and  on  various  occasions 
the  imputed  content  of  this  so-called  instinct  may  vary  as 
widely  as  affection  for  the  child,  nursing  it,  spanking  it  to 
make  it  behave,  caressing  it,  taking  it  to  a  baby  clinic,  getting 
it  off  to  school,  starting  it  in  a  profession,  and  thousands  of 
other  things.  Of  all  of  the  possible  activities  and  attitudes 
which  the  mother  may  manifest  toward  the  child  only  a  few 
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are  really  inherited,  and  these  are  among  the  simplest  of  the 
whole  number.  They  may  possibly  be  represented  by  such  acts 
as  pressing  the  child  to  the  breast,  yielding  it  milk  when  it 
nurses,  responding  to  its  presence  in  the  arms  by  clasping  or 
pressure,  and  possibly  kissing  and  emotional  and  mental  dis- 
turbance when  it  cries  or  laughs. 

But  such  acts  as  these  are  not  sufficient  to  care  for  a  help- 
less human  infant.  The  real  care  of  the  child,  that  which  en- 
ables it  to  survive  and  develop  into  a  normal  and  well  ad- 
justed organic  and  social  personality,  must  be  learned.  The 
behavior  patterns  for  such  care  are  acquired  by  observation  and 
imitation  of  others  in  play,  by  reading  books  and  hearing  lec- 
tures on  the  subject,  and  by  the  experience  of  caring  for  a 
child.  Thus  the  maternal  instinct,  which  is  supposed  to  ac- 
count for  our  behavior  in  caring  for  children  and  to  constitute 
the  content  of  this  behavior,  turns  out  to  be  no  instinct  at  all, 
is  not  even  a  unitary  habit  process,  but  is  a  classificatory  con- 
cept covering  many  potential  acts  which  never  occur  together 
or  in  unity.  This  so-called  instinct  is  an  abstract  and  acquired 
value  term  or  complex  rather  than  a  concrete  act.  It  exists 
actually  as  a  symbol  or  as  a  meaning  complex  of  symbols, 
but  not  as  overt  behavior  or  action.  Consequently  it  cannot  be 
an  instinct.  Moreover,  the  analysis  and  criticism  which  have 
been  applied  to  the  term  maternal  instinct  may  also  be  applied 
with  like  validity  to  practically  all  of  the  other  complex  "in- 
stincts" in  the  classifications  here  cited. 

Do  Instincts  Exist  in  Man? — It  may  be  asked,  there- 
fore, if  there  are  any  instincts.  This  question  has  been  raised 
and  sometimes  it  has  been  answered  in  the  negative.  It  seems 
proper,  however,  to  affirm  the  existence  of  instincts,  but  to 
deny  that  they  are  as  numerous  or  as  important  relatively  in 
the  adjustment  processes  of  man  as  in  the  lower  animals.  As 
said  before,  the  human  instincts  which  remain  intact  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  the  vegetative  or  strictly  vital  processes, 
rather  than  with  the  wider  adjustments  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment.  The  latter,  and  especially  those  adjustments 
which  we  call  cultural,  are  mediated  by  acquired  behavior  pat- 
terns. If  we  make  a  rigid  distinction  between  reflexes  and 
instincts  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  complexity  of  the  behavior 
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pattern,  then  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  very  few  true  in- 
stincts left  intact  in  the  human  organism.  But  there  is  no  defi- 
nite dividing  line  between  reflexes  and  instincts  on  the  grounds 
of  complexity,  or  on  any  other  basis  of  distinction,  and  the 
tendency  appears  to  be  to  make  the  term  instinct  inclusive 
of  that  of  reflex.  From  this  viewpoint  it  may  be  said  that 
we  have  a  great  many  very  simple  instincts.  But  the  impor- 
tant fact  to  note  is  that  the  value  complexes  which  for  the  most 
part  constitute  the  content  of  the  current  classifications  of  in- 
stincts are  not  instincts,  but  are  acquired  complexes  and  be- 
havior patterns  or  systems. 

Do  Instincts  Dominate  the  Formation  of  Habits? — 
It  has  been  claimed  by  some  of  the  instinctivists  that  even  if 
we  admit  that  many  or  ixiost  of  the  so-called  instincts  are  ac- 
quired behavior  patterns  or  value  complexes,  nevertheless  the 
latter  are  organized  under  the  dominance  of  the  instincts  which 
they  include  in  their  structural  organization.  The  contention 
is  that  even  the  acquired  behavior  patterns  and  complexes  are 
not  composed  wholly  of  non-instinctive  elements,  but  that  they 
include  inherited  as  well  as  acquired  processes.  This  unques- 
tionably is  true.  All,  or  practically  all,  of  the  acquired  adjust- 
ment patterns  are  built  up  on  the  basis  of  the  reflexes,  in- 
stincts, and  random  impulses,  as  described  in  the  previous  chap- 
ter. In  many  cases,  with  the  partial  exception  of  the  delayed 
instincts,  the  acquired  pattern  is  organized  about  some  in- 
stinctive pattern,  sometimes  to  reenforce  it  and  at  other  times 
to  transform  and  sublimate  or  to  repress  it.  The  fact  is  that 
as  the  higher  social  and  institutional  environments  multiply 
and  increase  in  volume  they  come  increasingly  to  dominate  our 
behavior.  They  select  our  responses  out  of  all  the  behavior 
units  at  our  disposal  and  organize  the  suitable  elements  into 
new  and  acquired  complexes  which  constitute  the  content  of 
what  we  call  civilized  behavior.  If  we  turn  again  to  the  analy- 
sis of  the  so-called  maternal  instinct,  we  shall  find  that  the 
attitudes  and  practices  which  the  modern  mother  develops 
towards  her  children  are  not  determined  by  the  relatively  un- 
important instinctive  elements  which  we  discovered  in  the  total 
behavior.  These  may  at  times  reenforce  acquired  tendencies, 
but  often  they  motivate  the  mother  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
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that  which  is  enjoined  upon  her  by  her  scientific  training.  Her 
behavior  towards  her  child  is  dictated  primarily  by  the  social 
environment  which  brings  to  bear  upon  her  the  collective  prac- 
tices of  the  members  of  her  group.  These  she  imitates  and 
practices  herself,  even  when  they  are  contrary  to  her  instinctive 
urges.  It  is  not  the  good  mother  who  yields  to  her  native 
impulses  and  amuses  the  baby  when  it  cries  or  gives  it  the  food 
it  desires  or  spoils  it  for  the  sake  of  the  satisfaction  of  her 
own  emotions.  The  good  mother  does  what  the  child  special- 
ists tell  her,  even  at  the  cost  of  repressing  or  sublimating  her 
inherited  maternal  impulses. 

Environmental  Dominance — And  so  it  is  with  much  or 
most  of  our  modern  civilization.  Civilization  is  itself  in  large 
part  a  system  of  sublimations  and  repressions.  We  do  not 
give  our  pugnacious,  sexual,  gustatory,  fear,  and  gregarious 
impulses  free  rein.  On  the  contrary  we  build  up  innumerable 
controls  over  them  in  order  that  we  may  not  destroy  the  fabric 
of  culture  by  a  "return  to  nature"  through  a  blind  following 
of  our  impulses.  If  we  eat  without  restraint  we  are  liable  to 
organic  diseases  and  we  lack  sufficient  incentive  and  initiative 
to  do  the  work  of  society.  If  we  do  not  learn  to  control  our 
anger  impulses  society  becomes  a  state  of  war  instead  of 
peace.  Unbridled  sex  activity  means  overpopulation  and  pov- 
erty and  degradation  for  large  portions  of  mankind.  Even  un- 
restrained gregariousness  results  in  an  excess  of  entertainment 
and  amusement  and, too  little  useful  productive  effort.  The  best 
method  of  control  of  these  inherited  impulses  where  they  exist, 
as  well  as  of  their  acquired  modifications,  is  by  what  we  call 
sublimation.  This  involves  the  turning  of  the  impulses  into 
derivative  and  substitute  channels,  as  in  the  creation  of  art  and 
the  making  and  doing  of  useful  things  in  the  service  of  a  de- 
rived ideal.  If  we  employ  the  method  of  repression,  which 
has  sometimes  been  practiced  and  preached  by  the  more  puri- 
tanical factions  and  philosophies,  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  the  thin  veneer  of  culture  may  be  broken  through  and 
that  there  will  be  an  irresponsible  release  of  the  repressed  im- 
pulses in  a  "return  to  nature"  or  to  "barbarism."  Our  forma- 
tive institutions,  including  those  of  education  and  religion,  are 
always  busy  with  this  problem  of  the  most  effective  control 
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systems  and  gradually,  with  the  aid  of  social  psychology  and 
the  social  sciences,  they  should  be  able  to  devise  a  system  which 
will  bend  the  native  impulses  to  the  service  of  the  best  ab- 
stract ideals  of  a  cultural  civilization.  Thus  environment, 
rather  than  instinct,  now  shapes  our  behavior  in  the  main. 
Environment  even  utilizes  instinct  in  the  service  of  its  own 
collective  mechanisms  and  values  or  ideals. 

General  Limitations  Due  to  Inheritance — The  argu- 
ment as  here  presented  is  sometimes  confusing  to  students  of 
behavior.  That  it  is  not  instinct  but  habit  in  the  form  of  the 
psycho-social  environment  which  in  the  main  dominates  and 
gives  uniformity  to  behavior  may  be  accepted  by  them,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  admit  that  inheritance  exercises  no  influence 
over  behavior.  They  are  likely  to  feel  that  a  criticism  of  the 
crude  instinct  hypothesis  is  an  attack  upon  all  forms  of  in- 
heritance determination  of  behavior. 

There  is  an  inheritance  basis  for  behavior,  but  it  is  largely 
negative  and  exists  for  the  most  part  in  the  non-neural  proto- 
plasms. The  general  characteristics  of  man's  anatomy  and 
physiology  constitute  the  main  inherited  bases  of  human  be- 
havior. They  function  as  conditions  and  limitations  upon  the 
development  of  behavior  patterns  in  the  neuro-muscular  sys- 
tems. All  men  have  approximately  the  same  general  condi- 
tions and  limitations  of  behavior  of  this  type.  For  example, 
we  cannot  form  the  habit  of  flying,  because  we  have  no  wings. 
We  cannot  inhabit  the  bottom  of  the  sea  because  our  lungs  are 
not  so  constructed  as  to  enable  us  to  do  this.  We  cannot  re- 
ceive the  stimuli  of  the  radio  broadcasting  apparatus  without 
special  receiving  apparatus,  because  the  inherited  structure  of 
our  auditory  organs  is  not  adequate  for  the  purpose.  In  short, 
the  limits  within  which  all  behavior  must  take  place  are  deter- 
mined by  our  inherited  non-neural  as  well  as  neural  structures. 
But  the  specific  character  or  form  which  this  behavior  takes  is 
in  large  degree  determined  by  environment.  These  general 
limitations  and  facilitations  due  to  inherited  structures  and 
physiological  processes,  as  well  as  to  acquired  modifications 
of  them,  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

These  limitations  are  perhaps  more  important  than  we  some- 
times realize,  because  they  are  so  fixed  and  inflexible,  while  the 
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neural  structures  are  relatively  flexible  and  modifiable.  We 
can  build  up,  under  environmental  pressures,  new  neural  pat- 
terns of  behavior,  especially  in  the  cerebral  cortex,  but  we  can- 
not modify  in  any  great  degree  our  fundamental  anatomy  and 
physiology.  Consequently  the  control  which  we  seek  to  exer- 
cise over  our  behavior  through  the  production  of  new  neural 
integrations  and  organizations  is  frequently  vetoed  by  the  rela- 
tive fixity  of  our  non-neural  inheritance. 

Physiological  Need  not  Instinct — Other  limitations 
and  conditions  of  our  behavior,  structurally  less  specific,  but 
largely  inherited,  are  due  to  the  physiological  makeup  of  our 
organisms.  Thus  the  taking  of  food,  breathing,  sleeping,  and 
the  performance  of  certain  other  functions  are  inevitable  if  life 
is  to  be  preserved.  The  need  for  the  performance  of  these 
functions  is  not  the  same  as  the  mechanisms  by  which  they  are 
done  and  should  be  separated  from  them.  The  mechanisms  of 
performance  may  be  either  inherited  or  acquired.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  performance,  by  whatever  mechanism,  is  funda- 
mentally determined  in  the  hereditary  constitution  of  the  proto- 
plasms, although  the  extent  and  time  and  conditions  of  the 
performance  of  the  functions  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the 
environmental  pressures  which  shape  their  patterns  of  behavior. 
In  a  somewhat  similar,  but  less  insistent  way,  thinking,  the 
general  character  of  our  emotions,  temperament,  and  the  like 
are  determined  by  our  physiology,  but  their  individual  expres- 
sions of  patterns  are  largely  determined  by  environment.  This 
fact  is  made  apparent  in  a  later  chapter. 

This,  however,  does  not  justify  us  in  speaking  of  any  of 
these  general  types  of  behavior  as  instincts.  An  instinct  is  a 
specific  stimulus-response  pattern,  a  neural  structure.  Such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  physiological  necessity  of  eating,  breath- 
ing, sleeping,  thinking,  or  experiencing  ^emotion.  These  are 
general  physiological  conditions  l^asic  to  specific  behavior.  The 
locomotive  cannot  go  without  fuel,  but  the  mechanism  by  which 
it  operates  is  a  different  matter.  Likewise  the  instinct  or  ac- 
quired behavior  pattern  by  which  we  act  is  different  from  the 
physiological  condition  which  demands  food  or  sleep  in  order 
to  provide  the  metabolic  or  other  transformations  which  ren- 
der the  subsequent  behavior  possible.  The  confusion  of  the 
i 
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physiological  need  with  the  instinct  is  a  very  common  error  and 
may  be  said  to  be  basic  to  one  of  the  prevalent  misuses  of  in- 
stinct. It  is  one  which  will  disappear  when  our  thinking  on 
this  subject  becomes  somewhat  clearer. 
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CHAPTER  X 

HABIT  MECHANISMS  AND  THE 
ADJUSTMENT  PROCESS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  show :  first,  how  indi- 
vidual adjustment  patterns  have  evolved  phylogenetically  and 
ontogenetically  from  the  preconscious  instinctive  types,  in  which 
the  behavior  is  predominantly  overt  with  a  minimum  of  in- 
ternal dominance,  to  the  intellectual  and  rational  and  dis- 
tinctively human  modes,  in  which  the  behavior  is  predomi- 
nantly internal  and  symbolical,  with  a  minimum  of  immediate 
overt  response ;  and,  secondly,  how  these  higher  modes  of  inner 
or  symbolical  behavior  have  been  conditioned  to  storage  sym- 
bols which  can  serve  as  releases  for  inner  or  overt  responses 
for  a  very  long  period  of  time,  with  the  result  that  useful 
or  insistent  types  of  social  organization  and  social  control  are 
preserved.  By  this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  two 
objects.  First,  we  shall  review  and  state  in  definite  order  the 
main  facts  regarding  the  evolution  of  behavior  which  has 
been  covered  in  the  preceding  chapters  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  general  problems  of  adjustment.  Second,  it  will  be 
possible  to  illustrate  very  clearly  the  growing  importance  of 
environment,  especially  of  the  symbolic  and  projected  psycho- 
social environment,  in  the  control  of  individual  and  collective 
behavior  through  the  conditioning  of  responses  by  stimuli. 

The  transition  from  the  dominance  of  inherited  to  acquired 
technique  is  of  course  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  man,  where 
the  latter  type  of  control  is  overwhelmingly  important;  but 
it  is  also  to  l)e  observed  in  the  lower  forms,  especially  those 
nearest  to  man.  This  development  of  the  environmental  domi- 
nance can  be  traced  through  two  aspects :  first,  the  progressive 
integration  of  accpiircd  adjustment  patterns,  and,  second,  the 
I)rf)grcssive  analysis  and  evaluation  of  behavior  in  adjust- 
ment situations  from  the  primitive  vSensory  and  affective  proc- 
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esses  to  the  highly  intellectual  methods  of  discrimination  and 
measurement  of  the  adjustment  values  of  this  behavior.  In 
this  chapter  we  shall  consider  only  the  former  of  these  two 
aspects.  The  latter  will  be  discussed  in  the  two  following 
chapters.  In  both  of  these  aspects  of  progressive  integration 
of  adjustment  patterns,  we  are,  of  course,  concerned  primarily 
with  habits. 

The  Function  of  Habit — Habit  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
acquired  mechanism  employed  in  mediating  a  more  effective 
and  selective  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  its  environment. 
It  appears  when  inherited  mechanisms  can  no  longer  secure 
sufficiently  accurate,  rapid,  and  differentiated  adjustment  of 
the  organism  to  a  radically  and  rapidly  changing  environment 
without  changing  the  form  and  structure  of  the  organism. 
Those  animals  which  live  in  a  relatively  constant  medium, 
especially  the  sea  animals,  or  the  insects  which  so  generally 
have  but  a  limited  habitat  and  live  but  a  season  or  through  only 
a  part  of  it,  have  little  need  of  habit  forming  powers.  In- 
sects which  live  longer  than  one  season  and  thus  may  be  said 
to  have  a  varied  climatic  environment,  or  those  which  change 
from  the  air  to  the  earth  or  vice  versa,  usually  change  their 
form  as  a  method  of  instinctive  or  inherited  adjustment  to  a 
changing  environment.  Where  there  is  no  adequate  inherited 
equipment  for  the  mediation  of  adaptive  adjustments,  habit 
modifications  must  arise.  At  what  stage  of  development  they 
first  appear  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  say.  Jennings  finds  them 
operating  very  low  down  among  living  forms.  In  lower  ani- 
mals they  are  seen  doubtless  as  relatively  simple  recombina- 
tions of  primitive  tropisms  and  reflex  patterns.  In  fact,  the 
earliest  acquired  or  habit  modifications  of  responses  are  of 
just  this  nature,  relatively  formal  and  simple  recombinations 
of  elemental  inherited  response  patterns. 

Overt  Adjustment  Mechanisms  Acquired  Through 
Trial  and  Error — As  intimated  in  Chapter  VIII,  habits  are 
either  overt  (neuro-muscular)  or  internal  and  symbolic 
(neuro-psychic).  The  earlier  habits  are  overt  in  character. 
That  is,  they  involve  an  external  readjustment  of  the  organism 
on  the  basis  of  trial  and  error.  An  inner,  or  neural,  adjust- 
ment is  of  course  also  involved,  but  it  is  secondary.     There  is 
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an  absence  of  cortical  dominance  in  this  early  form  of  habit 
integration.  Ordinarily  the  simple  acquired  overt  adaptive 
readjustment  neither  originates  nor  ends  primarily  in  the  neural 
processes.  Its  inception  comes  from  the  presentation  of  un- 
usual stimuli  to  the  end  organs  of  the  nervous  system  with  the 
result  that  new  adjustments  must  be  formed,  at  first  by  the 
trial  and  error  method.  In  such  a  case  the  neural  stimulus- 
response  patterns  act  primarily  or  exclusively  as  transmitters, 
not  as  transformers,  of  the  impulse.  The  organization  of  the 
environment  determines  in  the  main,  through  the  successive 
stimuli  presented,  the  organization  of  the  response,  aided  by 
whatever  neural  patterns,  instinctive  or  acquired,  there  are  for 
making  responses  to  such  stimuli.  Where  such  patterns  are 
lacking  new  ones  must  be  conditioned  or  integrated.  The  re- 
sponse occurs  overtly  and  immediately,  and  usually  as  the  act 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole,  instead  of  being  transformed  or 
redirected  by  previously  organized  sets  within.  Effective  trans- 
formations and  redirection  from  within  can  operate  only 
if  acquired  neural  dispositions  or  sets  have  been  built  up  in 
considerable  volume  through  the  modification  of  instinctive  pat- 
terns as  the  result  of  previous  trial  and  error  or  overt  adjust- 
ment processes.  Among  animals  this  transformation  never 
occurs  to  any  appreciable  extent.  It  is  primarily  a  human 
achievement.  The  animal  acts;  it  does  not  think.  Or,  if  we 
hold  with  the  behaviorists  that  all  adjustment  behavior  is  think- 
ing, we  must  say  that  the  animal  in  this  stage  of  habit  forma- 
tion is  thinking  in  terms  of  relatively  uninhibited  overt  re- 
sponses, or  trial  and  error  thinking,  instead  of  in  terms  of 
internally  controlled  adjustments,  or  verbal,  thinking.  This 
internal  control  is  acquired  slowly  and  painfully  only  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  and  error  process. 

Among  Men  Trial  and  Error  Adjustment  Becomes 
Internal  and  Symbolic — Tlic  Function  of  Language  Sym- 
bols— In  the  case  of  man,  however — at  least  in  the  case  of 
individuals  whose  inner  behavior  processes  have  been  pre- 
viously conditioned  to  the  symbolic  overt  partial  responses 
called  language — total  overt  response  adjustment  behavior  is 
not  normally  consummated  on  the  overt  trial  and  error  1)asis. 
The  adjustment  is  worked  out  internally  and  symbolically  on 
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the  basis  of  an  Integration  of  the  internal  behavior  mechanisms 
conditioned  by  the  symbolic,  usually  verbal  responses.  This 
internal  behavior  is  conditioned  by  the  overt  partial  and  sub- 
stitute responses  which  we  call  language.  Such  language  may 
be  gesture  or  speech.  Each  overt  partial  or  substitute  response 
which  arises  in  connection  with  the  interruption  or  delay  of 
total  overt  adjustment  responses  symbolizes  the  total  overt 
response  which  is  blocked  or  inhibited,  that  is,  which  attempts 
or  tends  to  occur  in  overt  behavior  but  fails  to  do  so  or  is 
inhibited  by  the  inner  behavior  mechanisms  or  by  some  stimulus 
from  the  environment.  In  the  course  of  the  evolution  of 
human  behavior,  words  and  the  combinations  of  words  be- 
come the  most  important  and  condensed  and  abstract  of  all 
of  the  symbolic  overt  behavior  conditioners  of  internal  or  con- 
scious behavior.  These  symbolic,  usually  verbal,  partial  or 
substitute  responses  can  be  set  up  in  much  more  rapid  suc- 
cession than  the  total  overt  trial  and  error  responses  could 
possibly  occur.  They  immediately  bring  about  appropriate 
organized  internal  substitute  behavior.  As  a  result  the  trial 
and  error  process  of  adjustment  goes  on  internally  instead  of 
overtly,  until  finally  there  is  a  successful  issue,  or  until  the  inner 
behavior  mechanisms  cease  to  inhibit  each  other  and  are  or- 
ganized supplementarily. 

How  Preexisting  Language  Forms  Aid  in  This 
Process — It  is  not  ordinarily  necessary  for  human  beings  to 
invent  their  own  language  symbols,  and  lower  animals  prob- 
ably cannot,  at  least  not  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Human 
beings  are  born  into  a  world  with  a  language  already  made. 
Together  with  each  object  or  stimulus  presented  to  the  child  for 
his  response  the  name  of  the  object  is  also  presented.  For 
example,  when  he  is  handed  a  ball  the  word  "ball"  is  also 
spoken  by  some  one  and  he  conditions  the  name  of  the  object  to 
the  sight  of  the  object,  to  the  touch  of  it,  or  to  the  act  of 
reaching  for  it  or  crawling  to  it  and  taking  possession  of  it. 
In  like  manner  he  learns  in  time  the  language  sets  or  forms 
which  correspond  to  going  for  the  ball,  bouncing  the  ball, 
buying  a  ball,  and  all  other  forms  of  behavior  with  reference 
to  any  object  whatever.  Thereafter,  if  he  desires  the  1)all  or 
other  object  it  will  not  always  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  for 
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it  himself.  He  may  use  the  words  descriptive  of  the  ball  to- 
gether with  other  words,  or  even  gestures,  indicating  the  trans- 
fer of  the  ball  from  another  person  or  place  to  himself.  Thus 
as  the  result  of  saying  "Ball"  and  pointing  to  it,  or  by  saying 
"Give-ball,"  or  "Give  me  (or  baby)  ball,"  some  one  may  bring 
him  the  ball.  Young  children  very  early  learn  to  get  things, 
especially  food  and  playthings,  in  this  way  by  the  use  of  words 
and  gestures  without  getting  them  for  themselves. 

It  is  only  a  step  beyond  this  process  to  the  use  of  language 
as  a  method  of  deciding  between  two  or  more  conflicting  im- 
pulses without  actually  acting  out  both  or  all  of  them  overtly, 
or  on  an  overt  trial  and  error  basis.  All  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
observed  young  children,  when  confronted  by  such  a  problem, 
make  a  gesture  first  in  the  direction  of  one  trial  response  and 
then  in  another.  Sometimes  adults  do  the  same  thing,  as  if 
unable  to  make  up  their  minds  which  direction  to  take  or  which 
object  to  pick  up,  which  dress  or  hat  to  put  on,  etc.  The  young 
child  also  frequently  "talks"  the  thing  out  with  himself  in  the 
form  of  vocal  gestures  instead  of  larger  body  gestures.  He 
says,  "I  will  do  this,"  or,  "No,  I  will  do  this;"  or  "I  want 
this,"  then  changes  his  mind  and  says,  "I  want  that,"  etc.  In 
such  cases  he  is  merely  transferring  his  adaptive  responses 
from  the  complete  overt  trial  and  error  to  the  symbolic  or 
language  trial  and  error  basis  of  gestures  or  words.  Later 
on  he  will  make  such  a  complete  substitution  of  symbolic  re- 
sponses for  total  overt  ones  in  selecting  the  final  or  most  de- 
sirable response  that  he  can  settle  the  whole  matter  internally 
or  neuro-psychically,  without  having  recourse  either  to  ges- 
tures or  to  words.  That  is,  he  can  "think"  out  his  adjustment 
in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  term.  His  speech  has  become 
subvocal.  And  this  is  the  case  with  adults  in  most  instances, 
but  not  in  all. 

Words  not  only  make  possible  an  internal  solution  of 
immediate  adjustment  problems.  They  also  serve  to  facilitate 
objective  thinking.  If  one's  verbal  symbols  are  accurately 
conditioned  to  objects  and  their  behavior,  he  can  perform  ex- 
periments symbolically,  in  terms  of  words,  rather  than  actually 
and  come  to  very  much  the  same  conclusion  as  though  he  had 
perf(jrnied  them  overtly.     Science  is  a  method  of  getting  ac- 
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curate  symbols,  through  laboratory  or  statistical  methods  of 
conditioning,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  symbolic  manipula- 
tion of  the  world.  In  physics  and  chemistry  the  symbols  are 
quantitative  and  highly  accurate.  The  architect  does  not  have 
to  fill  the  stadium  to  the  point  of  collapse  in  order  to  know 
how  strong  to  make  it.  He  has  formulas  of  tensions  and 
strains  and  can  work  out  the  required  strength  symbolically. 

The  Gains  from  This  Method — Thus,  in  cases  of  in- 
ternal trial  and  error  adjustment  a  reorganization  of  the  in- 
ternal activity  or  neuro-psychic  technique  is  substituted  for 
the  immediate  overt  or  external  adjustment.  Apparently  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  impulses  to  overt  behavior  so  crowd 
upon  each  other  under  the  pressures  of  a  complex  environment, 
or  that  the  past  behavior  patterns  integrated  in  the  neural 
mechanisms  have  become  so  numerous,  that  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  all  of  the  released  impulses  to  go  over  into  overt 
response  simultaneously  or  consecutively.  There  is  neither 
time  nor  energy  for  all  of  the  responses  to  take  place  on  an 
overt  trial  and  error  basis.  The  net  result  of  such  elimination 
of  the  overt  trial  response  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  that  trial 
and  error  or  trial  and  success  in  adaptation  is  transferred  from 
overt  to  internal  or  symbolic  behavior.  The  multitude  of 
errors  in  conduct  to  which  premature  overt  response  would 
commit  us  are  in  the  main  avoided  by  means  of  first  working 
out  the  adjustment  internally  in  substitute  neuro-psychic  tech- 
nique, which  in  its  highest  form  is  verbal  or  rational  thought. 
Thus  there  is  a  very  great  advantage  to  the  organism,  from  the 
standpoints  of  flexibility,  rapidity,  and  accuracy  of  adjustment, 
as  well  as  of  economy  of  time  and  energy,  in  transferring 
adaptive  habit  technique  largely  from  the  overt  to  the  inner 
sphere.  It  becomes  neuro-psychic  adjustment  technique,  in- 
stead of  immediately  muscular  and  glandular  adaptation. 

The  Superiority  of  Verbal  Symbols  as  Conditioners 
OF  Inner  Behavior — Obviously  when  the  overt  symbolic  or 
substitute  responses  which  condition  the  inner  adjustment 
mechanisms  are  verbal  they  occur  in  much  more  rapid  succes- 
sion than  if  they  are  in  the  nature  of  movements  of  the  larger 
body  muscles,  or  gestures.  Likewise,  the  inner  trial  and  error 
adaptation  can  be  much  more  comprehensive,  not  only  because 
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the  greater  rapidity  of  the  process  permits  more  trials  to  be 
made,  but  also  because  verbal  symbols  are  much  more  con- 
densed and  inclusive.  They  are  also  more  precise.  Word 
symbols  are  more  likely  than  other  overt  symbols  to  have 
highly  developed  or  abstract  conscious  meaning  value.  Mean- 
ing is  the  consciousness,  not  only  of  the  symbol  which  condi- 
tions the  consciousness,  but  of  the  symbol  as  representative 
of  the  interrupted  response  which  it  symbolizes.  The  refine- 
ment of  meaning  in  words,  therefore,  represents  a  refinement 
of  their  conditioning  of  inner  behavior.  Because  of  all  of  the 
characteristics  of  verbal  symbols  as  conditioners  of  inner  be- 
havior, the  inner  adjustments  which  they  condition  are  or- 
dinarily far  superior  to  those  conditioned  by  any  other  overt 
symboHc  mechanism  or  language  form. 

Words,  especially  written  words,  also  possess  other  great 
advantages  over  gestures  and  other  symbolic  conditioners  of 
inner  behavior  in  making  preliminary  adjustments.  They  are 
mobile,  can  be  stored  almost  anywhere,  preserved  indefinitely, 
and  they  are  capable  of  almost  unlimited  abstraction.  Conse- 
quently, they  function  more  frequently  than  all  other  overt 
symbolic  responses  combined  in  conditioning  internal  trial  and 
error  integrations  of  behavior  in  highly  literate  people.  This 
fact,  incidentally,  gives  the  literate  a  great  advantage  over 
the  illiterate  and  preliterate,  provided  their  words  are  symbolic 
of  real  experiences.  Primarily  because  we  carry  such  a  large 
store  of  words  in  our  memories  and  because  they  have  been 
conditioned  or  filled  with  meaning  by  all  sorts  of  previous 
experiences,  almost  any  sort  of  blocking  of  overt  adjustment 
processes  releases  an  abundance  of  them  in  either  our  vocal  or 
sub  vocal  speech.  The  resultant  conditioning  of  our  inner  ad- 
justment behavior  we  call  thinking,  as  we  indicated  above. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  the  intelligent  or 
trained  man  thinks  out  his  adjustments  before  he  acts  them 
overtly  or  on  a  trial  and  error  basis.  Communication,  it  will 
readily  be  seen,  is  merely  a  method  by  which  symbols  of  the 
types  here  mentioned,  usually  verbal,  occurring  as  partial  or 
substitute  overt  responses  in  one  person  condition  directly 
internal  behavior  and  indirectly  overt  behavior  in  another 
person. 
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Thinking  is  essentially  habitual  or  acquired  in 
CHARACTER,  although  it  may  have  an  underlying  groundwork 
of  instinctive  behavior  patterns.  Reflex  or  instinctive  be- 
havior is  not  conscious.  All  forms  of  mental  experience  ap- 
pear w^ith  the  interruption  or  modification  of  instinctive  or 
acquired  behavior  patterns  or  responses,  leading  to  a  readap- 
tation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment.  Thinking  is  merely 
the  highest  or  most  flexible  or  verbal  form  of  the  adjustment 
process  on  the  basis  of  internal  neuro-psychic  technique.  In 
thinking,  which  is  our  name  for  symbolic  response  or  substi- 
tute internal  neural  organization,  subjective  or  individual  habit 
adaptation  reaches  its  greatest  flexibility.  It  is  thus  that  in- 
ternal habit  adjustment  develops  its  great  power  of  selection 
of  adaptive  responses.  The  organism  does  not  respond  overtly 
to  the  external  stimulus  until  first  a  satisfactory  organization 
and  reorganization  of  behavior  patterns  have  taken  place 
within.  Neurologically  speaking,  all  important  interferences 
of  neuro-psychic  impulses  or  behavior  patterns  have  been  re- 
solved into  single  unitary  tendencies  to  response  which  are  now 
free  to  go  over  into  overt  behavior  adjustment  responses,  so 
far  as  the  actor  knows,  without  prejudice  to  the  effectiveness 
of  his  adjustment.  We  say  that  we  think  out  our  plan  of 
action  before  we  proceed.  That  is,  we  are  conscious,  at  least 
in  part,  of  the  inner  impulses  and  tendencies  to  action  which 
are  inhibited  and  of  the  synthetic  or  dominating  one  which 
finally  is  released  from  the  internal  inhibitions  for  overt  ex- 
pression or  action.  We  may  even  say  that  we  will  it,  by  which 
we  mean,  in  the  language  of  neuro-psychic  technique,  that  we 
are  conscious  of  the  dominant  urge  or  impulse  of  the  behavior 
pattern,  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  response,  which  is  freed 
from  inhibitions  and  goes  into  overt  action.  Habit  has  be- 
come so  flexible  and  so  rational  in  the  conscious  aspect  of  its 
organization  that  it  selects  an  adaptive  adjustment,  which  we 
call  intelligent,  to  the  insistent  and  overwhelming  environment. 

The  Forms  of  Language — The  highest  form  of  actual 
habit,  therefore,  is  the  internal  neuro-psychic  type,  which  is 
the  most  flexible  in  organization  and  which  consequently  offers 
the  largest  possibilities  of  selective  and  intelligent  adaptive  ad- 
justment of  the  organism  to  its  ever  present  and  insistent 
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multifold  environment.  We  know  this  inner  neuro-psychic 
habit  organization  objectively,  especially  in  others,  primarily 
through  its  conditioning  language  symbols  as  speech  or  gesture 
and  pantomime,  and  only  secondarily  as  total  overt  response. 
While  the  ultimate  end  of  all  thinking  may  be  said  to  be  action 
of  a  character  appropriate  to  achieve  the  ends  disclosed  by  the 
thinking  process,  a  more  immediate  and  preparatory — in  many 
cases,  a  substitute — end  or  objective  is  communication  of  these 
ideas.  The  internal  organization  of  acquired  or  habit  proc- 
esses cannot  go  on  indefinitely  in  any  mind  without  exercising 
the  discharge  as  well  as  the  receiving  processes  of  the  neuro- 
psychic  mechanism.  The  forms  of  behavior  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  language  and  which  serve  as  mechanisms  for  think- 
ing and  for  the  communication  of  thought  or  behavior  patterns 
are  total  overt,  partial  overt,  and  substitute  overt  responses. 
The  first  is  not  ordinarily  thought  of  as  language.  Gestures 
were  originally  partial  overt  responses.  Merely  beginning  the 
act  was  sufficient  to  indicate  what  the  completed  act  would  be 
and  thus  to  enable  the  remainder  of  the  trial  and  error  adjust- 
ment to  be  taken  care  of  internally.  The  most  effective 
substitute  overt  responses  for  purposes  of  thinking  are  vocal. 

Speech  as  Preliminary  Adjustment — In  this  way 
speech  becomes  a  preliminary  or  preparatory  adjustment  proc- 
ess, corresponding  to  the  internal  neural  and  thought  aspect 
which  it  symbolizes.  Just  as  the  internal  or  neuro-psychic 
organization  is  the  indispensable  first  phase  of  any  delayed 
overt  response  of  an  organism  of  a  higher  type,  so  may  the 
second  or  overt  phase  be  either  total  overt  response  or  speech. 
In  the  highest  or  human  type,  it  is  more  frequently  speech  than 
body  expression,  for  the  reasons  of  economy  and  effectiveness 
already  mentioned,  and  because  thinking  usually  occurs  in  a 
social  situation  and  requires  communication. 

Among  the  most  cultivated  types  of  men,  especially  among 
professional  thinkers,  the  preparatory  and  preliminary  char- 
acter of  speech  in  the  adjustment  process  may  be  so  unapparent 
that  it  is  not  observed.  Thus  the  philosopher  may  appear  to 
think  and  speak  or  write  merely  for  the  purpose  of  thinking, 
speaking,  or  writing.  Such  would  seem  to  1)e  a  case  of  "art 
for  art's  sake."    But  this  is  an  illusion  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
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preliminaries  have  developed  to  such  huge  proportions  com- 
paratively that  the  ultimate  purpose  in  overt  adjustment  is  lost 
sight  of  for  the  time  being.  In  some  cases  this  situation  be- 
comes pathological.  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  littera- 
teur, the  artist,  the  logician,  or  the  metaphysician  piles  up  his 
technique  or  expresses  himself  merely  for  his  own  esthetic 
satisfaction  without  expectation  of  or  desire  for  effective  overt 
adjustment.  His  interests  and  activities  become  inverted  and 
stand  as  a  subjective  substitute  for  overt  or  objective  adjust- 
ment. Historically  the  scholastics  and  the  ascetics  have  illus- 
trated this  tendency,  as  in  some  degree  did  the  inverted  philoso- 
phy of  the  Stoics.  Hamlet  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  from 
this  difficulty.  And  modern  legislatures,  with  their  investigat- 
ing committees  and  debates  intended  only  to  investigate  and  de- 
bate, approach  dangerously  near  to  this  classification  on  a 
collective  basis.  But  ordinarily  and  under  proper  limitations 
and  guidance,  thought  and  the  communication  of  that  thought 
are  valuable  preliminaries  to  effective  and  rapid  overt  adjust- 
ment of  the  organism  as  a  whole  to  its  environment,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem. 

Speech  is  also  a  means  to  communication  on  the  basis  of 
symbols  representing  the  compression  or  foreshortening  of 
total  bodily  response  in  adjustment  on  a  large  scale.  It  is 
much  more  economical  as  a  means  of  communication  than  total 
bodily  response  or  even  than  gesture.  Substitute  overt  re- 
sponses, even  more  than  partial  ones,  appear  to  have  originated 
primarily  as  means  of  communication,  and  secondarily  as  mech- 
anisms of  thinking  or  internal  adjustment.  Thus  speech 
succeeds  both  pantomime  and  gesture  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation as  soon  as  adequate  vocal  symbols  to  represent  total 
bodily  response  or  overt  behavior  have  been  invented  and  have 
become  generally  understood.  The  mind  recognizes  speech 
as  it  recognizes  total  or  partial  overt  responses.  Speech  is  sub- 
stituted for  total  overt  response  as  a  means  of  communication 
because  it  is  more  rapid,  more  intimately  adaptive,  more  highly 
differentiated,  and,  therefore,  more  discriminative. 

Written  language  performs  the  same  general  functions  as 
spoken  language,  but  in  many  respects  even  more  effectively. 
With  its  advent  the  eye  comes  to  be  employed  for  a  new  pur- 
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pose,  that  of  perceiving  abstract  meaning  symbols,  a  function 
which  formerly  belonged  especially  to  the  ear.  Corresponding 
changes  in  neuro-psychic  organization  and  association  must  be 
set  up.  Written  language,  furthermore,  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing many  preliminary  or  preparatory  adjustment  services  which 
spoken  language  cannot  render.  Spoken  language  greatly  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  the  cooperative  or  coadaptive  adjust- 
ment of  men  to  their  environment,  by  enabling  them  to 
communicate  their  aims  and  formulate  common  procedure 
or  technique.  It  also  makes  possible  the  assembling  of  tech- 
nique which  is  of  very  great  value  in  the  adjustment  process. 
The  transmission  of  culture  and  technique  by  word  of  mouth  is 
the  second  most  sacred  and  honored  process  among  primitive 
men.  The  most  respected  is  the  establishment  and  control  of 
relationships  between  man  and  the  supernatural.  Spoken 
language,  however,  works  only  at  short  range.  Speech  must 
be  relayed  through  other  organisms,  other  minds  or  neuro- 
psychic  technique,  if  it  is  to  travel  great  distances  or  to  de- 
scend beyond  a  single  generation — hence  the  great  relative 
advantage  of  written  language  in  all  but  the  most  limited 
range  of  contacts.  At  great  distances,  only  the  written  or 
printed  word  can  carry  the  message  intact  and  uncorrupted 
by  the  neuro-psychic  media  through  which  the  spoken  word 
must  pass.  Written  language  is  superior  to  the  spoken,  both 
because  of  the  greater  volume  which  it  is  able  to  transmit  and 
because  of  the  greater  accuracy  with  which  the  content  is 
conveyed. 

External  Storage  of  Symbols — With  the  advent  of 
written  language,  and  even  before  to  some  slight  extent, 
language  symbols  began  to  be  organized  and  stored  outside  of 
the  individual's  behavior  patterns  and  consciousness.  This 
process  of  external  storage  of  neuro-psychic  symbols  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  now  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  stimuli  or  releases  of  acquired  behavior  patterns  lies  out- 
side of  the  symbolic  behavior  of  any  one  individual.  It  is 
not  alone  the  verbal  symbols  and  meaning  complexes  printed 
in  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines,  and  occurring  in  written 
documents  that  constitute  the  content  of  stored  language  sym- 
l;ols  possessing  the  power  of  releasing  neuro-psychic  technique 
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or  symbolic  behavior  in  another.  These  arc  the  most  impor- 
tant forms,  but  any  external  meaning  symbol  which  is  suf- 
ficiently standardized  and  effective  as  a  stimulus  to  release  or 
reinstate  behavior  patterns  also  comes  under  this  category. 
Thus  the  various  forms  of  art,  such  as  painting,  sculpture, 
musical  compositions,  photography  or  even  movie  films,  and 
various  carriers  of  symbols,  such  as  pottery,  jewelry,  archeolog- 
ical  material,  and  architecture,  become  depositories  of  stored 
meaning  content  or  symbolic  stimuli  for  the  release  of  inner 
habit  mechanisms  and  of  overt  adjustment  responses. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  this  external  storage  of  language 
symbols  with  the  power  to  reinstate  and  release  symbolic  and 
overt  responses  in  others  that  we  have  been  able  to  achieve 
civilization.  Non-writing  peoples  have  not  been  able  to  advance 
beyond  the  status  of  barbarism.  Their  wise  men  could  not 
carry  in  their  brains  a  sufficient  volume  of  accurate  inner  habit 
mechanisms  representing  external  technic  processes  to  enable 
them  to  advance  greatly  in  the  arts  and  in  the  rational  inter- 
pretation of  nature  and  society. 

The  Stairway  of  Habit  Technique — The  evolution  of 
the  behavior  controls  has  now  been  traced  briefly,  and  it  must 
be  apparent  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  flexibility  of 
the  behavior  patterns  from  the  period  of  the  dominance  of  in- 
stinct to  the  period  of  the  dominance  of  externally  stored 
language  symbols  over  human  behavior.  Along  with  this 
increasing  flexibility  of  behavior  patterns  has  also  gone  a 
greater  degree  of  selectiveness  in  the  adjustment  process,  so 
that  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  becomes  increasingly  more 
specialized  and  individualized.  This  development  from  the 
fixity  of  instinct  to  the  flexibility  of  habit,  making  possible  an 
intelligent  adjustment  of  man  to  his  environment  on  the  basis 
of  a  rational  manipulation  of  stored  language  symbols,  may 
be  represented  in  the  diagram  on  the  following  page.  Man 
has  achieved  his  cultural  civilization  literally  by  means  of  a 
stairway  of  habit  adjustment  technique. 

Increasing  Volume  of  External  Storage  and  the 
Expert — The  aggregate  advantage  of  external  storage  of 
verbal  language  symbols  is  tremendous.     It  enables  us  to  build 
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up  a  body  of  technic  adjustment  processes  almost  without 
limit.  No  discovery,  no  knowledge  which  can  be  of  use  to 
man  need  be  lost.  There  is  no  impossible  burden  of  keeping 
the  whole  of  the  content  in  mind.  It  is  safely  stored  and  may 
await  utilization  for  a  hundred  years,  or  any  length  of  time, 
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and  at  the  end  of  the  period  be  as  available  and  as  intact  as  at 
the  l)cginning.  The  only  limitation  that  may  l^e  placed  to  the 
accumulation  of  this  stored  language  symbolism  is  that  which 
is  set  by  the  limits  of  storage — which  are  as  yet  remote — and 
Ijy  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  to  master  the  keys  which  will 
unlock  the  storage  houses  of  this  stored  language  content.  We 
no  longer  attempt  to  teach  people  collectively  all  of  this  ex- 
ternally stored  knowledge,  nor  even  any  one  person  any  con- 
siderable  portion   of    it.      Long   ago   we   began   to    content 
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ourselves  with  teaching  the  key  sciences  or  disciplines  which 
would  vnilock  the  treasure  houses.  Now  we  teach  any  one  per- 
son with  any  degree  of  profundity  only  one  or  two  of  these, 
although  it  is  still  our  ideal  to  give  everybody  some  knowledge 
of  each  of  the  basic  sciences  and  arts  which  serve  as  keys  to 
the  greater  whole  which  lies  in  storage.  We  have  not  yet 
reached  that  degree  of  specialization  in  learning  which  the 
social  insects  have  achieved  in  function. 

The  most  immediate  consequence  of  this  limitation  upon  the 
size  of  the  field  of  knowledge  which  any  one  can  cover  is  that 
we  are  forced  to  make  collective  use  of  the  expert.  In  the 
future,  society  must  be  ruled  by  or  through  the  expert,  and  for 
the  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  experts  we  must  devise 
some  social  or  administrative  mechanism ;  for  no  one  man  can 
carry  in  his  actual  neuro-psychic  habit  patterns  all  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  perform  this  function.  Nor 
can  all  men  together  do  it,  except  by  the  aid  of  some  social 
mechanism  or  device.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  legisla- 
tion we  have  found  it  necessary  to  provide  the  legislative  ex- 
pert with  legislative  reference  libraries,  expert  bill  drafters, 
scientific  advice  and  information  from  social  workers,  manu- 
facturers, farmers,  etc.  Lobbyists  formerly  did  this  work 
poorly  and  not  always  in  a  very  public  spirited  manner.  We 
are  now  beginning  to  attempt  it  scientifically  and  impartially. 

The  problem  of  organizing  a  proper  system  of  educational 
controls  becomes,  therefore,  after  the  problem  of  the  discovery 
of  adjustment  technique  and  data,  the  most  important  psycho- 
social problem.  In  fact,  the  problem  of  education  is  itself  the 
problem  of  perfecting  the  proper  organization  of  neuro-psychic 
adjustment  technique  within  the  individuals  and  of  inventing 
the  proper  storage  symbols  and  meaning  complexes  as  psycho- 
social and  institutional  environments  for  individuals  in  society. 
Whether  it  be  formal  education  through  the  schools  or  the  in- 
formal education  which  arises  from  human  contacts,  the  press, 
art,  and  all  other  sources,  its  task  is  to  bring  the  proper  stimuli 
to  behavior  to  bear  upon  the  individual  and  to  organize  these 
stimuli  in  such  ways  as  to  secure  the  most  effective  collective 
adjustment  responses. 

Avoiding  a  Closed  System — As  we  come  more  and  more 
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under  the  domination  of  the  written  aspect  of  the  psycho-social 
environment,  which  is  itself  created  as  the  result  of  the  func- 
tioning of  our  neuro-psychic  technique  in  adjustment  situations, 
and  as  this  body  of  externally  stored  meaning  symbols  becomes 
constantly  greater,  and  as  it  imposes  itself  increasingly  upon  us 
as  ready  made  behavior  patterns,  there  Is  danger  that  our 
world  will  in  large  measure  lose  its  flexibility  and  become  a 
closed  system,  as  formerly  was  the  case  under  the  dominance 
of  tradition.  This  danger  has  been  imminent  many  times  in 
the  past.  The  educational  system  itself  is  peculiarly  apt  to  be- 
come a  routine  method  of  imposing  the  external  storage  con- 
tent upon  new  individuals  without  allowing  for  individual 
needs  or  for  flexibility  of  adjustment.  Education  is  at  such 
times  primarily  a  carrier,  not  a  creator  of  adjustment  tech- 
nique. Especially  the  custom-ridden  institutions,  which  vouch- 
safe more  attention  to  tradition  than  to  science,  tend  to  ossify 
the  educational  mechanism  and  transform  society  into  a  non- 
progressive closed  system  of  psycho-social  controls.  As  the 
volume  of  the  psycho-social  environment  becomes  greater  and 
its  power  to  mold  behavior  more  compulsory  this  danger  will 
increase. 

The  remedy  lies  primarily  in  making  science,  rather  than 
tradition,  the  guiding  spirit  of  education.  With  the  ideal  of 
discovery  and  the  experimental  attitude  toward  social  adjust- 
ment dominant  in  our  outlook,  and  in  fact  the  chief  elements  in 
our  social  creed,  we  should  be  able  to  escape  the  closed  system 
in  social  or  collective  life  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  Along  with 
this  we  need  also  to  keep  open  all  avenues  of  knowledge.  The 
fundamental  or  basic  principles  of  all  sciences  would  ideally  be 
a  part  of  the  education  of  every  individual.  Holding  all  the 
keys  of  knowledge  he  should  be  able,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty,  to  find  his  own  best  adjustment,  even  in  a  highly 
complex  and  bewildering  world. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS— THE  FORMS  OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  primarily  with  behavior 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  types  of  stimulus-response  or  struc- 
tural processes  involved.  In  this  and  the  following  chapter  we 
shall  consider  conscious  behavior  in  the  individual  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  application  of  these  data  to  the  problem  of 
effective  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment.  It  is 
important  for  social  psychology  to  include  a  discussion  of  the 
functional  aspects  of  consciousness  because  the  conscious  con- 
trol of  social  organization  and  adjustment  is  through  the  pro- 
jection of  social  and  public  relationships  which  are  later 
legislated  or  administered  into  practice.  This  method  by  which 
we  create  conceptually  and  projectively  the  collective  adjust- 
ment process  is  of  increasing  importance. 

The  Faculty  Concept  Gives  Way  to  the  Functional 
Behavior  Concept  of  Mental  Processes — In  an  earlier 
psychology  the  abstracted  processes  of  feeling,  cognition,  and 
will  were  supposed  to  be  concrete  and  specific  attributes  or  qual- 
ities of  personalities.  They  were  looked  upon  by  the  psycholo- 
gists of  this  older  time  as  "faculties"  which  were  as  objective 
and  as  specific  as  instincts,  conscience,  the  soul,  or  any  of  the 
other  so-called  faculties,  were  believed  to  be.  The  old  faculty 
psychology  has  now  given  way  to  the  newer  behavioristic  psy- 
chology, but  some  of  these  old  terms  persist,  largely  perhaps 
because  they  are  convenient  synthetic  or  conceptual  symbols  for 
viewing  highly  flexible  and  differential  processes  collective  or 
entire.  We  now  know  that  such  processes  as  feeling,  willing, 
and  knowing  arc  not  distinct  and  biologically  integrated  powers 
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or  faculties,  somewhere  localized  in  a  part  of  the  brain  or 
body.  They  are  abstractions  covering  a  multitude  of  variable 
and  more  or  less  conscious  behavior  patterns  directed  towards 
as  many  separate  objects  and  arising  from  an  equally  wide 
range  of  stimuli,  but  possessing  in  common  a  similarity  of 
function  or  of  purpose  or  aim,  although  not  necessarily  of 
form.  Even  consciousness  itself  is  now  interpreted  in  terms 
of  behavior.  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  forms  of  consciousness.  That  is  the  work  of  psychology 
proper.  We  are  concerned  particularly  with  certain  functional 
integrations  of  consciousness,  which  we  shall  explain  briefly. 

Feeling  is  not  perceptual,  like  the  other  forms  of  conscious- 
ness. It  probably  represents  the  lowest  functional  integration 
of  consciousness,  developed  as  a  crude  method  of  subjectively 
evaluating  an  activity  before  the  organism  was  able  to  per- 
ceive objects  definitely  or  grasp  in  any  intellectual  way  the 
significance  of  its  relation  to  its  environment.  Feeling  is 
merely  the  tone  of  neurally  mediated  behavior  processes  when 
they  rise  into  consciousness,  regardless  of  the  cognitive  quality 
of  those  processes.  Its  original  function  seems  to  have  been 
to  put  a  stop  to  behavior  unfavorable  (unpleasant)  to  the 
organism  and  to  continue  favorable  (pleasant)  behavior.  Max 
Meyer  has  explained  acceptably  the  neural  structure  back  of 
these  two  tones  of  feeling.  Pleasant  feeling  tone  exists  when- 
ever all  or  practically  all  of  the  behavior  and  perceptual  pat- 
terns of  the  organism  are  being  integrated  toward  a  single  unit 
response  or  a  group  or  chain  of  cooperative  responses.  Thus 
at  dinner  the  olfactory  sensations,  the  sight  of  the  meal  well 
served,  the  taste  of  the  food  cooked  in  the  way  we  like,  con- 
versation replete  with  friendliness  and  good  will,  all  combine 
to  produce  a  pleasant  mealtime.  There  are  no  conflicts.  All  of 
our  behavior  processes  supplement  one  another.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  food  is  scorched,  the  service  slovenly,  and  the  con- 
versation discordant,  and  if  some  one  calls  up  over  the  tele- 
phone to  announce  bad  news,  our  dinner  is  likely  to  be  spoiled. 
The  behavior  impulses  interfere  with  one  another.  There  is 
a  blocking  of  behavior  instead  of  its  facilitation.  Consequently 
we  may  give  up  altogether  the  attempt  to  dine  and  do  some- 
thing else  which  is   not  thus  inhibited.      Thus   pleasantness 
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seems  to  arise  in  behavior  which  is  facihtated  and  unpleasant- 
ness in  behavior  which  is  blocked. 

Whether  the  feeling  tone  can  control  behavior  or  is  itself 
the  result  of  the  type  of  response,  is  still  a  moot  question.  One 
functional  fact,  however,  stands  out  clearly  as  a  result  of  this 
explanation.  The  character  of  the  feeling  tone  has  no  inherent 
relation  to  the  individual  welfare  or  the  social  and  moral  cjual- 
ity  of  the  behavior.  Any  sort  of  behavior,  however  disastrous 
to  the  organism  or  to  society  in  the  long  run,  may  be  pleasant 
if  it  can  be  carried  through  without  interruption.  Thus  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  gossip  are  generally  pleasant  for  the  time 
being.  The  increasing  complexity  and  rapidly  changing  char- 
acter of  our  environments  and  the  growth  of  acquired  disposi- 
tions in  the  adjusting  organism  render  it  impossible  any  longer 
to  make  wise  decisions  regarding  our  behavior  wholly  on  the 
basis  of  our  feelings,  although  in  a  simpler  world  where  there 
were  fewer  acquired  attitudes  this  may  have  been  fairly  pos- 
sible. Farther  down  in  the  animal  scale  feeling  is  probably  the 
only  conscious  criterion  available  except  that  of  pain.  Pain, 
which  is  a  sensation,  must  of  course  be  distinguished  from  un- 
pleasantness, which  is  a  feeling  tone. 

Emotion  is  a  functional  type  of  consciousness  which  is 
frequently  used  interchangeably  with  feeling.  This  confusion 
of  the  two  is  due  to  the  fact  that  emotion  is  the  lowest  form 
of  objectivating  functional  consciousness,  just  as  feeling  is 
probably  the  lowest  form  of  functional  consciousness  alto- 
gether. Consequently  there  is  always  a  large  element  of  feel-" 
ing  in  emotional  consciousness,  especially  of  the  simpler  and 
more  primary  forms  of  emotion.  But  there  is  a  very  important 
distinction  between  the  two.  Feeling  does  not  localize  or  ob- 
jectivate  the  stimulus.  It  is  entirely  subjective  and  does  not 
take  into  account  the  objective  relation  of  the  organism  to  its 
environment.  It  merely  indicates  an  open  (facilitated)  or  a 
closed  (blocked)  behavior  disposition  or  set  of  the  organism. 
But  in  emotion  there  are  perceptions  of  the  stimulus  and  there 
is,  as  a  conse({uence,  some  degree  of  recognition  in  the  animal 
of  its  relation  to  its  environment.  This  constitutes  emotion 
a  higher  type  of  functional  consciousness  for  purposes  of 
adjustment. 
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Composite  Nature  of  Emotion — Psychological  analysis 
indicates  that  emotion  is  a  composite  type  of  consciousness. 
It  is  made  up  on  the  one  hand  of  feeling  tones  and  on  the 
other  hand  of  sensations,  perceptions,  and  conceptual  organi- 
zations of  perceptions.  Thus  in  all  emotions  there  is  some 
degree  of  reference  to  or  recognition  of  objects  in  the  environ- 
ment to  which  the  organism  is  making  adjustments  and  there 
is  feeling  tone  arising  out  of  this  adjustment  situation  accord- 
ing as  the  behavior  is  facilitated  or  blocked  in  the  organization 
of  the  stimulus  response  processes.  There  can  be  only  two 
clear  feeling  tones,  pleasantness  and  unpleasantness,  and  com- 
binations of  these.  But  there  may  be  as  many  emotions  as 
we  have  perceptions  or  recognitions  of  our  adjustment  relation 
to  environment.  Thus  the  cognitive  factors  are  the  chief 
differentiating  elements  in  emotions. 

The  Primary  Emotions — Those  emotions  which  have 
strong  feeling  tones  and  relatively  primitive  cognitive  elements, 
consisting  of  organic  sensations  and  of  the  simpler  perceptions 
we  call  the  primary  emotions.  Thus  in  anger,  love,  hate,  fear, 
etc.,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  visceral  sensory  consciousness  and 
a  few  simple,  not  always  very  clear,  perceptions  of  the  object 
to  which  our  organic  (visceral  and  skeletal)  responses  have 
been  conditioned.  It  is  a  truism,  for  example,  that  people  in 
love  do  not  judge  the  object  of  their  affections  with  clearness 
and  discrimination.  Anger  is  said  to  be  blind  and  hate  unrea- 
soning. Likewise  objects  of  fear  are  nearly  always  greatly 
distorted  in  our  perceptions,  frequently  looming  much  larger 
in  our  vision  or  other  perceptual  apprehensions  than  they  really 
are.  In  fact,  all  sorts  of  highly  emotional  perceptions  and 
judgments  are  largely  untrustworthy  because  of  this  tendency 
to  unclearness  and  distortion.  We  always  discount  the  amateur 
fisherman's  account  of  his  catch,  the  new  car  owner's  valu- 
ation of  his  vehicle,  the  Easter  girl's  appraisal  of  her  "stun- 
ningness,"  and  the  newly  wed  housewife's  characterization  of 
her  new  home  as  "simply  perfect"  or  "just  a  dream." 

The  Derivative  Emotions — Those  emotions,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  the  cognitive  element  is  clearly  perceptual  or 
even  conceptual  are  much  better  guides  to  adjustment.  They 
are   derivative   rather   than   primary  emotions,    and   in    their 
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higher  forms  they  are  called  intellectual  emotions  and  senti- 
ments. Sentiments  are  emotional  attitudes  toward  some  ob- 
ject which  we  recognize  as  friendly  and  helpful  or  unfriendly 
and  harmful.  Thus  we  have  sentiments  of  affection  for  our 
parents,  of  loyalty  to  our  friends,  of  patriotism  towards  our 
country,  of  devotion  toward  or  faith  in  our  religion.  Likewise 
we  speak  of  the  sentiments  of  aversion,  of  disloyalty,  of  dis- 
trust, dislike,  etc.,  in  conflict  situations.  An  intellectual  emo- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  cognitive  element  is  relatively  abstract 
and  the  feeling  tone  is  the  result  of  this  intellectual  adjustment 
to  the  object  of  our  attention  and  not  of  any  gross  organic 
adjustment.  Thus  we  experience  intellectual  emotions  in  the 
appreciation  of  literature,  pictures,  and  music,  and  even  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  work  of  a  great  scientist,  reformer,  or 
other  person  of  genius.  Enthusiasm  is  a  term  which  we  apply 
to  our  emotional  feeling  or  attitude  of  identification  of  self 
with  the  efforts,  aims,  or  idealism  of  the  other  person  or  a 
cause.  Ideals  are  among  the  most  intellectual  phases  of  emo- 
tion. The  central  content  of  an  ideal  is  a  cognitive  plan  or 
organization  for  some  sort  of  worthy  achievement  by  and  for 
ourselves  or  others.  About  this  center  there  is  organized  a 
feeling  tone  content  or  sanction.  Thus  ideals  come  under  the 
general  classification  of  sentiments,  but  they  are  highly  intellec- 
tualized  sentiments. 

Cognition  has  already  been  referred  to  in  our  discussion  in 
the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter.  It  is  the  objectivating 
aspect  of  our  consciousness.  Its  bases  are  the  sensory  mech- 
anisms previously  described,  which  are  integrated  into  per- 
ceptions and  concepts.  Thus  the  most  elementary  forms  of 
cognitive  consciousness  which  we  can  isolate  are  perceptions, 
and  these  are  further  integrated  selectively  into  conceptual 
forms.  We  perceive  objects,  but  we  conceive  types  or  classes 
of  objects.  In  thus  apprehending  types  or  classes  we  may 
select  cither  a  concrete  "typical"  representative  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  our  recognition  of  the  type,  such  as  "Uncle 
Sam,"  or  "John  Bull,"  or  "La  Belle  France,"  or  we  may  make 
a  composite  picture,  even  a  word  picture,  of  the  class.  In  fact 
most  concci)ts  are  verbal.  Statistics  is  one  of  the  most  accurate 
and  most  abstract  methods  of  following  the  latter  procedure. 
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Here  we  deal  with  the  average  or  the  mean.  In  our  less  orderly 
and  mathematical  thinking  we  do  the  same  thing  in  a  more 
general  and  off-hand  manner  by  saying  or  thinking,  "In  the 
long  run"  or  "In  general,"  etc.,  such  a  thing  is  true  or  happens. 
Such  methods  of  generalizing  enable  us  to  see  a  much  wider 
range  of  facts  than  is  possible  through  direct  sensory  percep- 
tion. It  also  enables  us  to  relate  things  at  a  distance  in  space 
and  time  with  things  in  the  present  and  now.  The  further 
extension  of  this  principle  of  conceptualization  or  abstraction 
leads  us  to  the  generalization  of  formulas,  principles,  scientific 
laws,  and  the  whole  field  of  science  itself. 

Unquestionably  of  all  of  the  functional  organizations  of 
consciousness  the  cognitive  Is  the  most  Important  for  men.  In 
Its  various  forms  It  enables  them  to  objectivate  their  environ- 
ments and  to  see  themselves  In  adjustment  relations  with  the 
environments.  As  a  result  of  this  insight  men  are  able  In 
large  measure  to  control  their  environments  and  to  make  ad- 
justments which  we  call  progressive.  In  fact  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  our  civilization  came  out  of  the  exercise  of  the  cognitive 
functioning  of  conscious  processes.  We  shall  now  consider  a 
few  of  the  cognitive  processes  which  are  most  frequently  used 
In  making  conscious  adjustments  to  our  environments  or  re- 
sponses to  definitely  perceived  stimuli. 

Reason  or  the  rationality  processes,  like  feelings,  imply 
nothing  as  to  the  nature  or  content  of  the  behavior  proc- 
esses to  which  we  Impute  rationality.  It  Is  the  conscious 
processes  of  adjustment  which  we  ordinarily  think  of  as  ra- 
tional or  as  Irrational,  but  even  In  the  subconsciousness,  proc- 
esses analogous  to  the  rational  and  conscious  ones  may  go  on 
with  so  much  effectiveness  that  they  are  sometimes  termed  ra- 
tional. Rational  Is  merely  a  general  term  used  to  Indicate  that 
under  the  circumstances  the  behavior  is  to  be  expected  rather 
than  unexpected,  or  that  the  responses  are  the  ones  ordinarily 
and  conventionally  conditioned  to  the  stimuli  which  we  recog- 
nize as  existing.  Therefore,  behavior  may  be  called  rational 
when  it  Is  "expected"  behavior,  whether  conscious  or  other- 
wise. The  function  of  reason  can  be  exercised  quite  as  well 
with  respect  to  the  consciousness  which  arises  from  one  stim- 
ulus or  ends  in  one  response  as  from  another  stimulus  or  In 
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another  response.  But  both  in  overt  action  and  in  inner  be- 
havior or  thinking  there  is  no  necessary  correspondence  between 
the  content  of  the  behavior,  or  its  source  or  objective,  and  the 
form  of  the  correlation  of  stimulus  and  response  here  em- 
phasized. That  is,  anj-thing  may  seem  reasonable  if  such  con- 
duct is  famihar  to  us,  or  if  our  responses  have  been  effectively 
conditioned  to  the  stimuH  in  the  manner  prevalent.  The 
essence  of  rationality  is  the  existence  of  an  agreement  between 
the  actual  and  the  expected  occurrence  in  behavior  as  the  result 
of  the  conditioning  of  responses  by  stimuli.  If  the  response 
which  is  traditionally  or  logically  associated  with  or  condi- 
tioned by  a  stimulus  is  forthcoming  in  behavior  w^e  say  the 
behavior  is  rational.  Reason  is  the  process  of  inner  behavior 
by  which  we  make  the  response,  either  in  the  overt  form  of 
action  or  as  a  verbal  response,  correspond  in  an  expected  way 
to  the  stimulus. 

Logic  as  a  formal  discipline  is  the  verbal  statement  of 
traditionally  or  otherwise  expected  correspondences  between 
StimuH  and  responses.  The  tendency  of  logic  is  to  reduce  its 
statements  of  the  expectedness  of  the  response  to  standardized 
statements  of  principles  and  to  quantitative  or  mathematical 
form.  In  this  way  logic  protects  itself  against  undue  change 
in  meaning  or  conditioning  by  accepting  the  established  evi- 
dences of  the  senses  and  by  utilizing  statements  of  relationship, 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  which  have  become  in  a 
measure  axiomatic.  Thus  we  have  both  qualitative  and  quan- , 
titative  logic,  or  the  logic  of  verbal  values  and  principles  and 
of  formulas  and  equations.  Logic,  as  distinguished  from  ra- 
tional overt  behavior,  is  an  inner  or  symbolic  discipline.  Logic 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  determination  of  the  validity  of  the 
facts  or  conditionings  of  responses  with  which  it  deals.  It  is 
merely  the  mechanism  of  discovering  relationships  of  re- 
sponses conditioned  to  the  same  or  related  stimuli  or  environ- 
mental facts. 

Judgment  is  merely  the  conscious  process  by  which  we 
summarize  or  otherwise  state  the  correlation  or  conditioning  of 
stimulus  and  response  in  behavior.  If  the  conditioning  is  an 
expected  or  conventional  one.  or  can  be  justified  hypothetically 
on  the  grounds  of  an  acceptable  quantitative  or  qualitative  an- 
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alysis,  we  term  the  verbal  announcement  of  the  correlation  or 
expectedness  a  rational  judgment  or  conclusion.  But  if  it 
violates  the  accepted  canons  of  expectancy  we  condemn  the 
judgment  as  irrational.  And  here  again  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  any  inherent  relationship  between  the  subject  matter, 
source,  aim,  or  the  function  of  the  behavior  under  considera- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  judgment.  Judgment  is  the 
process  of  exercising  the  reason  as  described  above  within  the 
limits  of  fact  or  expectancy  to  which  we  are  accustomed  or 
conditioned.  It  operates  on  the  basis  of  accepted  facts  and 
does  not  seek  to  create  new  facts. 

Investigation  is  the  method  by  which  we  expand  the  range 
of  our  conditioned  responses  to  environmental  stimuli.  Every 
new  fact  which  we  discover  with  regard  to  ourselves  or  our 
environment  means  in  the  last  analysis  a  revision  of  our  be- 
havior or  new  conditionings  of  responses.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  we  systematically  reorganize  our  environment  and  revise 
our  adjustment  to  it. 

Invention  is  the  highest  form  of  cognitive  consciousness. 
All  conceptual  thinking  is  inventive,  because  it  is  a  method  of 
projecting  or  conditioning  new  meaning  through  the  abstract 
and  verbal  integration  of  old  meanings.  But  we  ordinarily 
apply  the  term  invention  to  the  integration  of  something  more 
complex  and  frequently  more  tangible  than  ordinary  conceptual 
thinking. 

Types  of  Inventions — Thus  we  have  physical  inventions, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  primitive  club  or  a  modern  toothpick  or 
a  Hoe  printing  press.  There  are  also  social  inventions,  such 
as  a  primitive  ceremony  or  a  modern  state  or  system  of  educa- 
tion. Finally,  there  are  method  inventions,  which  consist  of 
the  concepts,  principles,  formulas,  scientific  laws,  and  the  like, 
which  we  have  already  discussed.  In  all  of  these  cases,  overt 
and  symbolical  responses  have  been  reconditioned  in  new  and 
previously  unknown  combinations,  with  the  consequence  that 
something  appears  as  the  result  of  or  in  this  new  behavior 
which  previously  did  not  exist.  The  physical  inventions,  and 
to  some  extent  the  social,  appear  as  the  result  of  this  newly 
conditioned  or  reconditioned  behavior.  The  social  inventions 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  new  behavior  of  the  inventor  and  in 
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the  behavior  of  those  who  act  out  the  invention.  The  method 
invention  occurs  in  the  behavior  of  the  inventor,  especially  in 
his  inner  or  symbolic  behavior.  The  method  invention  is  a 
symbolic  invention  and  its  function  is  to  assist  in  the  making 
of  more  complex  physical  and  social  inventions. 

We  may  distinguish  two  degrees  of  ahstractness  in  inven- 
tions. Those  inventions  which  appear  as  the  result  of  con- 
ditioning new  responses  directly  in  the  presence  of  concrete 
objective  stimuli  are  properly  called  empirical  inventions. 
That  is,  they  appear  as  the  relatively  direct  result  of  immediate 
experiences  of  needs  for  readjustment  to  our  environment. 
Empirical  inventions  may  thus  be  so  concrete  and  so  immedi- 
ately conditioned  that  they  are  accidental.  For  example,  the 
first  use  of  a  stick  as  a  club  (as  an  extension  of  the  arm), 
or  of  a  stone  as  a  hammer  (to  give  weight  and  hardness  to 
the  fist)  was  probably  purely  an  accident.  The  hollowing  of 
a  log  for  a  boat  may  have  been  at  first  an  accident,  as  the  result 
of  burning,  and  later  a  purposive  act  in  the  presence  of  the 
stimulus  of  actual  need.  Empirical  inventions  are  still  made, 
some  of  them  by  accident,  but  the  most  important  inventions 
for  modern  civilization  are  not  empirical,  even  when  accidental, 
but  highly  abstract  and  synthetic  in  character.  The  condition- 
ing of  the  new  responses  which  constitute  or  produce  the  in- 
vention in  such  cases  is  both  symbolic  and  indirect.  The  in- 
ventor does  not  merely  elaborate  an  old  object  or  practice  by 
observing  that  he  .can  make  an  improvement  in  it  empirically . 
here  and  there  in  response  to  a  pressing  and  immediate  need. 

The  great  modern  inventions  like  radio  transmission, 
printing  presses,  synthetic  chemical  products,  scientific  laws 
and  systems  of  science,  were  constructed  first  of  all  verbally 
or  symbolically.  That  is,  the  inventor  conditioned  his  psychic 
responses  in  a  complex  manner  to  a  vast  number  of  data  and 
as  a  result  produced  a  new  integration  or  system  of  data  which 
could  in  turn  be  used  as  a  means  to  much  more  efficient  adjust- 
ment to  environment.  Thus  the  invention  of  a  great  bridge 
occurs  first  in  the  form  of  a  complex  integration  of  physical 
formulas  all  organized  into  a  functional  unity  by  the  adjust- 
ment function  which  the  bridge  is  to  serve.  Likewise,  TNT 
was  intcjrratcd  in  the   form  of  chemical    formulas  before  it 
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was  made  in  the  laboratory.  The  bridge,  which  first  appeared 
as  an  integration  of  formulas  was  next  transformed  into  blue 
prints  with  specifications,  and  finally  into  a  physical  structure. 
The  invention  of  a  new  school  system  goes  through  analogous 
processes.  First  there  is  an  integration  of  principles  and  data 
from  psychology,  sociology,  hygiene,  etc.  Next,  these  are 
transformed  into  a  code,  a  formal  statement,  treatise,  resolu- 
tions, or  other  written  form  which  corresponds  to  the  specifi- 
cations and  are  finally  put  into  practice  by  an  administrative 
organization. 

By  such  abstract  and  indirect  inventive  methods  as  these  we 
are  able  to  transform  our  environments  and  our  adjustment  to 
our  environments  both  radically  and  rapidly.  This  is  the 
supreme  functional  service  of  cognitive  thinking  to  modern 
civilization. 

Will — Finally,  will  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  any 
more  a  directive  faculty  of  the  brain  or  mind  than  is  judg- 
ment or  reason.  Will  merely  represents  the  final  direction 
which  a  dominant  impulse  to  behavior  takes.  Where  there 
are  several  conflicting  impulses  in  consciousness  contending 
for  mastery  in  the  cortical  mechanisms  we  are  likely  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  struggle  of  each  one.  Usually  each  impulse 
presents  itself  to  our  consciousness  either  in  such  vague  emo- 
tional forms  as  desire,  or  uneasiness  and  strain,  or  in  the  more 
definitely  intellectual  forms  of  what  we  call  reason,  that  is, 
verbal  consciousness  of  objectives  which  are  recognized  as 
more  or  less  conventional  expectancies  of  relationship  between 
stimulus  and  response,  or  as  rational.  The  relative  claims  of 
each  set  of  conflicting  factors  is  likely  to  be  passed  in  more  or 
less  conscious  review  if  the  subject  is  self-conscious  about  the 
situation,  and  when  finally  one  set  of  impulses  becomes  dom- 
inant over  the  others  the  result  is  looked  upon  as  an  act  of 
conscious  choice  or,  as  we  say,  of  will.  Our  consciousness 
of  the  dominant  impulse  is  transformed  into  a  recognition  of 
the  greater  reasonableness  or  expediency  or  practicality  of 
the  behavior  which  finally  becomes  dominant  and  obtains  overt 
expression,  and  thus  we  mistake  the  consciousness  of  the 
greater  strength  of  this  impulse  for  the  cause  of  its  successful 
issue.     Such  an  erroneous  conclusion  is  a  method  of  putting 
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the  cart  before  the  horse,  as  the  saying  is,  which  arises  from 
the  confusion  of  conscious  effect  with  unconscious  cause,  one 
of  the  most  common  errors  of  the  old  introspective  psychology. 

Free  \\'ill — This  confusion  is  responsible  for  the  erroneous 
metaphysical  doctrine  of  free  will.  This  theory  assumes  that 
there  is  some  underived  entity  or  faculty  in  the  personality, 
called  will,  which  arbitrarily  decides  a  course  of  behavior.  We 
have  just  seen  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Not  even  the  con- 
sciousness of  motivation  is  the  cause,  but  it  is  a  part  of  the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  of  motivations  which  is  taking  place 
and  is  therefore  itself  a  part  of  the  resulting  internal  behavior 
preliminary  to  the  final  or  overt  stages  of  adjustment  response. 
The  real  causes  of  the  act  lie  back  of  the  consciousness  of 
strain  or  conflicting  motives  and  impulses,  partly  in  the  ob- 
servable stimuli  operating  through  the  senses,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  neural  sets  and  organization  of  the  personality 
which  have  themselves  been  acquired  and  built  up  primarily 
under  the  influence  of  previous  stimuli  and  environmental  pres- 
sures. In  part  the  personality  is  also  the  product  of  inherit- 
ance, as  well  as  of  environmental  pressures  and  acquired 
integrations  or  sets  of  behavior.  But  whether  the  personality, 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  behavior  which  our  self-consciousness 
presents  as  willed,  is  the  product  of  heredity  or  environment, 
it  is  itself  "caused,"  and  the  so-called  willed  act  is  caused  in  a 
normal  and  perfectly  natural  way.  There  is  nothing  mystical 
or  metaphysical  or  supernatural  about  will,  and  it  is  no  more 
and  no  less  free  than  any  other  causal  event  in  our  experience. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  consciousness  of  will  in  our- 
selves appears  only  in  connection  with  self-consciousness  and 
is  closely  coordinate  with  this  phase  of  personality. 

Degrees  of  Ease  of  the  Apprehension  of  Types  of 
Behavior — Professor  Ross  has  pointed  out  an  important  dis- 
tinction with  reference  to  the  differences  of  ease  with  which 
we  ai)prehend  different  phases  of  the  behavior  of  others.  We 
grasp  the  meaning  of  action  or  overt  behavior  by  others  with 
the  greatest  facihty  and  we  understand  the  significance  of  their 
expression  of  emotions  with  the  next  greatest  ease,  while  their 
ideas  are  much  more  difficult  to  apprehend  than  either  of  the 
other  two  tyi)cs  of  behavior.    The  reasons  for  these  differences 
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in  ease  of  apprehension  are  easy  to  understand.  We  perceive 
best  what  comes  most  directly  within  the  range  of  our  senses. 
Overt  behavior  in  others  is  immediately  and  clearly  within  the 
range  of  the  sense  of  sight,  and  to  some  extent  also  of  hear- 
ing. While  the  emotions  are  deep  seated  within  the  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore  not  directly  perceptible  by  the  senses,  they 
nevertheless  have  their  overt  or  symbolic  expression  aspects, 
which  are  easily  seen  by  the  eye  or  heard  by  the  ear,  or  in  other 
ways  detected,  as  in  some  cases  by  odor. 

Ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  can  with  difficulty  be  detected  by 
viewing'  the  surface  expression  of  the  thinker.  There  are  no 
instinctive,  or  very  definitely  standardized  acquired,  organic 
expression  symbols  for  ideas.  Those  ideas  that  go  over  into 
overt  behavior  may  be  inferred  from  that  behavior,  but  it  is 
never  possible  for  the  observer  to  judge  whether  all  of  the  idea 
content  has  become  overt  in  behavior.  Ideas  must  be  com- 
municated primarily  by  means  of  words,  which  are  more  ab- 
stract than  other  language  symbols.  Consequently  it  is  more 
difficult  for  one's  responses  to  be  successfully  conditioned  to 
ideas,  expressed  through  concepts  and  even  formulas  and  prin- 
ciples, than  it  is  for  them  to  be  conditioned  to  emotional  and 
overt  behavior  symbols. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  regarding  the  relative  ease  of 
communicating  these  three  forms  of  behavior  for  psycho-social 
organization  and  control  is  very  great.  It  explains  why  fiction 
is  more  interesting  and  more  often  read  than  books  of  abstract 
facts,  and  why  books  of  travel  or  adventure  appeal  more  than 
books  of  science.  It  also  serves  to  indicate  the  reason  why 
superficial  social  contacts,  or  ''social  life,"  so-called,  appeal 
more  to  the  young,  and  frequently  to  those  advanced  in  years, 
than  do  the  more  sober  and  intellectual  contacts.  The  senti- 
mental nearly  always  have  the  edge,  on  the  intellectual,  a  fact 
which  is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  greater  power  of  the 
organic  drives  as  contrasted  with  the  acquired  intellectual  ones, 
as^'well  as  on  the  grounds  of  difference  in  ease  of  perception. 
The  chief  themes  in  literature,  on  the  stage  (including  the 
movies),  and  in  life,  are  sex,  fear,  and  successful  action  in  the 
pursuit  of  an  end.  Here  strong  organic  drives  and  training 
combine  with  case  of  perception  to  make  these  themes  domi- 
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nant  in  our  interests.  Love  and  melodrama,  or  in  cheaper 
stage  performances  just  sex  display  and  the  exhibition  of  mo- 
tion (dancing  and  gymnastics),  hold  the  boards.  Usually,  by 
common  consent,  a  more  or  less  moralized  population  will  in- 
sist that  these  themes  be  sublimated  and  somewhat  convention- 
alized, but  in  an  age  like  ours,  where  there  is  a  strong  reaction 
towards  primitive  frankness  and  the  deification  of  the  natural 
impulses  in  behavior,  even  this  phase  of  idealism  is  largely 
dispensed  with. 

Why  Progress  Is  Difficult — Consequently,  it  is  always 
difficult  to  carry  forward  the  task  of  civilization.  Social  prog- 
ress demands  that  we  rise  above  our  crude  primitive  impulses, 
our  instincts,  and  lower  traditional  values,  and  make  our  ad- 
justments on  the  basis  of  abstract  values  or  ideas.  The  great 
moral  and  social  values  of  our  civilization  are  abstract  and 
can  be  carried  only  through  abstract  verbal  communication. 
We  can  perceive  them  in  others  and  imitate  them  into  our  own 
behavior  only  through  this  abstract  verbal  process  of  communi- 
cation. The  lower  values,  often  anti-social  in  our  acquired 
civilization,  are  however  much  more  easily  communicated,  be- 
cause they  can  be  expressed  in  relatively  simple  and  easily 
understood  overt  behavior  and  emotional  symbolism.  Our 
lower  selves  and  the  lower  social  values  are  therefore  at  a  great 
advantage  in  their  competition  with  our  higher  selves  and  the 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  values.  Consequently  progress  is 
uphill  work  and  we  are  never  quite  certain  that  civilization  can 
continue  to  maintain  its  lead  over  savagery  and  barbarism. 
Without  the  aid  of  numerous  institutional  organizations,  such 
as  education  and  religion  and  government,  which  are  devoted 
to  the  support  of  the  higher  intellectual  and  moral  values,  we 
should  most  probably  sink  back  quickly  into  a  lower  order  of 
culture.  This  eternal  struggle  between  the  higher  and  lower 
values  in  man's  own  personality  and  in  his  culture  has  been 
symbolized  dramatically  in  the  theological  tradition  and  dogma 
of  the  struggle  between  the  powers  of  evil  and  of  good,  of 
darkness  and  of  light,  as  portrayed  in  the  great  moral  epics  of 
practically  all  lands  and  peoples  of  a  fair  degree  of  culture, 
dealing  with  the  fall  and  the  ascent  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

THE  FUNCTIONAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS— THE  OBJECTS  OF 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

Classification — Professor  Cooley  has  spoken  of  three 
types  of  consciousness — self,  social,  and  public.  We  shall 
use  these  same  categories,  with  others,  but  vary  the  application 
somewhat,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  consciousness  is  al- 
ways subjective,  and  that  even  social  consciousness  and  public 
consciousness  are  the  consciousness  experienced  by  individuals 
with  reference  to  others  and  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  and  not 
consciousness  experienced  by  a  group  or  by  a  public.  The 
objects  of  consciousness  may  be  classified  in  outline  as  follows: 
I.    Self-consciousness. 

1.  Of  the  organic  and  overt  behavior  selves. 

2.  Of  the  inner  (symbolical  or  attitudinal)  self. 
II.    Physical  Consciousness. 

1.  Of  self  to  physical  objects — the  sensory  qualities  of 
physical  objects. 

2.  Of  physical  objects  to  other  physical  objects — the 
data  of  the  sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  and 
perhaps  biology. 

HI.    Social  Consciousness. 

1.  Of  the  relation  of  self  to  others. 

2.  Of  the  relation  of  others  to  others. 
IV.    Public  Consciousness. 

1.  The  normative  relation  of  self  to  others. 

2.  The  normative  relation  of  others  to  others,  or  the 
objective  problem  of  what  our  social  organization 

should  be. 
V.    Collective  Consciousness. 

1.  Non-normatlvc  collective  attitudes,  etc. 

2.  Public  opinion,  or  normative  collective  attitudes. 
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The  Forms  of  the  Classification — The  general  analysis 
and  classification  of  the  environments  have  already  been  pre- 
sented in  a  previous  chapter.  Also,  the  general  analysis  of 
personality  begun  in  the  discussion  of  behavior  patterns  will 
be  continued  in  the  following  four  chapters.  These  two  fields 
of  data  are  basic  to  all  social  science  and  in  the  subsequent 
divisions  of  this  book  we  shall  elaborate  and  apply  those 
aspects  which  are  foundational  to  social  psychology.  The 
significance  of  physical  consciousness  for  social  psychology  is 
slight  and  mainly  indirect,  although  it  is  greater  for  some  of 
the  other  social  sciences.  The  data  of  social  psychology  fall 
primarily  within  the  field  of  social  consciousness.  Hence  the 
expansion  of  this  category  into  two  main  subsidiary  classifica- 
tions, public  and  collective  consciousness.  In  most  of  the 
classifications  of  the  objective  types  of  consciousness  one  phase 
of  the  consciousness  has  been  stated  as  that  of  the  relationship 
of  self  to  the  external  objects  involved.  The  other  form  of 
consciousness  is  that  of  the  relation  of  the  objects,  persons, 
groups,   institutions,   and   other   phenomena   to   one   another. 

This  is  because  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  study  of  these 
more  objective  and  abstract  relationships  only  by  means  of 
first  studying  our  perceptual  and  conceptual  relations  or  re- 
sponses to  them.  As  was  said  above,  self-consciousness  and 
social  consciousness  develop  out  of  the  necessity  we  are  under 
of  distinguishing  for  control  purposes  our  own  organism  from 
its  environment.  Likewise  we  find  it  necessary  to  separate 
our  environments  into  various  units  and  relationships,  a  proc- 
ess which  we  begin  when  vv^e  learn  to  distinguish  self  from 
various  more  or  less  separate  units  in  our  environment.  The 
term  "others"  in  this  classification  of  course  includes  not  only 
individuals  but  all  types  of  organizations  of  individuals  and 
extensions  and  elaborations  of  personalities.  Although  our 
physical  and  social  relationships  begin  in  very  concrete  forms 
they  may  become  very  abstract  and  those  physical  and  social 
relationships  which  are  wholly  objective  or  external  to  us  may 
become  particularly  abstract  to  our  consciousness,  especially 
when  they  are  apprehended  only  through  symbols. 

The  forms  of  public  consciousness  are  merely  the  more  nor- 
mative   aspects    of    general    social    consciousness.     Collective 
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consciousness  is  not,  like  the  other  aspects  of  social  conscious- 
ness, the  consciousness  of  one,  but  of  many  individuals,  with 
reference  to  the  same  or  related  phenomena.  It  is  what  is 
sometimes  called  the  social  mind  and  an  important  phase  of  it 
is  public  opinion. 

Self-consciousness  is  what  the  individual  perceives  or 
thinks  regarding  himself.  It  is  his  method  of  seeing  himself 
as  an  object,  of  perceiving  himself  as  a  behavior  unit  reacting 
upon  other  similar  units  and  groups  of  behavior  units.  In  its 
lower  and  simpler  forms  it  is  primarily  the  consciousness  arising 
from  contact  with  parts  of  his  own  body  as  stimuli  sources  as 
distinguished  from  that  which  arises  from  the  stimulation  of 
external  objects.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  outline  himself  in 
regard  to  form,  size,  and  weight  by  getting  different  tactual 
and  kinesthetic  experiences  when  he  manipulates  his  own  body 
or  parts  or  extensions  of  it  from  those  he  experiences  when 
he  manipulates  objects  which  are  not  attached  to  it. 

The  main  sensory  distinctions  which  enable  the  child  to  dif- 
ferentiate his  organism  from  other  objects  in  his  immediate 
environment  are  the  kinesthetic  and  those  arising  from  pain, 
heat  and  cold,  touch,  and  somewhat  later  from  sight  and  hear- 
ing organs.  He  soon  makes  a  distinction  between  the  double 
sensations  he  gets  from  his  own  body  and  the  single  sensory 
experiences  he  receives  from  other  objects.  Also  the  associa- 
tions which  he  makes  between  the  consciousness  of  intention 
in  performing  an  act  and  the  response  of  parts  of  his  body  to 
that  will  or  intention  are  of  a  different  sort  from  the  associa- 
tions which  arise  when  objects  not  a  part  of  his  body  respond 
to  his  intentions.  The  latter  response  requires  an  intermediate 
action  of  some  part  of  his  own  body,  such  as  manipulation  by 
the  hands  or  feet,  while  the  former  is  executed  directly  through 
the  nervous  system  without  the  use  of  intermediate  or  supple- 
mentary overt  behavior  controls. 

The  child,  of  course,  has  no  such  understanding  as  this  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  development  of  his  consciousness  of  his 
organic  and  overt  behavior  self.  Neither,  for  that  matter,  have 
most  adults.  lUit  it  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  the  child 
comes  in  time  to  recognize  the  parts  of  his  body  as  different 
from  those  objects  which  are  not  parts  of  his  own  organism. 
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The  different  parts  of  the  organic  self  or  organism  are  cor- 
related in  his  consciousness  through  the  association  of  simul- 
taneous and  coordinate  responses  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
organism.  Thus  he  comes  to  integrate  as  a  single  unit  this 
correlated  consciousness  of  self,  and  self-consciousness  in  the 
large  appears. 

The  sensory  and  perceptual  self-consciousness  of  the  child 
is  not,  of  course,  equally  vivid  with  respect  to  all  parts  of  his 
organism.  He  is  not  at  first  aware  of  any  of  the  internal 
mechanisms  which  enable  him  to  live  and  to  make  adjustments 
to  his  environment.  Ordinarily  he  learns  of  these,  not  through 
sensory  experiences  in  connection  with  his  own  body,  but 
through  the  descriptions  of  observ^ations  made  on  the  bodies 
of  other  persons  conveyed  to  him  verbally  or  pictorially.  This 
extension  of  the  range  of  organic  and  overt  behavior  self -con- 
sciousness to  include  the  inner  parts  of  the  organism  also 
comes  at  a  much  later  period  than  that  involving  the  more  ex- 
ternal parts  of  the  body  which  are  perceived  through  direct 
sensory  observation.  Since  the  internal  mechanisms  and  struc- 
tures are  apprehended  by  most  of  us  indirectly  through  verbal 
and  photographic  media,  rather  than  directly  through  the  sen- 
sory mechanisms,  this  type  of  knowledge  of  self  might  per- 
haps better  be  called  self -awareness  than  self-consciousness, 
strictly  speaking.  Even  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  not 
all  perceived  with  equal  completeness  and  clearness  of  defini- 
tion. Those  parts  which  are  most  active  in  making  the  ad- 
justment to  environment,  such  as  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the 
face,  in  case  the  child  is  taught  to  make  his  toilet  before  a 
mirror,  are  most  clearly  defined  in  the  sensory  and  perceptual 
self-consciousness.  The  rear  parts  of  the  body  may  be  included 
consciously  as  a  part  of  the  self  much  later  than  the  front 
parts,  because  they  cannot  easily  be  seen,  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  mirror.  They  can,  of  course,  be  felt.  Consequently  they  are 
never  wholly  absent  from  the  child's  corporate  feeling  of  self. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  never  could  be  taught  to  comb 
the  back  part  of  his  head  until  he  had  been  shown  a  reflection 
of  it  in  a  mirror.  Until  then  it  was  not  sufficiently  a  factor 
in  his  self -consciousness  to  secure  attention  along  with  other 
parts  of  his  organism. 
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Extension  of  Self-consciousness  to  External  Ob- 
jects— The  consciousness  or  awareness  of  self  on  the  sensory 
and  perceptual  plane  very  early  extends  beyond  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  bare  body  to  include  those  objects  which  are  closely 
associated  with  the  body,  although  the  child,  like  the  adult,  dis- 
tinguishes between  his  body  self  and  his  accessory  or  posses- 
sions self,  which  might  also  be  called  his  secondary  organic 
self.  Of  all  external  objects,  his  clothes  and  other  ornaments 
partake  most  intimately  of  his  self-conscious  sensory  and 
perceptual  self.  He  thinks  of  himself  only  in  connection  with 
his  clothes  and  his  playthings  and  the  ornaments  he  w'ears.  If 
these  should  be  removed  after  he  has  become  thoroughly  ad- 
justed or  conditioned  to  them  there  would  be  so  great  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  functioning  of  the  consciousness  of  self  that 
his  adjustments  to  his  environment  would  be  greatly  altered 
and,  in  some  cases  even,  effectively  disintegrated.  This  inclu- 
sion of  dress  and  other  intimate  possessions  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  self  is  equally,  possibly  more,  characteristic  of  older 
people  than  of  children.  It  extends  even  beyond  merely  imme- 
diate possessions  to  other  persons  who  have  relatively  perma- 
nent and  important  relationships  with  us,  and  to  all  sorts  of 
contacts  which  we  make  with  our  environment.  The  phrase, 
"I  am  a  part  of  all  I  have  met,"  might  well  be  transformed 
for  our  purposes  into,  "All  things  I  have  met  are  a  part  of 
me."  Of  course  the  more  distant  the  external  objects  or  the 
less  frequent  or  intense  our  contacts  with  them,  the  less,  other 
things  being  equal,  they  are  a  part  of  us.  The  very  w^ay  in 
which  we  wear  our  clothes  or  ornaments,  or  the  manner  in 
which  we  care  for  our  bodies  or  arrange  our  hair,  even,  en- 
ters into  the  composition  of  our  perceptual  self-consciousness. 

Attitudinal  or  inner  self-consciousness  is  that  which 
develops  in  delayed  adjustment  situations.  It  is  under  such 
conditions  of  delayed  response  that  we  develop  attitudes  instead 
of  acting  immediately  and  overtly.  These  attitudes  are  condi- 
tioned closely  to  our  language  symbols  or  partial  and  substitute 
overt  res])onscs  which,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  X,  appear  in 
delayed  adjustment  situations.  The  content  of  this  attitudinal 
self -consciousness  is  very  large  and  (hversc  in  a  complexly  or- 
ganized society,  because  it  rcjjrcscnts  our  striving  for  acljust- 
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ment  to  this  environment.  Consequently  it  consists  of  feel- 
ings, emotions,  judgments,  valuations  of  all  sorts.  These  will 
be  discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  this  and  the  following 
chapters  in  so  far  as  they  have  significance  for  communication 
and  social  contacts.  Even  the  various  forms  of  social  con- 
sciousness are  made  up  largely  of  attitudinal  self-consciousness. 
An  important  aspect  of  self-consciousness  is  the  self  we  see 
reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  others  toward  us,  or,  as  Cooley  calls 
it,  the  looking  glass  self. 

Social  consciousness,  we  are  told  by  Professor  Cooley  and 
others,  grows  up  as  the  other  pole  of  self-consciousness.  Both 
self  and  social  consciousness  develop  in  social  situations  and 
they  are  merely  complementary  aspects  of  the  same  process  by 
w4iich  the  individual  gains  at  the  same  time  a  functional  defini- 
tion of  himself  and  makes  an  analysis  and  synthesis  of  his  en- 
vironment which  enables  him  as  a  personality  to  adjust  him- 
self to  it  or  to  mold  it  to  himself.  Both  self  and  social  con- 
sciousness arise  out  of  the  process  by  which  the  organism  finds 
its  relationship  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Consciousness  is  an 
internal  behavior  process  for  defining  objects,  including  self 
and  others  as  well  as  things.  It  functions  as  an  aid  to  the 
control  of  relationships  and  to  the  organization  of  these  into 
larger  projective  wholes.  It  also  helps  to  split  up  improperly 
functioning  units  of  behavior  into  manageable  elements  and 
to  rearrange  them  in  more  adequately  functioning  systems. 
Self  and  social  consciousness  arise  together  out  of  this  process 
of  definition  and  adjustment,  and  they  differ  primarily  accord- 
ing to  whether  self  or  others  and  public  relationships  are  the 
major  objects  of  definition  and  conscious  adjustment  control. 
But  even  this  distinction  is  not  absolute. 

Two  Phases  of  Social  Consciousness — Social  conscious- 
ness, like  self-consciousness,  has  two  aspects.  In  the  simpler 
and  more  concrete  of  these  two  forms,  the  consciousness  is 
directed  toward  the  relation  of  self  to  others  or  of  others  to 
self.  In  the  more  abstract  form  of  social  consciousness  the 
attention  is  upon  the  relationship  of  others  to  others.  It  is 
this  first  form  of  social  consciousness  which  has  the  closest 
relationships  with  self-consciousness,  especially  with  the  sec- 
ond type  of  self-consciousness.     It  is  in  fact  not  always  easy 
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to  distinguish  social  consciousness  on  this  plane  from  self- 
consciousness  with  a  definite  adjustment  reference.  The  chief 
basis  of  distinction,  however,  lies  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  direction  or  of  the  object  of  consciousness. 
If  attention  Is  focussed  primarily  upon  the  self  In  consider- 
ing the  relationship  between  others  and  self  we  may  speak  of 
the  type  of  consciousness  as  self-consciousness,  although  social 
consciousness  Is  Involved.  But  if  the  attention  Is  primarily 
upon  the  other  person  or  persons  or  relationship  we  may  usu- 
ally consider  our  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  relation- 
ship to  be  social  consciousness,  although  clearly  self-conscious- 
ness as  well  as  social  consciousness  is  involved  In  such  a  case. 
Social  consciousness  in  the  other  sense,  however,  of  our 
awareness  of  relationships  between  two  or  more  people  or 
groups,  in  which  we  do  not  directly  participate,  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  self-consciousness  in  any  immediate  sense  at  all. 
It  is,  Indeed,  true  that  we  cannot  become  aware  of  these 
purely  objective  relationships  In  any  but  the  most  superficial 
sense  except  by  a  process  of  more  or  less  consciously  putting 
ourselves  In  the  places  of  the  other  persons  who  are  experi- 
encing the  relationship.  We  are  able  to  Interpret  their  words 
or  gestures  or  other  forms  of  behavior  only  In  the  degree  to 
which  we  have  engaged  in  the  same  or  similar  behavior  and 
have  developed  definite  forms  or  contents  of  self-consciousness 
In  performing  such  behavior.  We  Interpret  the  meaning  of 
such  objective  forms  of  social  conduct  only  by  means  of  pro- 
jecting our  own  behavior  or  experiences  Into  the  other  per- 
sons who  are  now  behaving  more  or  less  as  we  have  done. 
When,  for  Instance,  one  small  boy  observes  two  other  small 
boys  In  certain  characteristic  relations  with  each  other  and  de- 
clares they  are  fighting,  or  playing  a  game,  perhaps  himself 
becomes  highly  excited  about  their  behavior  and  wishes  to 
participate  in  their  activities,  he  Is  able  to  get  the  meaning 
of  their  behavior  and  experience  the  emotional  impulse  to  par- 
ticipate only  because  he  has  previously  had  the  same  experi- 
ence or  similar  experiences.  If  he  had  not  had  similar  experi- 
ences their  behavior  would  be  no  more  significant  to  him  emo- 
tionally or  Intellectually  than  the  activities  of  two  very  com- 
plicated machines.     In  fact  the  thing  which  renders  his  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  behavior  of  the  other  boys'  behavior  social 
instead  of  merely  physical  is  the  fact  that  he  can  interpret  their 
behavior  in  terms  of  his  own  previous  behavior,  overt  and 
internal  or  emotional  and  intellectual. 

Understanding  the  World  at  a  Distance — Since  we 
cannot  actually  perceive  through  our  senses  more  than  a  very 
small  fraction  of  this  second  or  objective  type  of  social  be- 
havior, our  fullest  awareness  of  it  depends  primarily  upon  the 
use  of  language  symbols,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  us  through 
newspapers,  books,  conversation,  radio,  and  upon  picture  sym- 
bols, such  as  photographs,  paintings,  sculpture,  movie  films, 
etc.,  which  present  the  objective  forms  of  social  behavior  in 
less  abstract  forms  directly  to  our  eyes.  The  degree  of  our 
familiarity  with  such  symbols  for  communicating  objective  be- 
havior will  determine  in  large  measure  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  able  to  be  in  contact  with  the  external  social  world.  Such 
contacts,  especially  those  which  employ  verbal  language  sym- 
bols, are  decidedly  abstract  and  could  function  only  in  a  highly 
developed  cultural  civilization.  We  are  able  through  the  use 
of  pictures  and  printed  descriptions  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  most  remote  areas  of  social  contacts  and — in  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  assimilate  their  behavior  to  our  own  experiences — 
to  become  cognizant  of  the  significance  and  meaning  of  these 
relationships  even  in  the  most  dissimilar  types  of  cultures.  In 
this  way  we  gradually  acquire  the  power  of  viewing  ever  wider 
reaches  of  the  world  of  social  behavior.  Early  peoples  were 
confined  in  their  understanding  of  the  social  world  very  largely 
to  those  relationships  which  were  typical  of  their  own  groups. 
They  lacked  a  knowledge  of  other  languages  through  which 
they  could  understand  the  cultures  carried  by  those  languages, 
and  they  had  no  books  to  describe  alien  practices.  They  lacked 
almost  wholly  the  comparative  outlook  or  viewpoint.  But 
gradually,  with  the  development  of  verbal  symbols  to  condi- 
tion their  perceptions  and  aid  in  interpretation,  we  have  pushed 
out  the  borders  of  our  intellectual  and  social  worlds  beyond 
the  merely  political  ones.  And  even  now  the  world  as  a  whole 
is  becoming,  through  our  increased  powers  of  understanding 
and  interpretation,  in  large  measure  a  social  unity. 

Public  consciousness  is,  of  course,  a  phase  of  social  con- 
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sciousness.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  social  con- 
sciousness in  that  it  is  the  normative  aspect  of  the  latter,  that 
is,  the  abstract  evaluative  phase  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
relationship  of  individuals  and  groups  in  society.  It  may  ap- 
pear to  some  that  it  is  superfluous  to  distinguish  public  con- 
sciousness from  social  consciousness.  The  only  justification  for 
doing  so  is  that  most  social  consciousness  is  descriptive  rather 
than  evaluative  and  normative.  The  larger  part  of  our  con- 
sciousness of  our  relations  to  others  and  of  our  awareness  of 
the  relations  of  others  to  others  consists  merely  of  perceptions 
or  conceptualizations  of  the  facts  of  such  relationships.  We 
view  the  social  world  largely  as  a  passing  show,  not  particularly 
concerning  ourselves  about  whether  it  should  be  different  or 
how  it  could  be  changed.  If  we  develop  some  interest  in  the 
possibility  and  the  desirability  of  a  different  social  order  as  a 
whole — which  is  rarely  the  case  with  most  people — or  in  the  de- 
sirability of  changing  some  particular  situation  which  impinges 
particularly  upon  ourselves,  this  interest  is  in  most  cases  quite 
superficial  and  fleeting.  Most  of  our  contacts  with  the  social 
world  are  either  routine  occupational  contacts  or  those  of 
amusement  seeking.  We  are  ordinarily  more  receptive  or 
passive  in  both  of  these  than  we  are  active  with  the  intention 
of  producing  change,  especially  far-reaching  public  changes. 
The  concern  of  most  people  in  the  public  social  order  and  in 
the  public  welfare  is  decidedly  limited  in  comprehensiveness 
and  in  persistence,  as  well  as  in  depth  of  understanding  and 
analysis.  Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  a  phase  of 
evaluative  consciousness  which  should  become  more  effective 
with  the  development  of  the  social  sciences  and  more  persistent 
with  the  increasing  habit  of  analysis  of  our  social  environments 
and  institutions,  it  seems  wise  to  segregate  the  normative  aspect 
of  social  consciousness  and  to  establish  for  it  a  new  category 
as  public  consciousness. 

Two  AsPKCTs  OF  Public  Consciousness — In  i)ublic  con- 
sciousness also  we  discover  two  phases.  In  one  of  these  we 
find  that  self-consciousness  plays  a  considerable  part  and  in  the 
f)thcr  wc  have  mainly  a  detached  or  objectified  consciousness 
of  social  relationships.  In  other  words,  the  two  phases  of 
])ublic  consciousness  correspond  to  the  two  phases  of  social 
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consciousness,  and  they  include  the  relations  of  self  to  others 
and  of  others  to  others.  The  former  type  of  public  conscious- 
ness is  involved  when  the  concern  is  with  reference  to  the  obli- 
gations of  self  to  society  or  to  other  individuals  in  a  social 
situation,  or  of  their  obligations  to  us  as  a  phase  of  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  social  system.  In  this  phase  of  public  con- 
sciousness, self-consciousness  looms  large  and  is  sometimes  in 
the  ascendancy  over  public  consciousness  itself.  This  is  a  much 
more  concrete  phase  of  public  consciousness  than  the  other, 
which  deals  with  obligations  of  the  members  and  organizations 
of  society  in  the  abstract.  But  it  can  never  be  as  concrete  as 
non-normative  social  consciousness  of  this  same  general  phase, 
because  even  the  most  concrete  and  trivial  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  such  as  occur  in  connection  with  ephemeral 
pleasure  functions,  social  entertainments,  etc.,  are  included  in 
non-normative  social  consciousness  of  the  first  type,  while  in 
public  consciousness  of  the  first  type  there  must  always  be  an 
abstract  aspect  because  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  what 
should  be  is  always  an  issue.  This  question  cannot  be  raised  in 
any  fundamental  sense  except  on  the  basis  of  abstract  values 
and  value  concepts. 

Public  consciousness  of  the  second  type  involves  the  highest 
degree  of  abstractions.  It  calls  for  the  abstract  formulas  of 
social  sciences,  and  likewise  of  all  the  antecedent  sciences,  as 
a  means  to  measuring  the  degrees  and  kinds  of  responsibili- 
ties and  obligations  of  individuals  and  organizations  in  society. 
In  its  perfected  form  it  makes  the  most  extensive  possible  use 
of  abstract  storage  symbols  and  of  the  experience  of  the  race 
and  the  results  of  experiments  and  refined  observations  of  a 
mathematico-statistical  sort  in  order  to  establish  norms  of 
measurement  of  obligations  and  relationships. 

Illustrations  of  the  Operation  of  Some  Phases  of 
Functional  Consciousness — Self-consciousness — Illustra- 
tions of  the  first  type  of  self -consciousness  in  literature  are 
to  be  found  in  accounts  of  emotional  experiences  in  viewing 
nature,  or  in  undergoing  hardships  in  travel  or  on  other  expe- 
ditions, or  in  accounts  of  one's  adventures  with  wild  animals, 
experiences  with  foods,  housing  conditions,  accommodations  in 
hotels,  the  organic  contacts  of  friendship,  love-making,  fight- 
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ing,  etc.,  when  the  narration  is  in  the  first  person.  Inevitably 
in  such  narratives  there  will  be  intermingled  also  the  more  ab- 
stract aspects  of  self-consciousness,  as  well  as  phases  of  social 
consciousness,  and  possibly  of  public  or  normative  social  con- 
sciousness also.  Such  a  book  as  Robinson  Crusoe  contains 
much  material  of  the  character  of  the  first  aspect  of  self -con- 
sciousness, and  also  much  of  the  second  aspect. 

Such  autobiographies  as  those  of  Herbert  Spencer  or 
Charles  Darwin,  or  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  serve 
well  to  illustrate  the  second  aspect  of  self -consciousness.  Men 
of  great  intelligence  and  of  wide  philosophic  interests  who 
write  their  own  lives  are  likely  to  devote  a  minimum  of  space 
to  the  sensory  and  perceptual  aspects  of  self,  particularly  of  the 
organic  and  overt  behavior  self,  and  are  certain  to  give  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  abstract  and  conceptual  relationships 
of  self  to  the  environment,  including  or  emphasizing  such  re- 
lationships with  others.  They  live  ordinarily  in  a  world  of 
ideas  more  than  in  a  world  of  things,  and  their  contacts  with 
others  are  primarily  on  the  basis  of  abstract  idea  values  rather 
than  on  the  more  concrete  basis  of  things.  Consequently  their 
accounts  of  themselves  are  couched  mainly  in  terms  of  the 
former  rather  than  of  the  latter. 

Examples  of  social  consciousness  in  literature  are  numerous. 
All  narratives  in  the  first  person,  recording  conversations  and 
other  behavior  between  the  narrator  and  other  persons,  either 
in  fiction  or  in  factual  writing,  illustrate  social  conscious- 
ness of  the  first  type,  as  well  as  self-consciousness.  In  most 
such  writing  the  social  consciousness  is  probably  dominant 
over  self -consciousness,  although  the  latter  is  always  in  the 
background  as  a  basis  of  interpretation.  Examples  of  the  sec- 
ond type  of  non-normative  social  consciousness  are  to  be  found 
in  the  great  mass  of  fiction  writing  which  records  supposed 
conversations  and  other  contacts  between  characters  of  the 
story.  Much  of  the  news  of  newspapers  is  of  this  type,  al- 
though it  frequently  extends  over  into  some  degree  and  qual- 
ity of  public  consciousness.  Also  travel  books,  histories,  de- 
scriptions of  primitive  peoples,  including  most  of  the  content 
of  anthropology,  and  a  large  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
geography  represent  more  serious,  and  possibly  more  accu- 
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rately  descriptive,  phases  of  the  second  type  of  social  conscious- 
ness. Sometimes  this  material  in  the  descriptive  social  sci- 
ences becomes  highly  abstract,  and  not  infrequently  it  is  ma- 
terial for  social  consciousness  rather  than  an  account  of  so- 
cial consciousness  as  such. 

Public  consciousness  finds  its  best  illustrations  in  the  treatises 
on  ethics  and  on  political,  economic,  and  social  institutions  and 
organizations,  although  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  orations  on 
public  questions,  in  sermons,  in  newspaper  editorials,  in  spe- 
cial articles  and  sometimes  in  the  news  itself.  It  also  occurs 
in  all  types  of  serious  magazines  and  periodicals,  in  public  lec- 
tures, in  the  propaganda  literature  of  public  welfare  organiza- 
tions and  agencies.  Here  also  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  public  consciousness  and  material  for  public  conscious- 
ness, because  most  of  the  content  of  such  books  and  articles  is 
stated  impersonally  rather  than  conversationally  and  is  ob- 
jectified into  storage  categories  and  symbolic  meaning  com- 
plexes. In  such  cases  it  is  not  only  the  objectified  public  con- 
sciousness of  the  author  and  of  those  who  have  read  his  book 
approvingly,  but  it  is  also  material  for  the  public  consciousness 
of  many  more  who  may  read  it  in  the  future.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the  content  of  text  books  in  the  social  sciences 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  public  policy  rather  than  with 
the  descriptive  facts  of  social  organization  and  contacts. 

Public  Opinion  and  Collective  Consciousness — Pub- 
lic opinion  is  sometimes  confused  with  public  consciousness. 
Such  a  confusion,  however,  is  unjustifiable,  although  there  is 
a  strong  functional  relationship  between  the  two.  Public  con- 
sciousness is  always  the  consciousness  of  an  individual  with 
regard  to  public  relationships,  while  public  opinion  is  the  nor- 
mative aspect  of  collective  consciousness,  more  or  less  clearly 
defined,  with  regard  to  any  type  of  objects  whatever.  Conse- 
quently the  consciousness  content  of  public  opinion  may  con- 
cern itself  with  the  collective  aspect  of  any  of  the  several  types 
of  either  self-consciousness,  social  consciousness,  or  public  con- 
sciousness, or  it  may  even  be  a  normative  collective  manifes- 
tation of  consciousness  directed  toward  non-personal  and  non- 
social  objects.  The  essential  characteristic  of  public  opinion  is 
that  it  shall  be  collective  and  normative,  that  is,  that  a  num- 
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ber  of  individuals  in  the  same  group  shall  think  or  act  as  if 
they  thought  the  same  or  closely  similar  or  complementary 
things.  It  matters  very  little  what  they  think  as  long  as  they 
think  it  together  and  with  conviction.  It  is  opinion,  not  merely 
non-normative  consciousness.  Collective  consciousness  itself 
refers  merely  to  any  consciousness  whatever  of  the  members 
of  a  group  or  public  provided  it  possesses  some  degree  of  unity 
or  organization.  It  may  be  normative  (public  opinion)  or  non- 
normative.  Its  content  may  be  either  self,  social,  or  public 
consciousness,  or  even  physical  consciousness  (the  conscious- 
ness of  physical  objects). 

Grades  and  Qualities  of  Public  Opinion — There  are  of 
course  grades  and  qualities  in  public  opinion,  and  the  highest 
type  from  the  standpoint  of  its  influence  on  public  policy  is 
that  which  is  constituted  primarily  of  public  consciousness. 
Most  writers  on  social  psychology  apparently  have  this  type  of 
consciousness  content  of  public  opinion  in  mind  when  they  dis- 
cuss the  nature  of  public  opinion,  and  this  fact  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  frequent  confusion  of  the  two  categories.  A 
public  opinion  constituted  of  self-consciousness  is  the  rarest 
form  of  collective  consciousness,  rarer  even  than  a  public  opin- 
ion directed  towards  physical  or  other  non-human  objects,  but 
it  exists.  Groups  of  very  similar  individuals  of  an  egotistical' 
bent  may  come  together  in  a  mutual  admiration  society,  ex- 
changing compliments  and  agreeing  on  mutual  worth,  where 
the  primary  purpose  of  each  participant  individual  is  to  en- 
hance his  own  self-feeling,  even  at  the  expense  of  exchanging 
felicitations  with  others.  Groups  engaged  in  mutual  condo- 
lence and  groups  of  worshipers  intent  upon  saving  their  own 
souls  may  also  come  under  this  category.  Many  social  gather- 
ings, as  well  as  art  and  discussion  clubs,  have  much  of  this 
character,  and  perhaps  almost  all  associations  have  something 
of  this  element  in  them.  Collective  consciousness  of  the  non- 
normative  type,  however,  may  have  a  considerable  element  of 
self-consciousness  content  in  it.  This  fact  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  everyday  gossij)  of  people  which  largely  centers  around 
the  personalities  of  the  gossipers'  selves  in  relation  to  others. 
Non-normative  social  consciousness  frequently  enters  into  col- 
lective consciousness.     Most  of  the  daily  news  of  the  newspa- 
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per  fairly  represents  this  type.  But  when  social  consciousness 
becomes  public  opinion  in  passing  into  the  category  of  collec- 
tive consciousness,  it  also  becomes  public  consciousness.  There 
can  be  no  public  opinion  made  up  of  social  consciousness  of  the 
non-normative  kind,  because  public  opinion  is  the  normative 
aspect  of  collective  consciousness  and  the  normative  aspect 
of  social  consciousness  is  public  consciousness.  The  term 
public  opinion  has  a  suggestion  of  the  normative  in  it 
which  does  much  to  justify  superficially  the  confusion  which 
is  so  often  to  be  found  between  public  opinion  and  public  con- 
sciousness. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  content  of  public  opinion, 
as  distinguished  from  collective  consciousness  in  general,  is 
limited  wholly  to  public  consciousness  although  it  is  predomi- 
nantly of  such  character.  Public  opinion,  as  distinguished 
from  less  attitudinal  and  less  normative  collective  conscious- 
ness, can  exist  with  reference  to  other  objects  than  the  public. 
There  can  be  convictions  collectively  held  regarding  a  theory 
of  light  or  of  evolution,  quite  as  well  as  toward  a  theory  of 
the  classification  of  races  or  the  nature  of  the  mentality  of  the 
members  of  any  particular  race,  or  regarding  the  proper  policy 
of  dealing  with  alien  races  or  immigrant  peoples,  for  example. 
The  term  collective  consciousness  is,  as  before  said,  inclusive 
of  that  of  public  opinion.  The  two  are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
but  the  latter  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  former  as 
the  term  public  consciousness  bears  to  that  of  social  conscious- 
ness. The  application  and  organization  of  these  categories 
will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

PATHOLOGICAL  FORMS  OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

The  Unconscious — The  older  writers  on  psychology,  even 
until  nearly  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  spoke  and  wrote 
of  all  human  behavior  as  if  it  were  highly  conscious  and  the 
product  of  an  active  and  self-conscious  will.  Recent  analyses 
of  behavior  have  shown  us  that  such  a  view  is  erroneous.  The 
studies  made  by  the  social  psychologists  of  the  group  and  sug- 
gestion-imitation schools,  and  the  investigations  of  the  French 
students  of  hysteria  and  hypnotism,  and  more  recently  the 
work  of  the  psychoanalysts,  have  done  most  to  dispense  with 
an  overintellectualistic  interpretation  of  behavior.  These  and 
other  studies  have  shown  us  that  stimulus-response  processes 
occur  and  that  complete  and  apparently  logical  sequences  of  be- 
havior are  carried  through  in  individuals  without  their  having 
retained  any  conscious  memory  of  the  things  they  did.  This 
unconscious  behavior  may  be  very  complicated  and  long  con- 
tinued, or  it  may  constitute  only  parts  or  fragments  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  behavior  processes  which  is  in  the  main  defi- 
nitely conscious  and  is  later  subject  to  recall.  Every  one  has 
had  the  experience  of  going  some  place  and  arriving  without 
remembering  the  process  of  getting  there.  Old  and  familiar 
landmarks  evidently  gave  our  unconsciousness  the  cue  and  we 
proceeded  "mechanically,"  as  we  say,  while  our  focally  con- 
scious processes  were  occupied  with  something  else.  The  ar- 
rival at  our  destination  stopped  the  mechanical  process  by  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  us  to  orient  ourselves  anew  to  other  ob- 
jects. Other  instances  are  the  reading  of  a  page  of  a  book 
without  understanding  it,  doing  the  housework  or  driving  a 
car  on  a  quiet  street,  or  running  the  fingers  through  the  hair 
while  conversing  with  a  friend  or  thinking  about  something 
else  quite  different  from  what  he  is  saying. 
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What  is  it  that  takes  care  of  our  behavior  in  this  mechanical 
way  when  our  attention,  at  least  our  focally  conscious  atten- 
tion, is  elsewhere?  It  has  been  variously  called  the  uncon- 
scious, the  subconscious,  the  co-conscious,  the  peripheral  and 
the  subliminal  consciousness  by  different  writers.  Any  one  of 
these  terms  would  perhaps  be  reasonably  adequate  for  our 
needs,  for  all  of  them  mean  much  the  same  thing.  Each  term 
is  accepted  by  some  one  of  standing  in  the  field  of  psychology 
and  each  is  equally  condemned  on  some  ground  or  other.  The 
two  terms  which  have  the  greatest  currency  at  the  present  time 
are  the  subconscious  and  the  unconscious.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps the  more  inclusive  term,  because  it  embraces  all  behavior 
which  does  not  come  into  focal  consciousness.  The  former 
term,  however,  applies  only  to  that  behavior  which,  although 
definitely  mediated  by  neural  mechanisms  of  the  higher  brain 
centers,  is  kept  out  of  focal  consciousness  by  some  method  of 
displacement,  as  in  the  case  of  habits  which  have  become  prac- 
tically automatic,  or  by  means  of  the  "censorship"  emphasized 
by  the  psychoanalysts. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  an  unconscious  psychic  process,  although  they  prob- 
ably would  not  deny  the  existence  of  unconscious  behavior. 
Wohlgemuth,  for  example,  defines  the  psychic  process  as  a 
conscious  process  and  then  proceeds  to  show  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  conscious  process  to  be  unconscious.  Many  neuro- 
psychic  mechanisms,  however,  are  not  conscious,  and  many 
others  which  are  but  dimly  conscious  are  not  focally  conscious. 
These  latter,  or  non-focal  conscious  neuro-psychic  processes, 
do  not  become  focal  in  the  attention.  They  are,  consequently, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  unconscious  processes  and  are  usu- 
ally classified  as  such.  Later  on  one  may  with  effort  occa- 
sionally bring  such  a  dimly  conscious  process  of  behavior  into 
focal  consciousness  through  memory  recall  by  means  of  intro- 
spection, showing  that  it  really  was  in  consciousness  or  at  least 
in  the  neuro-psychic  organization,  although  at  the  time  not  in 
the  focus  of  attention.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  all  un- 
conscious neuro-i)sychic  behavior  processes  are  really  of  this 
dimly  conscious  or  non-focal  character.  Without  quarreling 
over  these  distinctions  we  may  adopt  the  usual  terminology  for 
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behavior  which  does  not  occupy  the  attention  and  pass  briefly 
in  review  the  various  types  of  unconscious  and  subconscious 
behavior  and  estimate  their  significance  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  organism  to  its  social  or  other  environments. 

Types  of  Unconscious  Behavior — Reflexes  and  instincts, 
of  course,  belong  in  the  category  of  unconscious  behavior.  The 
neural  processes  involved  operate  mainly  at  sub-cortical  levels 
and  are  fixed  in  the  organic  mechanisms  before  birth,  and  ap- 
parently are  determined  by  the  hereditary  character  of  the 
protoplasm.  They  come  into  consciousness  only  through  their 
transformation  or  modification  into  habit  patterns  which  are 
controlled  through  cortical  extensions.  They  have  vast  signifi- 
cance for  both  individual  and  social  behavior ;  but  this  signifi- 
cance is  greatest  for  a  relatively  fixed  adjustment  to  environ- 
mental conditions  which  have  persisted  in  pretty  much  the  same 
form  from  very  early,  perhaps  in  most  cases  from  pre-human, 
times.  Consequently  they  are  of  minor  significance  for  ad- 
justments to  recent  and  strictly  social  types  of  environments, 
in  some  cases  even  antagonistic  to  them.  The  instincts  and 
other  inherited  unconscious  behavior  mechanisms  do  not  ad- 
just us  to  the  psycho-social  or  the  institutionalized  derivative 
control  environments,  because  these  environments  are  con- 
stantly changing. 

Initial  adjustments  to  a  definitely  new  type  of  social  environ- 
ment, or  even  to  a  natural  environment,  are  usually  conscious. 
The  radically  different  type  of  behavior  required  for  such  an 
adjustment  brings  the  neural  mechanisms  under  cortical  super- 
vision. But  not  all  new  environmental  situations  are  radically 
different  from  the  old.  They  usually  have  much  of  their  con- 
tent in  common  with  the  old,  or  they  operate  in  closely  analo- 
gous ways.  Consequently,  many  acquired  behavior  patterns, 
developed  in  adjustment  to  new  environmental  situations,  ap- 
parently come  into  existence  with  a  minimum  of  consciousness. 
Only  when  the  nev/  situation  is  sufficiently  different  from  the 
old  that  we  recognicc  it  as  new  may  it  1)e  said  that  the  new 
behavior  pattern  is  adopted  consciously.  In  many  other  cases 
we  make  an  adjustment  to  a  new  or  a  partially  new  situation 
consciously,  and  after  it  has  become  standardized  and  rela- 
tively automatic  it  drops  out  of  consciousness  or  becomes  a 
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part  of  the  unconscious  in  behavior.  A  very  large  amount, 
perhaps  the  larger  portion,  of  our  behavior  in  definitely  social 
situations,  that  is,  in  adjustment  to  the  psycho-social  and  de- 
rivative control  environments,  is  of  this  character.  Conse- 
quently this  phase  of  the  unconscious  is  of  great  importance 
socially.  It  enables  the  higher  (conscious  or  cortical)  types 
of  behavior  control  to  initiate  an  adjustment  to  the  changing 
and  maturing  environment  and  then  to  pass  it  on  to  the  super- 
vision of  a  lower  (unconscious)  type  of  adjustment  control. 

Repression — Another  form  of  the  unconscious  or  of  the 
subconsciousness  is  that  sometimes  called  repression.  Re- 
pressed consciousness  is  unlike  the  instinctive  behavior  v^^hich 
fails  to  rise  into  consciousness  or  that  in  which  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  behavior  is  so  slight  that  it  never  quite  enters 
into  the  focus  of  attention.  Also  it  is  unlike  the  habitual  be- 
havior which  recedes  from  conscious  attention  as  soon  as  the 
neural  mechanism  has  been  reduced  to  an  economical  and  auto- 
matic pattern.  The  inner  mechanism  of  this  type  of  behavior 
is  on  a  conscious  level,  but  because  it  disturbs  the  functional 
organization  of  our  dominant  consciousness  or  behavior  we 
refuse  to  admit  it  to  the  focus  of  attention.  Usually  we  pre- 
vent the  repressed  inner  behavior  mechanisms  from  going  over 
into  overt  behavior.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done  we  are  likely 
to  forget  this  behavior  or  to  minimize  its  importance,  just  as 
we  exclude  or  attempt  to  exclude  from  our  consciousness  the 
desire  for  such  behavior.  The  neurological  explanation  of  this 
exclusion  or  censorship  of  the  unwelcome  or  unpleasant  from 
consciousness  and  overt  behavior,  or  at  least  from  memory,  is 
apparently  that  blocking  of  behavior  processes  which  earlier 
we  found  accompanies,  or  causes,  unpleasant  feeling  tones  in 
consciousness.  The  unpleasant  behavior  is  unsuccessful  be- 
havior or  that  behavior  which  occurs  with  difficulty.  It  is  not 
the  unpleasantness  which  blocks  or  censors  it,  as  popular  lan- 
guage has  it,  but  the  blocking  or  conflict  itself  causes  the 
unpleasantness,  and  likewise  puts  a  stop  to  the  behavior  itself, 
either  as  it  occurs  in  the  first  instance  or  as  it  seeks  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  memory.  Behavior  which  was  not  originally 
unpleasant  may  easily  become  so  in  the  recall  because  its  un- 
pleasant consequences  or  associations  may  become  much  more 
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patent  as  increasing  perspective  allows  of  more  comparison  of 
behavior  values.  As  a  consequence  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
the  memory  of  an  act  may  be  blocked  when  the  act  itself  was 
facilitated  and  pleasant. 

The  So-called  Censorship — In  the  words  of  the  psycho- 
analysts, however,  our  dominant  consciousness  censors  the  idea 
or  desire  and  the  memory  of  the  deed,  if  it  occurs.  This 
phraseology,  although  in  common  use,  is  merely  an  anthropo- 
morphism based  upon  the  old  metaphysics  of  a  free  will.  The 
explanation  must  be  made  in  neurological  and  behavioristic  in- 
stead of  in  fiatistic  terms.  This  so-called  censorship  or  refusal 
of  our  dominant  conscious  organization  to  attend  to  the  vari- 
ant or  interrupting  consciousness  may  be  so  complete  and  suc- 
cessful that  the  dominantly  conscious  self  does  not  recognize 
the  existence  of  the  unassimilated  behavior  impulses  and  proc- 
esses. Not  infrequently  it  requires  the  artificial  synthesis  of 
hypnosis  or  psychoanalysis  to  bring  the  two  phases  of  con- 
scious behavior  within  the  purview  of  each  other. 

Instances  of  this  sort  are  familiar  enough.  We  forget  the 
names  of  people  we  dislike  or  that  dislike  us.  We  do  not  re- 
member without  an  effort,  if  at  all,  circumstances  or  events  in 
which  we  have  appeared  to  a  disadvantage.  And  if  we  do 
suddenly  come  upon  such  an  event  in  the  random  exercise  of 
our  memories  we  meet  it  with  a  start  and  dismiss  it  from  con- 
sciousness as  soon  as  we  are  able.  For  most  of  us,  our  memo- 
ries represent  a  fairly  consistent  selection  of  those  events  which 
enhance  our  positive  self -feeling  and  encourage  us  to  further 
attempts  at  successful  adjustment.  The  mistakes  and  discred- 
itable events  are  crowded  out  or  minimized  or  explained  away 
for  the  sake  of  the  picture,  which  we  make  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible. 

Rationalization — This  process  of  building  up  an  ideal  re- 
construction of  past  behavior  we  call  rationalization.  If  our 
memories  are  not  thus  selective  it  is  an  indication  that  there 
is  something  pathological  or  ineffective  in  our  personalities  and 
in  their  power  to  make  future  adjustments.  Our  lives  may 
have  mistakes,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  our  ideals  of  our- 
selves— which  project  into  the  past  as  well  as  into  the  future 
— should  be  defective.     They  may  be  as  completely  rounded 
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out  and  as  perfect  as  we  choose  to  make  them.  And  if  we  are 
not  mere  sentimentaHsts,  that  is,  desirers  instead  of  doers,  if 
we  actually  try  to  put  our  rationalized  ideals  of  self  into  prac- 
tice and  face  the  difficulties  of  adjustment  instead  of  taking 
refuge  in  daydreams  or  phantasy  regarding  self,  the  more  per- 
fect the  ideals  the  better  for  our  conduct.  Thus  rationalization, 
which  is  capable  of  being  a  potent  instrument  of  self-decep- 
tion, may  also  be  a  great  aid  to  a  constructive  orientation  of 
character.  It  is  destructive  to  any  one's  morale  to  see  himself 
in  the  worst  possible  light,  except  for  temporary  therapeutic 
purposes,  which  in  religious  terminology  we  characterize  as 
repentance  or  remorse.  But,  also  in  religious  terminology,  re- 
pentance should  lead  to  conversion  or  the  determination  to  be- 
have differently. 

Distortion  of  Views  of  Personalities  and  Nationali- 
ties— The  same  sort  of  selective  and  idealizing  process  which 
we  apply  to  ourselves  we  also  apply  to  others  who  command 
our  favor.  Thus  our  chosen  heroes  of  history  are  gradually 
stripped  of  their  unworthy  or  anti-social  qualities  and  of  their 
inadequacies  of  character  and  achievement,  and  in  place  of 
these  imperfections  we  clothe  them  in  a  selection  of  those 
qualities  which  we  approve.  In  early  times,  before  the  more 
accurate  written  records  of  history  had  supplanted  easily 
molded  and  distorted  traditions,  the  great  men  were  deified  by 
this  process  of  creating  a  folk  tradition  about  their  characters 
and  achievements.  '  Now  that  the  written  records  prevent  us 
from  manufacturing  history  to  suit  our  desires  we  merely  se- 
lect and  gild  those  events  in  the  lives  of  our  heroes  which  are 
most  pleasing  to  us.  However,  myth-making  is  not  entirely 
dead  even  in  our  day,  as  stories  similar  to  that  of  Washington 
and  the  cherry  tree  will  bear  witness. 

What  we  do  in  this  positive  way  of  creating  good  charac- 
ters for  ourselves  and  others  we  also  accomplish  in  a  negative 
manner  by  creating  disreputable  personalities  for  those  of 
whom  history  has  disapproved.  Having  set  the  adverse  folk 
evaluation  upon  them  we  fail  to  recall  their  good  qualities  until 
they  may  actually  be  lost  to  record.  We  create  as  much  of  a 
devil  in  the  one  case  as  of  a  saint  or  hero  in  the  other. 

Sometimes  we  apply  these   two   processes   of   selection  of 
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traits  to  whole  nations.  This  occurs  more  frequently,  or  at 
least  with  greater  emphasis,  in  war  time,  when  we  conceive  of 
the  allied  peoples  as  generous  and  brave  and  as  motivated  by 
only  the  highest  considerations,  while  the  enemy  peoples  are 
looked  upon  as  cowardly,  despicable,  grasping  and  cruel.  Much 
the  same  psychology  of  selection  applies  also  with  reference  to 
classes,  especially  if  class  lines  are  closely  drawn  over  some 
highly  conscious  interest.  We  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  distortions  of  the  capitalists  in  the  cartoons  published  in 
the  socialist  journals  and  the  widely  current  belief  of  many 
of  the  well  to  do  that  those  who  are  poor  are  either  feeble- 
minded, criminal,  or  otherwise  defective  in  character. 

The  disadvantages  of  such  distortions  of  personality,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively  considered,  are  perhaps  obvious  enough. 
In  the  case  of  self-distortion  the  chief  danger  is  that  it  so  often 
prevents  us  from  facing  reality.  We  bring  ourselves  to  live 
in  a  highly  selected  dream  world.  We  imagine  ourselves  to  be 
motivated  by  considerations  which  are  much  more  lofty  and 
acceptable  to  the  public  than  the  ones  which  actually  do  move 
us.  By  such  distortion  we  may  lose  that  intimacy  of  touch 
with  ourselves  which  would  enable  us  to  forestall  failure  or 
disaster  by  recognizing  our  weaknesses  and  the  environmental 
circumstances  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  offer  too  great 
temptations  to  us.  Thus  the  novice  in  the  use  of  alcoholics 
or  of  drugs  is  rarely  aware  of  his  own  weakness  in  overcom- 
ing the  growing  habit  until  he  is  hopelessly  lost.  The  young 
man  who  allows  social  pleasures  to  interfere  with  a  career  or- 
dinarily does  not  do  so  deliberately,  but  constantly  underesti- 
mates the  drain  which  his  pleasures  make  upon  his  time  and 
energies  and  overestimates  his  professional  success  and  pros- 
pects, until  his  clients  or  patients  or  other  supporters  have  lost 
confidence  in  his  poise  and  judgment.  Perhaps  most  cases  in 
which  young  women  drift  into  prostitution  are  of  much  the 
same  character.  In  their  pursuit  of  expensive  clothes,  or  of 
entertainment,  or  of  other  pleasures,  they  minimize  the  dan- 
gers or  their  weaknesses  and  overemphasize  their  powers  of 
self-control.  Very  few  people  possess  the  faculty  of  looking 
at  themselves  dispassionately  and  objectively  and  of  recogniz- 
ing frankly  their  actual  motives  in  behavior.     Even  when  they 
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do  understand  themselves,  only  too  often  the  result  is  that  they 
suffer  from  deterioration  of  character  instead  of  building  up 
compensatory  safeguards.  The  strong  personality  is  one  which 
can  not  only  face  self  but  can  correct  self  by  modifying  char- 
acter traits  in  the  direction  of  strength. 

The  difficulties  of  personality  distortion  in  the  wider  or  col- 
lective relationships  are  that  we  tend  to  distort  the  meaning  of 
history  and  the  true  worth  of  historic  personalities,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most  effective  in- 
struments of  orientation  with  reference  to  our  contemporaries, 
on  the  other  hand.  In  connection  with  the  second  case,  it  is 
often  apparent  that  international  peace  or  interclass  adjust- 
ments are  hindered  by  a  failure  to  see  our  rivals  as  they  are. 
One  of  the  most  commonly  cited  causes  of  war  is  the  adverse 
public  opinion,  the  fears,  and  the  hatreds,  which  grow  up  be- 
tween peoples  and  are  not  infrequently  fanned  by  interested 
persons  who  understand  well  this  tendency  of  people,  when 
subject  to  fear  or  other  strong  emotions,  to  distort  the  traits 
and  motives  of  their  antagonists.  The  favorite  psychological 
method  of  adjusting  class  disputes  is  to  bring  the  class  lead- 
ers together  in  conference,  not  only  to  agree  upon  administra- 
tive details,  but  also  to  acquaint  them  with  the  essential  hu- 
manness  of  their  opponents  or  rivals. 

Compensatory  Mechanisms — Alfred  Adler,  the  psycho- 
analyst, has  given  striking  emphasis  to  a  fact  which  has  long 
been  known,  that  people  who  suffer  from  some  defect  tend  nor- 
mally to  throw  their  developmental  energies  in  the  direction  of 
repairing  the  difficulty  or  of  overcoming  the  defect,  until  it 
disappears.  In  many  cases  the  defective  organ  or  process  or 
trait  or  complex  of  traits  is  rendered  superior  to  those  which 
were  not  originally  regarded  as  inferior.  This  principle  is 
well  known  to  the  surgeons  who  ordinarily  expect  to  see  the 
tissues  of  a  surgical  wound  heal  and  knit  together  until  the 
healed  tissues  are  as  strong  or  stronger  than  they  were  before 
the  operation.  We  are  told  that  Demosthenes  was  originally 
a  stammerer  and  could  not  express  himself  clearly  in  public,  but 
that  he  ])racticcd  speaking  to  audiences  until  he  became  a  great 
orator.  It  is  a  common  experience  for  very  timid  people,  who 
feel  that  they  are  una1)le  to  do  this  thing  or  that,  to  force  them- 
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selves  to  go  through  with  tasks  until  they  overcome  their 
timidity  and  acquire  faciHty  in  the  dreaded  activities.  Per- 
haps most  of  us  have  made  more  progress  in  overcoming  our 
v^eaknesses  and  in  going  forward  to  build  up  positive  skills  in 
the  direction  of  these  compensations  than  we  have  in  develop- 
ing our  natural  gifts  and  capacities.  The  psychology  of  this 
compensatory  process  is  relatively  simple.  Our  social  con- 
tacts render  us  highly  conscious  of  our  defects  and  inade- 
quacies. This  strong  fixing  of  the  attention  upon  the  defect 
either  produces  in  us  a  strong  feeling  of  inferiority  which 
prevents  us  from  trying  to  overcome  its  cause,  the  defect,  or 
it  produces  by  contra-suggestion  a  strong  impulse  to  remedy 
the  situation.  Since  the  fixing  of  attention  upon  a  problem  is 
the  necessary  prerequisite  to  its  solution,  the  stimulus  of  public 
disapproval  or  commiseration  is  usually  necessary  to  secure 
such  active  compensatory  behavior  as  will  remedy  the  defect. 
The  Abnormal  Aspect  of  Compensation — Normally  the 
remedial  compensatory  behavior  aims  at  and  succeeds  in  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  defect  or  the  defect  itself.  If  this 
cannot  be  done,  it  attempts  to  build  up  substitute  powers  and 
technique,  which  is  truly  remedial  compensation.  But  there  is 
also  a  pathological  side  to  compensation  of  very  great  individ- 
ual and  social  significance.  The  minor  aspect  of  this  is  to  be 
found  in  those  cases  where  real  defects  are  compensated  for  by 
means  of  sham  technique  or  accomplishments.  Thus  the  pub- 
lic speaker  or  the  social  leader  often  substitutes  tricks  of  lan- 
guage, adroit  and  perhaps  unconscious  appeals  to  prejudice,  in- 
flection of  voice  or  tone,  or  showy  dress  and  lavishness  of  ex- 
penditure for  genuine  worth.  Ignorance  has  proverbially  been 
hidden  by  profuseness  of  verbiage.  The  person  who  lacks 
ability  or  training  sufficient  to  be  productive  himself  often 
seeks  to  associate  with  others  who  have  this  ability,  not  really 
that  he  may  acquire  it,  but  that  he  may  appear  to  others  to 
possess  it,  or  feel  as  if  he  possessed  it  because  he  identifies  him- 
self vicariously  with  the  group  of  capables.  The  charlatan  suc- 
ceeds by  the  use  of  fine  sounding  phrases  and  by  the  display  of 
"personality."  Personality  itself  is  only  too  often  made  up 
of  mannerisms  and  "correct"  clothes  or  verbiage,  which  are 
easily  seen  or  heard. 
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Another  very  frequent  method  of  compensating  for  an  in- 
feriority feeling  is  to  indulge  in  invidious  criticisms  of  others. 
Such  criticism  may  succeed  in  raising  one's  relative  standard 
by  lowering  that  of  others,  or  it  may  result  merely  in  a  sort 
of  subjective  heightening  of  one's  own  ego  by  causing  him  to 
feel  that  he  is  superior  to  the  one  criticized.  Such  compensa- 
tions are  negative  rather  than  constructive.  Truly  valuable 
compensation  for  defect  should  be  positive  and  constructive. 

Overcompensation  for  Inferiority  Feeling — One  par- 
ticular form  of  the  attempt  at  compensation  is  most  interesting 
and  on  the  whole  rather  pathetic.  Many  individuals  v/ho  have 
developed  inferiority  complexes,  either  because  they  were  de- 
fective in  some  physical  or  mental  attribute,  or  because  they 
belong  to  some  proscribed  race,  creed,  or  faction,  often  attempt 
to  compensate  their  repressed  personalities  by  adopting  an  atti- 
tude of  strong  self-assertion  or  the  show  of  greater  wisdom 
or  goodness,  or  of  more  wealth  or  power,  than  they  possess. 
Thus  the  newly  rich  are  needlessly  lavish  with  their  wealth, 
while  they  feel  ill  at  ease  even  in  the  eyes  of  domestics  and 
porters.  The  ignorant  often  use  large  words  ridiculously,  pro- 
nounce them  ludicrously,  and  discuss  topics  out  of  their  depth 
with  an  empty  bombastic  phraseology  which  betrays  their  lack 
of  genuine  knowledge.  Women  have  often  been  blamed  for 
their  unwillingness  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  the  game  as  they 
come  into  a  new  world  of  freedom — clinging  to  privileges 
along  with  their  acquired  rights.  Negroes  with  some  education 
are  often  said  by  some  southern  people  to  be  spoiled  and 
"mean"  because  their  intellectual  achievements  and  associations 
have  made  their  inferior  position  seem  unbearable  to  them, 
and  they  develop  resentment  and  unconventional  self-assertion 
as  a  consequence.  Jews,  especially  the  self-made  type,  have  in 
common  with  many  non-Jews  of  a  similar  type,  a  degree  of 
self-assertiveness  which  appears  to  many  to  be  a  biological  qual- 
ity. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  merely  overcompensation  for 
an  inferiority  feeling  which  their  social  position  makes  it  prac- 
tically impossible  for  them  to  escape.  In  the  course  of  time 
this  attempt  of  traditionally  inferior  classes  and  peoples  to 
compensate  for  their  depressed  social  position  develops  in  them 
a  technique  and  alertness  by  means  of  which  they  may  become 
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dominant  in  a  civilization.  If  we  wait  long  enough  the  last 
may  become  first. 

Phantasy — But  the  more  seriously  abnormal  distortions 
of  personality  which  are  developed  as  compensations  for  inade- 
quacy are  purely  subjective  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  subject's 
own  consciousness.  Unable  to  compensate  for  weakness  by 
achievement  of  objective  adjustments  or  by  improvement  of 
his  subjective  qualities  and  capacities,  he  builds  up  an  internal 
world  of  phantasy.  These  phantasies  misrepresent  the  situa- 
tion to  him,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  that  described  earlier 
in  the  chapter,  except  that  in  those  cases  the  individual  selects 
the  favorable  traits  of  his  personality  and  disregards  the  un- 
favorable ones.  He  lives  in  a  world  which  is  real  as  far  as 
it  goes;  it  is  merely  incomplete.  In  the  type  of  cases  we  are 
presenting  here  the  unadjusted  or  unadjustable  subject  goes 
beyond  the  stage  of  distorting  his  world  merely  by  selection 
and  distorts  it  by  creating  unrealities.  He  imagines  things, 
creates  as  phantasies  things  which  do  not  exist.  The  two  types 
of  distortions  are  not  absolutely  dissimilar,  nor  are  they  un- 
connected, but  their  results  may  be  very  different.  In  its 
milder  phases  this  distortion  of  self  and  of  environment  takes 
the  form  of  daydreaming,  which  is  practically  universal. 
Those  things  and  powers  which  we  long  for  and  do  not  pos- 
sess we  compensate  for  in  a  small  way,  especially  when  the 
strenuous  work  of  the  day  is  over,  by  making  believe  or  play- 
ing "as  if."  Even  the  child,  who  indulges  this  mild  form  of 
phantasy  more  than  the  adult,  because  as  yet  the  world  of  real- 
ity has  not  so  completely  ossified  about  him,  is  not  often  de- 
ceived as  to  the  distinction  between  fact  and  fancy  here.  Some 
children  to  be  sure  cannot  be  perfectly  certain  whether  the 
thing  they  imagine  is  real  or  only  make-believe,  and  sometimes 
the  apparent  falsehoods  they  tell  are  the  result  of  a  semi- 
belief  in  the  reality  of  their  daydreams.  But,  at  its  best,  this 
type  of  distortion  is  merely  compensatory  selection  of  our  best 
traits  and  a  forgetting  of  the  worst,  with  the  result  that  they 
may  aid  us  materially  in  bringing  our  character  to  an  idealistic 
plane  of  values. 

The  Forms  of  Phantasy — Various  devices  are  used  to 
give  form  or  body  to  this   compensatory  distortion  through 
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phantasy.  Daydreaming  is  a  form  which  can  be  carried  on 
by  the  compensator  alone,  and  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can 
be  indulged  in  practically  anywhere  and  under  all  circumstances, 
and  there  are  no  limitations  to  the  imaginary  achievements  or 
good  fortune  of  the  subject.  Story-telling  is  another  form 
closely  related  to  dreaming.  In  fact  it  differs  mainly  from  the 
latter  in  that  it  requires  listeners — an  actual  as  well  as  an 
imaginary  social  situation.  And  because  it  does  involve  listen- 
ers it  ordinarily  must  pay  more  attention  to  probability.  It  is 
said  that  Samuel  Richardson  and  Walter  Scott  learned  to 
write  novels  and  romances  from  early  practice  in  successful 
story-telling  with  playmates  as  auditors.  The  production  of 
written  fiction  is  probably  in  most  cases  in  part  a  compensatory 
distortion  of  reality  for  the  writer  as  well  as  for  the  reader. 
But  in  most  cases,  at  least  in  our  day,  fiction  is  written  for 
the  market,  that  is,  it  provides  daydreaming  material  in  pack' 
ages  for  those  who  lack  the  skill  or  other  qualifications  to  pro- 
duce as  good  a  product  for  themselves.  The  production  of 
poetry  and  painting,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  fine  arts, 
is  carried  on  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  compensating 
the  self  for  hard  reality  as  for  the  similar  satisfaction  of 
others.  Artists  of  all  types  are  always  in  some  sense  dream- 
ers. Our  interest  in  the  theater  and  the  movies,  and  likewise 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  ordinary  social  intercourse  of  the 
superficial  and  artificial  sort  called  "society,"  has  this  same  func- 
tion of  compensatory  distortion  of  reality.  Lying  is  a  more 
serious  form  of  compensatory  distortion,  although  any  form 
of  such  distortion  may  have  its  serious  consequences.  Lying 
varies  in  its  form  from  deliberate  distortion  for  personal  ad- 
vantage to  scarcely  recognized  distortion  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing harmony  in  an  ideal  situation  created  in  the  imagina- 
tion apart  from  objective  reality. 

Schizophrenic  Distortions — The  most  pathological  of 
all  compensatory  distortions  of  reality  are  those  we  ordinarily 
speak  of  as  schizophrenic  distortions.  Radical  distortions  more 
or  less  of  this  character  are  dementia  pra^cox  and  paranoia. 
Originally  these  psychoses  were  regarded  as  the  i)roducts  of 
physiological  disorders,  and  it  is  possible  that  physiological 
causes  nr)t  infrequently  are  contributing  factors.     But  they  are 
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more  likely  to  be  indirectly  operating  factors.  The  conscious- 
ness of  organ  inferiority  or  of  functional  incapacity  may  so 
discourage  the  subject  that  he  resorts  to  the  creation  of  phan- 
tasies as  a  means  of  compensating  for  his  failures  in  adjust- 
ment to  the  demands  of  his  environment.  In  the  case  of  de- 
mentia precox  the  individual,  either  because  of  mental  or 
physical  incapacity  or  because  of  some  emotional  distortion  or 
blocking  due  to  any  cause  whatever,  or  possibly  merely  because 
of  the  lack  of  sufficient  positive  motivation,  gives  up  the  strug- 
gle for  real  and  objective  compensation  by  building  up  sub- 
stitute powers,  and  turns  to  phantasy  or  self-deception  as  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  world  of  reality  which  makes 
greater  demands  upon  him  than  he  is  able  to  meet.  In  the 
milder  cases  it  is  little  more  than  exaggerated  daydreaming. 
But  in  the  highly  developed  instances  the  subject  may  lose 
practically  all  powers  of  apprehending  the  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  external  world,  even  to  the  point  of  having  to 
be  fed  and  cared  for  like  a  child.  He  may  not  understand  the 
words  which  are  spoken  to  him,  or  at  least  he  may  be  unable 
to  react  to  them  in  any  normal  way.  He  may  continue  in- 
definitely in  silence  or  repeat  constantly  some  autistic  phrase 
or  perform  some  act  which  has  symbolic  significance  for  him. 
In  such  extreme  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  truly  schizophrenic 
condition,  for  tests  seem  to  show  that  what  goes  on  in  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  recorded  in  internal  behavior  mechanisms,  but 
that  these  mechanisms  are  not  sufficiently  focal  to  dominate  the 
behavior  of  the  organism.  Stimuli  which  connect  up  with  the 
compensatory  or  distorted  complexes  will,  however,  produce 
responses.  And  in  some  cases  the  normal  or  original  mecha- 
nisms of  behavior  can  be  reached  by  adequate  meaning  stimuli 
and  for  the  time  being  be  rendered  dominant.  But  in  extreme 
cases  this  dominance  of  the  normal  can  rarely  if  ever  be  ren- 
dered permanent.  The  retreat  into  a  world  of  compensatory 
unreality  has  gone  too  far  and  the  compensatory  mechanisms 
have  become  too  highly  symbolic  to  be  effectively  analyzed 
and  discharged  by  the  patient.  For  this  reason  dementia  prce- 
cox  when  extreme  is  regarded  as  incurable. 

Dementia  PRyEcox  and  Paranoia  Compared — Demen- 
tia praecox  is  compensatory  distortion   through   inversion  or 
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subjective  adjustment.  It  creates  phantasies  to  take  the  place 
of  measurable  objective  realities.  The  subject  imagines  that 
he  is  some  one  or  something,  or  that  he  is  doing  something 
which  is  not  true  in  fact.  He  distorts  the  external  world,  to 
be  sure,  but  above  all  he  distorts  his  relationship  to  the  external 
world.  Many  of  his  adjustments  to  environment  are  symboli- 
cal. That  is,  a  phrase  or  a  movement  or  a  gesture  may  come 
to  mean  to  him  and  to  be  substituted  for  a  whole  complex  or 
series  of  activities  or  satisfactions.  This  symbolic  gesture  or 
phrase  may  be  repeated  indefinitely  as  the  means  of  establish- 
ing the  relationship  or  of  securing  the  satisfaction  which  he 
desires  and  which  the  real  objective  world  has  denied  to  him. 

Paranoia  is  also  a  compensatory  adjustment  mechanism. 
The  emphasis  in  the  compensatory  adjustment  in  this  psychosis 
is  upon  external  objects,  which  are  looked  upon  as  preventing 
the  desired  satisfactions  or  achievements.  In  dementia  prae- 
cox  the  adjustment  is  achieved,  but  wholly  in  the  imagination. 
In  paranoia  its  achievement  is  recognized  as  lacking  and  the 
explanation  offered  for  the  failure  is  not  the  inadequacy  or 
defect  of  the  subject,  but  the  ill  will  of  persons  or  of  the  gods 
or  of  the  general  order  of  things,  fate,  society,  our  institu- 
tions, etc.  Both  involve  in  some  degree  the  exercise  of  phan- 
tasy, but  the  former  directs  the  phantasy  inward  and  the  lat- 
ter directs  it  outward.  In  both  cases  the  distortion  of  reality 
seems  to  aim  at  ignoring  the  inadequacy  of  the  subject's  per- 
sonality and  an  escape  from  the  sense  of  inferiority.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  escape  effectively  from  the 
galling  sense  of  inferiority,  to  destroy  the  unfriendly  persons 
or  objects  which  prevent  adjustment.  For  this  reason  para- 
noia is  regarded  as  a  decidedly  homicidal  psychosis,  while  de- 
mentia pnccox  is  much  more  recessive  and  negative. 

Conflict  and  the  Distortion  of  Personality — The 
Freudian  Hypothesis — Any  sort  of  social  inhibition  or  re- 
pression of  events  in  consciousness  tends  to  give  rise  to  con- 
flicts with  conse(juent  attempts  to  overcome  the  difficulty  or  at 
compensatory  distortion  of  consciousness  and  personality. 
Some  of  the  minor  and  more  serious  instances  of  such  con- 
flicts and  their  results  have  already  been  treated  in  this  chap- 
ter.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  more  striking  or  pathological 
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types  of  cases  than  those  called  dementia  prsecox  and  paranoia. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  the  causes  and 
mechanisms  of  conflict.  The  Freudians,  who  have  had  a  con- 
siderable vogue  during  the  past  decade  or  two,  originally  at- 
tributed practically  all  conflicts  to  sex  repressions.  They  said 
that  the  sex  impulse  is  the  strongest  and  most  universal  of  all 
organic  drives  and  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  one  most 
universally  censored  and  regulated  by  society  and  our  own 
consciences,  which  are  a  reflection  of  social  pressures.  Conse- 
quently every  child  and  every  adult  has  smothered  down  into 
his  subconsciousness  or  his  unconscious  mechanisms  those  de- 
sires and  impulses  for  sex  satisfaction  to  which  society  and  his 
own  conscience  will  not  permit  him  to  give  expression.  At 
times  of  strain,  or  when  the  resistance  is  for  some  other  reason 
of  health  or  environmental  pressure  inadequate,  or  when  the 
inhibitions  are  weakened,  these  repressed  tendencies  evade  their 
censors  and  escape  into  effective  behavior.  Sometimes  the  es- 
cape is  into  direct  and  normal,  that  is,  the  ordinary  or  conven- 
tional modes  of  overt  expression.  According  to  this  theory, 
marriage  gives  a  normal  opportunity  for  the  removal  of  re- 
pression and  escape  from  the  censor. 

The  "Escape  from  the  Censor" — But  in  many  cases, 
where  a  normal  escape  is  not  possible,  the  restiveness  of  the  im- 
pulses or  drives  becomes  so  great  that  they  escape  by  the  censor 
in  disguise.  That  is,  they  come  forth  as  a  symbolic  form  of 
behavior.  One  of  the  most  harmless  of  these  symbolic  escapes 
is  in  dreams.  Here  the  dreamer  may  do  what  he  likes  without 
fear  of  censure  because  he  knows  that  it  is  not  a  real  situation, 
or  because  he  has  clothed  himself  and  other  violators  of  the 
social  conventions  with  masks  which  effectually  hide  their  iden- 
tity from  the  censor  and  frequently  from  himself.  As  it  were, 
he  stands  on  the  side  observing  himself  in  disguise  performing 
the  forbidden  behavior  and  thus  escapes  the  reprimand  of  his 
conscience  or  social  mentor.  But  many  other  escapes  from 
the  vigilance  of  the  censor  are  not  so  harmless  as  those  in 
dreams.  There  may  be  a  development  of  symptoms  which  are 
symbolic  of  the  behavior  he  desires,  although  they  may  have 
no  visual  resemblance  to  that  behavior.  The  subject  may  be- 
come ill  in  order  to  have  the  attention  of  a  loved  one  of  the 
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opposite  sex  or  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  be  under  the  care 
of  a  doctor  or  a  nurse.  Fainting  may,  apparently,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  come  under  this  classification  of  symbolic 
symptoms  or  neuroses  and  serve  as  an  escape  from  reality.  Or 
one  may  develop  or  ape  those  personality  traits  which  belong 
to  a  loved  one  or  which  will  attract  that  person's  attention. 
Thus  schoolgirls  and  schoolboys  who  have  "crushes"  on  their 
teachers  often  develop  the  most  ridiculous  mannerisms  as  at- 
tempts at  the  imitation  of  behavior  traits  in  the  objects  of 
their  adoration.  The  neurotic  symptoms  may  also  function 
negatively,  as  where  some  one  develops  incapacity  to  walk  or 
speak  or  even  total  functional  paralysis  to  prevent  detested  con- 
tacts with  a  person  of  the  opposite  sex  or  to  escape  from  some 
hated  task.  These  substitute  or  symbolic  symptoms  are  called 
neuroses.  Of  the  reality  of  their  existence  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  They  are  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  at  least  as 
milder  forms  of  social  indispositions  and  disabilities,  and  they 
represent  attempts  at  escapes  from  conflicts  and  repressions 
which  have  become  intolerable. 

Conflicts  and  Repressions  of  Various  Origins — The 
principle  of  conflict  between  the  unconscious  impulses  (which 
should  include  acquired  impulses  as  well  as  the  unconventional 
instinctive  ones)  and  the  conscious  values  obtained  from  our 
social  adjustment,  or  between  two  unconscious  dispositions 
aiming  at  the  mastery  of  the  personality,  with  consequent  re- 
pression and  censorship,  appears  to  be  sound.  But  to  attribute 
all  conflicts  and  resulting  neurotic  escapes  from  social  super- 
vision to  sex  repression  is  sheer  nonsense.  Repressions  and 
inhibitions  may  occur  in  any  field  of  interest.  Many  people  be- 
come ill  and  make  themselves  burdens  to  others  throughout  life, 
or  as  long  as  they  will  bear  the  burden,  because  of  the  wish  to 
avoid  work.  The  mother  of  one  of  my  students  retired  grace- 
fully from  the  art  of  housekeeping  by  means  of  paralysis  when 
her  daughter  entered  the  university,  to  which  she  was  opposed, 
and  regained  complete  health  when  her  daughter  went  to  work 
in  a  department  store.  There  was  no  indication  that  the  moth- 
er's neurosis  was  a  case  of  conscious  deception.  rial)itual  in- 
attention frequently  arises  and  reaches  the  degree  of  func- 
tional deafness  among  children  of  nervous  and  nagging  par- 
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cuts.  Pseudo  feeble-mindedness  may  arise  as  the  result  of  a 
marked  distaste  for  school  studies  in  the  lower  grades.  Cases 
of  neuroses  of  a  non-sexual  origin  might  be  multiplied  with- 
out limit. 

Division  of  Personality — In  very  extreme  cases,  where 
the  conflict  cannot  be  resolved  by  any  of  the  devices  of  con- 
structive compensation,  of  compensation  by  distortion  of  real- 
ity, or  by  that  process  of  distortion  which  is  ordinarily  called 
simply  neurosis,  the  personality  may  seek  an  escape  from  the 
situation  by  an  actual  division  of  the  personality  or  schizo- 
phrenia proper.  The  several  warring  interests  develop  behavior 
sets  of  considerable  complexity,  each  capable  of  independent 
conscious  existence,  and  struggle  for  the  control  or  domination 
of  the  organism  as  a  whole.  Apparently,  the  split  in  personal- 
ity ordinarily  occurs  in  the  more  extreme  cases  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  repressed  consciousness  into  an  independently 
functioning  consciousness.  Since  this  subsidiary  consciousness 
is  censored  or  repressed  by  the  dominant  consciousness  the 
latter  is  apparently  unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  newly  aris- 
ing personality.  But  the  new  personality,  which  has  struggled 
for  recognition  and  has  striven  to  avoid  detection,  is  itself 
aware  of  the  dominant  personality.  Dr.  Morton  Prince's  case 
of  Miss  Beauchamp  and  Sally  illustrates  these  facts  well.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  subordinate  personality  may  come  to  be 
dominant  or  it  may  be  content  with  acquiring  functional  con- 
trol of  the  organism  from  time  to  time.  But  perhaps  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  never  becomes  the  master  of  the  or- 
ganism for  more  than  a  fleeting  instant,  as  in  absent-minded- 
ness or  temporary  forgetfulness,  if  at  all. 

Extreme  cases  of  divided  personality,  where  one  clear-cut 
personality  alternates  with  the  other  in  the  control  of  the 
organism,  are  apparently  quite  rare.  However,  we  may  well 
be  convinced  that  in  its  milder  forms  division  of  personality 
is  very  frequent.  Inability  to  turn  readily  from  one  train  of 
thought  to  another,  differences  in  moral  attitudes  of  the  same 
people  in  different  circumstances,  the  releases  which  we  ob- 
serve the  behavior  of  people  to  undergo  when  they  escape  from 
the  routine  of  their  work  or  of  family  or  institutional  obli- 
gations, all  of  those  multitudes  of  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
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ethical  dualism  and  of  so-called  hypocrisy  and  lack  of  good 
faith,  would  appear  to  offer  strong  evidence  in  support  of  this 
contention. 

Social  Significance  of  Pathological  Types  of  Con- 
sciousness— Although  all  of  the  types  of  consciousness  which 
have  been  discussed  in  this  chapter  are  in  greater  or  less  degree 
pathological,  they  nevertheless  have  great  social  significance. 
This  significance  is  little  if  at  all  constructive,  but  it  is  never- 
theless profound  in  its  negative  aspects.  With  the  poor  control 
which  we  at  present  have  developed,  and  will  for  a  long  period 
of  time  continue  to  have,  over  environmental  factors  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  great  deal  of  social  and  individual  maladjust- 
ment in  our  society.  These  pathological  types  of  conscious- 
ness or  of  conscious  behavior  are,  of  course,  not  inherited,  al- 
though inherited  defects  may  in  some  cases  help  to  predispose 
towards  such  forms  of  maladjustment  of  personality.  They 
are  environmentally  induced  in  the  main  and  to  cure  or  control 
them  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the  control  of  the  environmental 
pressures  as  the  means. 

We  have  just  begun  to  develop  the  principles  of  mental  and 
social  hygiene  and  to  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  an  in- 
telligent social  control.  The  result  is  that  we  still  have  a  vast 
volume  of  neuroses  and  psychoses  of  all  sorts  which  interfere 
with  the  efficient  functioning  of  our  institutions.  Thus  the 
significance  of  the  pathological  types  of  consciousness  is  seen 
to  be  a  negative  one  and  it  will  diminish  only  as  we  learn  to 
understand  and  detect  neuroses  and  psychoses  in  individuals, 
and  further  learn  how  to  locate  and  remove  those  environ- 
mental conditions  which  give  rise  to  repressions  and  conflicts 
and  the  inevitable  attempts  at  distorted  compensations.  Many 
of  the  worst  cases  of  individual  maladjustment  are  cases  of 
induced  neuroses  resulting  from  unnecessary  repressions,  which 
could  have  been  avoided  by  means  of  wise  guidance  of  im- 
pulses through  substitution  or  sublimation.  Also  many  of  the 
most  serious  mistakes  in  social  policy  have  arisen  from  the 
dominance  of  those  with  neurotic  or  psychotic  dispositions  in 
positions  of  crucial  importance  in  our  social  organization. 
I'^jually  urgent  with  the  need  for  intelligence  tests  is  that  for 
tests  of  emotional  and  moral-social  normality  and   stability. 
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Gradually  we  are  developing  the  sciences  of  mental  and  social 
hygiene  on  the  one  hand  and  the  sciences  of  environmental 
organization  and  control  on  the  other  hand  to  meet  these  needs. 
In  the  three  chapters  which  follow  we  shall  discuss  in  detail 
the  organization  of  personality. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

GENERAL     SETS,     POWERS,     AND 
INTELLIGENCE 

General  Organic  Structures — The  behavior  of  the 
organism  is  determined  by  the  total  organization  of  its  proto- 
plasms in  reaction  with  the  environment.  In  the  human  organ- 
ism the  protoplasmic  systems  are  very  complex.  The  nervous 
system  alone  has  cells  running  into  the  billions.  The  neurons 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  are  said  to  number  approximately  9,000,- 
000,000.  The  muscles  are  much  less  numerous,  but  these 
are  composed  of  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  separate  cells  than 
constitute  the  nervous  organization.  The  osseous  tissues  and 
the  various  secretions  and  lymphs  also  disclose  a  vast  physical 
and  chemical  complexity.  While  each  organism  of  the  same 
species  is  built  according  to  the  same  general  type  and  there- 
fore possesses  much  the  same  powers  and  is  sufficiently  similar 
in  the  form  of  its  protoplasmic  organization  to  be  readily 
recognized  as  a  member  of  that  species,  there  are  always  dis- 
tinct differences  of  organization  within  the  general  patterns. 
We  have  a  saying  that  no  two  blades  of  grass  are  alike.  Also, 
people  are  similar,  but  not  identical.  They  are  different  be- 
cause they  behave  differently  and  because  they  look  different 
and  measure  up  to  different  specifications.  And  these  ways  of 
being  different  go  back  in  the  last  analysis  to  individual  differ- 
ences in  protoplasmic  structure  and  organization. 

We  have  already  seen  that  such  individual  protoplasmic 
differences  are  not  wholly,  perhaps  not  even  primarily,  heredi- 
tary, but  are  produced  largely  as  the  effect  of  differentiation 
under  environmental  pressures.  Protoplasmic  structure  and 
organization  are  constantly  integrating  along  more  or  less  in- 
dividual patterns  under  the  pressures  of  environment,  which 
are  in  some  degree  different  for  every  individual.  Only  the 
general  structure  of  the  organism,  wliich  characterizes  it  as 
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a  member  of  a  particular  species,  is  primarily  the  result  of  in- 
heritance of  the  protoplasmic  constitution  instead  of  the  prod- 
uct of  environmental  pressures.  And  even  the  species  type  is 
only  approximate.  No  individual  member  can  be  said  to  be 
wholly  typical  of  the  species.  That  is,  the  term  species  is  an 
abstraction,  symbolic  of  a  synthetic  conceptual  orgamzation  of 
similar  traits.  There  is  no  inheritance  of  a  type,  but  inherit- 
ance plays  a  part  in  the  production  of  individuals  who  together 
by  a  process  of  logical  or  abstract  synthesis  and  comparison  are 
conceived  to  constitute  collectively  a  distinct  species.  But  even 
here  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  distinguishing  species  at 
the  border  lines. 

The  Four  Great  Human  Structural  Organizations— 
As  indicated  above,  differences  in  structure  are  of  as  many 
kinds  as  there  are  types  and  uses  of  protoplasm  on  the  one 
hand  and  as  there  are  occasions  for  individual  differentiation 
of  protoplasm  by  functional  adjustments  to  environmental 
pressures  on  the  other  hand.  Both  heredity  and  environment 
play  their  roles  in  producing  organic  and  collective  similarities, 
or  types,  and  differences.  The  most  obvious  of  the  differences 
in  protoplasmic  organization  which  influence  the  behavior  of 
individuals  and  modify  or  help  to  mold  the  social  or  collective 
patterns  are  the  general  structures  of  the  organism.  They  are 
perhaps  in  many  ways  the  least  important,  although  in  other 
ways  very  important  indeed.  Four  of  these  structural  facts  are 
foundational  to  all  human  collective  or  social  organization  and 
are  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  in  explaining  man's 
supreme  position,  not  only  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  as  the 
organizer  of  the  vast  system  of  collective  behavior  patterns 
which  we  term  civilization  as  well.  These  four  basic  structural 
factors  are  his  highly  complex  and  structurally  differentiated 
nervous  system,  his  hands,  the  upright  position,  and  his  vocal 

apparatus. 

His  upright  position  gives  the  dominant  part  of  his  organ- 
Ism,  his  head,  a  better  altitude  for  directing  the  behavior  of  the 
lower  parts  of  the  organism  and  provides  a  better  orientation 
for  the  exercise  of  the  exteroceptive  senses,  except  smell  and 
possibly  taste.  It  also  frees  the  hands  from  the  primary 
function  of  locomotion  and  enables  them  to  specialize  In  tactual 
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sensory  and  manipulative  contacts.  The  evolution  of  the  hands 
into  the  chief  tactual  sense  organs  makes  it  possible  also  for 
them  to  become  the  chief  adjustment  organs  of  the  body  on 
the  response  side.  Man  manipulates  his  environment  as  does 
no  other  animal,  because  his  hands  are  free  and  their  form 
permits  of  easy  manipulation,  and  the  location  of  highly  differ- 
entiated sense  organs  in  the  fingers  and  palms  permits  of  a 
close  connection  between  stimulus  and  response  in  manipula- 
tion. The  vocal  apparatus  enables  man  to  develop  verbal  com- 
munication symbols  which  far  surpass  the  non-verbal  gestures 
and  facial  expressions  in  complexity,  volume,  and  precision  of 
meaning.  An  intellectual  content  to  communication  was 
scarcely  possible  before  verbal  language  developed.  The  trans- 
ference of  vocal  verbal  symbols  to  written  form  brings  the 
manipulative  hand  into  the  service  of  communication  and 
greatly  expands  the  service  of  language  to  collective  behavior. 
Collective  behavior  Is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  language 
symbols,  which  in  turn  are  rendered  possible  only  by  the  vocal 
apparatus  and  the  writing  hand.  Civilization,  or  collective  be- 
havior in  its  highest  and  most  intellectual  forms,  dominated  by 
cortical  organization,  is  dependent  primarily  upon  the  volume 
and  accuracy  and  permanency  of  written  records. 

The  high  brain  organization  of  man,  especially  the  acquired 
cortical  mechanisms  which  control  the  symbolizing  processes 
and  interpret  conceptually  the  stored  symbolic  meaning  com- 
plexes, makes  possible  the  efficiency  of  manual  and  vocal  differ- 
entiation and  renders  effective  the  better  orientation  of  sight 
and  hearing  through  the  upright  position.  Man's  collective 
behavior,  or  the  organization  of  his  social  life,  is  thus  depend- 
ent ultimately  upon  the  inner  organization  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  which  is  so  responsive  to  all  sorts  of  environmental 
pressures,  especially  those  of  the  psycho-social  environment 
which  operate  upon  it  primarily  through  the  mechanisms  of 
vocal  and  written  symbols.  This  fact  affords  another  illustra- 
tion of  (liild's  principle  that  the  appearence  of  a  new  dominant 
organization  in  the  protoplasmic  system  establishes  a  new  gra- 
dient and  a  new  system  of  behavior  patterns.  The  general 
structural  organization — upright  body,  hands,  vocal  apparatus, 
complex    and    highly    differentiated    nervous    system — work 
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through  the  mechanism  of  the  cerebral  cortex  and  are  con- 
trolled by  them.  And  the  cerebral  cortex  is  itself  now  largely 
dominated  by  the  stored  symbolic  content  of  the  psycho-social 
environment. 

Other  general  organic  mechanisms,  such  as  the  length 
of  hands,  the  joints,  muscles  and  tendons,  the  eating,  respir- 
atory, digestive,  circulatory,  excretory,  and  reproductive  sys- 
tems, also  influence  behavior  profoundly,  but  in  relatively  fixed 
ways.  They  serve  as  conditions  and  limitations  to  the  function- 
ing of  behavior  patterns  set  up  in  the  neural  protoplasm  and, 
especially  in  man,  in  the  flexible  cortical  system.  They  do  not 
initiate  new  adjustment  patterns,  as  does  the  cortical  system. 
They  are,  in  fact,  relatively  fixed  elements  in  the  old  adjust- 
ment system  of  the  organism.  Any  derangement  of  their 
functioning,  due  to  disease  or  other  unwonted  environmental 
pressures,  may  seriously  interfere  with  the  adjustment  pat- 
terns worked  out  in  the  highly  flexible  cortical  organization. 
Because  of  this  fact  the  cortex,  with  the  aid  of  external  stored 
mechanisms,  has  developed  elaborate  supplementary  acquired 
social  adjustment  mechanisms  intended  to  keep  the  functioning 
of  the  lower  organic  mechanisms  as  efficient  and  regular  as 
possible.  Among  these  are  the  techniques  of  medicine,  hy- 
giene, sanitation,  recreation,  etc.  The  cerebral  cortex  respond- 
ing to  stimuli  from  without,  must  take  the  initiative  in  making 
new  adjustment  patterns  demanded  by  a  changing  environ- 
ment and  in  providing  for  the  regular  functioning  of  the  old 
ones,  including  the  organic  mechanisms,  because  of  the  highly 
flexible  and  responsive  character  of  its  neural  organization. 

Intelligence — Since  the  cerebral  cortex  is  supreme  in  the 
organization  and  control  of  the  higher  forms  of  behavior,  and 
since  the  functioning  of  this  cortex  is  expressed  evaluatively  in 
what  we  call  intelligence,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  to  some 
extent  the  nature  and  conditions  of  intelligence.  Intelligence 
is,  of  course,  a  synthetic  or  abstract  term  used  to  symbol- 
ize the  effectiveness  of  adjustments  made  through  cerebral 
functioning  and  control.  Intelligence  is  the  most  significant  of 
all  of  the  individual  powers  serving  the  adjustment  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment.  It  is  a  very  complex  system 
of  phenomena,   embracing  all  sorts  of  adjustment  capacities 
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and  techniques.  It  cannot  be  measured  by  facility  in  verbal 
symbols  only,  as  some  of  the  systems  of  mental  tests  would 
seem  to  imply. 

The  ability  to  form  verbal  concepts  and  to  communicate 
these  to  others  through  language  mechanisms  is  very  im- 
portant, but  there  are  other  aspects  to  intelligence  also.  Abil- 
ity to  make  manual  adjustments  through  the  creation  of  trans- 
forming inventions,  the  capacity  to  do  skilled  artistic  work,  to 
play  the  role  of  the  leader  or  to  perform  well  and  accurately  the 
task  assigned  one,  or  even  to  formulate  high  and  proper  ideals 
of  individual  and  collective  behavior — social  inventions — and 
to  put  these  in  practice,  are  other  manifestations  of  intelligence 
which  are  also  important.  A  good  plumber,  a  good  scholar, 
a  skilled  organist,  an  efficient  legislator,  and  an  able  scientist 
must  all  be  intelligent,  although  the  forms  and  patterns  which 
their  several  intelligences  take  may  be  very  different. 

But  it  should  be  noted  that  as  all  of  the  techniques  of  these 
and  other  skilled  performers  become  more  highly  developed 
and  scientific  and  quantitative  in  their  procedure,  more  and 
more  of  the  verbal  or  symbolic  element  comes  into  all  intelli- 
gence processes.  As  invention,  or  constructive  manipulation 
of  the  various  environments,  advances  from  the  merely  acci- 
dental and  empirical  to  the  abstract  and  symbolical  level,  where 
the  adjustment  process  or  invention  is  planned  in  detail  before 
it  is  executed,  the, verbal  element  in  thinking  becomes  domi- 
nant. This  is  true  whether  the  invention  is  of  the  physical, 
social,  or  method  type.  Even  the  plumber  cannot  meet  new 
situations  without  the  use  of  the  symbolic  or  verbal  element. 
The  artist  is  "creative"  or  "expressive"  in  the  degree  to  which 
he  can  symbolize  his  situation  and  the  adjustment  which  his 
environment  demands.  The  scientist  and  the  social  reformer 
or  leader  create  new  worlds  of  adjustment  technique  by  means 
of  the  manipulation  of  symbolic  or  verbal  mechanisms.  We 
should  expect  this  growing  dominance  of  the  verbal  and  ab- 
stract element  in  intelligence  in  keeping  with  the  increasing 
functioning  of  the  cortical  processes  in  control  over  adjust- 
ment. 

Leading  Forms  of  Intelligence  Related — The  usual 
contrast  between  types  of  intelligence  is  between  the  ability  to 
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do  things  with  one's  hands  or  body,  that  is,  to  make  the  proper 
organic  adjustments  with  relation  to  the  form,  distance,  weight, 
color,  etc.,  of  objects  and  to  do  things  with  one's  mind,  that  is, 
to  use  the  abstracting  or  symbolic  verbal  mechanisms  for  the 
construction  of  mental  pictures  and  symbols  of  things  later  to 
be  done  with  the  hands  and  body.  The  correlation  between 
these  two  types  of  abihties  or  intelligence  is  very  close  and 
the  differences  are  largely  or  wholly  the  result  of  differences  of 
training  in  manual  and  abstract  mental  operations.  In  fact, 
there  appear  to  be  limits  beyond  which  one  cannot  go  in  de- 
veloping skill  in  one  direction  without  having  had  at  least 
initial  practice  in  the  other.  At  least,  this  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  the  development  of  verbal  and  abstract  skills. 

IntelHgence  is  not  necessarily  conscious,  although  the  higher 
forms  of  intelHgence  are  very  likely  to  be  so.  Intelligence  is  a 
character  or  complex  of  characters  imputed  to  the  organism 
functioning  effectively  in  an  adjustment  process.  The  associa- 
tion of  intelHgence  and  consciousness  in  the  popular  mind 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  so  frequently  found  together. 

Factors  Basic  to  Intelligence — Woodworth  has  at- 
tempted to  summarize  the  factors  which  are  basic  to  intelli- 
gence. The  first  of  these  he  calls  retentiveness.  IntelHgence 
involves  the  use  of  past  experience — "not  for  instinctive  reac- 
tions, but  for  previously  learned  reactions.  Though  the  Binet 
tests  attempt  to  steer  clear  of  specific  school  knowledge,  they  do 
depend  upon  knowledge  and  skill  picked  up  by  the  child  in  the 
course  of  his  ordinary  experience.  They  depend  on  the  abil- 
ity to  learn  and  remember."  But  intelligence  is  not  best  in- 
dicated by  sheer  power  of  memory.  There  must  be  power  to 
apply  what  one  learns  and  retains  to  other  problems  which 
arise.  The  one  whose  inteHigence  is  being  examined  "has  to 
see  the  point  of  the  problem  now  set  him,  and  to  adapt  what 
he  has  learned  to  this  novel  situation."  This  ability  is  what 
the  mental  tests  attempt  to  measure.  Therefore,  Woodworth 
includes  responsiveness  to  relationships  as  a  second  general 
factor  in  intelHgence.  Certain  moral  or  impulsive  factors  are 
also  of  importance.  There  must  be  persistence.  Otherwise 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  attention  to  fix  the  matter  in  hand 
and  enable  the  subject  to  build  up  an  effective  attitude  towards 
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it.  ^^lthollt  persistence  the  adjustment  to  the  situation  is 
never  sufficiently  complete  to  be  adequately  functional,  and 
we  pronounce  the  flighty  or  inattentive  person  unintelhgent  be- 
cause he  appears  to  be  incapable  of  mastering  a  situation  or  of 
carrying  anything  through.  But  if  the  person  is  too  persistent, 
is  stubborn,  his  adjustment  is  also  likely  to  be  defective.  He 
attempts  to  do  things  he  cannot  accomplish,  or  he  retains  an 
attitude  after  the  occasion  for  it  has  gone  by.  He  may  be 
quite  as  much  out  of  line  with  reality  as  the  person  who  can- 
not stick  with  a  proposition  or  a  situation  until  he  masters  it. 
We  say  of  such  a  person  that  he  is  not  intelligent  enough  to 
know  when  he  has  had  enough  or  when  to  let  go  of  the  situa- 
tion or  when  he  has  extracted  the  meat  from  the  pie.  Hence  a 
certain  degree  of  subniissivciicss  is  necessary  to  intelligent  be- 
havior. Perhaps,  as  some  moralists  do,  we  should  speak  of  it 
as  humility,  for,  it  is  said  the  truly  great  and  wise  are  also 
humble.  Still  another  factor  in  intelligence  is  curiosity.  With- 
out this  quality  of  behavior  there  can  be  no  attention,  hence 
no  analysis  and  no  adequate  orientation  in  behavior.  A  con- 
dition of  intelligence  is  undoubtedly  constant  alertness  to  new 
situations,  to  be  able  to  sense  new  problems,  to  understand 
them,  and  then  to  solve  them.  This  last  involves  the  factor 
of  persistence. 

All  of  these  factors  in  intelligence  are  of  course  abstract 
value  terms.  They  are  not  concrete  behavior  patterns,  but  they 
are  synthetic  attitudes  toward  concrete  behavior  patterns  which 
count  much  for  effectiveness — another  synonym  for  intelli- 
gence— in  adjustment. 

Drives  and  Intelligence — While  the  foregoing  factors, 
most  of  them  mentioned  by  Woodworth,  may  be  said  to  cover 
satisfactorily  the  background  of  intelHgence,  many  psychol- 
ogists also  use  the  term  drive  conspicuously  in  this  connection. 
Another  term  employed  with  closely  related  meaning  is  moti- 
vation. Drive  and  motivation  are  among  the  most  essential 
factors  in  stimulating  the  organism  to  intelligent  behavior. 
Many  times  the  chief  distinction  between  an  intelligent  and  an 
unintelligent  child  or  adult  lies  in  the  degrees  of  incentive 
wliich  activate  them.  Without  drive,  which  is  in  large  meas- 
ure an  organic,  if  not  an  inherited,  trait,  the  child  is  not  capa- 
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ble  of  acquiring  intelligence  skills.  Without  motivation,  which 
is  primarily  social  rather  than  organic  in  its  inception,  the  child 
will  not  acquire  intelligence,  however  great  may  be  his  capac- 
ity for  doing  so.  Motivation  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
postnatal  environment,  especially  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment. Drive  is  basically  an  organic  fact,  and  bears  a  close 
relationship  to  what  Allport  terms  the  prepotent  impulses. 

The  drive  does  not  depend  upon  an  independent  mechanism 
of  its  own,  but  makes  use  of  all  of  the  behavior  mechanisms, 
instinctive  or  acquired,  which  the  organism  possesses.  Habits 
function  in  the  expression  of  drives  quite  as  much,  if  not 
more  than,  reflexes  and  instincts.  Without  such  pattern  or- 
ganization the  drive  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  or  find  ex- 
pression. The  organization  itself  constitutes  an  important 
aspect  or  constituent  element  of  the  drive.  The  underlying 
organic  condition  which  makes  the  drive  effective  is  probably 
chemical,  especially  the  physiology  of  the  neurons  and  of  the 
endocrines.  It  is  not  wholly  unlike  that  physiology  which  is 
basic  to  temperament.  In  fact,  drive  might  be  considered  as  a 
phase  of  temperament.  Both  drive  and  temperament  are  closely 
related  to  intelligence.  The  major  organic  drives  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  organic  needs  or  dispositions  of  the  organ- 
ism, such  as  food,  water,  sleep,  and  sex  expression.  We  may 
also  speak  of  drives  in  connection  with  social  contacts  and 
security,  and  even  clearly  acquired  interests  of  any  sort,  such 
as  religious,  intellectual,  moral,  or  for  play,  the  success  of  the 
group.  But  these  latter  drives  are  built  up  in  the  habit  mech- 
anisms rather  than  in  the  original  organic  constitution.  The 
organic  drives  also  build  up  a  large  number  of  supplementary 
stimulus-response  patterns  which  predispose  us  to  aim  not 
merely  at  food,  sleep,  and  sex,  but  also  at  food  and  sex  satis- 
factions of  certain  qualities,  and  at  sleep  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

In  order  to  satisfy  to  the  best  advantage  these  inherited  and 
acquired  dispositions  of  the  organisms,  intelligent  behavior  is 
developed.  Originally  this  behavior  is  merely  the  restlessness 
which  comes  from  an  unsatisfied  organic  need  or  appetite  and 
is  not  intelligent.  But  this  restlessness,  like  random  move- 
ments, is  later  organized  or  transformed  into  adaptive  behavior 
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which  serves  to  adjust  the  organism  to  tliose  environmental 
conditions  which  will  satisfy  its  needs.  This  adaptive  behavior 
which  grows  out  of  the  original  restlessness  is  at  first  the 
product  of  trial  and  success,  but  it  finally  becomes  in  man 
projective  or  previsional.  It  is  in  this  last  form  that  it  may  be 
said  to  be  truly  intelligent.  Civilized  men  plan  collectively 
for  the  satisfaction  of  their  individual  and  collective  needs. 
In  this  way  they  satisfy  their  drives  in  the  most  intelligent  way 
possible,  with  the  aid  of  science  and  those  institutions  which 
make  scientific  knowledge  available.  The  cooperative  or  col- 
lective situation  of  mutual  stimulation  gives  men  the  motiva- 
tion through  the  stimulation  of  rivalry  which  is  necessary  for 
the  satisfaction  of  their  drives.  The  cooperative  social  system 
not  only  gives  the  individual  mechanisms  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  desires,  but  it  also  gives  him  incentive  or  motivation 
to  seek  their  satisfaction. 

Mental  Tests — Various  methods  of  testing  the  behavior 
qualities  of  Individuals,  especially  intelligence,  emotionality, 
personality,  etc.,  have  been  devised.  The  ones  that  have  been 
perfected  with  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy  are  the  intelli- 
gence tests.  These  were  first  given  prominence  by  Binet,  a 
French  psychologist,  and  later  modified  by  various  educational 
psychologists.  Terman's  adaptations  are  most  used  in  the 
United  States.  The  original  aim  of  the  tests  was  merely  to 
pick  out  those  children  who  were  suspected  of  mental  defect 
in  order  that  they  might  be  referred  to  the  physician  for  fur- 
ther examination.  Further  refinements  and  applications  in  the 
tests  have  come  with  their  continued  use. 

The  intention  of  the  testers  is  not  to  limit  the  tests  merely  to 
knowledge  or  facility  gained  by  formal  instruction.  Accord- 
ingly text  book  knowledge  is  carefully  avoided  and  tasks  are 
set  in  "information  and  skill  picked  up  by  the  child  from  his 
elders  and  playmates  in  the  ordinary  experience  of  life."  Also 
the  tests  are  as  widely  distributed  over  the  whole  field  of  easily 
accessible  experience  as  possible.  The  reason  for  these  pre- 
cautions is  that  tests  are  likely  to  approach  more  closely  to  the 
substratum  of  organic  inheritance  l)y  taking  those  experiences 
which  have  a  chance  to  come  to  every  child  and  on  this  basis 
find  out  what  the  child  has  been  able  to  achieve.     lUit  of  course 
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this  attempt  to  get  back  of  individual  differences  in  training 
and  opportunity  for  training  is  only  partly  successful.  As 
Watts  says,  "the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that  they  favor  children 
to  whom  a  superior  social  status  or  education  has  given  a 
greater  range  of  knowledge  as  well  as  a  more  facile  understand- 
ing of  language  with  increased  capacity  for  its  use."  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  use 
of  the  Yerkes  point-scale  tests,  and  the  performance  tests  which 
test  manual  and  sensory  instead  of  language  skills.  But  even 
here  experience  and  training  count,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
differences  in  training  can  ever  be  eliminated  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  tests  to  reveal  inherited  capacity  exclusively  or  fully. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  differences  in  acquisitions 
of  knowledge  there  would  still  be  the  problem  of  locating  dif- 
ferences in  acquired  organic  mechanisms  or  conditioning  fac- 
tors, both  prenatal  and  postnatal.  This  difficulty  would  seem  to 
be  at  present  quite  insuperable. 

The  Alpha  tests  of  the  U.  S.  Army  are  perhaps  the  most 
up-to-date  intelligence  tests  and  it  has  been  claimed  for  them 
that  they  actually  do  get  back  of  educational  acquirement  and 
training  to  inborn  intelligence,  or  to  the  inherited  capacity  to 
acquire  intelligence  skills.  Yet  it  has  been  shown  that  even 
these  tests  discriminate  against  certain  types  of  persons.  They, 
too,  apparently  have  not  eliminated  the  differential  factor  of 
cultured  homes  and  intellectual  associations  such  as  may  be  had 
in  school.  It  has  also  been  charged  that  they  discriminate 
against  women  because  some  of  these  tests  call  for  arithmetical 
training,  and  that  they  discriminate  against  manual  as  con- 
trasted with  clerical  workers  because  they  demand  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  certain  words  that  do  not  com- 
monly occur  in  everyday  vocabularies,  such  as  adventitious, 
equivocal,  lugubrious,  maudlin,  encomium,  abstruse,  recondite. 
Such  defects  might  also  work  strongly  against  rural  popula- 
tions in  more  isolated  geographic  sections. 

Is  Intelligence  Inherited? — If  intelligence  depends  upon 
such  general  and  diverse  synthetic  factors  as  those  mentioned 
above,  can  we  say  that  it  is  inherited?  Most  of  the  intelli- 
gence testers  are  inclined  to  hold  that  it  is  a  matter  of  inherit- 
ance.    Their  chief  argument  in  support  of  this  position  is  that 
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the  intelligence  quotient  remains  essentially  the  same  through- 
out life,  the  inference  being  that  if  intelligence  were  not  in- 
herited it  would  either  improve  or  deteriorate  under  the 
influence  of  favorable  or  unfavorable  environmental  pressures. 
The  fact  that  the  dull  child  must  also  perforce  become  a  man 
or  woman  of  less  than  average  achievement  appears  to  them 
to  be  conclusive  proof  of  their  contention. 

Intelligence  Measured  in  Terms  of  Acquired  Skills 
— Two  things,  however,  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  or 
underestimated  in  making  this  contention.  The  first  is  the  fact 
that  intelligence  is  measured  in  terms  of  acquired  mental  or 
manual  skills.  Mental  tests  are  based  upon  the  acquired  knowl- 
edge of  the  individual  tested,  for  native  or  natural  capacity  is 
an  abstraction,  and  capacity  of  any  sort  can  be  observed  and 
tested  only  through  the  skills  which  one  has  shown  himself 
able  to  acquire.  But  the  test  is  not  so  much  of  what  one  is 
able  to  acquire  as  of  what  he  has  acquired  under  the  environ- 
mental conditions  in  which  he  has  been  placed.  The  testers 
themselves  admit  this.  Woodworth  states  it  clearly  when  he 
says,  "The  intelligence  of  an  individual  at  any  age  depends  on 
what  he  has  learned  previously."  Intelligence  therefore  con- 
sists of  acquired  skills  and  is  measured  in  terms  of  these  skills. 
All  of  us  are  born  without  these  skills.  Some  develop  them 
with  great  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  while  others  acquire  them, 
under  favorable  environmental  conditions,  with  comparative 
ease.  What  is  it  that  determines  whether  or  not  the  child  born 
without  the  skills  which  constitute  his  intelligence  will  be  able 
to  acquire  them?  Most  of  these  determining  factors  are  per- 
haps organic  and  are  subjective  to  the  individual,  but  others 
are  environmental  and  objective.  Both  of  these  condition  in 
the  Individual  certain  patterns  for  the  discharge  of  energy 
which  determine  in  large  degree  the  kind  and  quality  of  future 
development  in  l)ehavior. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  organic 
limitalifjns  upon  the  development  of  intelligence  are  inherited 
or  ac(juircd.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  inherited  capacity 
and  organic  capacity  are  the  same.  Such,  of  course,  is  not  the 
case,  for  inherited  capacity  may  be  lowered  by  acquired  organic 
modifications   of  the   protoplasmic   structures   by   disease,    or 
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other  agencies.  The  analysis  in  Chapter  VII  showing  how 
toxins,  infections,  hormones,  and  traumatisms  may  affect  the 
development  of  the  child  in  the  prenatal  period  should  render 
us  extremely  hesitant  about  assuming  off-hand  that  all  native 
defects  are  also  inherited.  We  cannot  be  sure,  for  example, 
that  even  the  small  brains  of  idiots  or  the  defective  function- 
ing of  neural  mechanisms  in  the  dullard,  who  may  nevertheless 
possess  a  normal  sized  brain,  are  not  due  to  some  toxic  condi- 
tion which  has  prevented  the  normal  development  of  neural  or 
other  tissue.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  some  prenatal  physico-chemi- 
cal condition  has  not  disturbed  the  endocrine  balance  or  the 
chemistry  of  the  neurons  in  such  a  way  that  the  nervous  system 
never  can  function  properly.  Some  chronic  defect  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  cells  or  of  neuro-muscular  tonus  may  prevent  the 
normal  development  of  responses  or  of  sensitivity  to  stimuli. 

It  is  clear  that  the  intelligence  tests  measure  acquired  skills 
developed  on  an  inherited  substratum.  The  former  quantum 
may  always  be  represented  as  a  smaller  circle  within  a  larger 
one,  for  probably  no  one  ever  achieves  all  of  the  behavior  pat- 
terns of  which  he  is  organically  capable.  Nor  does  he  develop 
the  degree  of  efficiency  in  the  use  of  these  patterns  which  might 
be  attained  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  Thus  the 
tests,  even  if  they  functioned  perfectly,  could  not  reveal  native 
intelligence  as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  acquired  intelligence 
and  skill.  It  is  obviously  not  possible,  however,  for  the  tests 
to  reveal  a  greater  intelligence  than  there  is  inherited  capacity 
for. 

There  is  here  no  intention  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the 
inheritance  of  these  underlying  conditions  which  inhibit  the 
development  of  those  neuro-psychic  skills  constituting  what  we 
call  intelligence.  It  should,  however,  be  admitted  that  such 
inheritance  is  not  proved.  The  fact  that  defects  in  intelligence 
run  in  families  and  that  they  occur  according  to  certain  typical 
statistical  curves  which  characterize  Mendelian  inheritance  is 
not  conclusive  proof  of  the  inheritance  of  the  underlying  or- 
ganic conditions  of  intelligence.  We  should  expect  environ- 
mentally induced  traits  to  run  in  families  also,  for  families 
constitute  relatively  segregated  environments.  Also,  the  curves 
for  environmental  transmission  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
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for  transmission  by  biological  inheritance.  As  has  been  inti- 
mated, nothing  can  be  proved  in  this  respect  by  statistics. 
Statistics  merely  counts  cases,  and  does  not  determine  causes. 
As  yet  the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  an  open  question  to  be 
settled  later,  as  knowledge  accumulates  on  both  sides. 

Early  Origin  of  Fundamental  Dispositions — The  other 
matter  which  has  been  neglected  by  those  who  hold  that  in- 
telligence is  inherited  is  that  the  organism  gets  its  fundamental 
acquired  sets  and  powers  early.  It  is  in  the  first  months  and 
years  of  infancy  that  the  human  brain  is  freest  from  dominant 
and  perfected  behavior  patterns.  But  rapidly  these  acquired 
patterns  and  dispositions  are  organized  under  the  dominance 
of  environment,  and  the  general  attitudes  and  powers  of  the 
child  become  relatively  fixed.  The  child  probably  makes  more 
fundamental  and  basic  pattern  adjustments  in  his  first  two  to 
six  years  than  in  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  acquires  those 
rather  intangible,  but  nevertheless  very  effective,  emotional  and 
attitudinal  sets  which  later  dominate  the  range  and  powers  of 
his  contacts  with  others,  and  which  determine  whether  he  is 
to  be  aggressive  and  self-confident  and  a  leader  with  initiative, 
or  whether  he  is  to  have  an  inferiority  complex  and  is  to  be 
timid,  unexpressive,  and  easily  dominated.  Also  his  major  in- 
terests are  likely  to  be  fixed  In  this  period.  He  develops 
aversions  and  likes,  and  a  whole  host  of  conventional  attitudes. 
All  of  these  are  likely  to  remain  fairly  constant  in  their  fun- 
damental aspects  thi-oughout  life,  although  he  may  compensate 
superficially  for  some  of  them.  Changes  of  attitude  made  sub- 
sequently are  not  likely  to  go  very  deep  into  fundamental  char- 
acter. This  is  as  true  of  the  organic  sets  or  dispositions 
acquired  in  infancy,  such  as  food  preferences,  posture,  sensory 
adjustments,  speed  in  response,  etc.,  as  it  is  of  the  emotional 
and  psychic  ones.  In  many  cases,  because  of  fear  or  some 
other  complex,  the  young  child  builds  up  such  definite  inhibi- 
tions upon  expression  that  he  develops  what  Burnham  has 
aptly  called  pseudo  feeble-mindedness.  To  all  appearances  the 
child  is  feeble-minded  and  will  actually  become  so  permanently, 
unless  the  cause  of  the  repression  or  conflict  can  be  discovered 
and  removed  clinically. 

The  conditions  which  determine  the  intelligence  quotient  are 
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doubtless  primarily  organic,  although  by  no  means  entirely  so. 
Also  most  of  these  organic  conditions  are  apparently  fixed  be- 
fore or  soon  after  birth,  either  in  the  inheritance  or  by  such 
prenatal  and  postnatal  environmental  factors  as  have  been  men- 
tioned here.  But  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that  a  post- 
natal environment,  especially  in  his  earlier  years,  may  induce 
those  organic  or  emotional  and  psychic  dispositions  in  the  child, 
which  give  a  permanent  set  to  his  personality  and  fix  or  limit 
his  power  to  learn  in  certain  directions.  In  fact  there  appear 
to  be  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  such  is  the  case.  All 
of  us  undoubtedly  receive  permanent  organic  and  emotional  and 
intellectual  biases  in  our  early  years  which  we  never  fully  over- 
come. Indeed,  it  is  not  abnormal  for  us  to  do  so.  It  is  part  of 
the  process  of  our  character  determination,  for  childhood  is 
the  period  in  which  character  is  most  easily  and  deeply  fixed. 

All  Intelligence  Special — Special  Tests — Since  in- 
telligence tests  measure  acquired  knowledge  and  skills  it  is  not 
possible  for  any  usable  test  to  be  so  extensive  and  inclusive  that 
it  would  cover  all  possible  experience.  Therefore  all  intelli- 
gence tests  are  discriminatory.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  gen- 
eral native  or.  inherited  intelligence,  except  in  the  sense  of  an 
unrealized  abstraction.  All  intelligence  is  special  to  the  type 
of  experience  and  interests  of  the  subject.  Consequently  any 
general  test,  however  nearly  perfect,  can  only  approximate  in 
its  results  an  average  level  of  the  subject's  intellectual  abilities. 
It  is  necessary  to  devise  numerous  special  tests  in  addition  to 
this  preliminary  general  test  to  determine  specific  abilities  along 
different  lines  in  which  inheritance  or  training  and  experience 
may  have  equipped  the  subject.  From  the  results  of  the  vari- 
ous special  tests  it  may  then,  as  Watts  suggests,  be  possible  to 
construct  an  "intellectual  index"  of  an  individual  to  be  used  as 
a  more  dependable  indication  of  his  "general"  capacity.  But 
in  the  meantime  we  do  well  to  use  the  prevailing  tests  for  what 
they  are  worth,  not  forgetting  that  they  measure  only  within 
the  limits  of  inherited  capacity  and  not  the  whole  of  that  ca- 
pacity, that  no  method  has  been  devised  for  eliminating  the 
differential  influence  of  environment,  and  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  tests  in  determining  the  general  level  or  average  of  intelli- 
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gence  of  any  individual  is  only  approximate,  with  numerous 
chances  for  error. 

Special  Abilities — An  interesting  phase  of  intelligence  is 
that  of  highly  developed  special  abilities.  Many  kinds  of  these 
have  been  recorded,  such  as  exceptional  ability  to  do  the  sim- 
pler mathematical  processes,  in  the  performance  of  unusual 
feats  of  memory,  in  color  analysis  and  matching,  for  finding 
one's  way,  with  tools  and  in  understanding  machinery,  in 
language,  in  the  writing  of  verses,  in  rhythm  and  in  dancing, 
in  playing  or  recalling  and  reproducing  music  once  heard,  etc. 
Phenomenal  stories  are  told  of  "prodigies"  who  are  able  to 
perform  feats  of  one  kind  or  another  and  thereby  to  astonish 
the  crowd.  Often  this  special  ability  is  wholly  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  other  abilities  of  its  possessor.  The  biologist  S.  J. 
Holmes  gives  some  examples  of  special  aptitudes.  He  says, 
"Blind  Tom  who  possessed  a  phenomenal  aptitude  for  playing 
any  piece  of  music  he  may  have  heard  was  practically  an  im- 
becile. Often  these  'idiot  savants'  possess  remarkable  memory, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  described  by  Langdon  Down,  who 
could  repeat  verbatim  pages  from  a  book  that  he  had  once  read. 
Some  of  the  mathematical  prodigies  are  otherwise  mentally 
defective.  Heron  reports  a  boy,  nearly  an  idiot,  who  when 
given  a  man's  age  could  calculate  quickly  the  number  of 
minutes  he  had  lived.  Another  boy  could  multiply  any  three 
figures  with  any  three  others  almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were 
written,  although  he  was  of  a  very  low  grade  of  mentality."  ^ 
But  this  association  of  a  low  level  of  intelligence  in  general 
with  a  special  ability  is  apparently  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  Abilities  of  all  types  in  the  individual  tend  to  cor- 
relate rather  than  otherwise,  unless  some  are  developed  through 
training  to  the  neglect  of  others.  And  this  last  is  probably 
what  had  happened  in  most  of  the  cases  just  cited. 

How  can  such  unusual  traits  or  capacities  be  accounted  for  ? 
Are  they  inherited  or  acquired?  Formerly,  of  course,  like  all 
other  peculiarities  or  pathological  traits,  they  were  explained  as 
the  ])roduct  oi  inheritance.  We  are  not  so  certain  now.  The 
normal  special  abilities,  such  as  facility  in  music  or  in  some 
other  relatively  concrete  performance,  tend  to  run  in  families, 

^  The  Trend  of  the  h'ace,  p.  29 
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but  this  is  as  much  to  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  an  explana- 
tion by  environment  as  by  inheritance.  Apparently  those  spe- 
cial abilities  which  are  not  concrete  and  easily  observed,  and 
therefore  easily  imitated,  do  not  run  by  families  to  the  same 
extent  as  do  the  more  concrete  ones.  This  fact  is  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  theory  of  the  environmental  origin  and  transmis- 
sion of  special  abilities.  Neither  do  they  appear  according  to 
any  definite  Mendelian  ratio. 

Underlying  Inherited  Structures — No  doubt  there  are 
frequently  inherited  structures  w^hich  aid  in  the  acquisition  of 
special  abilities.  There  could  be  no  special  development  of 
ability  at  piano  playing  without  flexible  wrists  and  hands  and 
long  fingers,  and  these  may  be  inherited.  Musical  ability  of 
any  kind  is  not  possible  without  that  particular  nervous  struc- 
ture in  the  inner  ear  which  renders  acute  pitch  discrimination 
possible.  And  singers  must  have  vocal  cords  and  throat  and 
mouth  cavities  of  certain  types  if  they  are  to  be  remarkably 
superior.  It  is  possible  even  that  the  occurrence  of  an  unusu- 
ally large  supply  of  neurons  of  a  particular  physico-chemical 
quality  in  certain  regions  of  the  brain  may  facilitate  the  devel- 
opment of  powers,  especially  of  memory  associations,  in  those 
regions.  But  this  raises  the  question  of  the  localization  of  par- 
ticular functions  in  definite  regions  of  the  brain,  a  question 
which  is  still  undecided. 

But  the  inheritance  of  these  underlying  structures,  if  it  could 
in  all  cases  be  established,  would  not  prove  the  inheritance  of 
special  abilities.  While  the  special  abilities  could  not  be  de- 
veloped without  the  underlying  structures,  the  existence  of  the 
structure  by  no  means  guarantees  the  development  of  the  abil- 
ity. In  any  case  the  ability,  which  we  know  as  a  special  tech- 
nique, or  skill,  is  always  acquired,  whatever  its  underlying 
biological  bases.  It  should  also  be  realized  that  special  abili- 
ties are  not  so  remarkable  and  unusual  as  they  appear  to  the 
popular  mind.  Only  those  special  abilities  which  we  meet 
infrequently  seem  so  astonishing  and  so  difficult  to  account  for. 
All  of  us  use  every  day  just  as  remarkable  skills  and  think 
nothing  of  this  fact,  or  do  not  even  realize  it,  because  they  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence.  Our  use  of  a  language,  the  ability 
to  read  or  write,  the  habit  of  finding  our  way  about  the  streets 
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of  a  great  city  with  which  we  are  familiar,  with  a  minimum  of 
conscious  attention,  the  art  of  crossing  a  busy  corner,  the  so- 
ciety woman's  social  technique,  the  gambler's  ability  to  play  his 
hand,  the  professional  athlete's  mastery  of  his  game,  the  busi- 
ness man's  habit  of  reading  letters  at  a  glance,  or  of  the 
vaudeville  mystery  man's  "tricks,"  or  for  that  matter  the  mere 
ability  to  walk  or  talk,  are  quite  as  remarkable  from  the  stand- 
point of  technique  as  the  unusual  skills  achieved  by  the  "prodi- 
gies" at  whom  we  marvel. 

Alternative  Explanations — The  fact  that  the  performer 
can  give  no  account  of  how  he  acquired  the  skill  is  not  signifi- 
cant with  regard  to  the  rival  claims  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment as  causes.  The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  miore  com- 
monly distributed  skills.  A  bias  in  the  direction  of  counting 
things,  due  to  the  fixation  of  some  hysterical  trend  or  merely 
to  the  random  selection  of  a  play  interest  in  early  childhood, 
would  suffice  to  account  for  the  phenomenal  adders,  subtracters, 
multipliers,  etc.  Accountants  often  trained  themselves  to  simi- 
lar expertness  on  purpose  before  the  days  of  calculating  ma- 
chines. It  is  to  be  noted  that  many  of  the  musicians  who 
"play  any  tune  they  have  heard"  are  blind.  The  sense  of  hear- 
ing has  been  stimulated  to  compensate  for  the  lost  sense  of 
sight.  In  many  cases  the  unusual  special  ability  has  been  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  a  lead  or  interest  in  attention  developed 
by  accident  and  thereafter  persisted  in  because  of  lack  of  inter- 
ference. The  fact  that  many  of  the  "prodigies"  have  not  de- 
veloped intelligence  equally  or  even  normally  in  other  directions 
would  tend  to  show  that  their  mental  life  had  been  isolated  and 
introverted,  and  there  subjected  to  the  development  of  more  or 
less  hysterical  fixations.  Studies  of  these  types  might  reveal 
hysterical  biases  and  possibly  in  many  or  all  cases  show  that 
their  subnormal  intelligence  in  other  directions  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  inheritance  but  of  those  environmental  and  organic 
conditions  which  produce  what  Burnham  has  called  pseudo 
feeble-mi  ndcdness. 

These  rarer  and  more  sensational  types  of  special  abilities 
which  have  caught  the  attention  of  the  psychologists  are  not 
of  very  great  significance  for  our  collective  life.  But  the  more 
common  special  abilities  or  skills  have  the  greatest  significance 
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for  society.  Civilization  advances  through  the  development  of 
a  high  grade  of  skill  along  these  more  functional  or  useful,  and 
therefore  more  common,  lines.  The  art  of  a  Paderewski  or 
of  a  Rachmaninoff  is  even  more  phenomenal  than  that  of  a 
Blind  Tom  and  at  least  as  difficult  to  attain,  but  it  surprises  us 
less  because  we  understand  the  technique  of  its  attainment. 
The  ability  to  count  and  measure  electrons  is  much  more  re- 
markable than  that  of  multiplying  three  numbers  by  three  other 
numbers  rapidly,  and  we  know  that  the  former  technique  was 
acquired.  So  may  the  latter  be  acquired  by  the  accountant  in 
a  perfectly  normal  manner.  It  is  only  when  we  find  an  appar- 
ently imbecile  boy  performing  such  feats  that  we  are  aston- 
ished. We  need  to  know  more  about  hysteria  and  fixations  and 
the  working  of  the  subnormal  mind  in  personalities  isolated  by 
their  defect  to  supplement  our  theories  of  inheritance,  if  we  are 
to  understand  better  the  occurrence  of  unusual  abilities. 
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CHAPTER  XV 
RACE,   NATIONALITY,  CLASS 

In  the  preceding  chapter  those  inherited  and  acquired  general 
traits  and  sets  which  characterize  the  individual  as  an  organism 
functioning  in  a  ps}xho-social  situation  were  reviewed  and  an- 
alyzed. In  the  present  chapter  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the 
preceding  chapter  will  be  applied  to  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  major  and  outstanding  groupings  of  mankind.  To  what 
extent  do  races,  the  sexes,  nationalities,  and  social  classes  differ 
in  intelligence  and  to  what  are  the  differences  due?  The 
answer  to  the  first  of  these  two  questions  is  best  secured  by 
examining  the  results  of  the  mental  tests  already  introduced  in 
the  preceding  chapter. 

Tests  and  Race — The  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  the 
mental  tests  not  only  to  individuals  but  also  to  groups  or 
classes  of  individuals  in  order  to  secure  a  comparative  rating  of 
these  groups  or  classes  with  reference  to  each  other.  This  ap- 
plication has  been  made  especially  with  respect  to  racial  groups, 
the  sexes,  and  occupational  groups.  The  method  as  applied  to 
racial  groups  is  that  of  selecting  typical  individuals  from  a  race 
and  measuring  their  intelligence  by  means  of  approved  tests. 
Then  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  index  of  one  race  with  that 
of  another.  Such  method  is  subject  to  all  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  testing  outlined  in  the  preceding  chapter.  If 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  representative  and  well  distrib- 
uted individuals  is  selected  from  the  racial  group  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  an  approximation  to  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  group,  but  the  intelligence  thus  measured  is  only 
the  acquired  intelligence  within  the  limits  of  inherited  capacity 
and  not  the  inherited  capacity  itself.  The  degree  to  which  the 
actual  indices  of  intelligence  measured  for  a  racial  group  ap- 
proximates to  the  actual  inherited  capacity  will  depend  on  the 
environmental  factors  of  home  training,  cultural  contacts,  mo- 
tivation, oj)portunity,  etc.,  available  to  the  members  of  the 
group. 
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Race  Traits— The  supposed  race  traits  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups — the  physiological  and  anatomical,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  psychological  and  social,  on  the  other  hand. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  list  these  traits  we  should  place  under 
the  former  category  such  items  as  color  of  skin,  hair,  and  eyes, 
hair  texture,  the  shape  and  distribution  of  hair  over  the  body, 
head  shape,  and  in  a  minor  sense  size,  form  of  face,  lips,  and 
nose,  stature,  position  of  eyes,  odor,  and  possibly  certain  dif- 
ferences in  the  endocrines  and  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  al- 
though this  last  matter  has  not  been  definitely  settled.  Under 
the  psychological  and  social  characteristics  which  we  ordinarily 
associate  with  races  we  might  include  various  qualities  and  de- 
grees of  such  characteristics  or  attitudes  and  complexes  as 
education,  morals,  leligion,  superstition,  scientific  appreciation, 
mysticism,  practical  outlook,  recessive  or  aggressive  disposi- 
tion, the  various  temperaments,  commercial  or  philosophic  bent, 
absolutistic  or  democratic  governmental  institutions,  etc. 

As  between  these  two  types  of  characteristics  a  marked  dif- 
ference is  noticeable.  Both  types  vary  greatly  in  occurrence 
within  any  so-called  race.  Also  the  latter  type  changes  readily 
in  the  individual,  while  the  former  type  changes  only  or  pri- 
marily through  selection  of  the  inheritance.  The  psychological 
and  social  traits  can  be  made  to  conform  very  readily  and 
within  very  short  periods  of  time  to  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment in  which  the  members  of  the  race  are  placed.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  younger  members  of  a  race.  To  trans- 
plant them  from  one  culture  to  another  while  still  in  infancy 
renders  it  certain  that  they  will  assimilate  the  culture  into 
which  they  are  translated,  if  they  are  actually  and  fully  im- 
mersed in  it.  This  may  also  happen  in  less  degree  to  older  per- 
sons, whose  habits  or  acquired  dispositions  are  more  firmly  set. 
But  the  anatomical  and  physiological  traits  are  modified  within 
the  same  individual  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Possibly 
the  endocrine  balance  may  be  altered  by  changing  to  a  new 
physico-chemical  environment  or  by  the  adoption  of  new  habits 
of  living,  which  is  equivalent  to  changing  the  social  environ- 
ment. Of  course  disease  and  conditions  of  labor,  of  nutrition, 
and  of  climatic  pressures  may  modify  the  functioning  and 
structure  of  organs  and  tissues.    And  the  cortical  organization 
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is  always  modifiable  under  proper  environmental  pressures. 
Skin  color  is  also  subject  to  modification  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  humidity,  etc.  Some  of  the  more  stable 
somatic  characteristics,  such  as  head  shape  and  stature,  appear 
also  to  be  modified  in  the  second  generation  under  the  influence 
of  changed  conditions  of  nutrition  and  possibly  of  climate,  if 
we  accept  the  results  of  Boas'  studies. 

But  in  spite  of  these  partial  exceptions  it  appears  that  the 
fundamental  biological  structures  in  man,  with  the  exception 
of  the  cerebral  cortical  processes,  are  relatively  fixed.  The 
anatomical  and  physiological  traits  appear  to  breed  true  to  type 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  while  so  far  as  we  know  the 
complex  mental,  moral  and  social  traits  do  not  breed  true  to 
type  at  all,  but  are  wholly  acquired  from  whatever  environment 
is  dominant  for  that  race  or  group.  Accordingly  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  the  former  as  race  traits  and  of  the  latter 
as  cultural  traits.  Sometimes  we  refer  to  the  one  as  biological 
and  to  the  other  as  social.  The  fact  of  race  is  biological,  but 
the  concept  of  race  is  sociological.  That  is,  the  conceptual  or- 
ganization of  the  biological  traits  into  a  collective  racial  unity 
is  sociological,  not  biological. 

White  and  Colored — Race  comparisons  on  an  academic 
basis  in  this  country  usually  make  use  of  the  data  regarding 
Negroes  and  Whites,  and  sometimes  of  Indians.  There  seems 
to  be  no  question  but  that  the  average  levels  of  intelligence 
shown  by  Negroes  is  anywhere  from  one  to  three  years  below 
that  of  Whites  of  the  same  chronological  age.  The  army  tests 
in  the  recent  war  showed  very  few  Negroes  in  A  and  B  grades, 
while  twelve  percent  of  the  typical  Whites  belonged  to  these 
grades.  However,  in  the  lowest  passing  grade  (D — )  there 
were  seven  times  as  many  Negroes  as  Whites.  The  statistics 
as  summarized  by  Gault  are  as  follows : 


Classes 

Number  of  Cases 

Pe 

■cejit  Making  Grade 

Whites, 
Groups  I,  I 

.  111. 

93,973 

D— 
7-0 

49-0 

D 
29.7 

C— 
12.9 

c 

25.0 

5-7 

c+ 

12.0 
2.0 

B 

8.0 

0.6 

A 
41 

Negroes 
Group  IV. 

18,891 

0.1 
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The  groups  of  Whites  and  Negroes  were  comparable  as  to 
composition. 

The  results  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Pyle  ^  are  Interesting  in 
this  connection.  He  gave  a  series  of  tests  to  a  group  of  grade 
school  Negro  children  in  Missouri  and  compared  the  results 
with  those  obtained  from  the  same  tests  given  to  white  chil- 
dren. The  absolute  superiority  in  technique  of  the  Whites  over 
the  Negroes  indicated  by  the  army  tests  is  clearly  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Pyle's  data,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  comparing  the 
relative  efficiency  of  the  two  races  in  the  several  tests  made. 
Columns  (4)  and  (7)  also  indicate  the  degree  to  which  the 
negro  children  approached  the  white  children  in  the  various 
tests. 


Boys 

Girls 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Percent 

which 

Percent 

which 

Type  of  Tests 

White 
score 

Negro 
score 

negro 

score  is 

of  white  2 

White 
score 

Negro 
score 

negro 

score  is 

of  white  2 

Rote   Memory 

34-8 

24.6 

68.5 

36.1 

28.3 

76.6 

Substitution 

28.7 

13.6 

44.0 

33-0 

I5-I 

42.6 

Logical  Memory 

24.4 

197 

80.3 

25.3 

20.1 

78.4 

Manthanometer  ^ 

16.6 

I2.g6 

78.2 

17.5 

13.0 

73.8 

^  Dr.  Pyle's  data,  taken  from  his  Nature  and  Development  of  Learning 
Capacity,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  1925,  are  used  extensively  in  this  chap- 
ter for  purposes  of  economy  of  space.  They  cover  at  one  and  the  same 
time  differences  of  race,  sex,  age,  and  geographic  distribution.  They  are 
also  reasonably  typical  and  carefully  induced. 

2  Averaged  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  scored  at  each  age  from  eight 
to  sixteen. 

3  Dr.  Pyle  describes  the  Manthanometer  test  as  "A  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  complicated  form  of  sensori-motor  learning.  .  .  .  The  subject 
must  keep  in  mind  some  rather  complicated  instructions.  He  must  keep 
going  several  simultaneous  processes.  The  experiment  requires  in  a  rather 
high  degree  what  is  commonly  called  attention  or  concentration.  In  my 
opinion  this  experiment  measures  not  only  general  learning  capacity  but  a 
specific  type  of  ability,  the  type  required  in  operating  complex  machinery. 
...  A  person  capable  of  carrying  on  only  one  process  at  a  time  does  not 
succeed  well  at  this  experiment." 
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These  results  are  difficult  to  explain  by  a  theory  of  inherited 
racial  inferiority,  since  the  negro  children  apparently  were 
better  relative  to  white  children  in  the  difficult  tests  than  in  the 
simple  ones. 

In  tests  given  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Pyle  by  Mrs.  Lappin 
to  five  hundred  Indian  boys  and  girls,  the  average  score  of 
Indian  boys  approaches  most  nearly  to  that  of  white  boys  in 
logical  memory  tests  (80.1  percent),  next  in  concrete  rote 
memory  tests  (72.8  percent),  third  in  substitution  tests  (60.9 
percent),  fourth  in  abstract  rote  memory  tests  (60.8  percent), 
fifth  in  word  building  tests  (44.5  percent),  sixth  in  analogue 
tests  (34.6  percent),  and  seventh  in  free  association  tests  (28.8 
percent).  The  order  in  which  the  average  scores  of  Indian 
girls  approach  those  of  white  girls  is,  concrete  rote  memory, 
(70.2  percent),  abstract  rote  memory  (65.9  percent),  logical 
memory  (63.5  percent),  substitution  (57.1  percent),  word 
building  (42.2  percent),  analogues  (30.6  percent),  and  free 
association  (30.5  percent). 

Heredity  and  Environment  in  Race — The  following 
table  compiled  from  Dr.  Pyle's  data  shows  the  order  of  the 
relative  efficiency  in  the  several  tests  of  both  negro  and  white 
children  to  be  largely  similar.  The  order  of  efficiency  is  the 
same  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  each  race. 

Negro White 

Rote  Memory  Rote  Memory 

Logical  Memory  Sul)stitution 

Substitution  Logical  Memory 

Manthanomctcr Manthanometcr 

The  relative  efficiency  of  negro  and  Indian  children  of  both 
sexes  in  the  several  tests  as  compared  with  the  efficiency  of 
white  children  was  shown  in  the  preceding  section.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer  Dr.  Pyle's  data  indicate  that 
negro  and  Indian  boys  do  least  well  as  compared  with  the 
Whites  in  the  more  academic  test,  in  which  i)rcsumably  they 
have  least  practice,  and  best  in  those  tests  in  which  their  gen- 
eral experience  with  the  adjustment  problems  of  life  tends  to 
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count  most.  Making  due  allowance  for  differences  in  training 
and  traditions  of  girls  as  compared  with  boys,  the  same  state- 
ment appears  to  hold  for  negro  and  Indian  girls. 

Miss  Strong's  results  ^  also  appear  to  justify  such  a  con- 
clusion. She  found  from  a  comparison  of  city  white  children, 
mill  children  (wdiite)  and  colored  children,  that  the  white  mill 
children  were  more  closely  related  to  the  negro  children  than 
to  the  city  white  children  in  two  out  of  three  types  of  results. 
Of  those  children  that  were  more  than  one  year  retarded  in 
school  work  she  found  only  5.4  percent  of  the  city  white  chil- 
dren, 18.3  percent  of  the  mill  children,  and  25.6  percent  of  the 
colored  children.  Of  those  more  than  one  year  above  normal, 
10.4  percent  of  the  city  white  children,  and  of  the  other  two 
classes  none.  Of  those  who  were  doing  normal  work,  84.2 
percent  of  the  city  white  children  belonged  to  this  class,  81.6 
percent  of  the  mill  children,  and  74.4  percent  of  the  negro 
children. 

Other  facts  which  appear  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  so- 
called  racial  differences  in  intelligence  are  due  largely  to 
environmental  influences  upon  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
mental  and  manual  and  sensory  skills  required  by  the  tests  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  grading  of  Italians  and  Negroes 
corresponded  much  more  closely  than  did  that  of  the  Negroes 
and  Whites  as  a  whole.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Negroes  and 
Indians  who  seem  to  vary  from  each  other  in  relation  to  their 
cultural  opportunities  rather  than  on  a  basis  of  absolute  race 
differences.  Also,  the  northern  Negro  tests  to  much  better  ad- 
vantage than  the  southern  Negro.  Of  course  it  may  be  urged 
that  in  the  last  two  instances  there  is  a  selection  on  the  basis 
of  inherited  ability — that  the  Indians  of  greatest  ability  are 
selected  for  culture  and  the  brighter  Negroes  go  north  while 
the  naturally  dull  ones  stay  in  the  south — and  to  some  extent 
this  contention  must  be  true.  But  it  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  19  percent  of  the  southern  Negroes  included  in  the  army 
tests  had  received  no  schooling,  while  only  seven  percent  of 
the  northern  Negroes  had  suffered  a  like  disadvantage. 

In  regard  to  the  environmental  disadvantage  of  the  Negro, 

_•*  "Tlirce  Hundred  Fifty  White  and  Colored  Children  Measured  hy  the 
Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence,"  Pcd.  Sent.,  Vol.  XXII,  pp. 
521-8. 
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Long,  an  educated  member  of  the  race,  makes  some  pertinent 
remarks :  *'One  who  has  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  en- 
vironment of  the  average  negro  child — separated  from  the  cul- 
ture of  the  community  in  which  he  Hves;  reared  in  a  home 
without  books,  without  stimulating  conversation,  in  the  most 
undesirable  location ;  kc[^t  in  a  schoolroom  under  a  teacher  who, 
perchance,  has  finished  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade;  and  plied  with 
religious  beliefs  that  are  but  one  step  removed  from  crass 
superstition,  beliefs  shot  through  with  the  other  worldliness  of 
the  Dark  Ages — understands,  or  fancies  that  he  understands, 
a  very  potent  reason  why  the  army  scores  for  Negroes  were  not 
high  and  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  other- 
wise." ° 

Italians  and  Native  Americans — ^Very  similar  results 
have  been  found  to  hold  for  a  comparison  of  Italians  and 
native  Americans.  The  conclusions  of  Miss  Margaret  Mead 
who  studied  children  of  similar  social  background  in  a  New 
Jersey  town,  serve  to  illustrate  this  fact.  Her  conclusions 
follow :  "The  Italians  are  definitely  inferior  to  the  Americans 
if  judged  by  test  showing  alone.  Therefore,  if  grading  and 
promotion  were  to  be  governed  by  test  results  the  Italians 
would  be  placed  clearly  at  a  disadvantage  in  competing  with 
the  American  children  in  these  schools. 

"The  scores  of  the  Italians  have  been  shown  to  be  influenced 
by  the  factors  of  language,  as  demonstrated  by  the  classification 
according  to  language  spoken  at  home;  by  the  length  of  time 
the  parent  has  been  in  this  country,  this  factor  being  some- 
what interwoven  with  the  language  factor;  and  by  the  social 
status  of  the  parent. 

"This  would  indicate  that 

"Intelligence-test  scores  of  foreign  children,  particularly 
group  tests  involving  the  use  of  language,  are  subject  to 
vitiation  by  the  above-mentioned  factors. 

"Classification  of  foreign  children,  in  schools  where 
they  have  to  compete  with  American  children,  on  the  l)asis 
of  group  intelligence-test  findings  alone,  is  not  a  just 
evaluation  of  the  child's  innate  capacity."  " 

«  I.on^r,  K.  II.,  "Race  and  Mental  Tests,"  Opportunity,  Vol.  I,  p.  28. 
"Quoted    l)v    M.   J.    Herskovitz,    "Brains    and    the    Immigrant,"    Nation 
(N.  Y.),  CXX,  p.  140. 
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In  these  cases  language  differences  appear  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  disparity  in  test  results.  The  influence  of  the 
language  difficulty  may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following 
table  drawn  from  Miss  Mead's  studies. 


Language  Sj^okcn  in  the 

Home 

Number 

Index 

of   Brightness 

Italian 

82 

65.00 

Italian  and  some  English 

100 

70.00 

English  and  some  Italian 
English 

64 
22, 

73.90 
72.9Z 

It  is  not  possible  now  to  settle  finally  the  question  of  relative 
inherited  race  superiority  and  inferiority.  But  it  may  be  well 
to  note  that  psychologists  and  sociologists  are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute differences  in  intelligence  between  the  races  more  to 
cultural  transmission  or  "social  heredity"  than  to  chromosome 
transmission  or  biological  heredity.  However,  there  may  well 
be  minor  differences  in  intelligence  due  to  inheritance.  If  it 
can  be  shown,  as  some  anthropologists  believe,  that  racial  dif- 
ferences depend  largely  on  inherited  differences  in  endocrine 
supply  and  distribution,  this  difference  in  endocrines  might  con- 
ceivably reflect  itself  in  intelligence  levels,  although  we  have  at 
present  little  or  no  direct  evidence  to  support  such  a  theory. 
If  differences  in  neural  structure  could  also  be  established  be- 
tween the  members  of  any  two  races  this  fact  might  lead  to 
the  same  general  conclusion.  But  endocrine  differences  might 
be  expected  more  easily  to  lead  to  differences  in  emotional  atti- 
tude and  expression.  Whether  the  different  emotional  atti- 
tudes of  various  races  can  be  traced  to  such  a  cause  or  w^hether 
they  are  dependent  upon  different  conditions  of  living  and 
different  customs  and  traditions  we  cannot  now  say.  Southern 
peoples  are  more  expressive  of  their  emotions,  are  of  a  more 
active  temperament,  gesticulate  and  exclaim  more  than  northern 
peoples.  But  this  may  be  the  result  of  their  constant  outdoor 
life  which  leads  to  much  association  and  interstimulation  and 
to  the  constant  need  for  adjustment.  Their  religion  also  seems 
to  be  less  intellectual  and  more  ritualistic,  and  they  also  have 
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more  illiteracy.  Perhaps  their  more  general  habit  of  submit- 
ting to  autocratic  government  in  spite  of  their  impulsive  dis- 
positions may  also  go  back  to  the  matter  of  education,  or  the 
lack  of  it. 

Mental  Defect  and  Race — Certainly  we  find  more 
mental  defect  in  the  so-called  inferior  races.  Odum  found  in 
Philadelphia  that  Negroes  showed  6.3  percent  feeble-minded- 
ness  among  school  children  as  against  3.9  percent  for  the 
WHiites.  Of  course  feeble-mindedness  is  an  individual  trait 
and  not  in  any  sense  a  race  trait  as  such.  For  that  matter, 
perhaps  none  of  the  traits  which  we  call  racial  are  anything 
but  individual  traits  which  we  assimilate  or  impute  variously 
to  the  several  so-called  races  because  of  their  more  frequent 
occurrence  among  some  peoples  than  among  others.  That  is 
why  earlier  in  this  chapter  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  so-called 
race  traits  are  biological,  but  the  so-called  races  are  sociological 
concepts  rather  than  biological  facts.  We  group  together,  con- 
ceptually, those  individual  traits  which  by  prepossession  or 
from  observed  juxtaposition  we  feel  properly  belong  together 
and  call  them  in  this  collective  conceptual  synthesis  a  race. 
Feeble-mindedness  is  found  more  frequently  correlated  with 
dark  skins  and  kinky  hair  and  other  "Negro"  characteristics 
than  with  the  "White"  characteristics.  But  we  know  of  no 
inherent  biological  affinity  of  feeble-mindedness  for  the  one  set 
of  traits  as  against  the  other.  Yet  this  inherited  affinity  would 
have  to  exist  if '  feeble-mindedness  was  a  part  of  the  race 
heredity  of  the  Negro,  instead  of  being  merely  a  matter  of 
statistical  distribution  on  the  basis  of  social  selection. 

The  reasons  for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  feeble- 
mindedness among  the  inferior  races  seem  to  be  primarily  so- 
cial. Isolated  rural  environments  and  standards  of  living  and 
achievement  generally  do  not  readily  eliminate  feeble-minded- 
ness. Even  among  the  WHiites  there  is  twice  as  high  a  rate  of 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  less  intellectually  competitive  rural 
districts  as  in  the  cities.  Negroes  lived  in  a  rural  environment 
before  coming  to  America  and  they  have  continued  to  do  so 
since  their  arrival  here.  And  the  larger  part  of  the  negro  pop- 
ulation now  living  in  cities  was  born  and  brought  up  in  rural 
comnuinitics,  while  the  white  population  has  a  much  longer 
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urban  history.  Negroes  also  undergo  more  physical  stress  be- 
fore and  after  birth.  Infections  are  more  numerous,  malnutri- 
tion and  undernutrition,  toxins,  drug  addictions,  bad  housing 
conditions,  sanitation,  and  the  opportunity  for  the  practice  of 
normal  hygiene,  all  show  up  less  favorably  for  the  Negroes 
than  for  the  Whites  and  tell  upon  their  general  biological 
organization  and  predispose  them  towards  retardation  and 
acquired  feeble-mindedness.  If  we  add  to  these  more  physi- 
ological influences  of  environment  the  fact  that  the  Negroes 
have  less  cultural  opportunity  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
show  up  to  a  disadvantage  in  intelligence  tests,  regardless  of 
the  question  of  biological  race  chfferences  as  such. 

Variations  With  Age — It  was  also  observed  by  Odum 
that  negro  children  of  the  earlier  ages  showed  a  closer  cor- 
respondence to  white  levels  in  intellectual  tests  than  did  the 
older  negro  children.  Some  writers  attribute  this  increasing 
disparity  with  increasing  age  to  organic  changes  occurring  in 
the  Negro  due  to  inheritance.  There  may  possibly  be  some 
such  changes,  of  which  we  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  safer  to 
attribute  this  relative  lowering  of  intelligence  with  the  ap- 
proach of  maturity,  where  it  exists,  to  acquired  general  changes 
of  an  organic  and  mental  sort.  The  older  children  among 
Negroes  are  taken  from  school  and  put  to  work  earlier  than 
white  children,  they  are  less  regular  in  school  attendance,  their 
recreation  is  less  well  supervised  and  therefore  less  normal, 
they  form  bad  physiological  and  mental  habits,  they  develop 
inferiority  complexes  and  therefore  feel  less  motivation  to 
study,  with  the  result,  possibly,  that  they  even  develop  pseudo 
feeble-mindedness  in  the  more  extreme  cases.  Their  oppor- 
tunities for  study  at  home  and  for  restful  sleep  are  also  poorer 
than  for  white  children,  and  their  nutrition  and  hygiene  are 
inferior.  Such  handicaps  may  be  even  more  important  than 
those  of  inheritance,  racial  or  individual,  in  lowering  the  in- 
tellectual levels  of  negro  children  by  comparison  with  Whites. 

Dr.  Pyle's  results  in  the  matter  of  the  relative  intelligence 
showings  for  Negroes  and  Whites  at  different  age  periods  are 
interesting.  His  tests  were  performed  upon  school  children. 
This  eliminates  the  selective  factor  working  adversely  with 
reference  to  negro  children  in  age  period  comparisons  for  the 
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population  as  a  whole  due  to  the  circumstance  that  negro  chil- 
dren are  more  frequently  forced  out  of  school  by  economic  or 
other  circumstances  not  necessarily  connected  with  their  learn- 
ing capacity.  On  the  other  hand  it  selects  somewhat  in  favor 
of  the  brighter  negro  children  of  more  advanced  age  groups  in 
mixed  schools,  where  those  of  lowest  intelligence  would  be 
eliminated  in  the  lower  grades,  in  comparative  tests  with  the 
white  children.  But  Dr.  Pyle's  tests  were  made  upon  children 
in  segregated  schools.  Hence  this  comparative  elimination  in 
favor  of  the  average  intelligence  of  the  negro  children  of  the 
upper  ages  would  obtain  but  slightly  if  at  all.  His  figures, 
showing  the  average  relative  percentage  scores  of  negro  school 
children  in  comparison  with  white  school  children  (taken  as 
lOO  percent  efficient),  are  as  follows: 


Ages 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Negro  boys 

59 

52 

65 

6q 

74 

80 

Negro  girls 

63 

6S 

68 

71 

72 

7^ 

Apparently  bringing  the  negro  child  out  of  the  home  en- 
vironm^  into  the  school  environment  improves  his  intelligence 
showing  more  rapidly  than  the  same  transition  improves  the 
intelligence  showing  of  the  white  child.  If  other  things  were 
equal  this  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  white  child  is  of 
inferior  natural  ability.  But  other  things  are  not  equal.  The 
explanation  of  this  better  relative  showing  of  the  negro  child 
is  apparently  to  be  found  in  an  environmental  situation — the 
fact  that  the  superiority  of  the  Negro's  school  environment 
over  his  home  environment  is  more  marked  than  that  of  the 
white  child's  school  environment  over  his  home  environment. 
Certainly  we  should  scarcely  be  justified  in  predicating  feeble- 
mindedness as  a  racial  trait  of  a  group  which  apparently  shows 
a  relative  acceleration  of  learning  in  the  years  up  to  fifteen, 
although  as  an  individual  trait  defective  mentality,  neuroses, 
and  other  personality  distortions  probably  occur  more  fre- 
cjucntly  among  Negroes  and  other  depressed  races  than  among 
Whites. 
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Race  an  Abstraction,  Not  a  Concrete  Objective  Fact 
— -What  has  been  said  by  way  of  comparison  of  Negroes  and 
Whites  might  be  affirmed,  with  suitable  modifications  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances,  of  any  two  races.  These  two  races 
have  been  utihzed  for  illustration  of  the  general  principles  re- 
garding race  differences  because  there  are  more  data  available 
regarding  them.  We  should  be  very  careful  about  speaking 
of  inherited  racial  differences,  especially  in  the  mental  sphere. 
There  is  more  justification  for  speaking  of  inherited  race  dif- 
ferences in  connection  with  purely  biological  traits.  But  even 
here  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  we  are  dealing  with  individ- 
ual or  racial  traits.  Race  is,  after  all,  primarily  an  abstract 
synthetic  concept,  a  class  term,  used  to  symbolize  a  conceptual 
synthesis  of  a  great  many  characteristics  which  we  more  or  less 
arbitrarily  agree  to  call  collectively  by  some  specific  race  name. 
Its  unity  is  merely  an  abstraction  existing  as  a  statistical  mean 
or  average  In  our  own  minds,  without  concrete  objective  reality. 
There  is  no  one  person  in  a  so-called  race  who  is  wholly  typical 
of  our  abstract  and  synthetic  concept  of  that  race.  Nor  do  we 
find  any  conclusive  unity  or  identity  of  traits  in  the  various 
members  of  a  so-called  race.  Always  the  extremes  of  traits 
within  a  race  show  greater  differences  than  do  the  means  of 
any  two  races.  Also  there  are  large  numbers  of  a  people  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  classify  definitely  and  scientifically  within  one 
race  as  against  another,  except  on  arbitrary  grounds.  Thus 
we  classify  in  this  country  as  Negro  any  person  known  to  have 
traces  of  Negro  "blood,"  even  though  only  a  small  proportion 
of  his  inheritance  may  have  come  from  Negro  ancestry.  Race 
is  therefore  primarily  an  abstract  statistical  concept,  based  on 
averages  of  certain  isolable  traits,  and  not  a  concrete  biological 
and  psychological  fact.  It  is  a  collective  or  social  concept.  But 
it  is  not  wholly  divorced  from  concrete  biological  traits.  In 
fact  the  statistical  average  is  built  up  around  a  synthesis  of  con- 
crete biological  traits.  These  constitute  the  basis  of  race  dis- 
tinctions. Recognized  as  such,  race  is  an  effective  social  symbol 
by  means  of  which  we  control  human  relationships  and  compel 
collective  adjustments  on  a  wide  scale.  As  an  abstract  or  con- 
ceptual social  phenomenon  race  is  very  real.  So  also  is  race 
prejudice,  which  is  a  psycho-social  phenomenon  growing  out  of 
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our  abstract  synthetic  concept  of  race  and  reenforced  by  it. 
Not  all  realities  are  biological  and  concrete.  Some  are  abstract 
and  social.  And  the  latter  may  be  as  powerful  for  control 
purposes  as  the  former.  But  we  should  not  confuse  an  abstract 
conceptual  social  fact  with  a  concrete  biological  one  in  our 
thinking. 

Urban  and  Rural  Children  Compared — The  retardation 
in  the  development  of  rural  children  is  shown  by  the  experi- 
ments by  Dr.  P.  E.  Collings  under  Dr.  Pyle's  direction.  The 
table  gives  the  efficiency  of  rural  as  compared  with  urban 
children  according  to  the  substitution  test. 


Age 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 
95 
100 

Ave. 
78 
81 

Boys 

60 

65 

68 

81 

82 

98 

Girls 

56 

61 

76 

80 

97 

97 

Dr.  Pyle  summarizes  his  conclusions  as  follows : 

"One  interesting  fact  which  the  table  shows  is  that  at  age 
eight  the  rural  children  are  but  little  over  half  as  efficient  as 
are  city  children  and  that  as  they  grow  older  they  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  efficiency  of  city  children.  .  .  . 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  legitimate  explanation  for  the  facts 
is  as  follows :  ( I ) '  The  country  children  show  up  more  poorly 
partly  because  they  really  have  poorer  learning  capacity  than 
do  city  children  and  partly  because  of  poorer  training.  The 
young  rural  children  get  very  little  attention  in  school.  When 
given  an  exi)eriment,  they  do  not  so  readily  understand  what  is 
expected  of  them,  and  do  not  know  so  well  how  to  take  hold 
of  tasks  given  them,  because  they  have  not  had  much  practice 
that  would  prepare  them  for  such  things. 

"(2)  In  the  later  years,  the  rural  children  come  nearer  to  the 
city  children  ])artly  because  they  have  gained  somewhat,  rela- 
tively, by  training,  and  partly  because  in  rural  communities 
more  dull  children  drop  out  of  school  than  is  the  case  in  the 
city." 
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Pressey  and  Thomas  obtained  similar  results :  "A  group  of 
unselected  country  children  rate  about  a  year  and  a  half  in 
mental  age  below  city  children."  But  they  also  found  that  "the 
children  in  a  good  farming  district  average  above  children  in 
a  poor  farming  district.  Like  Collings  and  Pyle,  they  find  the 
evidence  from  such  tests  less  trustworthy  for  country  than  for 
urban  children.  They  urge  "that  the  usual  type  of  intelligence 
tests  does  not  give  adequate  measures  of  the  ability  of  country 
children;  performance  tests  and  materials  more  relative  to  their 
environment  are  needed." 

Occupational  Differences — The  tests  reveal  differences 
in  mental  efficiency  according  to  occupational  classes.  Dr. 
Hornell  Hart  has  summarized  these  data  as  follows.  'Tn  the 
three  cities  in  which  are  located  the  Universities  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Wisconsin,  studies  have  severally  been  made  by  psy- 
chologists from  those  universities  to  determine  the  comparative 
abilities  of  the  children  of  men  of  different  occupational  levels. 
In  each  of  the  three  studies  the  children  of  professional  men 
average  by  far  the  highest  in  mental-test  ability,  the  children  of 
business  men  next  highest,  skilled  workmen's  children  next  and 
the  children  of  unskilled  laborers  lower  than  any  of  the  above 
three  occupational  groups."  ^     His  tabular  data  follow : 


Occupation 

Indiana 
Study 

Columbus 
Study 

Madison 
Study 

Professional 
Business 
Skilled  Trades 
Unskilled  Labor 
Farming 
Number  Tested 

83 
66 
47 
39 
27 
1,206 

1.42 

1.26 

1.22 

.83 

228 

114 

104 

97 

89 

94 

2,782 

For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  following  table  showing  the 
"distribution  of  intelligence  of  school  children  by  occupation  of 
parents  in  the  Isle  of  Wight"  ^  is  cited. 

■^  Hart,  Hornell,  "Occupational  Dififerential  Fecundity,"  Scientific  Monthlv, 

XIX:  527-32. 

s  Taken  by  permission  from  Hector  MacDonakl,  "The  Social  Distribution 
of  Intelligence  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  XVI : 
123-29. 
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lOO 105 


Mana 


108.7 


Professional 


106.6 


Higher  Commercial 

Class  103.3 


Foremen 


103. 1 


Engineers 
100.8 


Shopkeeping 
Class        100.7 


99.1 


99.1 


99-9         Army,  Navy,  Police,  Postmen 
99.3J        Metal  Workers,  Shipbuilders 

Building  Trades 

Miscellaneous  Industrial  Workers 


97-9 


97-4 


96.7 


Miners  and  Quarrymcn  excluding  Managers,  Fore- 
men 

Seamen,  Bargemen,  Boatmen,  etc. 


Agriculture,  all  classes 


96.0  Low  grade  occupations,  laborers. 


Conclusions  Regarding  Geographic  and  Occupational 
Differences — The  results  of  tests  here  cited  are  fairly  typical 
of  a  larj^e  body  of  data  now  available.  They  show  clearly 
that  rural  children  test  below  urban  children  and  the  children 
of  manual  laborers  (to  which  class  farmers  in  the  main  be- 
long) below  tho.se  of  professional  and  business  men.  The  ex- 
planations are  still  largely  matters  of  inference.  But  we  are 
prfjbably  safe  in  saying  that  the  more  strenuous  competition  of 
])rofcssioiial  and  business  life  selects  a  higher  grade  of  native 
ability  than  do  tlie  mannal  occupations.    But  there  are  undoubt- 
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edly  other  factors  also,  one  of  which  is  difference  ni  language 
fadlity.    After  making  due  allowance  for  selective  ehmn.ation 
Dr  Collings'  data  show  that,  as  in  the  case  of  negro  children 
the  shift  from  the  home  environment  to  that  of  the  school 
.reatly  improves  their  relative  rating.     The  school  tend^  to 
equalize  environments  which  previously  were  very  dissimilar 
with  regard  to  language  facility,  cultural  contacts  and  interests 
Tnd  eva.  in  the  matter  of  general  morale  and  habits  of  mental 
and   physical   accuracy,   hygiene,   etc.^      Simi  ar    contrasts   m 
home  environments  exist  with  respect  to  laboring  and  business 
and  professional  classes  in  the  city.  ^      -^  ,       ,        t. 

Sex  DiFFERENCES-The  data  used  by  Dr.  Pyle  also  show 
differences  in  efficiency  between  the  sexes,  as  is  indicated  in 
the  comparative  tables  above.     In  most  forms  of  learning  the 
crirls  showed  most  improvement  in  the  years  before  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  the  boys  after  that  age  period.    This  variation  was 
attributed  to  differences  in  physiological  maturity.    It  may  also 
have  had  something  to  do  with  differences  in  interests  sanc- 
tioned by  the  community  and  by  tradition  for  the  two  sexes. 
The  boys  were  generally  behind  the  girls  until  after  puberty 
when  the  boys  appeared  to  catch  up  and  forge  ahead.     In  th  s 
connection  the  important  environmental  fact  should  be  remem- 
bered, that,  according  to  custom  and  economic  circumstances 
the  intellectually  competitive  career  of  most  girls  ends  at  t^ie 
close  of  puberty  and  the  close  of  their  school  days,  while  that 
of  boys  begins  at  this  period.    Girls  compete  with  boys  and  with 
one  another  for  intellectual  and  social  standing  mainly  m  their 
earlier  years.    Boys  are  often  impatient  of  their  school  work  m 
anticipation  of  the  real  "battle  of  life"  which  is  to  come  later. 
The    statement  that  the   "superiority   of  girls   is   greater    in 
mechanical,  motor  forms  of  learning  than  m  the   forms  of 
learning  involving  reasoning"  is  to  be  expected  m  the  light  of 
the  training  and  problems  encountered  by  the  two  sexes.     Dr. 
Helen  P  Thompson  (Wooley)  found  in  her  laboratory  experi- 
ments that  women  had  better  memories  and  were  more  rapid 
in  associative  thinking,  while  men  were  more  ingenious.     Men 

9  The  author  speaks  advisedly  regarding  contrasts  in  home  environments. 
A  cultural  and  standard  of  living  survey  of  a  township  in  the  same  county 
was  made  under  his  direction  by  Dr.  Ceilings. 
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were  also  more  socially  minded  and  women  more  interested  in 
religious  matters.  She  concluded  that  the  original  mental  dif- 
ferences between  the  sexes  were  slight.  Others  have  pointed 
out  that  men  are  more  interested  in  events  and  things  and 
women  in  persons  and  emotions,  also  that  women  appear  to 
have  a  bent  for  domesticity  and  children  while  men  seem  to 
prefer  business  and  professional  contacts  and  to  do  better  in 
them.  Few  would  claim  that  these  variations  are  due  directly 
to  heredity,  but  the  differences  in  physiology  and  anatomy  of 
the  two  sexes  doubtless  cooperate  with  differences  in  tradition 
and  custom  in  determining  the  two  sexes  in  the  acquisition  of 
their  interests  and  skills.  There  appears  to  be  no  clear  evidence 
that  the  native  intellectual  capacity  of  the  two  sexes  differs 
materially. 

Nationality — Nationality  would  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a 
biological  fact,  although  there  are  biological  elements  included 
in  it.  It  is  primarily  a  social  category.  The  members  of  a 
nationality  are  not  necessarily  all  of  the  same  race,  although 
there  is  some  tendency  in  this  direction,  since  consciousness  of 
race  similarity  is  one  of  the  strongest  subjective  bonds  binding 
a  people  together.  They  do  not  need  to  be  of  the  same  region 
geographically,  although  a  nationality  originates  in  a  particular 
geographic  region.  The  Jews  afford  an  example  of  a  national- 
ity which  has  remained  strongly  unified  spiritually  although  the 
members  are  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Some  writers, 
among  them  Jews,  are  doubtful  whether  the  Jewish  people  can 
be  characterized  as  of  a  single  race.  Yet  they  think  of  them- 
selves as  a  single  people  closely  bound  together  by  unbreakable 
ties,  especially  of  religion  and  culture. 

The  Elements  of  Nationality — The  essential  and  indis- 
pensable elements  of  nationality  therefore  are  social.  The  chief 
of  these  elements  are  a  common  language,  a  common  culture, 
including  a  common  history  through  at  least  part  of  their 
career,  common  traditions,  customs,  conventions,  religion,  etc. 
And  over  and  above  all  this  there  should  be  a  collective  con- 
sciousness of  their  similarities  in  the  respects  mentioned.  That 
is,  each  one  should  be  vividly  aware  that  other  members  of  his 
national  group  are  like  himself  and  that  they  have  ex])eriences 
and  interests  in  common  with  hiuL     Without  this  conscious- 
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ness  of  kind,  the  psycho-social  elements  in  the  nationality  may 
themselves  dissolve  and  disappear  under  the  influence  of  con- 
flicting- pressures  from  other  psycho-social  and  mstitutional  en- 
vironments, if  these  are  not  regulated  or  controlled.  Each 
nationality  has  its  own  forms  of  characteristic  mstitutions,  its 
own  religion  or  version  of  a  common  rehgion,  its  legends,  be- 
liefs, rites  and  rituals,  its  mores  and  folkways,  its  own  customs 
and  traditions.  These  may  vary  in  details  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  if  the  nationality  lacks  geographic  unity,  but  they 
retain  their  identity  or  similarity  in  their  larger  and  more 
fundamental  aspects. 

The  Unity  of  Nationality — This  unity  of  nationahty 
comes  through  the  integration  of  the  same  or  similar  behavior 
patterns  in  the  cerebral  cortexes  of  all  the  members  of  the 
nationality.  These  common  cortical  behavior  patterns  are  in- 
duced through  the  psycho-social  pressures  of  communication 
and  the  common  access  of  aU  members  to  the  stored  symbols 
and  meaning  complexes  of  the  common  psycho-social  environ- 
ment. Those  very  elements  mentioned  above,  which  are  the 
visible  signs  of  a  common  nationality,  are  also  in  large  part  the 
psycho-social  environmental  factors  which  produce  the  cortical 
and  conscious,  or  subconscious,  similarity  and  awareness  of 
similarity  which  constitute  the  content  of  their  nationality. 
Of  course  this  cortical  basis  of  national  unity  is  organic,  but 
it  is  superinduced  by  the  environment  and  is  highly  flexible  and 
not  inherited.  Race  similarity,  where  it  exists,  is  the  only 
hereditary  basis  of  national  unity.  But  consciousness  of  race, 
with  its  usual  correlate  of  race  prejudice,  may  be  a  very 
strong  factor  in  maintaining  a  nationality  and  the  common 
feeling  of  support  for  it. 

Classes What  has  been  said  about  the  behavior  of  nation- 
alities holds  very  largely  also  with  respect  to  classes.  Classes 
are  ordinarily  smaller  groups,  usually  possessing  some  degree 
of  self-consciousness,  within  larger  social  groupings  such  as 
nationalities,  states,  or  other  larger  classes.  ^  Classes  are  usu- 
ally integrated  objectively  around  some  one  interest  or  aim,  or 
consciousness  of  similarity  of  purpose,  or  defensive  interest 
which  seems  very  important  to  those  allying  themselves  with 
the  class  behavior  and  partaking  of  the  collective  or  class  con- 
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sciousness.  Nationalities  which  are  integrated  on  a  defensive 
basis  or  because  of  the  recognition  of  common  interests  are 
also  classes.  We  also  speak  of  classes  in  a  purely  objective 
sense,  where  group  self-consciousness  or  consciousness  of  col- 
lective interests  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  as  when  for  ex- 
ample we  distinguish  laboring  classes  in  general  from  clerical 
classes. 

Bases  of  Class  Integr.\tion — In  our  modern  society  this 
common  interest  is  very  likely  to  be  basically  economic,  al- 
though it  may  appear,  when  viewed  more  superficially,  to  be 
primarily  political,  cultural,  religious,  esthetic,  feministic,  or 
otherwise.  Similarity  of  race  and  of  nationality  is  not  nec- 
essary to  class  unity,  but  it  is  very  helpful  because  of  the 
strength  of  this  appeal.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  members 
of  the  same  class  shall  have  the  same  psycho-social  and  institu- 
tional consciousness  and  alliances,  such  as  membership  in  the 
same  religious  organizations,  lodges,  political  parties,  or  ad- 
herence to  the  same  customs  and  rituals,  or  credence  in  like 
beliefs  and  traditions.  But  unity  in  all  of  these  matters  is 
helpful  as  a  secondary  factor  in  welding  classes  together.  Thus 
it  is  evident  that  the  necessary  organic  and  psychic  bases  of 
class  integration  are  even  more  flexible  and  more  fully  acquired 
than  are  those  of  nationality  or  race. 

The  more  fundamental  factors  integrating  individuals  into 
class  groups  are  pripiarily  environmental,  although  some  are 
biological  or  organic.  The  environmental  pressures  have  their 
extensions  into  the  subjective  response  mechanisms  of  the 
organism.  The  integration  of  a  class,  whatever  the  environ- 
mental pressures  involved  is  mediated  through  the  cerebral 
cortical  i)rocesses.  Class  alignments  may  easily  change  or  dis- 
integrate under  appropriate  environmental  stimuli,  whereupon 
the  cortical  behavior  ])atterns  which  constitute  their  subjective 
aspect  also  disintegrate  or  are  transformed  into  other  patterns 
which  function  to  integrate  the  collective  overt  behavior  of 
other  classes.  Examples  of  these  environmental  integrating 
factors  are  raw  materials  for  production  which  predispose 
towards  certain  types  c^f  occupations  in  certain  regions,  the 
physico-social  environments  of  machines  and  technology,  and 
tin-  psycho-social  and  institutional  einironincnts  which  predis- 
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pose  or  mold  people  into  certain  class  affiliations  and  align- 
ments. There  are  also  sometimes  rather  general  correlations  of 
the  structural  organization  of  the  organisms  of  the  members 
of  classes,  such  as  similarities  of  physique  and  of  muscular  de- 
velopment in  some  laboring  classes,  or  of  hands  or  other  organs 
in  artistic  classes,  and  of  sex  traits  when  people  divide  into 
classes  along  sex  lines,  or  of  race  traits  when  the  division  is 
made  in  this  direction.  But  such  correlations  are  very  uncer- 
tain and  incomplete  and  fluctuating  and  ordinarily  of  secondary 
importance.  The  exceptions  almost  or  quite  invalidate  the  rule 
in  most  cases. 

Inherited  and  Acquired  Factors  in  Class — Such  gen- 
eral structural  traits  may  or  may  not  be  acquired.  There  may 
also  be  some  tendency  for  classes  to  segregate  along  lines  of 
inherited  capacity  and  acquired  intelligence  skills,  as  was  indi- 
cated above  with  reference  to  occupational  groups.  The  test 
ratings  of  the  members  of  various  manual  laboring  classes  is 
inferior  to  that  of  business  and  professional  classes.  The  so- 
called  intellectual  classes  show  a  decidedly  higher  test  level  of 
intelligence  than  the  other  classes.  But  we  should  be  careful 
about  attributing  the  whole  of  such  record  differences  of  in- 
telligence among  classes  to  inheritance.  Undoubtedly  some  of 
it  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  tests  applied  and  perhaps  more 
of  it  to  differences  in  the  environments  and  opportunities  to 
which  people  are  subjected.  Some  of  these  environments  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  intellectual  skills  more  than  others. 
The  biological  inheritance  theory  of  class  differences  on  the 
intellectual  side  can  point  logically  only  to  a  theory  of  caste 
organization  of  society. 

Special  Classes — We  should,  perhaps,  include  in  this 
chapter  some  mention  of  certain  maladjusted  classes  which 
have  primarily  an  objective  existence,  and  whose  members  pos- 
sess little  consciousness  of  common  interests  or  awareness  of 
similarity  to  each  other.^"  Therefore  the  subjective  organi- 
zation of  such  classes  is  very  meager.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  various  classes  of  mental  defectives.  Whatever  class 
integration  they  have  is  forced  upon  them  as  a  result  of  the 

10  Some  writers  would  prefer  to  speak  of  classes  which  lack  consciousness 
of  common  interests  or  of  similarity  of  members  as  groups. 
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attitudes  of  the  remainder  of  the  population  who  recognize 
their  defect,  and  as  a  result  of  whatever  primitive  means  or 
mechanisms  of  cooperation  they  develop  when  herded  together 
by  the  pressures  of  their  environment.  Their  defects  prevent 
them  from  developing  a  high  degree  of  class  consciousness  and 
corresponding  neural  organization  of  patterns  of  collective  be- 
havior as  a  subjective  basis  of  class  integration. 

On  the  other  hand  the  members  of  dependent  and  delinquent 
classes,  and  other  maladjusted  classes  relatively  normal  men- 
tally, have  more  awareness  of  their  similarity  and  are  to  some 
degree  conscious  of  a  community  of  interests.  As  a  conse- 
quence they  develop  certain  cortical  behavior  mechanisms 
which  constitute  an  organic  and  psychic  basis  of  class  unity. 
They  may  even  organize  themselves  cooperatively  for  purposes 
of  mutual  aid  or  for  mutual  defense  and  the  protection  of  com- 
mon interests.  Criminal  classes  are  more  likely  to  take  ag- 
gressive class  measures  of  this  sort  than  are  dependent  classes, 
although  they  are  usually  greatly  handicapped  by  the  necessity 
of  working  under  cover. 

Organic  Basis  of  Maladjusted  Classes  or  Groups — It 
may  be  said  of  all  of  these  special  classes  or  groups  here  men- 
tioned that  their  members  are  likely  to  have  a  large  organic  or 
structural  basis  for  their  class  integration  of  which  they  have 
little  or  no  adequate  awareness.  This  common  structural  basis, 
which  is  more  or  less  typical  for  each  class,  consists  of  their 
defects,  intellectual,'  emotional,  physiological,  and  anatomical, 
both  inherited  and  acquired.  Even  if  the  members  of  a  class 
do  not  recognize  these  traits  as  the  basis  of  classification,  other 
people  do.  The  fact  of  their  existence  imposes  upon  their 
possessors  more  or  less  common  types  of  responses  which 
render  the  members  functionally  as  well  as  organically  similar 
along  many  lines. 

Acquired  and  Abstract  Character  of  These  Wider 
Groui'IXgs — It  must  be  evident  from  the  preceding  discussion 
lliat  tlic  characteristics  of  social  units  or  collectivities,  such  as 
have  been  analv/ccd  here,  are  primarily  ac([uired,  although  they 
have  individual  inlicritcd  bases.  These  characteristics  are  of 
course  always  based  on  the  behavior  patterns  of  individuals. 
T*>ut  a  collectivity  may  also  be  said  to  have  abstract  or  concep- 
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tual  characteristics  of  its  own,  as  distinguished  (but  not  sep- 
arate) from  the  more  concrete  ones  of  its  members.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  the  members  are  able  to  analyze  their 
behavior  elements  and  to  relate  them  up  symbolically  and  ab- 
stractly into  synthetic  concepts.  The  unity  of  races,  nationali- 
ties, classes,  and  other  non-face-to-face  groups,  is  conceptual  as 
it  relates  to  consciousness.  And  it  is  abstract  and  general 
rather  than  concrete  and  specific  in  the  totality  of  its  relation- 
ships, although  it  is  made  up  of  concrete  specific  relationships 
and  behavior  patterns.  This  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be 
further  developed  in  Part  IV. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
THE  ATTITUDES  AND  PERSONALITY 

Attitudes  and  Adjustment — We  have  had  occasion  a 
number  of  times  to  speak  of  attitudes,  but  have  not  hitherto 
discussed  this  phase  of  behavior.  The  category  of  attitudes  is 
a  broad  one  and  covers  all  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  the 
organism  in  partially  effective  adjustments.  An  attitude  is 
essentially  an  incom.pleted  or  potential  adjustment  behavior 
process.  It  is  the  set  of  the  organism  toward  the  object  or 
situation  to  which  an  adjustment  is  called  for.  When  the  ad- 
justment is  made  the  attitude  disappears,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
is  retained  in  memory  or  in  the  habitual  set  of  the  organism. 
Attitudes  are  strong  or  weak  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  adjustment  which  remains  unexecuted,  and  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  strength  of  the  drives  behind  the  adjustment 
behavior.  Attitudes  arise  only  in  an  adjustment  situation  and 
they  may  be  regarded  primarily  as  preparation  for  the  adjust- 
ment which  is  in  its  initial  stages  and  is  to  be  completed.  As 
that  adjustment  proceeds  the  behavior  is  transformed  from 
attitudinal  or  preparatory  into  true  or  successful  adjustment 
behavior.  However,  the  attitude  persists  while  the  adjustment 
is  in  process,  and  the  attitude  is  often  regarded  as  more  char- 
acteristic of  the  actual  adjustment  behavior  than  of  the  prep- 
aration for  that  behavior.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  attitude  is 
characterized  by  both  preparation  and  execution,  for  the  two 
processes  are  continuous.  But  if  behavior  occurred  without 
interruption  or  Ijlocking  we  should  think  but  little  of  attitudes 
and  speak  primarily  of  adjustment.  Thus,  attitude  and  adjust- 
ment are  usually  continuous  processes,  and  the  one  arises  within 
the  other. 

The  Nature  of  Attitudes — Attitudes  may  be  either  overt 
or  inner  and  psychic.  The  muscular  or  body  attitudes  are  very 
familiar  to  all  of  us,  both  through  observation  and  experience. 
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We  know  what  it  is  to  take  an  attitude  of  defense  against  a 
blow  or  against  crowding,  to  have  an  attitude  of  assistance,  or 
of  readiness  to  grasp  an  object,  etc.  The  muscular  tensions 
which  develop  in  a  situation  of  readiness  for  play,  fighting,  or 
vocational  behavior  are  among  the  strongest  of  our  kinesthetic 
sensory  experiences  and  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  childhood,  of  the  athlete,  actor,  laborer,  etc..  In  fact 
of  any  one  who  is  acquiring  a  skill.  It  is  through  the  "feel" 
of  these  tensions  that  one  comes  to  control  his  technic  behavior 
and  acquire  skills  or  technique.  We  perceive  our  own  body 
attitudes  largely  kinesthetically,  those  of  others  mainly  visu- 
ally. 

Likewise  we  are  familiar  with  emotional  and  intellectual  at- 
titudes. We  have  attitudes  of  sympathy  for  those  in  distress, 
of  anger  toward  those  who  frustrate  our  aims,  of  intellectual 
eagerness  or  weariness  toward  some  problem  which  has  arisen. 
Our  emotional  attitudes  are  perceived  by  us  largely  through 
our  kinesthetic  and  subvocal  responses  but  we  perceive  these 
attitudes  in  others  by  observing  their  overt  signs  and  expres- 
sions visually  and  auditorily.  When  we  solve  our  problems  or 
dismiss  them,  or  when  the  distress  of  the  other  person  who 
has  aroused  our  sympathies  is  relieved,  our  attitudes  of  eager- 
ness, or  weariness,  or  sympathy  disappear,  just  as  our  muscu- 
lar attitudes  of  defense  against  attack  are  transformed  into 
some  other  type  of  behavior  as  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any 
threat  of  attack.  Although  the  execution  of  the  action  for 
which  the  attitude  was  a  preparation  is  a  continuation  of  the 
attitude  itself,  the  behavior  which  follows  is  not  identical  with 
that  of  the  attitude.  If  it  were  we  should  never  get  beyond  the 
stage  of  preparation  in  our  behavior.  And  in  a  sense  this  is 
true,  for  the  completion  of  one  act  ordinarily  puts  us  in  an 
attitude  of  preparation  for  another  act.  Our  behavior  itself 
is  continuous,  and  what  is  completion  of  one  phase  of  behavior 
in  an  adjustment  situation  is  at  the  same  time  preparation  for 
another  phase.  The  problem  and  the  process  of  adjustment 
are  always  with  us.  Life  itself  is  adjustment.  Consequently, 
attitude  and  adjustment  are  not  distinguishable  except  by  a 
process  of  analysis.    Attitudes  are  omnipresent  in  behavior. 

Attitudes  are  for  the  most  part  acquired  behavior  patterns 
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having  been  built  up  out  of  our  experiences  in  characteristic 
situations.  But  there  are  inherited  or  instinctive  elements  in 
attitudes  as  in  all  other  types  of  behavior.  It  may  even  trans- 
pire that  the  inherited  elements  are  sometimes  dominant,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  fundamental  organic  needs.  Attitudes 
serve  as  conditioning  stimuli  as  well  as  conditioned  responses, 
and  vice  versa.  In  their  simplest  form  they  are  symbolized 
overtly  merely  by  emotional  expressions  and  rudimentary  ges- 
ture and  vocal  language.  But  in  their  more  developed  forms 
they  constitute  our  conscious  desires,  valuations,  and  ideals, 
and  all  of  the  normative  aspects  of  our  social  consciousness  or 
behavior.  In  such  form  they  find  overt  or  symbolic  expres- 
sion in  highly  integrated  and  complex  language  forms.  Thus 
the  attitudinal  behavior  which  is  symbolized  by  the  partial  and 
substitute  overt  responses  is  ordinarily  inner  or  neuro-psychic 
behavior.  All  inner  or  neuro-psychic  behavior,  in  so  far  as  it 
represents  delayed  or  modified  or  potential  overt  adjustment 
response,  is  attitudinal  behavior.  But  it  can  be  known  by  and 
communicated  to  another  only  through  its  overt  symbolic  re- 
sponses. The  attitude  is  partial  or  symbolic  behavior  prepara- 
tory to  overt  adjustment  and  is  transformed  into  true  overt 
adjustment  behavior  as  the  adjustment  proceeds. 

The  Attitudes  and  Social  Psychology — Social  psychol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  attitudes  primarily  be- 
cause its  function  is  to  interpret  those  stimulus-response  inter- 
relationshii)s  between  people  in  groups  and  between  people  and 
the  material  or  tangible  and  symbolic  aspects  of  institutions  by 
means  of  which  they  communicate.  Furthermore,  a  large  part 
of  the  psycho-social  environment  consists  of  the  attitudes  of 
people.  We  grow  up  in  social  contact  situations  and  develop 
our  own  behavior  or  personalities  in  the  degree  to  which  we 
are  able  to  respond  to,  or,  as  Cooley  would  say,  identify  our- 
selves with,  the  behavior  or  personalities  of  others.  This  mu- 
tual stimulus-response  or  intercommunication  relationship  in 
society  is  predominantly  psychic.  That  is,  it  is  carried  on 
mainly  by  means  of  symbols.  Contacts  in  modern  society  are 
overwhelmingly  Ijy  means  of  the  interpretation  of  symbols, 
vSymbolic  expression  is  attitudinal  expression.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  social  psychology  to   interpret   this  symbolic  or  atti- 
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tudinal  behavior  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  integrated  and  the  processes  by  which  its  meaning 
is  communicated.  It  is  because  of  this  function  of  social  psy- 
chology that  it  has  recently  devoted  so  much  of  its  attention 
to  language,  which  embraces  the  chief  forms  of  attitudinal  or 
symbolic  behavior. 

This  study  of  attitudes  or  the  communication  of  inner 
behavior  from  one  person  to  another  takes  on  two  aspects. 
One  is  the  analysis  and  classification  of  the  attitudes.  Some 
of  the  older  writers  on  social  psychology  appear  to  have  con- 
sidered this  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  subject  matter. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  relatively  static  phase  of  social  psychology. 
It  is  indeed  important  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  significant 
types  of  attitudes  in  an  adjustment  situation  where  it  is  neces- 
sary to  guide  or  divert  responses.  The  orator,  actor,  salesman, 
advertiser  especially,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  language  of 
attitudes  if  he  wishes  to  gauge  successfully  and  control  ade- 
quately his  efforts.  The  study  of  attitudes  is  also  important 
from  the  dynamic  aspect.  The  social  and  educational  psycholo- 
gists desire  to  know  how  the  attitudes  are  built  up  and  what 
environmental  pressures — educational  and  social — to  bring  to 
bear  upon  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  to  build  up  the 
desired  response  mechanisms.  This  is  the  problem  of  condi- 
tioning responses  in  others  through  the  control  of  stimuli.  It 
is  also  the  problem  of  imitation  and  suggestion. 

The  subsequent  parts  of  this  volume  are  concerned  with 
these  two  aspects  of  attitudes.  In  Part  III  the  theme  is  the 
methods  of  conditioning  our  responses  to  the  attitudinal  be- 
havior of  others  and  thus  building  up  in  ourselves  effective 
forms  of  personality  through  suggestion  and  imitation.  In 
Part  IV  we  shall  discuss  kinds  of  attitudes  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  integrated.  After  discussing  briefly 
some  of  the  typical  attitudes  and  the  relatively  permanent  atti- 
tudinal sets  of  the  organism  in  the  remainder  cf  this  chapter 
we  shall  turn  to  the  development  of  these  themes. 

Typical  attitudes  are  very  numerous  and  of  great  diver- 
sity of  form  and  emotional  quality.  There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  classify  them.  One  classification,  that  of  primary 
and  derivative  attitudes  and  ideals,  is  presented  in  some  detail 
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in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Other  classifications  may  be  pre- 
sented very  briefly  here.  As  pointed  out  in  Chapter  IX,  the 
old  classifications  of  abstract  or  general  so-called  instincts  were 
in  reality  classifications  of  acquired  attitudes  which  undertook 
to  name  and  evaluate  classes  or  general  types  of  behavior. 
Thus  the  so-called  instincts  of  pugnacity,  maternal  care,  self- 
assertion,  self-abasement,  self-preservation,  gregariousness, 
criminality,  altruism,  and  scores  of  others,  are  but  general 
classes  of  concrete  forms  of  behavior  which  we  have  learned 
to  think  of  together  or  conceptually.  It  is  because  people  had 
learned  to  conceptualize  or  generalize  concrete  forms  of  be- 
havior into  types  that  earlier  psychologists  mistook  them  for 
inherited  unit  patterns  of  behavior  or  instincts.  In  a  similar 
way  the  ethicists  have  spoken  and  written  about  the  virtues. 
Goodness,  kindness,  sympathy,  charity,  benevolence,  truthful- 
ness, honor,  loyalty,  and  all  of  the  other  general  or  abstract 
virtues  are  but  class  terms  used  to  evaluate  and  classify  a  vast 
array  of  behavior  forms  which  possess  similar  emotional  and 
adjustment  value.  Such  classifications  are  devices  to  secure 
economy  of  attention  so  -that  we  can  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity of  naming  all  of  the  concrete  cases  and  substitute  therefor 
concepts  which  summarize  the  whole  on  the  basis  of  typical 
representatives  or  a  synthetic  view,  or  some  other  conceptual- 
ized device,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  XI. 

We  may  also  speak  of  attitudes  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
relative  prevalence.  '  Thomas  has  attempted  to  reduce  all  atti- 
tudinal  behavior  to  four  basic  types,  which  he  calls  wishes. 
These  are  (i)  the  desire  for  new  experience,  (2)  the  desire 
for  security,  (3)  the  desire  for  recognition,  and  (4)  the  de- 
sire for  response.  Small,  following  in  part  the  lead  of  Ratzen- 
hofcr,  has  sought  to  state  the  springs  of  human  behavior  in 
terms  of  interests  and  has  given  six,  as  follows  :  health,  wealth, 
sociability,  knowledge,  beauty,  and  rightness.  Classifications 
of  this  sort  are  legion.  They  have  been  made  by  psychologists, 
educationists,  ethicists,  sociologists,  economists,  in  fact  by  all 
classes  of  social  thinkers,  as  a  means  of  looking  the  almost  im- 
possibly large  c()m])lcx  of  human  behavior  into  some  sort  of 
pcrsi)ectivc.  Hut  they  arc  always  classes,  or  concepts,  never  the 
concrete  attitudes  as  they  actually  appear  in  human  behavior. 
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They  are  our  abstract  words  for  such  behavior  in  the  large,  not 
that  behavior.  If  we  desire  to  descend  to  the  concrete  atti- 
tudes as  such  and  list  them  we  shall  find  it  an  endless  task. 
But  there  are  some  relatively  concrete  attitudes  which  are  espe- 
cially prominent  and  fairly  constantly  in  our  attention.  Some 
of  these  are  affection,  dislike,  tenderness,  heedlessness,  envy, 
rivalry,  competition,  sympathy,  ambition,  truthfulness,  deceit, 
domination,  submission,  cooperation,  etc.  But  even  these  rela- 
tively concrete  attitudes  are  by  no  means  constant  in  form. 
They  vary  markedly  according  to  the  place,  time,  the  personali- 
ties of  those  who  exercise  them  and  other  circumstances. 

The  Permanent  Attitudes — So  far  we  have  discussed 
the  attitude  as  preparation  for  an  adjustment  which  arises  out 
of  an  immediate  situation.  We  should  also  speak  of  attitudes 
in  connection  with  persistent  habits  of  preparedness  for  recur- 
rent situations  or  of  attack  in  making  adjustments  to  them. 
Those  problems  and  situations  which  recur  frequently  or  per- 
sist throughout  a  large  portion  or  the  whole  of  one's  life  nec- 
essarily develop  in  the  organism  concerned  a  constant  readiness 
for  the  expected  stimulus.  Regular  modes  of  behavior  or  of 
response  to  these  fairly  constant  stimuli  arise  in  the  organism. 
These  attitudes  become  permanent  parts  of  the  organism's  be- 
havior equipment.  In  their  abnormal  manifestations  the 
preparatory  attitudes  may  become  so  dominant  that  they  actu- 
ally inhibit  the  consummation  of  the  adjustments  for  which 
they  are  the  preparation,  as  in  the  case  of  people  who  are  al- 
ways talking  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  but  never  do  it. 
Here  the  preparation  or  attitude  becomes  a  substitute  for  the 
final  behavior.  This  result  is  caused  by  the  overemphasis  of 
the  attitudes  through  too  great  concentration  of  environmental 
pressures  upon  the  organism  in  the  adjustment  process.  In 
their  normal  aspects  these  permanent  sets  of  induced  attitudes 
are  generally  known  as  temperament,  disposition,  character,  and 
personality.  Because  of  their  permanence  and  relative  fixity  of 
form  they  have  in  the  past  frequently  been  regarded  as  in- 
stinctive. We  shall  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  their  na- 
ture. 

Temperament — l^mpcrament  is  the  name  of  one  of  those 
general  background  conditions  or  relatively  permanent  sets  of 
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attitudes  which  influence  behavior ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say, 
it  is  the  characteristic  form  or  direction  which  behavior  takes 
under  certain  organic  and  neuro-psychic  conditions.  It  be- 
longs in  the  general  category  of  attitudinal  sets  which  we  have 
just  discussed.  There  is  no  absolute  agreement  about  the  na- 
ture of  temperament,  but  practically  all  writers  recognize  its 
existence,  at  least  as  an  abstraction,  although  they  differ  in 
their  characterizations  of  it.  Some  of  the  definitions  which 
the  present  writer  has  collected  from  various  sources  run  as 
follows :  "Result  of  the  physiological  condition  of  the  body  as 
shown  in  the  behavior  ...  a  person  with  a  sluggish  liver  will 
be  habitually  morbid."  "Temperament  is  physical  and  mental 
behavior  which  results  from  physiological  conditions."  "Re- 
sult of  the  functioning  of  the  organs  of  the  body  .  .  .  as  af- 
fected by  both  external  and  internal  conditions."  "Peculiari- 
ties of  physical  and  mental  constitution  of  individuals."  "Their 
inborn  traits  and  those  traits  of  circulatory,  secretive,  and  other 
non-neural  organs  which  have  an  effect  on  the  conscious  activi- 
ties of  individuals."  "The  characteristic  manner  in  which  a 
person  reacts  to  a  stimulus."  "Tendency  to  act  or  behave  in 
a  certain  way  when  in  a  given  environment."  "That  quality 
of  our  physical  organization  which  affects  our  manner  of  act- 
ing, feeling,  and  thinking."  "Those  inborn  traits  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  outward  behavior." 

Most  of  these  definitions  express  the  view  that  temperament 
is  behavior  rather  than  structure,  but  all  trace  this  behavior 
back  to  organic  structure.  Only  one  places  the  explanation 
in  the  environment,  and  even  here  of  course  the  organic  con- 
stitution is  assumed.  It  furthermore  appears  that  the  behavior 
is  characteristic  of  the  person  who  possesses  the  temperament, 
that  is,  the  peculiarity  of  his  behavior  constitutes  his  tempera- 
ment. Of  course  one's  temperament  is  not  definitely  fixed, 
but  is  rather  a  fluid  thing,  changing  as  outward  circumstances 
and  inner  organization  change.  Perhaps  the  brief  definition, 
"the  characteristic  manner  in  which  a  person  reacts  to  a  stimu- 
lus," is  as  good  and  as  accurate  as  any  other  definition  of  tem- 
perament. 

Organic  P)ASks  of  Ti:mi>i:raments — If  this  characteristic 
reaction  to  a  stimulus  is  i)riinarily  the  result  of  organic  con- 
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dition,  what  in  particular  are  the  organic  conditions  which 
are  responsible  for  temperamental  behavior  patterns?  Mc- 
Dougall  has  one  of  the  best  brief  treatments  of  this  question. 
He  says  "The  temperamental  factors  may  conveniently  be 
grouped 'in  two  principal  classes-on  the  one  hand,  the  in- 
fluences exerted  on  the  nervous  system  and  through  it,  on  men- 
tal process  by  the  functioning  of  the  bodily  organs;  on  the 
other  hand,  general  functional  peculiarities  of  the  nervous  tis- 


sues 


One  of  the  most  important  organic  factors  in  temperament 
is  probably  the  functioning  of  the  endocrines  or  secretions  of 
he' ductless  glands.     Both  McDougall  and  Woodworth  rank 
this  factor  very  prominently.     The  latter  says,  'The  excitable 
individual  might  be  one  with  over-active  adrenals.    A"d  ■  •  • 
the  strenuous  individual  might  be  one  with  an  tinusua  y  active 
thyroid  gland There  are  several  other  glands  that  pos- 
sibly affect  behavior  in  somewhat  similar  ways,  so  that  it  is  not 
improbable,  though  still  rather  hypothetical,  that  *em.cal  sub- 
stances, produced  in  these  glands,  and  carried  by  the  blood  to 
Z  bra'in'and  muscles,  have  much  to  do  -th  the  elusn-e    ra.  s 
that  we  class  under  temperament  and  personality.      Phlegmatic 
behavior  also  seems  to  be  due  in  some  cases  to  underactivity  of 
the  thyroid  gland  and  some  writers  on  the  endocrines  claim 
to  find  an  aggressive  intellectual  curiosity  connected  with  high 
nUuitary  activity.    The  instincts  no  doubt  have  their  influence 
Lon  temperament,  but  in  most  cases  they  probably  stabihze  it 
rather  than  differentiate  it.    Diseases,  especially  the  organic  dis- 
eases are  important  factors,  for  it  is  necessary  for  the  organ- 
sm  t'o  make  permanent  adjustments  in  behavior  to  chronic 
nathological  conditions  of  the  organism.    Toxins  and  general 
bodily  and  muscular  or  nervous  tone  also  exert  their  shares  in 
determining  characteristic  types  of  behavior  in  the  individual. 
Among  the  influences  coming  from  the  nervous  organization 
McDougall  cites  native  differences  of  excitability    rapidity  o 
response  and  transmission  of  nervous  impulse,  and  difference 
In  respect  to  fatigability  and  rapidity  of  recuperation.    These 
a  e  aU      ysico-chemical  qualities,  and  are  doubtless  influenced 
by  the  general  physico-chemical  organization  of  the  organism 
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as  a  whole,  as  well  as  by  the  special  organic  conditions  already 
mentioned. 

The  neural  organization  basis  of  temperament  is  perhaps 
equally  important  with  the  other  organic  bases  here  discussed. 
These  are  the  habitual  psychic  sets  of  the  organism  and  need 
not  be  discussed  in  detail  at  this  point,  since  a  large  part  of 
the  present  volume  is  given  over  to  the  consideration  of  them. 

Classification  of  Temperaments — There  have  been  many 
attempts  to  classify  the  temperaments,  although  there  is  no 
more  agreement  here  than  in  the  matter  of  definition.  The 
classification  most  generally  mentioned  comes  down  from  an 
early  unscientific  physiology  and  psychology  and  includes  the 
terms  sanguine,  choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  melancholic,  to  which 
we  often  add  nervous.  In  addition  to  these  characteristic  terms, 
indicating  corresponding  behavior  of  the  individual,  the  pres- 
ent author  has  collected  the  following  terms  indicating  types  of 
behavior  or  temperament :  feminine,  masculine,  cheerful,  happy, 
sweet,  morbid,  gloomy,  sour,  secretive,  dainty,  precise,  lazy, 
slow,  indifferent,  dull,  stupid,  calm,  average,  restless,  ambi- 
tious, active,  quick,  alert,  brilliant,  emotional,  sympathetic, 
frank.  Obviously  some  of  these  terms  overlap,  just  as  tem- 
peramental types  overlap,  and  some  may  object  that  in  certain 
cases  they  indicate  disposition  or  character  rather  than  tem- 
perament. 

Disposition  and  Character — It  is  doubtful  if  any  defi- 
nite distinctions  can  be  drawn  between  temperament  and  dispo- 
sition and  character.  McDougall  believes  that  such  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  and  he  defines  disposition  as  "the  sum  of 
all  the  innate  dispositions  or  instincts  with  their  specific  im- 
pulses or  tendencies."  "Character,  on  the  other  hand,"  he 
thinks,  "is  the  sum  of  acquired  tendencies  built  upon  the  na- 
tive basis  of  disposition  and  temperament."  He  also  regards 
temperament  as  inborn,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  finds  that 
it  is  influenced  by  diseases  and  toxins.  As  examples  of  dis- 
positions he  mentions  irascible,  tender,  and  timid.  To  the  pres- 
ent writer  these  distinctions  regarding  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, and  character  seem  largely  artificial.  However,  we  might 
])ropcrly  distinguish  character  from  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion by  attributing  to  the   former  a   mciral  and   mental  bent 
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which  does  not  necessarily  inhere  in  the  two  latter.  Also,  we 
might  perhaps  further  distinguish  disposition  from  tempera- 
ment on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  more  active  than  the 
former — that  temperament  is  disposition  in  action.  No  one  of 
these  sets  or  processes  is  entirely  inherited.  Acquired  elements 
enter  freely  into  all  of  them.  This  is  true  of  both  the  neural 
and  non-neural  protoplasmic  organizations  which  condition  the 
behavior.  The  acquired  elements  are  perhaps  particularly 
prominent  in  character  because  it  contains  so  many  adjustment 
mechanisms  in  the  higher  cortical  centers. 

Personality — Personality  is  another  of  the  general  back- 
ground conditions  closely  related  to  temperament,  disposition, 
and  character.  It  also  is  largely  composed  of  attitudinal  sets. 
In  fact,  it  includes  all  of  these  other  behavior  systems  and  all 
other  traits  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  general  term  describ- 
ing all  conceivable  aspects  of  the  individual  behavior,  and  it 
corresponds  to  the  collective  term  society,  which  includes  all 
aspects  of  collective  behavior.  All  of  one's  qualities,  moral, 
intellectual,  emotional,  active  and  passive,  are  to  be  grouped 
under  the  general  head  of  personality.  Personality  includes 
anything  which  can  function  in  an  attitude  or  in  action.  It  is 
the  functioning  self  or  selves,  for  personality  is  ever  changing 
as  condition  and  situation,  as  organism  and  environment, 
change.  Just  as  the  self  is  largely  a  social  product,  that  is,  as 
the  social  self  is  more  important  in  the  persjonality  than  the 
physical  self,  so  personality  is  primarily,  but-4iot  wholly,  a  so- 
cial fact  and  product.  Inheritance  exerts  its  influence  basically, 
and  the  acquired  organic  processes  operate  alongside  of  the 
mental,  in  building  up  the  personality,  especially  through  tem- 
perament and  disposition.  But  character  is  at  least  as  impor- 
tant in  personality  as  are  temperament  and  disposition,  and 
character  is  very  largely  psychical.  Allport  defines  personality 
"as  the  individual's  characteristic  reactions  to  social  stimuli, 
and  the  quality  of  h.is  adaptation'  to  the  social  features  of  his 
environment."  The  similarity  of  this  definition  to  that  adopted 
for  temperament  will  be  noted.  It  differs  primarily  in  being 
somewhat  more  inclusive.  As  Allport  says,  personality  is  a 
result  of  social  behavior,  and  also  a  cause.  It  is  the  individ- 
ual's persistent  or  longtime  behavior  in  a  social  situation. 
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Allport's  Analysis  of  Personality — Allport  has  an  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  the  traits  of  personaHty,  perhaps  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  hterature  of  social  psychology.  His  out- 
Hne  follows :  ^ 

1.  Intelligence 

Problem-solving  Ability 
Memory  and  Learning  Ability 
Perceptual  Ability 
Constructive   Imagination 
Special  Abilities 
Soundness  of  Judgment 
General  Adaptability 

2.  Motility 

Hyperkinesis — Hypokinesis 

Impulsion — Inhibition   (Control) 

Tenacity 

Skill 

Style 

3.  Temperament 

Emotional  Frequency  and  Change 
Emotional  Breadth 
Emotional  Strength 
Characteristic  IMood 
Emotional  Attitude 

4.  Self-expression 

Drive 

Compensation 

Extroversion — Introversion 

Insight 

Ascendance — Submission 

Expansion — Reclusion 

5.  Sociality 

Susceptibility  to  Social  Stimulation 

Socialization — Self-seeking  (Aggressive).    Social  Partici- 
pation 
Cliaracter 

^  For  a  complete  description  sec  his  Social  Psycholoiiy,  pp.  104-125 
(Iloiighton   Mifiliii   Company,  Boston). 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  list  of  traits  that  Allport  includes 
elements  which  we  have  not  mentioned  by  name,  although  we 
have  implied  them  in  other  terminology.  It  will  be  observed 
also  that  he  makes  temperament  more  exclusively  emotional 
than  is  customary  with  most  writers.  This  usage  has  at  least 
one  advantage  in  its  favor.  It  sets  temperament  off  more  defi- 
nitely from  the  general  and  inclusive  fact  of  personality. 

Inherited  and  Acquired  Elements  in  Personality — 
Perhaps  we  should  raise  the  question  as  to  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  inherited  and  acquired  elements  in  personality.  Like 
the  self,  its  more  static  synonym,  it  is  predominantly  acquired. 
Its  behavior  aspect  is  determined  chiefly  by  environmental 
pressures  acting  upon  the  protoplasmic  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganism. But  these  environmental  pressures  take  effect  pri- 
marily upon  the  neuro-protoplasm  of  the  cerebral  cortex. 
Hence  the  chief  induced  organic  mechanisms  of  the  personality 
are  cortical  and  highly  flexible.  Personality  is  chiefly  mental, 
moral,  and  social,  and  is  made  up  very  largely  of  traits  of  these 
types.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  inherited  and 
acquired  neuro-protoplasmic  organization  of  the  organic  side 
of  the  personality,  because  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  relatively 
constant  behavior  patterns  in  the  personality  are  acquired  pat- 
terns which  are,  so  to  speak,  "stored"  in  the  neuro-protoplasm 
as  habit  mechanisms.  Accordingly,  when  we  speak  of  behavior 
as  determined  by  environment  we  must  include  past  environ- 
ment operating  through  the  "stored"  habit  mechanisms  as  well 
as  immediate  environment  acting  upon  the  personality  in  the 
immediate  present. 

There  has  been  a  number  of  attempts  to  test  or  measure 
personality  and  character  traits,  references  to  which  are  made 
in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Material  Extensions  of  Personality — Personality  is  by 
no  means  wholly  within  the  organism,  but  it  also  embraces  such 
external  attachments  and  appendages  as  become  assimilated  to 
or  are  utilized  by  the  self.  Thus  one's  clothes,  books,  orna- 
ments, even  his  living  quarters  and  possessions — both  in  the 
concrete  and  in  the  abstract  sense  of  "wealth" — become  by  in- 
duction parts  of  his  personality.  This  is  true  both  subjectively 
and  objectively,  or  as  viewed  in  the  behavior  of  ourselves  as 
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well  as  of  others.  Every  one  has  observed  how  such  an  ar- 
ticle of  clothing  as  a  hat,  or  a  pair  of  spectacles,  or  a  cane, 
may  frequently  seem  to  be  the  dominant  characteristic  about 
some  other  person.  It  may  even  happen  that  such  "equip- 
ment" as  these  articles  of  furnishings  may  so  condition  and 
dominate  the  behavior  of  the  person  possessing  them  that  they 
determine  in  large  measure  the  growth  of  his  personality. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  such  possessions  as  wealth,  fami- 
lies, a  home,  an  office,  or  other  things  and  obligations  to  which 
we  must  constantly  adjust  our  behavior.  A  change  in  one's 
possessions  not  infrequently  induces  a  change  in  his  personal- 
ity in  conformity  therewith.  Such  external  material  facts  as 
property  and  such  psycho-social  facts  as  conventions  constantly 
mold  the  personalities  of  people  in  society  into  much  the  same 
general  forms  and  thus  produce  the  phenomena  of  uniform 
personalities  and  collective  behavior  of  the  uniform  type. 

The  Extrovert  Personality — One  interesting  classifica- 
tion of  personalities  from  the  functional  standpoint  is  that 
of  extrovert  and  introvert,  according  as  their  behavior  is 
directed  outwards  or  inwards.  An  extrovert  personality  is  one 
in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  conflict  or  reflection  upon  the 
propriety  and  significance  of  the  overt  behavior,  of  self-criti- 
cism, and  introspection.  Such  personalities  belong  to  men  of 
action,  to  those  who  act  first  and  then  reflect  about  it  after- 
wards or  not  at  all.  We  call  them  forceful  personalities.  They 
are  most  fit  for  roles  in  a  world  of  conflict  and  strife  where 
forcefulness  of  attack  and  brute  egoism  are  most  effective  in 
getting  results.  Such  men  and  women  are  not  necessarily  in- 
tentionally selfish.  On  the  contrary  they  may  be  very  generous 
on  the  level  of  naive  and  non-reflective  sympathy,  but  they 
are  not  remarkable  for  their  understanding  of  the  motives  of 
others  when  these  are  in  opposition  to  their  own  interests. 
Tolerance  and  the  capacity  to  make  ready  compromises  are  not 
among  their  chief  virtues.  They  drive  straight  toward  their 
goals,  and  if  they  succeed,  they  are  apt  to  turn  as  readily  to 
the  subsequent  tasks  which  their  success  brings  them.  They  are 
as  little  likely  to  pause  to  gloat  over  victory  or  enjoy  refined 
forms  of  vengeance  and  torture  as  they  are  to  study  the  ethics 
of  their  methods  or  the  social  values  of  their  aims.     They  act 
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directly  from  the  impulses  that  well  up  within  them;  they 
speak  before  they  think;  they  love  and  hate  whole-heartedly, 
and  if  they  have  occasion  for  either  rewards  or  punishment 
they  administer  both  with  little  ceremony,  but  with  thorough 
conviction.  They  make  better  soldiers,  promoters,  political 
leaders,  thugs,  husbands,  and  surgeons  than  they  do  philos- 
ophers, statesmen,  investigators,  lovers,  and  physicians.  They 
catch  inspirations  without  much  intellectual  application  or 
analysis  and  carry  them  through  because  they  possess  the  self- 
assurance  which  secures  for  them  abundance  of  followers,  as 
long  as  their  efforts  are  crowned  with  success. 

The  Introvert  Personality — The  detailed  work  of  the 
world,  however,  is  likely  to  be  done  by  the  introvert  type.  It 
is  the  introvert  who  develops  the  habit  of  careful  analysis  as 
the  result  of  painstaking  self-study.  He  is  ever  ready  to  ques- 
tion his  own  motives,  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  rightful- 
ness of  his  conduct,  to  weigh  this  method  of  procedure  over 
against  that,  and  perhaps  in  the  end  to  defer  the  execution  of 
all  plans  "until  the  matter  has  had  time  to  settle  in  his  mind." 
To  many  he  appears — as  indeed  he  may  be — a  person  over- 
burdened with  hesitancy  and  conflicts  and  fears.  He  moves 
slowly  and  consciously,  and  not  infrequently  winds  himself 
up  in  such  a  mass  of  red  tape  that  he  is  practically  incapable 
of  any  forward  motion.  This  perhaps  explains  why  great 
universities  are  so  poorly  administered,  for  if  they  are  con- 
trolled by  scholars,  who  are  likely  to  be  introvert  in  tempera- 
ment, they  run  heavily  to  overhead  organization  and  too  little 
to  instruction  and  investigation.  If  they  are  ruled  by  ex- 
troverts they  are  likely  to  pick  their  faculties  for  "personal- 
ity" rather  than  for  scholarship  and  powers  of  intellectual 
analysis.^  The  introvert  is  ordinarily  better  equipped  by  tem- 
perament to  follow  than  to  lead.  He  is  capable  of  inex- 
haustible research  and  definition  and  can  oil    (or  clog)   the 

2  In  1925  a  prominent  psychiatrist  gave  expression  in  a  public  address  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  not  alone  the  poor  and  the  obviously  maladjusted  who 
should  be  examined  for  conflicts  and  complexes  which  tend  to  vitiate  their 
work.  He  added  that  he  believed  many  of  the  troubles  of  administrators 
are  due  to  such  causes  and  that  university  presidents  and  deans  especially 
should  undergo  some  sort  of  emotional  tests  as  part  of  the  proof  of  their 
competency  to  control  men  in  delicate  personal  and  professional  relation- 
ships. 
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machinery  of  action  with  a  vast  quantity  of  facts.  No  coun- 
try can  have  a  successful  existence  without  large  numbers  of 
men  of  his  type.  Yet  others  are  better  able  to  appreciate  and 
to  use  their  products  for  constructive  programs  of  adjustment 
than  they.  They  are  the  power  behind  the  throne,  which 
speaks  out  from  cloister  and  study  and  research  laboratory. 
Their  reward  is  relatively  meager,  both  in  worldly  goods  and 
in  praise,  but  they  find  their  chief  satisfactions  in  neither,  but 
in  the  perfection  of  the  system  in  which  they  are  working, 
that  is,  in  wrapping  their  cocoon  about  themselves. 

The  Case  of  the  Average  Man — Such  a  classification  is 
more  interesting  as  a  practical  functional  view  than  for  its 
strict  scientific  accuracy.  As  here  presented  the  types  appear 
at  their  extremes.  Actual  men  and  women  ordinarily  find  their 
roles  somewhere  between  the  extremes.  All  of  us,  perhaps, 
have  something  of  each  type  of  character  or  personality  in 
our  make  up.  The  classification  itself  is,  like  all  classifications, 
more  or  less  artificial  and  schematic,  to  which  the  actual  facts 
approximate  as  best  they  may.  Classifications  are  made  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  securing  perspective  of  concrete 
cases,  not  because  they  accurately  describe  those  constituent 
individual  instances.  People  are  not  always  and  under  all 
circumstances  equally  extrovert  or  introvert.  Most  young 
people  begin  by  being  extrovert  and  if  life  represses  them 
and  puts  them  on  the  defensive — makes  logicians  of  them  in- 
stead of  generals — they  become  introvert,  unless,  as  some 
criminals  do,  they  rebel  against  the  social  organization  and 
refuse  to  be  self-disciplined.  Others  who  get  an  early  start 
in  introversion  and  become  hesitant  and  reflective  sometimes 
consciously  or  otherwise  cultivate  the  opposite  habit  of  mind 
and  by  a  process  of  constructive  compensation  build  up  ex- 
trovert personalities.  It  has  been  claimed  that  such  was 
the  mental  history  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Others  still,  per- 
ceiving the  rewards  gained  by  the  successful  extrovert,  simu- 
late his  (jualitics  and  develop  secondary  traits  of  self-assertion, 
ovcrbearingncss,  and  ruthlessness.  Such  men  can  usually  be 
distinguished  from  the  genuine  members  of  the  type.  Like- 
wise, men  who  are  not  fitted  for  the  student  life,  but  who  lack 
the  energy  or  the  courage  required  for  the  extrovert  career, 
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frequently  drift  into  the  learned  or  sacerdotal  pursuits  and 
play  at  the  technique  of  the  more  introvert  careers. 

Some  functional  psychologists  and  psychoanalysts  look  upon 
these  two  types  of  personality  or  temperament  as  inherited. 
All  complexes  of  attitudes  so  complete  as  to  constitute  char- 
acter are  of  course  primarily  acquired.  However,  the  inherited 
organic  constitution  may  do  much  to  predispose  one  to  either 
the  extrovert  or  introvert  character.  Robust  people  with 
strong  native  or  acquired  drives  are  likely  to  become  extrovert, 
and  the  less  robust  and  those  with  weak  organic  drives  are 
likely  to  develop  introversion.  But  there  is  no  invariable  rule 
to  this  effect. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 
SUMMARY  OF  PART  II 

In  Part  II  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present  the  neces- 
sary facts  regarding  the  human  organism  viewed  as  a  com- 
plex organization  of  inherited  and  acquired  behavior  mech- 
anisms, responding  to  typical  environments.  The  method  there 
followed  was  to  present,  first,  the  organization  of  the  various 
types  of  protoplasms  and  to  show  how  they  became  integrated 
under  environmental  pressures;  and,  secondly,  to  show  how 
they  determine  the  future  behavior  of  the  organism  as  a  whole 
in  response  to  the  environmental  pressures  or  stimuli  which 
condition  them.  Since  the  neural  protoplasm  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  protoplasms  for  integrating  and  determining 
organic  behavior,  special  attention  was  next  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  neural  mechanisms  as  conductors  and  distribu- 
tors of  impulses  initiated  by  environmental  stimuli  and  as 
methods  of  securing  appropriate  responses  to  environmental 
pressures.  The  pursuit  of  this  subject  made  it  necessary  to 
show  how  the  dominance  of  the  cerebral  cortex  in  integrating 
the  behavior  patterns  of  the  organism  is  finally  lost  to  the 
dominance  of  externally  stored  meaning  symbols  and  com- 
plexes of  symbols  which  constitute  externalized  or  stored 
neuro-psychic  technique  or  culture.  This  technique  operates 
back  through  the  cerebral  cortex  in  which  it  arose  and  thus, 
as  psycho-social  environment,  controls  the  major  part  of  the 
behavior  of  civilized  man.  Finally,  since  in  modern  life  be- 
havior is  dominated  primarily  by  the  psycho-social  and  deriva- 
tive control  environments,  and  since  these  environments  are 
reflected  in  the  individual  consciousness,  from  which  they 
arose,  it  was  necessary  to  present  an  analysis  of  some  of  the 
major  forms  of  consciousness  to  make  clear  the  method  by 
which  the  psycho-social  environment  is  organized  and  in  turn 
operates  upon  the  human  organism,  and  how  the  individual 
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personality  responds  functionally  to  that  environment.  The 
forms  and  functions  of  the  unconscious  and  the  subconscious 
and  the  co-conscious  behavior  mechanisms  were  discussed  for 
the  same  reasons.  In  connection  with  the  treatment  of  the  indi- 
vidual's behavior  in  a  social  situation,  which  was  the  theme  of 
Part  II,  an  outline  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
environments  was  also  presented.  The  environments  con- 
stitute the  social  and  natural  conditioning  factors  to  which  the 
human  organism  responds  in  integrating  and  repeating  its  be- 
havior patterns. 

The  method  of  development  followed  in  Part  II,  therefore, 
was  to  proceed  from  the  description  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tioning of  the  purely  biological  to  an  account  of  the  psycho- 
logical or  bio-psychological  aspects  of  the  organism  and  its 
behavior.     An  attempt  was  made  at  all  points  to  show  how 
these  processes   are   conditioned  by   the  environments  which 
operate  upon  the  organism.     It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  to 
caution  the  reader  at  this  point  to  remember  that  the  author 
does  not  consider  the  individual  and  the  environment  as  en- 
tirely  separate  and  distinct   facts.     They  are  in   fact  more 
or  less  interchangeable  data.    Not  only  are  all  organisms  actual 
or  potential  environment  for  all  other  organisms,  but  parts  of 
our  own  behavior  serve  as  stimuli  for  our  own  other  responses. 
Also,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  what  point  the  personal- 
ity ends  and  its  extensions,  such  as  clothing,  ornaments,  phys- 
ical extensions  of  the  sense  organs,  verbal  symbols,  and  other 
persons  with  whom  we  associate  and  the  organizations  to  which 
we  belong,  become  external  to  the  self.     And  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  environments,  the  psycho-social,  is  made  up  of 
the   neuro-psychic  behavior  patterns   and  their   symbolic   ex- 
tensions.    This  content  is  constantly  interchanging  from  what 
is  subjective  to  what  is  objective  to  the  individual,  and  back 

again. 

In  Part  II  the  treatment  has  been  mainly  analytical  and  in 
cross  section.  In  Part  III  the  purpose  will  be  to  discover  the 
manner  in  which  the  behavior  which  we  outlined  in  Part  II 
develops  or  is  integrated  in  the  individual  under  the  selective 
influence  of  environmental  stimuli.  This  part  will  therefore  be 
concerned  primarily  with  the  dynamic  aspects  of  behavior  and 
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will  be  synthetic  as  well  as  analytical  in  character.  We  shall 
attempt  to  trace  this  development  or  integration  of  behavior 
patterns  from  the  earliest  and  simplest  forms  of  adjustment 
mechanisms  up  to  the  most  complex  and  abstract.  In  the  early 
forms  of  behavior  the  response  is  primarily  overt,  direct,  and 
immediate.  In  the  forms  developed  later  the  immediate  re- 
sponses are  more  frequently  internal  or  neuro-psychic.  These 
later  complex  and  largely  conscious  integrations  of  behavior 
patterns  are  normally  preparatory  to  total  overt  adjustment 
responses  by  which  the  organism  adapts  itself  to  its  environ- 
ment. But  overt  neuro-muscular  response  by  each  individual 
organism  is  not  necessarily  the  sole  or  chief  end  of  social 
adjustment.  Overt  response  of  any  particular  type  may  be 
inhibited  in  the  individual  organism  through  a  long  period 
of  time,  even  for  a  number  of  years,  in  order  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  individual  or  the  collective  adaptive  response  of 
the  group  to  its  environment  may  be  all  the  more  effective. 
Such  suspended  individual  overt  response  could  of  course  occur 
only  after  the  higher  forms  of  neuro-psychic  technique,  in- 
cluding those  of  external  storage,  had  been  developed. 

In  developing  Part  II  in  its  more  specifically  physiological 
aspects  the  work  and  findings  of  Professor  C.  M.  Child  and  his 
coworkers  in  experimental  biology  were  followed.  In  pre- 
senting the  integration  and  organization  of  the  neural  mech- 
anisms and  systems  the  lead  of  Professor  C.  J.  Herrick  was 
adopted.  It  has  seemed  to  the  present  writer  that  these  lines 
of  experimentation  and  analysis  have  most  to  offer  as  aids 
to  the  development  of  a  behavioristic  social  psychology.  These 
men  and  their  coworkers  are,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  late  Professor  Conn,  the  first  among  the  biologists  to 
recognize  adequately  the  role  of  environment  in  integrating 
behavior  patterns  in  the  organism.  The  sociologist  and  the 
social  psychologist,  working  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
tegration of  the  higher  conscious,  and  largely  purposive,  be- 
havior systems  of  the  organism  have  for  a  much  longer  period 
recognized  the  significance  of  environmental  pressures  or 
stimuli  as  conditioning  factors.  I'ut  it  is  only  recently  that 
even  the  sociologist  has  begun  to  formulate  a  theory  and  to 
make  an  analysis  of  the  environments  which  will  enable  him 
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to  adopt  relatively  refined  methods  in  the  study  of  these  higher 
processes  of  behavior  integration  in  organisms,  individually 
and  collectively.  It  is  now  possible,  as  it  was  not  before,  for 
the  physiologist  and  the  biologist,  and  especially  for  the  neu- 
rologist and  the  social  psychologist,  to  find  a  common  meeting 
ground  upon  which  they  can  render  mutual  aid  to  each  other 
through  the  utilization  of  this  category  of  environmental  domi- 
nance or  selection.  The  biological  sciences  will  have  most  to 
offer  in  the  matter  of  mapping  out  behavior  patterns,  while 
the  social  and  mental  sciences,  working  with  their  environ- 
mental data  relative  to  the  types  of  pressures  or  the  distribution 
of  stimuli  will  be  able  to  give  a  wider  background  to  the  biolo- 
gists seeking  the  causes  and  conditions  of  the  differentiation 
of  higher  behavior  patterns. 

Although  the  problem  of  Part  III  will  be  the  development 
and  growth  of  specific  behavior  patterns  arising  within  the  in- 
dividual as  he  functions  in  the  adjustment  situation,  no  attempt 
will  be  made  to  go  back  of  the  postnatal  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organism.  In  Part  II  the  factors  operating  pre- 
natally  to  differentiate  the  physiological  and  neural  structures 
w^ere  presented  briefly  in  order  that  the  reader  might  under- 
stand how  largely  the  general  conditions  of  the  adaptation  of 
the  organism  to  its  environment  might  be  set  through  acquired 
structure  and  function,  pathological  as  well  as  normal,  even 
before  birth.  But  to  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
development  and  integration  of  neural  patterns  before  birth 
would  go  beyond  the  limits  of  social  psychology  into  the  fields 
of  neurology  and  embryology  and  duplicate  poorly  the  work 
which  has  been  done  so  brilliantly  by  Child,  Herrick,  and 
others.  Also,  the  field  of  social  psychology  lies  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  period  of  the  postnatal  behavior  of  individuals. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE    INTEGRATION    OF    PERSONALITY    IN 
THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT 

The  Problem  Stated — In  Part  III  we  shall  undertake  to 
indicate  those  objective  processes  by  which  the  personality 
of  the  individual  born  into  a  social  world  with  highly  developed 
language  mechanisms  is  integrated.  We  need  not  at  this  point 
necessarily  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  neuro-psychic  mech- 
anisms by  which  we  differentiate  ourselves  from  our  environ- 
ments and  by  which  we  become  aware  of  our  own  behavior  and 
that  of  others.  Our  problem  is  to  discover  and  analyze  the 
objective  methods  by  which  the  individual  integrates  his  per- 
sonality and  the  sources  from  which  he  receives  the  stimuli 
which  set  up  the  responses  which  bring  about  the  integration. 
The  sources  of  his  stimuli  are,  of  course,  his  social  environ- 
ment. The  objective  methods  which  he  employs  are  suggestion 
and  imitation. 

In  assigning  to  suggestion  and  imitation  this  important 
function  of  integrating  the  personality  there  is,  of  course,  no 
intention  of  treating  these  objective  processes  as  underived 
entities,  as  was  too  frequently  the  practice  among  the  Tardean 
social  psychologists.  They  are  not  entities  or  ultimate  socio- 
psychological  processes  at  all.  They  are  merely  objective  or 
conceptual  terms  used  to  describe  the  two  outstanding  forms 
which  the  conditioning  of  responses  of  the  individual  to  stimuli 
in  his  social  environment  takes.  There  is  nothing  mystical  or 
compulsory  in  either  suggestion  or  imitation.  Both  are  only 
class  terms  for  a  great  many  concrete  instances  of  the  con- 
ditioning of  responses.  From  the  purely  psychological  stand- 
point such  terms  probably  have  little  or  no  value.  But  from 
the  more  objective  standpoint  of  the  social  sciences,  which  must 
of  necessity  deal  with  conceptual  and  collective  processes,  they 
are  practically  indispensable. 
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All  phases  of  the  social  environment  offer  stimuli  for  the 
conditioning  of  responses,  especially  responses  by  suggestion. 
But  the  chief  sources  of  stimuli  are  of  course  the  psycho- 
social environment.  Imitative  conditioning  of  responses  must 
always  be  by  the  behavior  of  some  concrete  person  or  by  the 
symbols  of  such  behavior  which  serve  as  stimuli.  We  do  not 
imitate  institutions,  although  we  may  imitate  the  behavior  of 
persons  in  institutions.  Consequently,  for  purposes  of  the  in- 
tegration of  personality  through  imitation  the  bio-social  en- 
vironment is  essential.  There  must  be  models  to  imitate,  and 
these  are  bio-social  persons  as  well  as  psycho-social  symbols. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  sort  of  object  which  has  become  the 
effective  substitute  stimulus  to  conditioned  responses  may  serve 
as  the  cue  to  suggested  behavior.  Suggestion  and  imitation 
merely  name  categories  of  conditioned  responses. 

The  Reciprocal  Process — The  individual  and  the  social 
environment,  especially  the  psycho-social  environment,  are  con- 
stantly creating  each  other.  But  the  process  of  creation  is  very 
different  in  the  two  cases.  Each  individual  adds  only  an  in- 
finitesimal part  to  the  environmental  whole.  For  the  most  part, 
or  in  most  cases,  his  contribution  is  with  respect  to  mere  de- 
tails and  influences  only  those  in  his  immediate  circle.  Indi- 
vidually he  rarely  transforms  to  any  appreciable  degree  the 
great  social  environmental  complex  which  we  call  culture  or 
civilization.  And  yet  the  persistent  and  consecutive  impacts  of 
millions  and  billions  of  individuals  upon  the  social  environ- 
mental complex  gradually  transform  it  and  render  it  some- 
what different  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age 
to  age.  Thus  the  social  environmental  complex  is  the  result 
of  growth.  It  has  not  always  been  of  such  magnitude.  In 
the  days  of  primitive  man,  before  writing  had  been  developed, 
even  before  there  were  voluminous  and  well  organized  tradi- 
tions, and  before  the  physical  inventions  had  passed  beyond  the 
most  rudimentary  cnii)irical  stage,  the  social  environment  was 
relatively  meager  and  relatively  easily  changed,  when  there 
was  sufficient  dynamic  leverage  in  the  behavior  of  individuals 
to  transform  it.  But  the  personalities  of  men  also  were  rela- 
tively poor  and  meager,  with  the  result  that  they  were  able  as 
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individuals  to  exert  much  less  transforming  pressure  upon  en- 
vironment than  is  possible  to-day. 

But  the  aggregate  effect  of  their  dynamic  efforts  was  per- 
haps comparatively  greater  then  than  now,  for  we  read  of  lan- 
guages changing  their  form  and  verbal  contents  rapidly,  some- 
times so  swiftly  as  to  become  unrecognizable  within  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  Religious  practices  and  beliefs  might  also  be 
transformed  over  night  by  fiat  of  chieftan  or  king,  when  one 
set  of  divinities  was  proved  inferior  to  another  in  some  im- 
portant service  to  a  people.  Even  as  late  as  the  Middle  Egyp- 
tian period,  recently  made  vivid  to  us  by  the  discovery  of  the 
tomb  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen,  religions  changed  back  and  forth 
somewhat  dizzily  with  the  accession  of  new  Pharaohs.  But 
now  the  social  environmental  complex  has  become  so  extremely 
voluminous  and  it  is  so  set  in  written  and  printed  documents 
and  so  hemmed  in  with  property  and  other  social  obligations, 
so  verified  and  approved  as  utilitarian  by  scientific  tests,  that  it 
changes  but  slowly.  Not  even  very  great  men  can  do  much 
to  modify  it  as  a  whole.  Now  and  then  some  exceptional  in- 
ventive genius  or  group  of  such  geniuses  attacks  it  at  its  eco- 
nomic foundations  and  produces  in  it  dynamic  currents  which 
leaven  it  throughout,  by  means  of  such  a  transforming  process 
as  the  Industrial  Revolution,  for  example.  Great  thinkers — 
philosophers  or  scientists — sometimes  produce  new  philoso- 
phies of  individual  and  collective  behavior  which  cause  a  grad- 
ual transformation  of  the  social  environmental  fabric  and  give 
us  new  stereotyped  attitudes,  ideals,  and  organizations.  Such 
a  change  has  perhaps  been  effected  through  the  growth  of  the 
social  sciences  in  the  last  century  or  so.  But  in  the  main  such 
transformations  as  these  in  the  social  environmental  complex 
are  no  longer  the  product  of  single  individuals,  but  of  many 
individuals  working  cooperatively  upon  the  same  problems. 
The  social  world  is  now  too  vast  and  intricate  to  be  mastered 
by  a  single  individual.  It  overwhelms,  masters  him,  and  he 
can  return  to  it  but  a  partial  reaction  which  sets  in  motion 
here  and  there  a  current  which  adds  something  to  the  social 
whole.  Yet  no  response  of  the  individual,  however  slight,  is 
without   effect   upon   the    social   environments   which  control 
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him  and  those  who  come  after  him,  ahhough  this  individual 
effect  will  generally  be  almost  imperceptible  and  local. 

The  vSocial  Environment  as  Objectified  Behavior — 
Of  course  this  social  environment  is  not  wholly  external  to 
man,  however  much  our  language  may  sometimes  have  seemed 
to  imply  this.  The  psycho-social  environment,  in  the  form  of 
traditions,  customs,  beliefs,  conventions,  folkways,  mores, 
philosophy,  science,  and  the  like,  is  carried  about  by  individuals, 
as  well  as  by  books  and  other  inanimate  carriers  of  symbols. 
The  farther  back  we  go  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  larger 
the  portion  of  the  psycho-social  environment  we  find  actually 
existing  in  the  immediate  behavior  of  individuals.  While  for 
most  purposes  we  may  not  speak  of  the  behavior  of  any  par- 
ticular individual  as  his  own  environment,  the  behavior  of 
other  individuals,  even  though  it  should  be  very  similar  or 
identical  behavior,  is  environment  to  him.  It  is  capable  of 
exerting  upon  him  pressures  in  the  form  of  stimuli  and  con- 
trols which  condition  his  responses  and  make  his  personality 
what  it  is.  But  with  the  passage  of  time  and  the  accumulation 
of  culture,  especially  objectified  and  externally  stored  culture, 
larger  and  larger  proportions  of  the  social  environment  have 
come  to  be  outside  of  any  individual  or  individuals.  The 
physical  inventions,  which  were  at  first  largely  direct  exten- 
sions of  man's  organic  personality,  and  which  are  now  fre- 
quently highly  indirect  extensions  of  the  personality,  and  the 
social  inventions,  which  were  and  are  also  extensions  of  man's 
psychic  as  well  as  of  his  organic  personality,  and  the  method 
inventions,  which  are  in  our  day  extremely  abstract  and  in- 
direct extensions  of  his  psychic  personality,  have  all  together 
come  to  constitute  a  vast  collective  extension  of  the  indi- 
vidual personality  and  a  transformation  of  nature  and  self 
into  objective  social  environments — physico-social,  bio-social, 
and  psycho-social.  These  are  together  man  and  nature  ex- 
tended and  transformed.  But  they  are  more  than  that.  By 
reason  of  their  relative  permanence  and  ever  growing  volume, 
their  immanence  and  i)ersistencc,  they  are  man's  creators.  They 
take  the  individual  as  he  cmncs  into  the  world,  even  before 
he   arrives   in   the  outer  world  of  action,   and   mold  him   by 
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means  of  the  stimuli  they  offer  him  after  patterns,  according 
to  types,  from  which  he  cannot  escape. 

The  Sources  of  Individual  Personality — But  the  indi- 
vidual is  not  wholly  created  by  this  social  environment,  at  least 
not  in  any  one  generation.  His  general  biological  structure, 
form,  and  organization  are  derived  from  the  inherited  patterns 
in  the  protoplasm.  That  these  have  been  selected  in  the  in- 
heritance in  the  long  run  or  phylogenetically  by  the  natural  en- 
vironment, and  in  some  degree  by  the  social  environments, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  less  general  elements  of  his 
structure,  much  of  the  specific  neural  organization,  especially 
in  the  cerebral  cortex,  and  some  of  his  physiology,  and  less  of 
his  anatomy,  are  selected  and  determined  in  each  generation 
largely  by  the  pressures  and  stimuli  of  the  social  environments. 
This  molding  process  is  going  on  continuously.  It  is  greatest 
in  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  but  it  is  never  absent  as  long 
as  the  personality  remains  a  unit.  Our  beliefs,  attitudes, 
habits,  behavior  generally,  are  molded  primarily  by  the  psycho- 
social environment  which,  as  was  shown  above,  now  remains 
relatively  intact  from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  the 
individual  has  his  personality  made  for  him  by  the  social  en- 
vironment and  his  personality  remains  much  the  same  through- 
out life  because  of  the  persistence  of  habits  or  sets  and  gradi- 
ents. But  what  is  perhaps  equally  important  is  the  fact  that 
our  personalities  are  closely  similar  to  those  of  previous  genera- 
tions, as  similar  in  fact  as  our  social  environments  are  to  theirs. 
This  fact  is  very  important  for  the  continuity  of  civilization. 

Types  of  Behavior  and  the  Integration  of  Person- 
ality— But  we  must  not  suppose  that  the  flexible  or  acquired 
aspects  of  our  personalities,  those  portions  to  which  we  com- 
monly applied  the  term  character,  are  imposed  upon  us  as  me- 
chanically as  an  impression  made  by  a  seal  upon  wax.  The  social 
pressures  do  not  operate  in  this  way.  As  we  saw  in  one  of  the 
introductory  chapters,  behavior  belongs  roughly  to  three 
classes.  These  are  reaction  to  material  environment  by  im- 
pact, non-purposive  or  relatively  unconscious  response  on  the 
basis  of  an  internal  or  neuro-psychic  mechanism,  and  conscious 
purposive  res])onse  on  the  basis  also  of  the  neuro-psychic  mech- 
anism involving  choice  or  decision.     The  first  type  of  behavior 
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involves  little  or  no  internal  adjustment  and  transformation  of 
behavior  patterns  and  consequently  it  has  as  little  effect  upon 
the  integration  of  personality.  It  is  this  type  of  behavior 
which  would  most  accurately  compare  with  impressions  on 
wax,  although  such  behavior  does  not  leave  traces  either  so 
lasting  or  so  profound.  Personality  building  responses  belong 
to  the  other  two  types  of  behavior,  and  of  these  response  by 
choice  is  obviously  of  the  higher  type  if  not  of  the  larger  vol- 
ume. But  even  here  the  method  by  which  environment  in- 
fluences the  individual  is  not  that  of  direct  mechanical  pres- 
sures. It  works  by  the  method  of  stimulus  and  response.  Per- 
sonality building  is  a  process  of  personality  integration  in  our- 
selves and  in  others  under  the  influence  of  sensory  stimuli, 
which  are  gradually  organized  into  higher  and  more  abstract 
recognition  processes.  Such  integration  becomes  effective  for 
social  and  ethical  behavior  of  an  economical  and  efflcient  type 
in  so  far  as  valuable  and  suitable  responses  become  conditioned 
to  appropriate  stimuli. 

Methods  of  Integrating  the  Personality — We  have  al- 
ready explained  in  Chapter  VIII  how  the  human  personality  is 
integrated  through  the  process  of  conditioning  old  responses  to 
new  or  substitute  stimuli  and  of  integrating  new  and  more 
complex  responses  out  of  the  random  movements,  reflexes,  in- 
stincts, and  previously  integrated  habits,  or  through  both 
processes  together..  This  is  in  the  aggregate  the  process  of 
integrating  new  habits  or  acquired  responses  to  new  environ- 
mental stimuli  or  situations.  It  is  a  method  of  learning  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  new  conditions,  at  least  to  conditions  which 
are  new  to  us,  if  not  to  society  as  a  whole.  From  our  very 
earliest  hours  this  is  an  assisted  or  social  process.  The  mother 
or  nurse  who  manipulates  the  child  presents  constantly  to  him 
new  stimuli  which  condition  old  responses  and,  by  providing  a 
multitude  of  stimuli  simultaneously  and  in  organized  form,  in- 
tegrates complex  responses  or  habits  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed. In  this  way  the  child  soon  learns  to  integrate  his 
random  and  non- functional  responses  into  definitely  coordi- 
nated functional  rcsj)onses.  In  a  similar  manner  he  develops 
cortrdinated  and  definite  speech  forms  out  of  his  random  vo- 
calizations.    1  [c  learns,  in  other  words,  to  use  his  body  as  a  co- 
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ordinated  whole,  to  move  about,  to  manipulate  objects,  and  to 
manipulate  himself  as  a  means  to  manipulating  external  ob- 
jects. All  this  is  a  part  of  the  process  of  integrating  his 
physical  or  organic  personality. 

But  he  also  learns  to  use  language  to  ask  for  things,  to  give 
commands,  to  state  relationships,  to  express  emotions,  to 
think.  In  this  way  he  develops  attitudes  towards  things,  in- 
cluding himself  and  other  persons,  without  actually  performing 
the  behavior  organically  or  in  complete  overt  adjustment.  He 
substitutes  symbols  for  completed  overt  behavior,  and  thus  in 
large  part  meaning  takes  the  place  of  action.  It  is  this  mean- 
ing which  he  conveys  to  others  through  his  language  symbols, 
which  they  also  understand,  instead  of  acting  out  his  impulses 
or  attitudes  in  complete  overt  behavior  before  them.  One  of 
the  main  functions  of  language  is  to  convey  meaning  or  atti- 
tudes and  intentions  or  desires  as  a  means  to  securing  the  co- 
operation— positive  or  negative — of  others  in  fulfilling  our 
wishes.  In  this  way,  through  the  understanding  of  language 
symbols,  we  develop  our  inner  or  attitudinal  personalities. 

Significance  of  the  Conditioned  Response — From  the 
brief  treatment  of  the  conditioned  response  in  Chapter  VIII 
an  important  conclusion  for  social  science  can  be  drawn  with 
reference  to  the  functioning  of  environment.  The  condition- 
ing process  is  always  accomplished  through  the  manipulation 
and  functioning  of  stimuli.  No  acquired  response  is  ever  self- 
conditioned.  Since  stimuli  are  in  all  cases  environmental  in 
origin,  the  extreme  importance  of  environment  in  conditioning 
responses  is  immediately  obvious.  It  is  this  fact  which  leads 
us  to  the  view  that  the  conditioned  responses  or  habit  mech- 
anisms are  environmentally  induced  or  conditioned  behavior 
patterns  which  are  stored  within  the  individual's  neural  organi- 
zation. 

It  will  also  readily  be  seen  that  all  we  have  learned  from 
experimental  evidence  about  the  conditioned  response  has  long 
been  known  in  a  vague  and  non-scientific  sort  of  way  by  intel- 
ligent thinkers  about  behavior.  Scientists  are  always  extend- 
ing the  scope  of  knowledge  and  rendering  it  more  detailed 
through  further  analysis.  In  psychology  this  has  been  done 
by  applying  the  concept  Qi  the  conditioned  response  to  the  ex- 
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planation  of  the  development  of  acquired  behavior  as  a  means 
to  the  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment.  In  one 
v^^ay,  it  does  Httle  more  than  name  a  process  already  known, 
and  still  falls  short  of  giving  us  a  complete  account  of  the 
actual  mechanics  of  the  process  of  acquiring  habit  adjustm.ents. 
We  must,  therefore,  avoid  making  a  fetish  of  the  concept  of 
the  conditioned  response  and  of  ending  our  investigations  into 
the  habit  building  process  with  the  adoption  of  this  term,  as 
some  of  the  psychologists  apparently  do. 

Significance  for  the  Problem  of  Social  Control — 
The  ease  with  which  responses,  both  overt  and  internal  or  atti- 
tudinal,  may  be  conditioned  and  the  extent  to  which  the  con- 
ditioning may  occur  (there  is  almost  no  limitation  to  the 
process)  render  the  conditioning  mechanism  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  individual  and  collective  behavior.  No  other 
socio-psychic  process  which  we  know  anything  about  Is  per- 
haps of  so  great  importance.  It  is  the  ever  ready  mechanism 
by  means  of  which  a  constant  fluidity  and  flexibility  are  intro- 
duced into  social  life  and  institutions.  Not  only  may  stimuli, 
or  environmental  pressures,  which  are  similar  to  each  other  in 
form  or  in  functioning,  or  which  are  related  to  each  other 
genetically  or  causally,  vary  the  causation  of  individual  or  col- 
lective behavior  by  replacing  other  associated  stimuli,  but  even 
the  most  unlike  and  antagonistic  stimuli  may  condition  one 
another  by  mere  contiguity  in  time  or  place,  and  thus  change 
the  moral  and  social  implications  of  behavior  completely.  By 
means  of  such  a  shift  of  effective  stimuli  a  person  may  be 
transformed  from  a  good  citizen  to  a  criminal  or  from  a  loyal 
spouse  or  lover  to  the  most  inconstant  sort  of  individual,  and 
this  change  may  occur  without  any  act  of  choice,  or  indeed 
any  clear  understanding  of  the  significance  of  the  change  on  the 
part  of  the  changing  personality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  responses,  considered  from  the 
standpoint  of  concrete  overt  behavior  mechanisms,  may  re- 
n.ain  nuich  the  same  or  even  identical  with  previous  ones,  but 
morally  and  socially  they  may  have  changed  character  altOv 
gether  because  of  a  change  in  the  behavior  values.  The  ab- 
stract or  abbreviated  conditioning  of  psychic  responses  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  into  existence  new  types  of  value  responses 
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without  changing  the  old  positive  and  negative  overt  responses. 
Thus  overt  behavior  may  easily  and  does  constantly  acquire 
new  social  and  moral  significance.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  it  becomes  necessary  in  modern  life,  where  the  environ- 
ments are  so  complex  and  highly  social  and  moral  in  their 
significance  or  consequences  for  us,  to  regulate  the  character 
and  extent  of  stimuli.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  control 
rigorously  the  commercial  application  of  stimuli  as  environ- 
mental pressures  for  the  purpose  of  providing  amusement  for 
private  profit.  It  is  not  alone  the  traditional  economic  rela- 
tionships that  we  need  to  control  in  the  interest  of  society,  but 
equally  as  much  the  exploitation  of  the  psychic  behavior  which 
largely  ends  in  itself  as  psychic  satisfaction  or  pleasure  and 
amusement. 

Imitation  and  Personality  Levels — But  we  not  only 
convey  our  meaning  to  others  through  language ;  we  also  use 
language  as  a  means  of  interpreting  the  behavior  of  others 
and  of  making  their  behavior  a  part  of  our  own.  This  is 
what  we  call  imitation.  Strictly  speaking  verbal  language  is 
not  prerequisite  to  imitation.  Kohler  has  shown  that  chim- 
panzees imitate  without  the  use  of  language.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  perceive  clearly  the  form  of  the  act  in  order  to  repeat 
or  imitate  it  ourselves.  We  cannot  imitate  anything  which 
we  do  not  perceive  clearly.  But  we  can  imitate  overt  behavior, 
which  we  saw  in  Chapter  XI  is  relatively  easily  perceived, 
more  readily  than  we  can  imitate  or  copy  symbolic  or  atti- 
tudinal  behavior.  But,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter  XII,  we  can 
perceive  in  a  social  or  personality  or  human  behavior  sense 
only  what  we  have  ourselves  in  some  measure  experienced. 
Consequently,  all  imitation  has  to  await  a  corresponding  in- 
tegration of  our  own  personalities. 

This  is  why  very  young  children  do  not  imitate.  They  have 
not  experienced  sufficient  personality  integration  to  enable 
them  to  perceive  the  behavior  of  others  in  terms  of  their 
own  behavior  mechanisms  or  to  assimilate  the  behavior  of 
the  other  person  to  their  own  consciousness.  After  they  have 
achieved  sufficient  personality  integration — either  overt  or 
inner,  that  is,  organic  or  attitudinal — they  may  proceed  to 
imitate  on  the  level  of  the  personality  integration  which  they 
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have  achieved.  Consequently,  thereafter  their  rate  of  per- 
sonaHty  integration  is  rendered  much  more  rapid.  The  rate  is 
especially  increased  when  the  child  reaches  the  plane  of  sym- 
bolic or  attitudinal  personality  integration.  He  is  then  a  lan- 
guage using  animal  and  can  imitate  another  on  the  basis  of  his 
perceptions  of  the  meaning  of  the  other  person  as  expressed 
in  his  symbolic  or  language  behavior.  It  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  the  child  to  see  his  model  make  complete  overt  adjust- 
ments in  order  to  imitate  him.  He  can  reproduce  in  himself 
the  same  attitudes  by  perceiving  the  symbols  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  other  person,  and  these  attitudes  may  even  go  over  into 
total  adjustment  responses  in  the  imitator  without  the  same 
overt  behavior  ever  having  occurred  in  the  model.  In  fact  the 
object  imitated  may  even  be  the  symbolic  or  language  content 
of  a  book,  which  could  not  behave  in  this  overt  manner.  Thus, 
while  the  child  begins  by  imitating  the  complete  overt  behavior 
of  another  on  the  organic  personality  level,  the  chief  content  of 
his  imitation  soon  comes  to  be  symbolic  imitation  or  imitation 
through  language  symbols. 

Suggested  Responses  Are  Conditioned  on  Any  Level 
— The  largest  part  of  our  personality  content,  therefore,  is 
integrated  through  the  vicarious  process  or  method  of  imita- 
tion. We  take  over  through  conditioning  by  analogy  the 
personality  content  which  others  have  already  integrated.  In 
this  way  we  may  extend  our  own  personalities  indefinitely. 
But,  as  was  stated  earlier,  our  human  bio-social  or  personality 
environment  also  conditions  in  us  responses  which  are  not 
imitative.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  perceive  the  character 
or  meaning  of  the  behavior  of  another  which  serves  as  stimuli 
to  condition  in  us  new  reponses.  In  fact  the  stimuli  which 
condition  these  new  responses  are  not  necessarily  personal  ones 
at  all ;  they  may  be  any  sort  of  object  to  which  we  have  learned 
to  react  or  to  which  we  have  been  conditioned  to  respond.  But 
personality  stimuli  offer  us  much  more  complex  and  therefore 
much  more  effective  controls  for  the  integration  of  socially 
effective  responses  of  a  non-imitative  character  in  ourselves 
than  do  non-personality  ol)jects.  These  non-imitative  re- 
sponses, when  they  have  become  automatic,  are  usually  re- 
ferred to  as  suggested  responses.     Automatic  imitated  respon- 
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ses  are  also  called  suggested  responses.  The  automatic  char- 
acter of  the  suggested  response  probably  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  suggestion  is  ordinarily  considered  to  be  of  a  lower 
order  psychologically  than  imitation.  The  suggested  response 
also  appears  earlier  in  the  behavior  of  the  individual,  and  it 
will  be  discussed  earlier  in  Part  III  of  this  volume.  The  initial 
conditioning  of  the  suggested  response  differs  in  no  wise  from 
that  of  any  other  response  whatever.  The  distinguishing 
quality  of  the  suggested  response  is  the  completeness  of  the 
conditioning  which  renders  the  response  automatic  and  rela- 
tively immediate  upon  the  perception  of  the  stimulus  or  the  cue. 

Direct  and  Indirect,  Overt  and  Symbolic,  Imitation 
— We  do  not  imitate  society  as  a  whole,  except  by  a  process 
of  abstraction  and  indirection.  Concrete  imitation  is  always 
of  persons,  or  of  specific  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  persons. 
And  these  are  persons  and  activities  which  we  can  hear  or 
see.  They  are  recognizable  directly  by  one  or  more  of  the 
senses  and  we  do  not  have  to  depend  upon  the  abstract  or  in- 
direct symbolical  method  of  perceiving  and  recognizing  their 
behavior.  This  sort  of  imitation  we  may  call  direct  overt  imi- 
tation in  contrast  with  that  which  we  call  abstract  or  indirect 
symbolic  imitation. 

The  person  who  is  imitated  may  be  called  a  model,  because 
his  behavior  is  copied.  Models  are  both  immediate  and  remote 
and  the  imitation  of  them  is  direct  and  indirect,  but  concrete 
models  are  always  imitated  directly  or  through  the  medium  of 
some  other  model  who  is  to  us  the  direct  object  of  imitation. 
We  do  not  always  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  great  per- 
sonality models  of  our  own  time,  much  less  with  those  of  pre- 
vious times.  We  perhaps  have  seen  or  known  but  few  of  the 
personalities  who  have  done  most  to  shape  our  own  characters 
through  the  process  of  imitation.  We  can  imitate  only  those 
who  have  imitated  them  or  who  have  imitated  others  in  a 
series  of  imitations  which  leads  back  ultimately  to  those  per- 
sonalities who  have  served  as  models  for  a  considerable  portion 
of  mankind.  This  also  is  a  form  of  indirect  imitation,  and  it 
is  concrete  rather  than  abstract  or  symbolic.  We  do  not  always 
know  who  originally  served  as  model  for  any  particular  type  of 
personality  imitation.     Few  know  who  invented  the  type  of 
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handshake  or  the  form  of  salutation,  or  the  dance  which  they 
perform.  They  imitated  it  from  some  undistinguished  person 
near  by  who  had  in  turn  imitated  it  in  an  equally  anonymous 
manner.  But  some  of  the  great  original  models,  such  as  out- 
standing religious  teachers,  the  military  heroes,  the  movie 
stars,  and  the  popular  leaders  of  politics,  business,  fashion,  and 
thought,  in  our  own  times,  are  known  to  us.  We  may  even 
recognize  that,  although  we  have  imitated  directly  an  inter- 
mediate personality  or  their  symbolic  extensions  we  are  copying 
the  overt  behavior  of  others  indirectly.  Thus  the  stimulus  to 
imitate  may  travel  over  long  distances,  or  through  a  vast 
period  of  time,  and  reach  us  indirectly  through  the  medium 
of  many  personalities,  but  where  imitation  is  based  upon  direct 
contact  with  and  analysis  of  a  personality  we  always  imitate 
some  one  who  is  known  to  us. 

Direct,  concrete,  overt  imitation  is,  as  we  said  above,  the 
first  type  experienced  by  the  child.  Indirect  symbolic  or  ab- 
stract imitation  comes  later  and  its  highest  form,  that  of 
imitating  abstract  meanings  in  books  and  treatises,  comes  only 
after  the  child  has  already  integrated  a  large  personality  con- 
tent through  more  concrete  and  direct  methods  of  imitation. 
Because  of  this  fact  we  shall  present  the  actual  processes  of 
personality  integration  through  imitation  in  Chapters  XXII- 
XXIV  in  the  order  of  increasing  abstractness.  Chapter  XXII 
will  deal  with  the  concrete  direct  imitation  of  personalities ; 
Chapter  XXIII  with  the  indirect  imitation  of  concrete  per- 
sonalities; and  Chapter  XXIV  with  symbolic  imitation  of  non- 
personal  values.  But  before  taking  up  these  themes  we  shall 
investigate  more  thoroughly  the  nature  of  suggestion  and  imi- 
tation in  the  following  three  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

SUGGESTION     AND     PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

Definitions — Suggestion  exists  when  any  relatively  un- 
critical and  immediate  response  occurs  to  a  stimulus  by  means 
of  behavior  mechanisms  which  have  already  been  prepared. 
A  suggested  response  is  conditioned  ordinarily  to  a  symbol  or 
cue  and  not  to  the  perception  of  a  total  situation,  although  the 
term  suggestion  is  also  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the  skillful 
organization  and  presentation  by  another  person  of  stimuli 
which  will  compel  or  induce  logically  or  emotionally  the  re- 
sponse desired.  Since  it  is  a  concept  adopted  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  phenomena  of  a  social  character,  its  use  is  ordinarily 
limited  to  behavior  in  social  situations,  and  especially  to  be- 
havior in  response  to  symbolic  or  cue  stimuli  coming  from  an- 
other person.  The  cue  itself  may  be  either  a  concrete  per- 
ceptual or  an  abstract  stimulus.  In  any  case  the  stimulus  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  object,  act,  or  symbol  which  is  ordinarily 
perceived  concretely  and  immediately. 

A  suggested  response  may  be  either  imitative  or  nonimita- 
tive,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  reproduce  the  behavior 
which  originally  served  as  the  stimulus  and  which  the  symbolic 
or  foreshortened  cue  now  represents.  If  the  response  has  been 
conditioned  to  a  total  stimulus  situation  which  it  does  not 
reproduce  or  resemble,  or  if  it  has  been  conditioned  to  a  sym- 
bolic stimulus  merely  by  association  of  stimuli  it  is  not  imita- 
tive. In  such  a  case  it  is  even  possible  for  the  response  to  re- 
semble the  behavior  of  another,  some  part  of  which  behavior 
serves  as  the  cue  to  the  response,  without  its  being  an  imitated 
response.  Such  resemblance  between  the  behavior  of  the  two 
persons  is  accidental,  and  is  likely  to  be  confused  with  true 
imitation. 

Suggested  and  Rational   Behavior   Distinguished — 
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The  suggested  response  may  occur  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously. As  a  matter  of  fact  most  suggested  behavior,  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  here  considering  it,  is  only  partly  con- 
scious. The  greater  the  degree  of  the  interruption  of  the  sug- 
gested behavior,  the  more  conscious  the  response  is,  and  the 
more  critical  or  analytical  we  are  of  it.  Hence  the  less  immedi- 
ate and  more  rational  the  response  is,  the  less  truly  suggested  is 
the  behavior.  Purely  suggested  behavior  would  be  wholly  un- 
conscious, or  at  least  unpremeditated  and  immediate.  But 
there  are  all  degrees  of  modification  of  the  suggested  response 
from  that  which  is  purely  automatic  and  is  conditioned  to  an 
abbreviated  or  symbolic  cue  to  that  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  rational  response.  The  characteristic  of  suggested  behavior 
is  that  it  approaches  the  automatic,  while  rational  behavior 
is  ordinarily  highly  conscious  and  is  controlled  by  abstract 
psychic  mechanisms.  In  suggestion  the  stimulus  situation  is 
ordinarily  reduced  to  a  symbolic  cue,  while  in  rational  behavior 
the  stimulus  situation  may  take  on  a  succession  of  forms, 
sometimes  even  contradictory,  and  be  highly  differentiated  and 
spread  out  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  Also  the  sug- 
gested response,  in  its  purest  form,  comes  almost  immediately 
after  the  stimulus  is  given.  Delay  in  the  response  means  either 
that  thought  is  entering  in  to  elaborate  the  response  on  a  more 
or  less  critical  or  rational  basis  or  that  there  is  some  hidden 
unconscious  conflict  which  will  not  allow  the  impulses  normally 
arising  from  the  stimulus  to  go  over  into  immediate  action. 

Suggestion  occurs  in  the  realm  of  ideas  and  attitudes  or 
neuro-psychic  behavior  as  well  as  in  that  of  overt  behavior,  but 
the  purest  forms  of  suggestion  go  over  immediately  into  overt 
responses.  Psychic  responses  to  suggestion  are  never  rational 
in  character,  for  by  becoming  rational  they  would  cease  to  have 
the  characteristics  of  suggested  behavior,  such  as  immediacy, 
automaticity,  and  unconsciousness.  Suggested  psychic  re- 
sponses are  stereotyped  responses,  such  as  conventional  beliefs, 
emotions,  desires,  opinions,  and  expressions  of  polite  inter- 
course. The  mechanism  for  the  psychic  response  is  already 
present,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the  mechanism  into 
effect  is  to  present  the  appropriate  cue  or  abbreviated  stimulus. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  suggestion  is  that  the  stimulus, 
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usually  in  the  form  of  a  cue  or  a  symbol  of  the  total  stimulus, 
is  conditioned  definitely  to  the  response,  with  the  result  that  the 
conditioned  response  occurs  immediately  upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  stimulus  or  cue. 

Three  Aspects  of  Suggestion — Suggestion,  as  Allport 
says,  may  be  considered  from  three  standpoints.  In  the  first 
place,  it  may  be  treated  as  the  building  up  in  the  individual 
of  those  stimulus-response  mechanisms  which  predispose  him 
to  behave  in  particular  ways.  Such  dispositions  to  activity  are 
usually  organized  around  more  or  less  native  drives  or  pre- 
potent impulses,  such  as  those  concerned  with  food,  sex,  fear, 
gregariousness,  and  the  like.  However,  behavior  dispositions 
of  unusual  strength  may  also  be  organized  around  acquired 
tendencies  or  habits,  such  as  political  beliefs,  religious  loyalties, 
gardening,  golf,  reading,  or  even  our  food,  friendship,  esthetic 
and  courtship  preferences,  or  any  other  activity  or  attitude. 
It  is  possible,  if  enough  attention  is  given  to  the  matter,  to 
organize  a  disposition  to  behavior  of  any  sort  which  func- 
tions with  the  automaticity  and  readiness  of  a  suggested  re- 
sponse. 

The  second  and  most  common  use  of  the  term  suggestion  is 
to  consider  it  as  the  "signal  (social  stimulus)  which  releases 
the  attitude  already  established."  Objectively  we  know  this 
situation  by  observing  the  immediate  and  complete  response  in 
people  when  certain  cues  or  stimuli  are  presented  to  them. 
When  people  are  highly  suggestible  or  strongly  conditioned 
to  any  particular  stimulus  we  say  they  are  "quick  on  the 
trigger,"  meaning  by  the  "trigger"  their  disposition  to  re- 
spond. The  thing  which  pulls  the  trigger  is  the  stimulus  or 
cue.  Subjectively  we  may  recognize  the  stimulus  as  some- 
thing highly  desirable  or  towards  which  we  are  very  antago- 
nistic. Even  i  f  we  have  no  positive  attitude  of  seeking  or  avoid- 
ing the  stimulus,  we  cannot  be  emotionally  indififerent  to  it. 
It  excites  us. 

The  third  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  suggestion  is  to 
indicate  a  stimulus  which  increases  or  augments  a  response 
to  a  releasing  or  suggesting  stimulus  or  cue  already  operating. 
'J'his  intensification  of  response  is  sought  by  advertisers  and 
proj)agandists  generally.     This  third  aspect  of  suggestion  is 
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closely  allied  in  form  to  the  first,  but  comes  farther  along  in  the 
behavior  process.  All  three  aspects  are  essential  to  the  com- 
plete definition  of  suggestion,  but  we  ordinarily  have  in  mind 
primarily  the  second  aspect  of  suggestion,  or  the  highly  auto- 
matic and  relatively  immediate  response  to  a  preconditioned 
stimulus.  The  first  aspect  is  not  essentially  different  from 
any  other  type  of  conditioning  of  response.  In  such  a  sense, 
any  stimulus  could  be  said  to  "suggest"  its  conditioned  re- 
sponse. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  third  form.  The  second 
usage  is  preferable  because  it  defines  suggestion  in  terms  of  its 
most  essential  characteristics,  the  strength  of  the  conditioning, 
the  automaticity  and  the  relative  immediacy  of  the  response. 

Instinctive  and  Acquired  Elements  in  Suggestion — 
Considered  from  the  standpoint  of  the  behavior  pattern,  sug- 
gested behavior  is  always  a  conditioned  response,  unless  we 
may  assume  that  there  is  an  instinctive  connection  between 
particular  responses  and  corresponding  stimuli.  We  find  many 
cases  in  which  reflex  or  instinctive  processes  are  set  off  auto- 
matically by  suggestion.  But  it  is  not  an  instinctive  release 
which  serves  as  the  suggestion  cue.  Thus  the  pin  prick  causes 
an  automatic,  although  not  a  well  controlled  or  coordinated, 
movement  of  the  body.  Light  causes  the  eyes  to  wink,  at  least 
within  a  short  period  after  birth.  The  patellar  reflex,  swallow- 
ing, sneezing,  coughing,  vomiting,  etc.,  all  seem  to  be  definite 
instinctive  or  reflex  responses  to  definite  and  specific  stimuli. 
Yet  we  would  scarcely  call  any  of  these  reflex  responses  sug- 
gested unless  they  have  been  conditioned  by  association  to  some 
cue  or  stimulus  which  did  not  originally  have  the  power  to 
release  them.  And  this,  of  course,  frequently  occurs,  as  in  the 
case  of  yawning.  It  is  the  perception  of  some  one  else,  or  even 
ourselves,  performing  the  act  which  releases  the  instinctive 
mechanism.  Or  it  may  be  some  other  stimulus  of  a  non-per- 
sonal and  non-behavior  sort,  not  originally  adequate  to  release 
the  response,  which  has  become  an  adequate  cue  to  the  act 
through  the  process  of  conditioning.  In  the  case  where  the 
perception  of  the  other  person  performing  the  act  becomes  the 
effective  cue  we  have  suggestion  imitation;  in  other  cases, 
merely  suggestion.  The  usage  appears  to  be  to  reserve  the 
term  suggestion  or  suggested  behavior  for  those  automatic  and 
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immediate  responses,  whether  instinctive  or  acquired,  which 
have  been  conditioned  to  particular  specific  stimuH  or  cues  by 
association  rather  than  by  inheritance. 

Abbreviated  or  Symbolic  Conditioning  of  the  Re- 
sponse IN  Suggested  Behavior — The  response  may  or  may 
not  have  some  similarity  to  the  stimulus.  If  it  is  similar  to  it, 
the  chances  are  strong  that  the  response  was  at  one  time  con- 
sciously imitative,  and  that  it  has  now  been  transformed  into 
suggested  behavior  by  becoming  relatively  autom.atic  and  per- 
haps by  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a  perception  or  recog- 
nition of  the  total  behavior  stimulus.  In  such  cases  of  substi- 
tution of  suggestion  imitation  for  conscious  or  rational  imita- 
tion, some  conspicuous  portion  of  the  total  behavior  stimulus 
will  ordinarily  be  singled  out  to  serve  as  a  cue  and  will  condi- 
tion the  response  as  a  whole  to  itself.  This  specific  portion  of 
the  original  complete  stimulus  is  now  sufficient  to  produce  the 
total  response.  Perhaps  in  the  organism's  attempt  to  econo- 
mize attention  no  more  than  this  particular  selected  portion  of 
the  stimulus  is  any  longer  perceived  or  recognized.  Yet,  in 
real  life,  such  an  isolated  or  selected  portion  of  the  original 
stimulus-giving  behavior  is  not  likely  to  operate  alone,  unless 
it  be  artificially  isolated  by  the  subject's  attention.  In  most 
cases  the  original  total  behavior  stimulus  continues  to  function, 
and  to  the  uncritical  or  unanalytical  observer  it  appears  to  be 
necessary  to  set  off.  the  response.  Therefore,  even  if  the  ob- 
server has  made  the  delimitation  of  the  stimulus  which  we  have 
set  forth  above,  he  is  likely  to  mistake  such  a  response  for  a 
conscious  act  of  imitation. 

This  is  as  true  of  psychic  as  of  overt  responses  in  suggestion 
imitation.  For  example,  the  mere  sight  of  a  certain  book  or 
picture  or  the  oral  or  visual  presentation  of  its  title,  may  be 
sufficient  to  set  up  the  habitual  or  stereotyped  line  of  thinking 
which  we  have  previously  established  through  abstract  imita- 
tion of  it.  It  is  not  necessary  actually  to  reread  the  book  in 
order  to  recall  the  contents  which  have  become  conditioned  to 
the  title  or  to  the  image  of  the  book  through  their  constant 
association  with  these  symbols.  Much  also  that  we  do  of  a 
similar  nature  when  in  the  presence  of  others,  although  it  was 
originally  consciously   imitated   behavior,   is   no  longer  such. 
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meaning  of  art  and  of  science  is  not  a  function  of  the  symbols 
which  represent  or  condition  them  to  us,  but  it  resides  in  the 
persons  whose  responses,  overt  and  internal  or  attitudinal,  are 
conditioned  to  the  symbols.    The  symbols  are  merely  the  com- 
municative media  which  carry  the  meaning  from  one  person 
*-  another  through  the  process  of  conditioning  by  association, 
^^ce  the  chain  of  conditioned  responses  is  broken  by  om.itting 
^"  eneration  of  men  thus  conditioned  to  respond  psychically 
.   ^  overtly  to  these  symbols,  their  meaning  is  gone.     Such 
^^  actually  happened  at  times  in  history,  where  whole  systems 
^  ^^mbols,  like  the  languages  and  the  writing  and  culture  of 
thesp^j|.|.j^gg  and  the  Philistines  and  the  Minoans  have  been 
^^^")ecause  the  chain  of  conditioned  responses  which  pre- 
beha    ^j^g  meaning  of  their  writings  was  broken.     As  yet  no 
^P*-*x'ias  been  able  to  recondition  his  responses  to  these  sym- 
bols in  the  same  way  in  which  these  ancient  peoples  had  con- 
ditioned theirs  and  thus  to  interpret  their  meaning.     Conse- 
quently their  cultures  are  to  us  sealed  books  and  their  symbols 
have  lost  completely  their  original  power  of  suggestion. 

CoNTRASUGGESTioN — In  contrasuggcstion,  in  suggestion  by 
^gation,  and  in  partial  suggestion  and  inference,  the  same 
^•-inciple  of  the  conditioning  of  responses  by  cues  or  symbols 
ptains.     Contrasuggestion  is  a  pathological  phenomenon  aris- 
Kg  ordinarily  in  people  who  are  attempting  to  compensate  for 
^  feeling  of  inferiority.     Believing,  however  unconsciously  or 
^*- consciously,  in  the  necessity  of  self-assertion  as  a  method  of 
^^^ng  a  weakness  of  personality,  they  develop  the  habit  of  re- 
^^'^iding  with  the  directly  opposite  form  of  behavior  from  that 
^^^:h  is  indicated  to  most  people  by  the  symbol  or  cue  which 
lar.  receive.     Such  tendencies  to  contrasuggested  behavior  are 
t°  Scularly  likely  to  develop  in  too  much  hectored  children, 
^^  'ecked  husbands,  and  overdominated  wives,  also  in  em- 
^^jyes  who  feel  that  they  have  been  mistreated.     Occasionally 
^ters,  too  long  maneuvered  by  a  political  boss  or  a  machine 
which  they  have  come  to  mistrust,  develop  the  habit  of  voting 
by  opposites.     The  writer  has  heard  a  number  of  people  say, 
apparently  with  more  seriousness  than  humor,  that  they  de- 
termined how  they  would  vote  by  ascertaining  whom  certain 
newspapers    would  support   and   then  deciding  to   cast   their 
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ballots  for  the  opposing  candidates.  Sometimes  people  decide 
questions  of  policy  in  a  very  similar  manner  by  putting  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  the  choices  or  advice  of  particular  re- 
ligious or  propaganda  organizations  which  they  fear  or  dislike. 

Suggestion  by  negation  is  particularly  effective  when  em- 
ployed with  discretion.  It  is  a  form  of  contrasuggestion  used 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  The  method  is  to  state  the  op- 
posite of  what  one  means  and  of  what  he  intends  others  to 
understand  he  means,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  his  own  belief  or  attitude.  This  can  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ridicule  the  view  which  the  speaker  opposes.  Its 
most  common  and  striking  forms  are  sarcasm  and  irony.  For 
example,  some  one  may  say  of  a  man  in  public  life,  "He  is 
a  very  public-spirited  man."  The  answer  to  this  statement, 
meant  to  suggest  skepticism  or  ridicule,  might  be,  "Oh,  with- 
out doubt!"  with  an  inflection  on  "doubt."  Or  the  ridicule 
might  be  made  more  intense  by  saying,  "What  wonderful  dis- 
cernment of  motives !  I  had  never  suspected  it,  really."  Mark 
Antony's  famous  expression  that  Caesar's  enemies  were  "all, 
all  honorable  men,"  made  with  an  implied  sneer,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  suggest  just  the  opposite  belief  in  his  hearers.  An- 
other way  of  suggesting  the  opposite  of  the  thing  stated  or 
indicated  is  to  give  the  statement  a  pathetic  turn  which  carries 
ethical  doubt  or  may  even  imply  that  to  believe  the  opposite  is 
too  terrible  to  be  entertained.  Such  an  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  answering  the  first  statement  recorded  above,  to 
the  effect  that  the  public  man  has  a  public  spirit,  by  saying 
hesitatingly,  "Y-e-s,  one  would  suppose  so,"  or  "One  cer- 
tainly would  not  wish  to  believe  otherwise,"  or  "Whom  can 
we  trust  if  not  him?  Let  us  believe  in  him  as  long  as  we  can." 
lago  made  striking  use  of  this  negative  form  of  suggestion 
in  inciting  Othello  to  suspicion  of  Desdemona.  Skilled  polit- 
ical orators  and  partisan  newspapers  are  frequently  past  mas- 
ters of  this  technique.  Mr.  Dooley  has  shown  us  some  good 
examples  of  its  use  in  a  telling,  humorous,  rather  than  in  a 
biting,  sarcastic,  manner. 

Partial  suggestion  is  often  employed  in  connection  with 
negative  suggestion.  In  fact,  some  of  our  examples  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  illustrate  both  types  of  suggestion.     Partial 
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suggestion  is  especially  effective  where  the  suggester  wishes  to 
give  the  appearance  of  exercising  care  and  restraint  in  pro- 
nouncing a  judgment.  He  may  seem  to  be  uncertain  himself. 
In  such  a  case  he  is  likely  to  state  the  argument  both  for  and 
against  the  proposition,  possibly  with  more  emphasis  upon  the 
side  to  which  he  inclines  than  upon  the  other  side.  This 
method  may  be  used  to  suggest  a  condemnation  of  the  views 
held  by  another  whom  it  is  not  expedient  to  oppose  obviously, 
or  to  support  one's  own  views  which  one  does  not  feel  it  safe 
to  state  openly  and  frankly.  Affirming  the  viewpoint  of  the 
other  side,  perhaps  with  an  air  of  suppressed  doubt,  and  then 
stating  the  opposite,  as  if  in  all  fairness,  as  others  might  be 
expected  to  see  it,  will  often  plant  the  seeds  of  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  another  person  who  never  before  knew  there  was  more 
than  one  side  to  the  question,  to  sprout  there  and  later  to  bear 
fruit.  This  can  be  done  all  the  more  easily  with  people  who 
are  highly  suggestible.  Thus  one  may  say  of  the  supposedly 
public-spirited  politician  referred  to  above,  "Yes,  he  has  always 
given  his  best  energies  to  the  service  of  the  people"  (following 
with  examples).  Then  it  may  be  added,  "But  while  we  under- 
stand this,"  etc.,  or,  to  be  a  little  more  strenuous  in  the  sug- 
gestion, "Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  never  satisfied 
his  enemies  regarding  .  .  .    (certain  deals),"  or  "It  certainly 

is  to  be  regretted  that  he  never  cleared  up  that  affair. 

Although  his  friends  will  stand  by  him,  it  will  never  cease  to 
be  something  of  a  blemish  on  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  won- 
derful power  and  achievement,  and  may  in  the  end  spoil  his 
place  in  history." 

If  the  words  of  praise  can  be  aside  from  the  point  as  urged 
by  the  one  who  is  the  object  of  suggestion,  as  in  the  last  state- 
ment above,  where  his  personal  success  rather  than  his  public 
service  is  commended,  and  the  words  of  implied  criticism  are 
directed  toward  the  issue  under  discussion,  the  partial  sugges- 
tion is  more  effective.  An  example  of  supporting  one's  own 
cause  by  partial  suggestion  may  be  cited  as  follows :  "Yes,  I 
know  I  was  to  blame  in  the  situation  and  I  won't  try  to  make 
any  excuse.  I  only  wish  I  had  understood  the  danger  better," 
or:  "I  realize  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  his  favor,  yet  I 
feel  sure  that  he  is  good  at  heart  and  if  he  could  have  had 
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better  training  and  a  happy  home  this  thing  would  not  have 
happened."  The  advantage  of  such  a  method  Hes  largely  in 
the  fact  that  the  opponent  is  conciliated  by  agreement  and  the 
suggestion  in  favor  of  the  other  side  is  introduced  under  cover 
of  a  benevolent  emotion  or  attitude. 

Wit  and  humor  are  also  forms  of  suggestion.  When  a 
newly  associated  verbal  stimulus  unexpectedly  releases  an  idea 
or  emotion  which  is  taboo  we  speak  of  the  expression  as  witty. 
The  inhibition  or  censorship  is  covertly  removed  without  the 
removal  being  made  obvious.  "Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit"  be- 
cause the  witty  cue  or  expression  must  be  merely  suggestive. 
It  must  not  be  detailed  or  it  may  cross  the  line  of  social  ac- 
ceptability. Humor  is  not  so  much  the  releasing  of  an  in- 
hibited response  in  all  cases,  as  the  releasing  of  an  unexpected 
or  incongruous  and  illogical  one  by  suggestion.  Humor,  like 
wit,  must  be  trenchant  and  brief.  If  one  attempts  to  explain 
the  point  of  a  joke  it  loses  its  cogency.  The  response  is  no 
longer  unexpected  or  suggestive  and  it  ceases  to  be  funny. 
Mellow  humor,  so-called,  is  characterized  by  sentimentality.  A 
situation  which  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  feel  superior  to  an- 
other is  likely  to  be  considered  funny.  Situations  in  which  we 
can  make  fun  of  people,  or  see  them  in  positions  of  outraged 
dignity,  are  funny  because  they  release  responses  which  are 
usually  inhibited  but  satisfying  to  us.  Humor  of  this  type  re- 
sembles, in  a  measure,  the  nature  of  wit.  One's  sense  of  humor 
depends  upon  the  type  of  response  which  is  released  or  sug- 
gested. Thus  we  speak  of  coarse  and  refined  humor,  rough 
and  gentle,  malevolent  and  kindly  humor,  etc.  What  appears 
humorous  to  one  depends  to  a  large  degree  upon  his  training. 
Wit  also  may  be  sharp  and  biting,  spicy,  keen,  scintillating, 
etc.  Wit  and  humor  may  use  any  of  the  forms  of  suggestion 
described  above. 

Auto-suggestion  is  a  process  by  which  something  in  the 
subject — a  memory  or  other  complex  or  set  or  derivative  sen- 
sory process — sets  off  responses,  overt  or  psychic,  without  the 
ai)parent  intervention  of  peripheral  stimuli.  Or,  if  there  are 
pcrij)hcral  stimuli,  they  are  merely  incidental  to  or  in  the 
nature  of  releases  for  the  internal  sets  or  drives.  Of  course 
all  suggestion  is  in  a  certain  sense  auto-suggestion,  because  the 
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essence  of  suggestion  is  in  the  fact  that  the  response  occurs  on 
the  basis  of  an  inner  impulsive  mechanism  which  is  released 
by  a  mere  cue  or  symbol.  In  ordinary  suggestion  this  cue  oper- 
ates from  the  outside,  while  in  auto-suggestion  so-called  the  cue 
exists  in  the  inner  or  neuro-psychic  behavior.  Sometimes  the 
internal  releases  are  isolated  and  merely  touch  off  a  particular 
kind  of  overt  or  psychic  response  which  terminates  when  it  has 
run  its  course,  without  repetition.  In  other  cases  the  process 
of  auto-suggestion  is  circular  or  serial.  In  cases  of  circular 
auto-suggestion  the  response  to  the  internal  release  mechanism 
or  cue  reinstates  the  stimulus  or  release  in  the  psychic  mech- 
anism, while  in  the  serial  type  the  response  either  acts  as  the 
release  to  another  conditioned  response  or  sets  up  such  a  release 
mechanism  for  another  response.  Auto-suggestion,  at  least  in 
its  milder  and  non-pathological  forms  of  circular  responses,  is 
a  frequent  form  of  behavior.  Some  overt  or  symbolical  act  or 
some  memory  apparently  unconnected  with  any  immediate  ex- 
ternal stimulus  or  condition  suddenly  calls  forth  an  exclama- 
tion or  an  overt  response  or  a  train  of  thought.  In  the  last 
case  the  train  of  thought  may  go  on  indefinitely  through  a 
chain  process  of  auto-suggestion,  one  thought  or  image  releas- 
ing another,  as  in  reverie,  until  one  has  reviewed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  his  past  history  or  has  built  a  multitude  of  cas- 
tles in  Spain.  Much  thinking  of  a  functional  sort,  aiming  at 
external  adjustment,  consists  largely  of  auto-suggestion,  al- 
though of  course  not  wholly  of  such. 

In  overt  behavior  also  auto-suggestion  operates  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  the  chain  method.  Some  internal  stimulus  or 
cue,  such  as  a  memory  image,  perception,  or  idea,  or  some 
overt  response  or  symbolic  act  of  the  person,  releases  an  ex- 
clamation or  a  movement,  which  in  turn  releases  another  move- 
ment, or  perhaps  a  conversation  with  one's  self.  Such  a  con- 
versation or  even  response  of  movements  to  other  movements 
may  go  on  for  some  considerable  time  without  ceasing  or  com- 
ing under  the  dominance  of  external  control  stimuli.  Autono- 
mous conversations  in  particular  are  likely  to  occur  in  certain 
people,  particularly  in  pathological  cases.  The  verbal  and  sen- 
tence forms  are  of  course  largely  stereotyped,  as  indeed  the 
overt  muscular  responses  are  also.    They  are  conversations  or 
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responses  which  have  been  learned  and  practiced  so  often  that 
each  successive  expression  or  movement  is  strongly  conditioned 
to  the  one  which  preceded  it.  In  abnormal  cases  such  series  of 
language  or  motor  behavior  are  fairly  frequent  and  once 
started  or  released  they  will  continue  automatically  until  the 
conditioned  series  is  completed,  unless  terminated  by  a  con- 
flicting external  or  internal  stimulus  or  set  of  stimuli  or  some 
other  psychic  complex. 

It  is  the  same  or  much  the  same  with  circular  responses 
in  auto-suggestion.  Pathological  persons  often  repeat  a  word 
or  phrase  or  a  train  of  imagery  or  a  series  of  overt  behavior 
over  and  over  again,  the  last  word  or  act  having  become  the 
release  for  the  initial  stage  in  the  series.  In  cases  of  dementia 
praecox  this  process  sometimes  appears  to  go  on  almost  end- 
lessly or  ceaselessly.  The  normal  child  or  adult  may  also  re- 
peat words  or  phrases  as  if  for  enjoyment  for  minutes  or  even 
an  hour  at  a  time  when  in  a  solitary  situation.  Most  audible 
conversation  with  one's  self  seems  to  be  largely  automatic  and 
stereotyped  and  of  this  circular  or  serial  type  or  of  both  types 
combined. 

Auto-suggestion  and  Hetero-suggestion  Compared — 
It  is  difficult  sometimes  to  distinguish  auto-suggestion  from 
hetero-suggestion;  for,  although  no  external  stimulus  or  re- 
lease may  be  observed  by  the  subject  or  by  another,  there  may 
still  be  such  a  release.  Ideas  and  images  scarcely  arise  spon- 
taneously in  the  mind.  They,  like  all  other  types  of  behavior, 
are  conditioned  to  some  sort  of  antecedent  stimulus  or  process, 
internal  or  external.  Sometimes  this  antecedent  stimulus  or 
release  may  be  in  the  sensory-motor  system  or  it  may  arise  in 
the  metabolic  process  itself.  Or  it  may  come  from  without  in 
the  form  of  some  imperceptible,  or  almost  imperceptible,  stimu- 
lus from  the  clothing,  the  wind,  temperature  of  the  room,  the 
light,  the  rustle  of  a  curtain  or  a  paper,  a  gleam  of  color,  a 
word  spoken  or  printed,  even  the  recurrence  of  the  same  time 
of  day  or  night,  or  week  or  year,  or  anything  else  seemingly 
trivial.  Such  slight  stimuli  have  their  power  of  release,  not 
in  their  volume  or  intensity,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  behavior 
responses  have  been  previously  conditioned  to  them.  Their 
seeming  complete  automaticity  is  therefore  illusional,   for  in 
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most,  perhaps  all,  cases  of  auto-suggestion  there  is  some  ex- 
ternal stimulus,  or  at  least  internal  organic  stimulus,  however 
slight,  which  sets,  up  the  process.  However,  the  major  part  of 
the  suggestion  may  still  be  auto-suggestion,  for  the  train  of 
thought  or  action  which  goes  on  probably  depends  more  upon 
its  inner  organization  and  conditioning  for  its  completeness  or 
automaticity  than  upon  the  initial  external  or  internal  stimu- 
lus which  releases  it.  But  this  internal  conditioned  mechanism 
for  release  by  suggestion  depends  primarily  or  wholly  upon 
past  experience  and  practice  and  is  therefore  social  and  ex- 
ternal in  its  origin.  Consequently  we  may  say  that  auto-sug- 
gestion is  as  much  a  social  or  collective  process  as  is  any  other 
form  of  suggestion,  but  less  directly  so. 

Direct  and  indirect  suggestion  differ  primarily  in  the 
extent  to  which  the  ultimate  stimulus  is  recognized  as  the  source 
of  our  suggested  behavior  and  the  purpose  of  the  manipulator 
of  the  suggestion  is  perceived.  In  direct  suggestion  the  ma- 
nipulator relies  upon  the  strength  of  the  conditioning  of  the 
response  to  the  stimulus  and  does  not  hesitate  to  bring  himself 
out  clearly  into  the  foreground  and  issue  commands  or  state- 
ments which  he  expects  the  other  person  or  persons  to  accept 
and  act  upon.  This  method  of  suggestion  is  most  effective 
when  used  by  people  who  have  prestige  with  the  subject.  Thus 
parents,  teachers,  ministers  and  priests,  officials,  employers,  and 
others  with  authority  or  who  are  our  recognized  superiors,  can 
afford  to  employ  direct  suggestion  and  may  secure  effective 
results  from  its  use.  They  save  time  and  energy  simply  by 
giving  directions  or  commands  or  making  descriptive  and  posi- 
tive statements.  But  even  when  used  by  persons  in  authority 
this  method  of  suggestion  must  be  employed  with  tact  and 
consideration  for  others.  If  the  directly  suggested  person 
gets  the  impression  that  he  is  being  manipulated  contrary  to 
his  advantage  and  for  the  selfish  purposes  of  another  person, 
or  if  he  feels  that  the  suggestions  are  given  harshly  and  with- 
out sympathy,  or  that  they  are  commandments  merely  and  not 
"suggestions,"  or  advice,  as  that  term  is  sometimes  understood 
by  induction,  they  are  likely  to  lose  their  moral  effect,  although 
they  may  continue  to  be  obeyed  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Many 
a  parent  has  lost  his  or  her  moral  prestige  with  a  child  by 
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employing  direct  suggestion  too  baldly  and  with  too  much 
show  of  authority.  Employers  and  superintendents  or  fore- 
men are  more  often  hated  because  of  the  brutal  directness  and 
unsympathetic  character  of  their  suggestions  or  commands  to 
laborers  than  for  being  hard  taskmasters. 

Superiority  of  Indirect  Suggestion — Indirect  sugges- 
tion is  usually  better  in  every  way  except  for  the  lack  of 
economy  of  time  and  energy  involved  in  using  it  and  sometimes 
in  the  lack  of  clearness  of  the  instructions.  Sometimes  there  is 
even  a  saving  of  time  and  energy  in  the  long  run  as  the  result 
of  the  use  of  indirect  suggestion.  Ministers  perhaps  should 
always  employ  it  and  teachers  usually,  parents  and  employers 
at  least  frequently.  The  public  lecturer  and  the  newspaper  and 
periodical  almost  invariably  make  use  of  indirect  suggestion. 
Its  method  is  merely  that  of  selecting  by  chance  or  intention 
some  type  of  stimulus  which  calls  forth  the  desired  response 
in  the  subject  without  revealing  the  motive,  or  perhaps  even 
the  source,  or  the  identity  of  the  suggester.  Thus  one  may 
say  to  a  child  who  objects  to  taking  his  medicine  that  the  medi- 
cine looks  like  honey,  or  some  other  substance  which  appeals 
to  the  child.  Perhaps  even  this  method  is  too  direct  and  is 
likely  to  lead  to  suspicion  or  detection  of  ulterior  motives  on 
the  part  of  the  suggester.  It  may  be  better  to  ask  the  child 
what  he  thinks  it  looks  like  before  offering  it  or  if  he  doesn't 
think  it  looks  like  honey.  Or  it  may  sometimes  be  advisable 
for  some  one  else  to  sample  the  substance  and  declare  it  tastes 
very  much  like  honey.  The  child's  eating  responses  are  suffi- 
ciently closely  conditioned  to  the  stimulus  of  honey  that  he  will 
take  the  medicine  unless  he  suspects  the  purpose  or  content  of 
the  indirect  suggestion. 

Methods  and  Examples  of  Indirect  Suggestion — Indi- 
rect suggestions  are  best  made  by  means  of  an  incidental  ap- 
peal to  the  appetites  or  interests  and  close  associations  of  the 
subject.  Indeed,  no  indirect  suggestion  can  be  very  effective 
unless  thus  made.  An  indirect  appeal  to  vanity  is  almost  in- 
variably successful.  People  will  decide  as  if  of  their  own  ini- 
tiative to  do  almost  anything  if  the  suggester  has  succeeded 
in  conditioning  the  response  to  the  stimulus  of  his  approval  of 
their  personal  appearance  or  conduct.     The  best  way  for  lovers 
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or  married  people  to  make  up  after  quarrels  is  for  the  offender, 
or  at  least  the  one  who  must  assume  the  role  of  the  offender, 
to  become  enraptured  with  the  attractiveness  of  the  other  or 
to  speak  appreciatively  of  her  many  virtues,  skillfully  condi- 
tioning the  desired  response  to  the  imputed  qualities,  which 
will  readily  be  accepted  and  approved  by  the  subject.  This 
method  does  not  always  work  so  well  with  marital  parties  as 
with  lovers,  because  the  element  of  suspicion  of  motives  or  the 
lack  of  novelty  of  the  device  may  have  entered  into  the  equa- 
tion. Tom  Sawyer's  method  of  getting  his  fence  whitewashed 
is  a  classic  example  of  the  employment  of  the  method  of  in- 
direct suggestion.  The  political  orator's  flattery  of  the  reputed 
wisdom  of  the  people,  which  he  has  skillfully  associated  with 
the  response  of  voting  for  his  candidate,  affords  another  ex- 
cellent illustration.  The  successful  insurance  salesman  or  book 
agent  is  a  master  of  indirect  suggestion.  He  tells  you  of  all 
the  elite  who  are  his  patrons  and  of  the  large  amount  of  in- 
surance they  carry  through  his  company  or  of  the  fine  bindings 
they  have  purchased. 

Dangers  of  Indirect  Suggestion — But  indirect  sugfores- 
tion  is  not  without  its  faults  and  dangers.  It  can  be  employed 
for  socially  bad  as  well  as  for  socially  good  ends  even  more  ef- 
fectively than  direct  suggestion.  Direct  suggestion  brings  the 
moral  issue  more  clearly  into  view  and  if  a  choice  is  permitted 
more  opportunity  is  provided  for  a  rational  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposition.  The  act  or  belief  desired  by  the 
suggester  is  called  by  its  own  name  and  it  is  not  hidden  behind 
a  simile  or  a  compliment.  But  in  the  case  of  indirect  sugges- 
tion the  chief  art  is  to  cover  up  or  lessen  the  direct  adjust- 
ment significance  of  the  response  and  to  condition  it  to  a  mo- 
tive or  an  attitude  which  is  really  extrinsic  to  the  situation. 
One  is  induced  to  take  medicine  because  it  tastes  or  looks  like 
honey,  not  because  it  cures  an  ill.  Another  yields  to  a  lover 
because  he  thinks  she  is  beautiful.  A  third  votes  for  a  bad 
candidate  because  he  has  been  told  that  he  (the  voter)  is  a 
patriotic  American  Citizen.  A  fourth  purchases  insurance  of 
an  agent  because  he  is  told  that  a  railway  president  did  like- 
wise. There  is  always  the  danger  that  a  decision  may  be  a 
wrong  one  when  made  for  extrinsic  reasons.     Certainly  it  is 
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not  good  moral  training  to  be  coddled  and  teased  into  doing 
things  only  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  selfish  appeal  to  vanity 
or  to  the  sense  of  approbation  of  superiors  or  to  personal 
pleasure.  It  is  better  for  one's  moral  fiber  and  self-respect, 
especially  for  his  social  and  ethical  outlook,  to  face  proposi- 
tions on  their  own  merits.  Perhaps  there  has  been  too  much 
indirect  suggestion  used  to  control  the  younger  generation.  It 
is  possible  that  they  have  come  to  feel  that  they  must  be  whee- 
dled into  meeting  their  obligations  to  themselves  and  society. 
It  sometimes  looks  as  if  they  felt  they  were  doing  others  a 
favor  in  living  up  to  the  best  social  and  personal  ideals.  It  is 
a  difficult  question  to  decide  in  any  particular  case,  whether  to 
use  direct  or  indirect  suggestion. 

Innuendo  is  a  complex  sort  of  suggestion  which  may  make 
use  of  indirect,  partial,  or  negative  suggestion,  or  of  any  com- 
bination of  these  types.  Its  purpose  is  to  convey  a  meaning 
which  is  not  explicitly  stated.  It  is  sometimes  also  called  in- 
sinuation. Some  one  wishes  a  window  closed.  He  remarks 
that  there  is  quite  a  draft  or  that  it  is  becoming  chilly  in  the 
room.  This  is  sometimes  called  "hinting."  If  another  person 
present  can  "take  the  hint"  that  person  may  close  the  window. 
Or  it  may  be  that  some  one  wishes  to  be  left  alone  or  left  with 
a  third  person.  The  suggestion  may  be  conveyed  in  some  rela- 
tively indirect  or  partial  manner.  An  article  of  value  may  have 
been  lost  and  some-  one  present  may  be  suspected  of  having 
taken  it.  Remarks  employing  indirect  or  negative  suggestion 
may  be  made  which  are  intended  to  convey  the  fact  to  the  sus- 
pected person  that  he  is  under  suspicion.  This  would  be  called 
innuendo  or  insinuation.  Innuendo,  insinuation,  hinting,  are 
very  frequently  used,  sometimes  because  the  suggester  does  not 
feel  sufficiently  confident  of  his  impressions  to  make  a  direct 
statement,  and  sometimes  because  it  would  seem  to  the  sug- 
gester to  be  impolite  to  deal  frankly  and  "brutally"  with  the 
object  personality  involved.  Thus  politeness  as  a  system  is 
built  largely  upon  suggestion.  Sometimes  innuendo  is  used  as 
a  method  for  the  detection  of  guilt.  The  person  who  is  sus- 
pected, realizing  that  he  is  under  suspicion,  betrays  himself  by 
his  perturbation.  However,  the  emotional  response  in  such  a 
case  may  easily  be  mistaken.     Innuendo  is  a  relatively  poor 
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detective  method.  A  more  subtle  method  of  arriving  at  the 
same  result  is  the  use  of  the  word  association  test  made  fa- 
miliar in  this  country  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Miinster- 
berg  in  his  book,  On  the  Witness  Stand. 

Most  people  with  a  considerable  development  of  self-feehng 
resent  being  subjected  to  innuendo  or  being  the  object  of  hints 
and  insinuations.  There  is  a  strong  trend  in  our  present-day 
civilization,  at  least  where  democracy  is  best  developed,  to  deal 
directly  and  frankly  with  others.  Excessive  politeness,  which 
has  been  called  a  system  of  covert  lying,  is  less  valued  than  it 
was  formerly.  Among  equals  and  in  a  situation  where  good 
will  and  good  fellowship  exist,  such  indirections  as  those  here 
described  are  not  necessary  to  oil  the  machinery  of  intercourse. 
They  are  more  likely  to  block  it.  Apparently  those  civiHza- 
tions,  peoples,  and  classes  in  which  there  is  least  equality  and 
safety  and  where  status  is  least  related  to  merit  and  service  are 
the  ones  in  which  artificial  politeness  and  indirection  are  most 
highly  developed. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  CONDITIONS  OF  SUGGESTIBILITY 

After  what  has  been  said  in  the  previous  chapter  about  the 
kinds  of  suggestion,  the  meaning  of  suggestibility  will  be  suffi- 
ciently clear.  One  is  suggestible  in  the  degree  to  which  ( i )  he 
has  ready  made  stimulus-response  mechanisms  which  are  ef- 
fectively conditioned  to  definite  stimuli,  (2)  in  the  degree  to 
w^hich  interrupting  and  inhibiting  stimulus-response  mecha- 
nisms or  psychic  behavior  patterns  are  absent,  and  (3)  the  im- 
mediacy and  unreflectiveness  with  which  the  response  follows 
the  stimulus.  This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  conditions  of 
suggestibility  or  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  conditioning  of 
stimuli  to  suggested  responses.  These  conditions  may  be  stated 
in  more  detail  under  two  general  headings :  the  external  and 
internal  conditions  of  suggestibility.  The  external  conditions 
will  be  discussed  first.  Conditions  (i)  and  (3)  have  already 
been  considered. 

The  External  Conditions  of  Suggestibility — It  is  not 
enough  to  state  the  internal  conditions  favorable  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  suggestion  in  the  purely  negative  manner  of  free- 
dom from  the  outside  interference  which  tends  to  stimulate  in- 
ternal conflicts.  There  are  also  certain  positive  external  condi- 
tions which  increase  suggestion. 

Monotony  and  rhythm — The  two  types  which  are  most 
closely  associated  with  the  negative  condition  just  stated  are 
monotony  and  rhythm  in  the  stimulus.  Monotony  of  sound,  as 
in  speaking  or  reading,  invariability  of  the  form  or  position  of 
a  visual  object,  repetition  of  caresses,  continuous  motion,  all 
tend  to  favor  concentration  of  the  attention  or  relaxation  of  the 
attention  altogether.  This  brings  about  a  condition  of  tempo- 
rary dissociati(Mi  of  the  psychic  processes  which  is  very  favor- 
able to  that  undue  dominance  over  behavior  of  some  one  stimu- 
his  which  we  call  suggestion.  Rhythm  is  cither  monotony 
regularly  interrui)ted,  a  regularly  recurring  series  of  stimuli — 
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monotonous  variation,— or  the  regular  recurrence  of  the  same 
number  of  units  of  stimuli  variously  organized.  Examples  of 
the  first  of  these  types  of  rhythm  are  the  flapping  of  a  loose 
chain  on  the  wheel  of  an  automobile,  repetition  of  a  note  in  the 
same  key  in  vocal  practice,  the  recurrence  of  some  visual  ir- 
regularity, such  as  a  nut,  on  a  uniformly  revolving  wheel,  the 
tactual  stimulation  of  knots  made  at  equal  distances  on  a  rope 
or  string  passed  through  the  hand  at  a  uniform  speed.  Ex- 
amples of  the  second  type  of  rhythm,  which  is  more  complex, 
are  walking,  breathing,  the  sound  of  another  person  breathing, 
riding,  the  recurrence  of  the  scale  or  of  parts  of  the  scale  in 
musical  practice.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  form  of 
rhythm  in  nature.  The  third  type  may  be  illustrated  by  a  sym- 
phony (which  is  a  very  complex  type  of  rhythm)  or  any  other 
form  of  musical  composition,  most  dancing,  diurnal  activities 
as  a  whole,  riding  several  times  around  a  scenic  railway,  or 
watching  a  moving  picture  program  repeat  itself  (the  last  two 
constitute  a  combination  of  types  two  and  three).  Quite  ob- 
viously not  all  of  these  examples  of  rhythm  would  contribute 
equally,  if  at  all,  to  suggestion.  If  the  rhythm  involves  a  repe- 
tition of  a  startling  stimulus,  such  as  a  loud  or  harsh  sound,  or 
a  pain  sensation,  or  a  shock,  concentration  and  dissociation 
will  be  prevented.  Also,  there  must  not  be  so  much  change 
or  variation  in  the  units  of  types  two  and  three  as  to  interfere 
with  dissociation,  and  the  recurring  stimuli  must  be  sufficiently 
close  together  to  establish  a  clearly  evident  repetition  or  monot- 
ony according  to  expectancy. 

Duration  and  repetition  of  the  stimulus  are  other  important 
external  conditions  of  suggestibility.  But  they  are  more  im- 
portant in  establishing  a  strongly  conditioned  relationship  be- 
tween a  stimulus  and  a  response  than  they  are  in  releasing  the 
response.  Ordinarily  any  considerable  duration  of  stimulus  is 
not  necessary  to  the  release  of  a  response  which  is  already  thor- 
oughly conditioned  to  that  stimulus.  Duration  usually  means 
repetition  of  the  stimulus,  and  this  repetition  is  especially  im- 
portant in  all  situations  where  a  well  fixed  habit  is  to  be  broken, 
that  is,  where  a  response  is  to  be  conditioned  away  from  an 
old  stimulus  which  is  acceptable  and  attached  to  a  new  one 
which  is  not  particularly  grateful  to  our  apprehension.     Such 
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conditioning  through  duration  and  repetition  of  course  goes  on 
at  unconscious  as  well  as  at  conscious  levels  of  psychic  be- 
havior. Duration  and  repetition  are  made  use  of  in  all  "edu- 
cational" campaigns,  such  as  political  or  religious  propaganda, 
the  advertising  of  commercial  products,  reform  movements, 
and  formal  education  or  training  itself.  Persistence  wins  the 
convert  to  any  cause.  "At  first  we  endure,  then  we  tolerate, 
and  next  we  embrace,"  is  another  way  of  saying  that  we  con- 
dition a  favorable  response  through  constant  operation  of  some 
stimulus  which  formerly  was  ineffective. 

Volume  of  stimuli  is  closely  allied  in  method  and  results  to 
duration  and  repetition.  The  latter  attributes  in  fact,  when 
taken  consecutively,  constitute  volume.  The  propagandist  and 
the  advertiser  and  the  proselytizer  know  well  the  uses  of  vol- 
ume. \\^hat  one  hears  or  sees  or  tastes  constantly,  if  it  is  at  all 
tolerable,  becomes  essential  to  one's  comfort.  Thus  men  learn 
to  use  narcotics  and  intoxicants,  develop  habits  of  labor,  or  fall 
into  the  dissipations  of  vice.  Volume  of  suggestion  works 
negatively  as  well  as  positively.  It  cuts  off  former  stimuli 
from  operation  and  concentrates  attention  upon  new  ones 
which  thereby  are  afforded  a  clear  field  for  the  conditioning 
of  responses.  There  is  no  particular  reason  why  we  should  eat 
K's  cornflakes  instead  of  A's,  except  that  we  see  them  adver- 
tised more  persistently  and  with  greater  frequency.  If  we  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  lost  condition  of  our  soul  we  will  eventually 
save  it  according  to  the  method  prescribed  by  the  particular  re- 
ligious propaganda  which  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear. 
We  are  Protestants  or  Catholics,  Jews  or  Christians,  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats,  not  because  each  system  of  belief  or  inter- 
ests is  superior  to  all  the  rest — a  contradiction  in  itself — but 
because  the  volume  of  suggestion  in  that  direction  has  been 
overwhelming.  We  establish  our  conditioning  of  responses 
almost  unconsciously  (some  people  erroneously  say,  instinc- 
tively) and  thereafter  we  respond  readily  to  Protestant,  Catho- 
lic, Jewish,  Christian,  Republican,  or  Democratic  stimuli,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  been  conditioned  to  respond.  If  the  other 
side  challenges  us,  we  learn,  that  is,  condition,  arguments  with 
which  to  confound  them.  Since  they  have  done  the  same,  and 
since  the  whole  argument  is  a  contest  of  suggestion  instead  of 
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reason,  neither  side  wins,  unless  one  side  is  more  suggestible, 
or  there  is  greater  vitality  or  volume  or  prestige  on  the  one 
side  than  the  other.  Volume  is  perhaps  not  so  exclusively  lim- 
ited to  the  conditioning  of  responses  as  are  duration  and  repe- 
tition. The  greater  the  volume  the  greater,  within  limits,  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  suggesting  or  conditioning  stimuli  to 
be  effective,  that  is,  to  cross  the  threshold  of  stimulation. 

Prestige  in  the  stimulating  object,  usually  a  personality, 
group  of  personalities,  or  a  theory  or  a  system  of  thought,  or 
belief,  conditions  a  strong  readiness  to  respond  to  this  object. 
This  readiness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  responses  of  the  sub- 
ject are  conditioned  strongly  through  previous  experience  by 
certain  attributes  or  powers  possessed  by  the  object.  Thus 
prestige  as  an  external  factor  means  simply  power  to  give  sug- 
gestion and  relates  primarily  to  the  power  of  the  object  to 
release  a  ready  made  response  and  secondarily  to  its  power  to 
condition  such  a  response  to  itself  as  stimulus.  Prestige  is  the 
prime  external  essential  condition  of  suggestibility.  If  it  ex- 
ists, volume,  duration  and  repetition  are  not  necessary  in  order 
to  make  the  suggestion  effective.  Prestige  is  effective  condi- 
tioning plus  a  strong  affective  evaluation  of  the  stimulus. 
There  are  many  qualities  in  the  object  which,  because  they  have 
already  conditioned  favorable  responses,  give  to  the  object  sug- 
gestive power.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  may  be 
mentioned.  Superiority  in  strength,  intellectual  ability,  man- 
agement, cunning,  etc.,  are  especially  likely  to  have  conditioned 
in  us  responses  of  acquiescence  and  subordination.  The  same 
is  true  of  any  other  signs  of  power  which  are  concrete  and 
objective  and  which  may  therefore  readily  be  apprehended. 
Those  in  authority  over  us,  such  as  parents,  guardians,  offi- 
cials, or  those  in  positions  of  public  trust  or  strategy,  such  as 
bankers,  teachers,  ministers,  usually  have  conditioned  in  us 
attitudes  of  respect  and  partial  subordination,  even  before  we 
have  come  to  recognize  the  fact.  Other  qualities,  separate  from 
or  overlapping  the  above,  which  give  prestige  to  their  posses- 
sors for  the  same  or  similar  reasons  as  were  mentioned  above, 
are  age,  experience,  wealth,  learning,  birth,  moral  integrity,  suc- 
cess, religious  sanctity,  piety,  authority,  relative  length  of  es- 
tablishment, splendor  and  show,  reputation  for  power,  intelli- 
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gence,  mystery,  self-confidence,  inscrutability,  dramatic  capac- 
ity, strong  emotions,  personal  reserve,  uniqueness,  antiquity, 
modernity,  universality,  numbers,  logicality,  specialization, 
membership  in  the  elite,  beauty,  awesomeness,  sanity,  sanctity. 
Men  and  institutions  or  organizations  and  propaganda  possess- 
ing these  attributes  can  secure  followers  and  hold  them  as  long 
as  they  preserve  their  qualities.  For  the  most  part  our  al- 
legiances, personal  and  social,  are  not  so  much  based  on  prin- 
ciples or  rational  choice  as  they  are  suggested  or  conditioned 
by  the  qualities  in  leaders  here  mentioned.  We  respond  largely 
automatically  and  immicdiately  to  those  who  possess  such 
stimuli  in  their  personalities  or  in  the  social  organization,  and 
we  rationalize  our  behavior  into  principles  later  on.  Such  peo- 
ple are  leaders,  and  institutions  with  such  qualities  are  almost 
certain  to  dominate  society.  Such  qualities  or  persons  possess 
prestige  because  we  recognize  them  as  sources  or  conveyors  of 
satisfactions.  A  favorable  response  to  them  is  associated  with 
pleasant  feeling  which  gives  us  our  affective  or  emotionally 
sanctioning  attitude  toward  them. 

The  internal  conditions  of  suggestibility  are  both 
negative  and  positive.  The  positive  condition  is,  as  has  already 
l)een  stated,  the  existence  of  a  strongly  conditioned  association 
between  stimuli  and  response  mechanisms.  The  negative  in- 
ternal condition  is  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  or  inhibiting 
psychic  processes  or  competing  stimulus-response  mechanisms. 
This  absence  of  inhibiting  mechanisms  may  arise  either  from 
the  fact  that  such  competing  tendencies  or  psychic  behavior  or- 
ganizations have  never  been  introduced  into  the  psychic  person- 
ality or  from  the  fact  that  dissociation  of  conditioned  overt  re- 
sponse or  inner  behavior  processes  has  been  effected.  These  two 
negative  conditions  are  very  similar,  except  that  the  former  is 
simpler  and  more  negative  than  the  latter.  In  such  cases  the 
mind  or  inner  behavior  organization  has  never  been  filled  with 
inhibiting  dispositions,  with  the  result  that  there  is  little  chance 
for  inner  conflicts  or  interruptions  to  occur.  In  the  second 
case  the  devcloimient  of  conflicting  conditioned  responses  may 
have  occurred,  but  the  conflict  is  prevented  by  isolating  the 
inner  behavior  mechanisms  either  by  means  of  concentrating 
the  attention  upon  certain  stimuli  to  the  exclusion  of  others  or 
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by  developing  some  internal  control  over  psychic  content  which 
leads  to  dissociation  of  inner  mechanisms,  such  as  occurs  typi- 
cally in  auto-suggestion.  This  inner  control  is  probably  ef- 
fected by  fixing  the  attention  upon  some  external  or,  more  fre- 
quently, psychic  or  mnemic  symbol  or  cue  which  organizes  the 
psychic  and  overt  responses  in  the  desired  manner  as  precon- 
ditioned. Thus  concentration  of  the  attention  upon  external 
involuntary  stimuli  or  voluntary  fixation  upon  an  external  ob- 
ject, as  in  crystal  gazing,  or  upon  an  internal  symbol,  as  in 
automatic  trance,  is  essential  to  that  degree  of  dissociation  of 
psychic  processes  which  renders  one  readily  suggestible  in  a 
unilateral  direction. 

Where  one  is  suggestible  to  a  large  number  of  stimuli  at  the 
same  time  we  say  he  is  excited.  He  is  as  truly  suggestible  or 
suggested  in  this  as  in  other  cases  of  suggestion  where  the  be- 
havior is  more  direct  and  unified,  but  since  we  have  associated 
the  term  suggestion  with  a  fairly  well  integrated  and  isolated 
type  of  response  which  excludes  other  types  we  do  not  speak 
of  response  by  general  excitement  as  suggested  behavior.  Of 
course,  excitement  may  also  be  due  to  conflicts  in  imitation  or 
of  some  other  form  of  stimulation.  The  more  intense  and  con- 
centrated or  isolated  the  relatively  automatic  and  uncritical  con- 
ditioned responses  are,  the  purer  and  more  profound  the  type 
of  suggestion,  according  to  conventional  usage. 

The  Unfilled  Mind  as  a  Condition  of  Suggestibility 
— The  unfilled  mind  operates  as  a  favorable  factor  in  suggesti- 
bility in  a  great  many  types  of  cases.  But  it  can  thus  operate 
only  if  there  are  certain  behavior  mechanisms  in  the  mind 
which  are  effectively  conditioned  to  stimuli.  This  condition  is 
likely  always  to  exist,  even  in  those  of  the  lowest  intelligence 
quotient  or  with  the  least  training.  Because  all  animals,  human 
or  otherwise,  have  certain  natural  drives  or  prepotent  disposi- 
tions, such  as  the  need  for  food,  and  the  desire  for  sex  satis- 
faction— to  which  they  soon  add  other  and  acquired  drives 
for  at  least  shelter,  protection  from  enemies,  and  possibly  for 
association  with  their  kind,  as  a  minimum  requirement  for  ex- 
istence— certain  habits  of  response  grow  up  to  supplement 
whatever  instinctive  behavior  processes  there  may  be  for  the 
effective  realization  of  such  drives.     These  responses,  native 
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and  acquired,  become  conditioned  to  appropriate  stimuli  and 
render  the  subject  suggestible  to  these  stimuli  which  call  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  native  and  acquired  interests  by  what- 
ever means  he  has  learned  or  inherited.  What  we  really  mean 
when  we  speak  of  a  mind  unfilled  by  inhibiting  behavior  mech- 
anisms is  that  the  higher  and  more  socialized,  esthetic  and  eth- 
ical, behavior  patterns  which  we  find  in  cultivated  or  civilized 
man  have  not  yet  been,  or  cannot  be,  added  to  our  behavior 
complexes  to  serve  as  restraints  upon  the  relatively  irrational 
satisfaction  of  our  wants  and  desires  under  the  dominance  of 
suggestion.  Certain  classes  of  animals  and  human  beings  are 
particularly  suggestible  because  of  this  fact. 

TJic  animals  heloiv  man  are  highly  suggestible  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  instinctive  and  simple  acquired  interests  or  needs. 
Only  the  most  rigorous  training  or  substitute  conditioning  of 
responses  can  prevent  the  hungry  dog  from  eating  his  master's 
food  when  his  back  is  turned.  Male  work  horses  are  made 
into  geldings  because  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  otherwise  to 
train  them  not  to  respond  to  sex  stimuli  from  females.  But 
a  dog  carefully  trained  to  point,  or  to  hunt  only  certain  types 
of  game,  will  usually  hold  that  training  unless  stimulated  by 
his  master  (to  whose  suggestions  he  responds  preferentially)  to 
break  it.  Monkeys  and  apes  are  highly  suggestible  along  cer- 
tain limited  natural  lines,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  ani- 
mals, and  they  will  hold  careful  training  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  They,  together  with  elephants  and  dogs  and 
horses,  can  be  conditioned  to  respond  with  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  simple  learned  behavior  mechanisms  to  appropriate  cue 
or  symbolic  stimuli  which  have  become  conditioning  factors 
through  association.  These  responses,  however,  are  all  in  the 
field  of  suggestion.  They  are  not  able  to  imitate,  except  in  the 
case  of  apes  who  do  so  in  a  rudimentary  manner,  because  they 
cannot  easily  perceive  or  recognize  the  total  behavior  stimulus. 
Suggestion  is  of  a  lower  order  of  adaptive  control  than  imita- 
tion. 

Fcehlc-mindcd  persons,  like  lower  animals,  are  highly  sug- 
gestible in  line  with  their  fundamental  drives,  but  find  it  very 
difficult  or  impossible  to  condition  their  responses  effectively  to 
cnltural  or  social  stimuli  of  a  high  order,  especially  when  a 
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considerable  degree  of  intelligence  is  involved.  The  higher 
grades  of  the  feeble-minded  can  be  successfully  conditioned  to 
stimuli  to  sympathetic  response,  acquiescence  and  loyalty  and 
tenderness  of  a  high  degree  of  concentration  in  simple  rela- 
tionships, and  are  thus  made  highly  suggestible  to  some  of  the 
finest  simple  emotional  values  in  our  culture.  But,  without 
constant  reenforcement  of  the  suggestion  through  the  presence 
of  the  stimulus  or  even  some  supplementary  stimulus,  the  cul- 
tural and  more  complex  and  abstract  acquired  conditionings 
give  way  before  the  more  nearly  instinctive  and  appetitive. 
Sometimes  the  lapse  from  the  artificial  to  the  natural  control 
in  this  respect  is  very  striking  and  even  shocking,  as  in  cases 
where  carefully  regimented  morons  suddenly  yield  to  the 
stimulus  to  commit  some  sex  delinquency  or  some  act  of  vio- 
lence in  anger.  Because  the  feeble-minded  are  relatively  so 
wanting  in  inhibiting  psychic  behavior  mechanisms,  especially 
of  the  intellectual  or  rational  type,  they  are  highly  suggestible 
in  those  directions  in  which  they  have  built  up  conditioned  re- 
sponses and  in  the  direction  of  their  native  drives.  They  pour 
their  energies  without  reserve  into  any  line  of  activities  which 
they  have  learned  to  perform,  but  they  are  fickle  and  can  be  sug- 
gested with  surprising  facility  into  other,  even  contradictory, 
types  of  behavior,  in  which  they  are  equally  violent  and  ex- 
pressive. We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  feeble-minded 
have  strong  emotions,  but  weak  characters.  The  trouble  is 
that  they  are  not  able  to  build  up  sufficient  rational  or  intel- 
lectual content  for  their  psychic  personalities  and  consequently 
develop  little  power  of  inhibition  of  contrary  suggestion. 
They  may  not  even  have  the  intelligence  to  perceive  the  il- 
logicality of  their  own  behavior,  or  if  they  have  they  are  un- 
able to  inhibit  suggestions  and  control  their  conduct.  The 
feeble-minded  often  suffer  acute  remorse,  if  they  have  been 
conditioned  by  ethical  stimuli,  but  the  remorse  is  easily  wiped 
out  of  consciousness  by  the  appearance  of  some  other  sugges- 
tion.    It  does  not  become  a  permanent  mode  of  response. 

The  young,  like  the  feeble-minded  and  lower  animals,  are 
highly  suggestible  in  the  direction  of  their  relatively  few  pre- 
conditioned responses.  But  unlike  the  feeble-minded  and  ani- 
mals, they  can  build  up  a  rational  psychic  content  or  rival  con- 
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ditioned  responses,  which  inhibit  the  more  appetitive  responses 
to  suggestion.  The  conditioning  of  rival  responses  is  in  ef- 
fect a  process  of  rendering  the  subject  responsive  to  new  and 
more  cultural  or  more  highly  socialized  stimuli  to  which  he 
was  not  before  subject  or  sensitive.  This  process  of  acquiring 
a  sensitivity  to  a  broader  range  of  stimuli  which  serve  to  con- 
dition responses  away  from  the  more  appetitive  stimuli  and 
thus  to  sublimate  and  intellectualize  and  socialize  behavior  is, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  the  process  of  education,  whether  it  be 
in  schools  or  elsewhere.  Childhood  is  the  period  preeminently 
of  heterosuggestibility.  Home  and  school  and  playgroup  give 
him  conditioning  stimuli  of  great  volume  in  a  continuous 
stream,  until  the  new  associations  of  stimuli  and  responses  take 
the  place  of  the  old.  Here  also  the  adults  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact  have  such  prestige  as  no  other  persons  probably  ever 
will  possess.  Consequently  their  suggestions  or  stimuli — their 
commands,  wishes,  preferences,  which  he  perceives — take  ef- 
fect with  great  force  upon  the  behavior  of  the  child.  As  the 
child's  experience  grows  he  begins  to  develop  rational  imita- 
tion at  the  expense  of  suggestion  and  he  may  even  develop  a 
considerable  degree  of  original  thinking.  But  as  age  advances 
and  as  life  becomes  more  highly  stereotyped  for  him,  in  those 
ways  indicated  in  the  following  chapter,  he  begins  again  to  act 
on  the  basis  of  suggestion  and  probably  ends  his  natural  life 
period  with  as  large  a  proportion  of  his  behavior  controlled  by 
auto-suggestion  or  the  repetition  of  his  own  responses  as  in 
childhood  was  controlled  by  hetero-suggestion. 

The  uneducated  and  those  inexperienced  in  the  problems  of 
life  adjustment  are  much  like  children  both  in  their  lack  of  the 
development  of  susceptibility  to  rival  stimuli  of  a  cultural  char- 
acter to  condition  or  inhibit  their  prepotent  or  previously  con- 
ditioned responses  and  in  their  capacity  to  develop  a  high  de- 
gree of  susceptibility  under  proper  circumstances.  The  same 
is  also  true  of  backzvard  races  and  peoples.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
very  close  social  analogy  between  the  backward  peoples  of  all 
races,  whether  they  come  from  isolated  districts  in  the  midst 
of  a  highly  cultivated  civilization,  as  from  mountainous  re- 
gions, or  from  the  slums  of  great  cities,  or  from  larger  geo- 
graphical units  of  isolation  in  the  midst  of  a  world  civilization. 
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The  types  of  stimuli  to  which  the  untutored  mountaineer  and 
the  south  sea  islander  will  react  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  to  which  the  denizen  of  the  slum  responds,  although 
the  latter  may  have  developed  more  variety  and  faddism  in  the 
method  of  his  response.  All  alike  may  be  conditioned  to  new 
cultural  stimuli  and  given  new  responses  under  proper  condi- 
tions of  training.  These  people  are  easily  suggestible  in  the 
direction  of  their  previous  habits  of  acting  and  thinking,  but 
it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest  to  them  behavior  contrary  to  their 
experience,  even  when  the  suggestion  comes  from  some  one 
with  much  prestige.  The  backwoodsman  may  be  sold  "green 
goods"  or  a  "gold  brick"  or  be  conditioned  to  an  intolerance 
of  the  theory  of  evolution;  the  savage  may  be  convinced  that 
the  civilized  man  has  a  wonderful  magic  superior  to  his  own; 
and  the  slum  dweller  may  accept  the  statement  that  farmers 
"pick"  potatoes  and  "dig"  cabbages  without  question.  But  it 
is  not  possible  to  "put  over"  on  the  first  any  "nonsense"  about 
methods  of  trapping  "varmints";  or  the  second,  with  regard 
to  stalking  game;  or  the  last,  about  the  location  of  "moon- 
shine joints"  or  the  economic  condition  of  the  poor. 

Men  and  women  of  culture  are  also  highly  suggestible,  by 
skilled  manipulators,  in  those  fields  in  which  they  lack  experi- 
ence or  scientific  data  with  which  to  check  stimuli.  Insurance 
agents,  book  agents,  and  other  persistent  salesmen,  usually 
find  women  easier  prey  than  men,  and  a  pretty  woman  can  sell 
some  men  almost  anything  in  spite  of  their  experience  with 
agents.  In  the  one  case,  the  woman's  responses  are  condi- 
tioned to  the  glowing  words  of  idealism  and  day-dreamy  prom- 
ises, which  her  experience  or  knowledge  is  not  able  to  contra- 
dict. Living  a  more  or  less  repressed  and  inexperienced  life, 
she  consequently  responds  to  the  stimuli  of  hope  or  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  all  the  other  women  of  intelligence  and  fashion 
have  purchased  the  article,  instead  of  to  the  actual  merits  of 
the  object  which  is  before  her.  In  the  second  case,  the  average 
man  responds  by  previous  conditioning  to  the  artfully  manipu- 
lated sex  stimuli,  while  he  thinks  he  is  rationally  considering  the 
value  of  the  books  or  other  articles.  Thus  in  reality  women 
sell  sex  appeal  while  the  men  frequently  buy  this  stimulus 
and  pay  for  books  they  never  open.     It  is  not  possible,  how- 
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ever,  under  normal  stimuli  conditions,  to  suggest  a  social  false 
step  to  a  well-trained  woman  of  fashion  or  the  purchase  of 
worthless  oil  stock  or  submerged  real  estate  to  a  keen  business 
man.  In  their  own  fields  men  and  women  are  ''hard  boiled," 
unless  their  responses  are  conditioned  by  analogy  and  uncon- 
sciously to  stimuli  that  release  other  responses  which  are  or- 
dinarily censored  and  kept  in  the  background.  This  is  what 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  man  buying  books  for  which  he  has 
no  use  because  the  saleswoman  appealed  to  his  unconscious 
admiration  for  a  pretty  woman  while  his  critical  financial  judg- 
ment was  in  temporary  abeyance.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be 
said  that  women  of  good  intelligence  are  more  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested contrary  to  reason  where  a  matter  of  lack  of  experience 
is  involved.  Both  men  and  women  are  likely  to  be  suggested 
contrary  to  interest  where  the  suggester  can  make  a  covert  and 
unrecognized  appeal  by  conditioning  a  substitute  stimulus  which 
operates  strongly  in  the  subconsciousness  of  the  one  being 
manipulated,  but  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  argument. 

Dissociation  of  stimulus-response  processes  facihtates  sug- 
gestion by  removing  competing  response  mechanisms  which 
may  be  conditioned  as  a  whole  or  in  part  to  the  same  stimuli 
and  by  eliminating  or  making  of  no  effect  rival  stimuli  which 
condition  effective  responses.  The  manner  of  the  operation  of 
dissociation  has  already  been  shown  with  sufficient  clearness. 
The  competing  psychic  processes  do  not  cease  to  exist  in  dis- 
sociation. They  are  still  in  the  nervous  system,  but  dormant 
because  not  stimulated  to  active  response,  either  through  in- 
hibitions, or  lack  of  stimuli.  Various  subjective  conditions, 
organic  and  psychic,  facilitate  this  dissociation.  People  with 
abnormal  psychological  traits,  the  hystericals  and  psychopaths 
generally,  dissociate  their  psychic  behavior  mechanisms  more 
easily  than  the  psychically  normal  individuals.  Hysteria  and 
all  types  of  schizophrenia,  from  absent-mindedness  to  actual 
division  of  personality  and  chronic  functional  amnesia,  are 
cases  of  dissociation.  But  temporary  and  intermittent  disso- 
ciation, resulting  in  "queer"  and  sometimes  contradictory  be- 
havior, is  prfjbably  more  fre(|uent  than  the  layman  suspects. 
Practically  all  peojilc  vary  considerably  in  the  degree  and  types 
of    their    suggestibility    according    to    environmental    circum- 
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stances  and  organic  and  mental  condition.  During  illness,  or 
when  the  body's  resistance  is  lowered  through  fatigue  or  strain, 
or  during  any  great  emotional  stress,  one  is  much  more  sug- 
gestible than  at  other  times,  because  these  conditions  facilitate 
dissociation  and  render  the  connection  between  conditioned  re- 
sponse and  stimulus  more  readily  open.  Some  of  the  typical 
subjective  conditions  producing  dissociation  and  therefore  fa- 
cilitating suggestion  will  be  explained  in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

Fatigue,  fasting,  intoxication,  and  like  conditions  have 
a  tendency  to  raise  the  threshold  of  stimulation  because  of  their 
toxic  effects  upon  the  nervous  system.  This  probably  causes  the 
weaker  synaptic  connections  to  cease  functioning,  thereby  dis- 
sociating the  behavior  patterns  of  the  weaker  from  the  stronger 
impulses.  The  impulses  which  are  strongest  are  likely,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  be  those  dispositions  in  which  the 
stimulus-response  organizations  have  the  largest  number  of  in- 
stinctive connections,  or  in  which  the  acquired  connections  have 
been  made  most  effective  through  conditioning.  Some  habits 
frequently  practiced  become  in  this  way  as  firmly  rooted  as 
the  instincts  themselves.  In  fact  all  of  the  behavior  complexes, 
including  those  which  contain  strong  instinctive  elements,  are 
habitual  or  acquired.  Through  the  raising  of  the  threshold  of 
stimulation,  due  to  fatigue,  fasting,  intoxication,  or  any  sort 
of  tissue  poisoning  or  interference  with  the  synapses,  the 
weaker  impulses,  which  are  usually  the  more  cultural  and  the 
more  recent,  drop  out  of  operation,  and  leave  the  stronger  im- 
pulses operative  and  easily  subject  to  uninterrupted  stiggestion. 
The  diagram  on  page  312  serves  to  illustrate  this  principle. 

Abnormal  Aspects  of  This  Type  of  Suggestion — It  is 
under  such  conditions  as  these  that  much  of  the  unconventional 
or  brutal  and  apparently  inexplicable  conduct  of  otherwise  con- 
ventional people  occurs.  People  are  more  frequently  irritable 
when  fatigued  or  ill  or  intoxicated  than  at  other  times,  and 
they  will  respond  to  stimulation  with  violence  as  they  would 
not  if  their  more  rational  and  cultural  complexes  were  func- 
tioning as  inhibitory  mechanisms.  It  is  often  said  that  when 
drunk  or  tired  one's  true  nature  shows  up,  and  this  is  in  large 
measure  correct,  for  the  usual  cultural  inhibitions  are  then  re- 
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Science 
—  Rational   religion 

.  Rational  cooperative  appeal 
Art  and  the  aesthetic 

Sentimental  morality 

Emotional  religion 

Sarcasm,  ridicule,  etc. 
Opposition  (anger) 


.  Fear 


Gregarious  behavior 


Jazz  music,   crude   humor 


.  Overt  play,  games,  etc 


Cheap  art  and  literature 


Obvious  patriotism 


Classical  music 


^  Best  literature 


True  civic  ideals 
CO  1^ 


Sleep 


OJ 


The  base  line,  TS,  represents  the  hypothetical  and  theoretical  normal 
threshold  of  stimulation,  at  which  all  of  the  behavior  complexes  represented 
by  perpendicular  lines  arc  susceptible  of  stimulation  or  release  by  appro- 
priate stimuli.  The  height  of  the  perpendicular  lines  indicates  the  synaptic 
or  impulsive  strenf^th  of  these  several  complexes  for  which  they  stand.  As 
fatigue  or  other  toxic  producing  conditions  occur  the  threshold  of  stimu- 
lation is  raised  to  T'S'.  The  result  is  that  the  weaker  or  cultural  impulses 
can  no  longer  be  stimulated  or  pass  through  the  synapses  and  they  drop  out 
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as  inhibiting  factors.  If  the  threshold  is  not  raised  too  greatly  and  if  the 
dissociation  of  the  cultural  from  the  appetitive  stimuli  is  not  too  thorough- 
going, there  will  be  no  remarkable  change  in  the  character  of  the  type  of 
suggestion  to  which  one  is  subject.  But  if  the  threshold  of  stimulation  is 
raised,  say  to  T"S",  the  dissociation  of  behavior  patterns  is  very  marked, 
practically  all  of  the  cultural  inhibiting  processes  having  disappeared,  with 
the  result  that  the  more  appetitive  behavior  complexes  remain  in  possession 
of  the  organism.  The  organism  may  become  quiescent  or  "go  to  sleep" 
in  extreme  cases  (when  the  threshold  has  been  raised  to  T"'S"')iOr  it  may, 
if  properly  stimulated,  seek  the  satisfaction  of  one  or  more  of  the  other 
dominant  drives.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include  all  of  the  interests 
or  impulses  of  the  organism  in  this  chart. 

moved.  If  it  is  not  the  true  nature,  it  is  at  least  the  deepest 
rooted  nature  which  is  thus  made  apparent.  Intoxicated  people 
commit  more  sex  delinquencies  and  acts  of  violence,  and  evi- 
dence less  control  generally,  including  indulgence  in  undigni- 
fied conduct  and  buffoonery,  than  people  who  are  not 
intoxicated.  It  is  not,  however,  always  easy  here  to  distin- 
guish between  cause  and  effect.  Possibly  intoxication  is  in  part 
the  result,  as  well  as  the  cause,  of  inadequate  inhibitory  con- 
trols. People  who  have  fasted  are  in  a  sense  toxic,  through 
the  lack  of  adequate  replenishment  of  broken  down  tissues  and 
elimination  of  waste  matter.  Because  of  this  fact,  and  because 
there  are  lacking  adequate  chemical  stimuli  or  metabolism  for 
the  nervous  processes,  the  threshold  of  stimulation  is  raised  or 
the  synaptic  connections  of  the  weaker  behavior  sets  cease  to 
operate  effectively,  and  inhibition  of  suggestion  in  the  direction 
of  dominant  interests  or  impulses  is  lessened. 

This  will  explain  why  religious  beliefs  are  much  more  evi- 
dent to  those  who  have  fasted  than  to  the  fleshly.  It  also 
explains  in  part  why  they  see  visions  as  real  objects  and  have 
phantasies  which  are  counterparts  of  their  waking  meditations. 
Delirium  in  fever  appears  under  conditions  of  marked  auto- 
intoxication and  slight  inhibition  of  dominant  impulses.  In  all 
of  these  cases  of  the  raising  of  the  threshold  of  stimulation  and 
the  consequent  dissociation  of  behavior  complexes,  it  is  the 
more  firmly  fixed  or  deeply  rooted  interests  which  are  suscep- 
tible to  suggestion.  These  are  not  necessarily  the  more  nearly 
instinctive  complexes.  They  may  be  wholly  acquired  interests, 
as  in  the  case  of  religion,  which  is  fostered  by  suggestion. 
People  also  develop  phobias  of  various  sorts  which  show  up 
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during  intoxication  or  extreme  fatigue  or  hunger,  and  espe- 
cially in  deliriums  from  fevers  or  in  delirium  tremens.  Other 
people  are  "hipped"  on  politics,  art,  or  in  fact,  on  anything. 
Any  interest  whatever  may  become  the  dominant  set  in  one's 
character,  showing  up  with  surprising  susceptibility  to  sug- 
gestion under  proper  conditions  for  suggestibility. 

Fixed  Ideas,  Manias,  and  Phobias — When  this  dissoci- 
ation is  for  any  cause  relatively  permanent  and  the  subject  is 
rendered  particularly  and  constantly  suggestible  along  the  line 
of  a  dominant  interest  we  speak  of  fixed  ideas  or  manias. 
These  may  range  in  intensity  all  the  way  from  mild  peculiar- 
ities, foibles,  hobbies,  nuisances,  and  the  like,  up  to  distinct 
and  recognized  types  of  insanities.  The  causes  of  such  disso- 
ciation and  consequent  suggestibility  are  not  merely  fatigue, 
fasting,  intoxication,  narcosis,  and  autointoxication.  These  are 
normally  temporary  and  transient.  But  occasionally  they 
assume  relatively  permanent  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  chronic 
neurasthenia  or  chronic  toxemia  from  drug  addiction  or  glan- 
dular infections,  such  as  goiter.  In  such  cases  the  inhibiting 
cultural  or  rational  interests  may  disappear  practically  com- 
pletely and  leave  the  affected  person  the  victim  of  fear  halluci- 
nations, or  subject  to  unrelieved  and  uninterrupted  suggestions 
of  any  preconditioned  type  whatever.  In  their  extreme  form 
these  conditioned  susceptibilities  to  suggestion  render  the  sub- 
ject psychotic  and  true  Insanities  develop.  The  condition  of 
radical  dissociation  known  as  hysteria  may  grow  out  of  such 
organic  conditions,  or  it  may  develop  as  a  functional  type  of 
schizophfenia  due  to  the  subject's  inability  to  handle  difficult 
adjustment  situations.  Hysteria  and  radical  schizophrenia,  or 
true  dissociated  personality,  show  the  greatest  degrees  of  sug- 
gestibility along  these  lines. 

The  hysterical  person  is  suggestible  along  the  lines  of  the 
major  conditionings  of  his  responses  to  the  degree  of  being 
unable  to  see  any  situation  in  true  perspective  or  in  a  rational 
light.  In  the  dissociated  personality  suggestion  masses  wholly 
along  certain  lines  and  cleavages,  with  the  result  that  the  con- 
ditioning of  responses  to  stimuli  across  those  cleavages  cannot 
take  place  at  all.  The  illusions  of  dementia  pr.Tcox  and 
paranoia,  and  of  similar  or  other  functional  personality  dis- 
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tortions,  are  due  primarily  to  dissociation  of  behavior  com- 
plexes which  leaves  the  dominant  set  or  system  of  conditioned 
responses  uninhibited  by  the  opposite  or  corrective  tendencies. 
In  psychoanalytic  literature  these  dissociated  corrective  proc- 
esses are  said  to  be  censored.  As  a  consequence  suggestion  is 
uninterrupted  and  all-powerful  in  the  direction  of  the  psychotic 
imagery. 

Prejudices  and  Other  Mild  Forms  of  Fixed  Ideas — 
These  are  relatively  extreme  cases  of  suggestibility  due  to 
dissociation.  They  are  recognized  everywhere  as  being  abnor- 
mal and  sometimes  require  highly  specialized  and  insistent 
treatment.  But  there  are  many  milder  forms  which  for  the 
most  part  escape  any  but  the  most  casual  notice  by  laymen.  We 
dismiss  them  ordinarily  with  the  explanation  that  the  subject 
is  "queer."  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  said,  could  not  pass  a 
lamp  post  without  yielding  to  the  suggestion  to  touch  it.  Old 
maids  are  supposed  each  night  to  look  under  their  beds  to  dis- 
cover a  man  in  hiding.  It  is  recorded  that  Bulwer-Lytton 
could  not  write  well  except  in  evening  clothes.  The  flow  of 
ideas  of  another  writer  is  said  to  be  conditioned  to  the  use  of 
a  goose  quill  pen.  These  habits  of  response  are  in  fact  not 
different  in  kind  from  many  other  mild  types  of  suggestibility 
which  we  do  not  regard  as  queer  or  unconventional.  The  con- 
ventions of  chivalry  belong  in  this  class,  some  of  which  still 
remain.  Within  our  own  memories  the  near  approach  of  a 
lady  acquaintance  irresistibly  conditioned  the  lifting  of  the  hat 
and  bowing  by  the  male.  Even  now  no  one  can  resist,  at 
parting  from  a  reception,  however  boresome,  the  temptation  to 
say,  "It  has  been  a  delightful  evening,  Mrs. ." 

Somewhat  more  radical  is  the  dissociation  in  the  case  of 
what  we  call  prejudices.  A  prejudice  arises  from  the  strong 
conditioning  of  certain  psychic  behavior  or  attitudes  to  certain 
corresponding  stimuli  and  the  dissociation  of  inhibiting  ten- 
dencies, with  the  result  that  the  inhibiting  processes  are  not 
adequate  to  break  these  conditionings.  As  a  consequence  the 
prejudiced  person  has  a  fixed  idea  or  is  radically  suggestible  in 
the  direction  of  his  belief  or  allegiance.  Such  prejudices  are 
particularly  liable  to  form  in  connection  with  religion,  politics, 
sex  matters,  one's  kin  or  property,  art,  or  any  other  objects 
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which  call  from  us  strong  emotional  responses.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  rational  and  objective,  or  unprejudiced  about  things 
which  are  close  to  us  or  for  which  we  have  made  sacrifices  or 
which  we  have  molded  to  our  own  liking,  that  is,  things  to 
which  our  responses  have  become  strongly  conditioned.  We 
are  strongly  suggestible  in  favor  of  our  friends,  family,  party, 
creed,  property,  and  the  like,  and  just  as  strongly  suggestible 
against  our  enemies  and  the  friends,  families,  and  property 
of  our  rivals.  A  "good"  Republican  or  Democrat  will  believe 
almost  anything  he  reads  or  hears  in  favor  of  his  own  party 
or  in  opposition  to  the  rival  parties.  It  is  only  recently  that  we 
have  persuaded  ourselves  not  to  consign  the  adherents  of  rival 
religious  creeds  to  the  flames  in  the  world  to  come  or  as  surely 
to  expect  to  meet  all  of  those  who  profess  our  own  faith,  re- 
gardless of  their  morals,  in  the  realms  of  bliss.  Prejudices, 
from  which  no  one  is  free,  are  the  result  of  a  mild  form  of  dis- 
sociation. Nevertheless  they  cause  a  vast  amount  of  distor- 
tion of  functional  adjustment  in  our  world. 

Hypnotism  is  an  artificially  produced  dissociation  so  com- 
plete as  to  render  the  isolated  and  remaining  behavior  patterns 
extremely  suggestible.  Although  the  dissociation  connected 
with  hypnotism  occurs  in  the  mind  of  the  subject  it  usually  re- 
quires the  cooperation  or  direction  of  some  external  agency  to 
be  effected.  Self -hypnosis  does  occur,  as  in  the  trance,  but 
ordinarily  there  is  involved  both  an  operator  and  a  subject  in 
hypnotic  phenomena.  The  "operator"  may  be  passive,  such  as 
a  bright  object,  the  sound  of  the  ticking  of  a  clock,  upon  which 
the  attention  of  the  subject  becomes  fixed  mechanically.  But 
such  spontaneous  fixation  upon  a  passive  object,  with  resulting 
dissociation,  is  not  ordinarily  sufficiently  complete  to  produce 
hypnosis,  unless  there  has  previously  been  a  repeated  experi- 
ence of  hypnosis  through  the  agency  of  a  director  employing 
this  object,  and  thus  conditioning  the  hypnotic  response  to  this 
stimulus.  The  director  serves  the  double  function  of  assisting 
the  subject  in  selecting  an  object  of  attention  and  of  keeping 
the  attention  centered  on  the  object  until  dissociation  occurs, 
and  of  directing  suggestive  stimuli  after  the  subject  is  dissoci- 
ated or  hypnotized.  This  second  function  of  the  director  or 
operator  is  very  important.    In  self-hypnosis  or  automatic  hyp- 
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nosis  the  direction  of  suggestion  will  either  come  from  domi- 
nant unconscious  sets  within  or  will  arise  from  random 
occurrences  or  impacts  from  without.  For  most  persons  such 
direction  of  suggestion  is  not  very  effective.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  psychic  mechanism  of  self-hypnotism  with 
direction  of  suggestion  from  internal  sets  or  complexes  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  certain  psychotic  states,  such  as  illusions 
and  hallucinations  in  dementia  prsecox  and  paranoia,  and  the 
phobias.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  permanent  dissociation  not 
unlike  that  in  hypnosis  in  respect  to  its  completeness.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  psychotic  cases  the  subject  is  rarely  or  never  free 
from  the  dominance  of  the  internal  sets,  whose  responses  are 
conditioned  to  almost  all  types  of  stimuli  of  which  he  takes 
cognizance.  This  internal  dominance  twists  the  stimuli  into 
interpreted  phenomena  which  support  his  own  mental  derange- 
ment or  illusions. 

The  Conditions  of  Success  in  Hypnosis — The  prestige 
of  the  operator  has  much  to  do  with  his  success  in  securing 
concentration  upon  objects  and  consequent  dissociation,  also  in 
securing  the  ready  acceptance  of  his  suggestions  by  the  subject. 
But  there  is  always  a  limit  to  what  suggestions  the  subject  will 
accept,  and  this  limit  is  fixed  by  a  number  of  factors  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prestige  of  the  operator.  Some  of  these  are  the 
completeness  of  the  dissociation,  the  mental  level  of  the  sub- 
ject, his  poise,  the  circumstances  and  surroundings  under  which 
hypnosis  occurs,  the  familiarity  and  acceptability  of  the  sug- 
gested behavior  to  the  subject.  Subjects  can  be  suggested  only 
towards  behavior  with  which  they  are  reasonably  familiar. 
This  fact  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  of  sugges- 
tion already  explained.  It  is  necessary  that  the  response  shall 
have  been  previously  conditioned  by  the  stimuli  which  are  ma- 
nipulated by  the  operator  before  they  can  take  effect  with  such 
celerity  and  momentum  and  so  without  modification  of  the 
process  as  to  warrant  the  application  of  the  term  suggestion  to 
the  behavior  process.  Likewise,  unless  the  behavior  suggested 
has  the  approval  of  the  subject  or  at  least  is  sufficiently  in- 
different as  not  to  cause  shock,  its  suggestion  will  meet  opposi- 
tion and  criticism  or  produce  conflict  rather  than  secure 
acceptance.     For  example,  it  is  rarely  possible  to  suggest  effec- 
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tively  to  any  one  in  hypnosis  to  shoot  another  person,  even 
his  enemy,  or  to  commit  any  other  serious  crime.  Such  sug- 
gestions may  produce  sufficient  inner  conflict  as  to  remove  the 
dissociation  and  "wake  up"  the  subject.  Only  the  feeble- 
minded or  hysterical  or  morally  perverted  (those  who  already 
have  mechanisms  or  desires  for  such  behavior)  are  likely  to  be 
suggested  in  such  directions  during  hypnosis.  Neither  can  one 
ordinarily  be  suggested  to  commit  suicide  in  a  hypnotic  con- 
dition. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  subject  to  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  is  told  by  the  operator  or  of  the  entire  rea- 
sonableness of  what  he  is  commanded  to  do.  Dissociation  is 
of  varying  degrees  of  completeness  in  different  subjects,  and 
some  cannot  be  sufficiently  dissociated  as  to  produce  true  hyp- 
nosis. But  the  condition  of  hypnosis  is  one  of  suspension  of 
judgment  rather  than  of  positive  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
statements  and  commands  of  the  operator.  If  the  dissociation 
is  profound  the  lapse  of  critical  judgment  is  also  profound  and 
the  subject  will  do  within  limits  whatever  he  is  told,  even  if 
it  is  unconventional.  But  in  milder  forms  or  degrees  of  disso- 
ciation the  performer  often  is  vaguely  aware  of  the  incongruity 
of  the  situation  or  of  the  statements  and  commands.  He  ac- 
cepts them  or  performs  them  in  somewhat  the  same  spirit  that 
he  plays  a  game.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  In- 
deed he  does  not  reach  a  positive  judgment  that  they  are  untrue 
or  ridiculous.  Another  feature  of  hypnosis  is  that  the  dissoci- 
ation often  releases  the  inhibitions  over  certain  tendencies  to 
response  or  drives  which  are  now  more  easily  suggested  than 
formerly.  Thus  tears  and  acts  of  sentiment,  sex  impulses  (if 
not  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  deeply  shocking),  mild  fears, 
interest  in  satisfaction  of  the  appetites,  are  more  easily  sug- 
gested in  hypnosis  than  out  of  it.  Cultural  inhibitions  are  to 
a  certain  extent  removed  and  the  subject  goes  back  towards  a 
more  or  less  primitive  type  of  personality. 

Significance  of  the  Various  Types  of  Suggestion — 
These  various  types  of  suggestion  have  various  degrees  of 
significance  in  collective  adjustment  situations.  In  those  types 
which  depend  upon  negative  dissociation,  or  where  the  associ- 
ations have  not  yet  been  or  cannot  be  organized  as  inhibition 
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processes,  the  significance  for  adjustment  is  fairly  patent.  The 
suggestion  is  relatively  direct  and  copious.  Children,  the  un- 
educated, primitive  peoples,  those  of  isolated  experience  and 
lower  mentality,  are  in  many  or  most  respects  easily  suggested. 
They  become  rational  personalities  by  virtue  of  developing 
more  associations  which  serve  as  inhibitions  upon  random  or 
manipulated  suggestions.  Suggestion  due  to  fatigue,  fasting, 
toxic  conditions,  intoxication,  or  drug  addiction,  is  fairly  fre- 
quent in  the  lives  of  many  people  and  probably  determines  a 
considerable  part  of  social  behavior,  particularly  in  domestic 
situations  and  in  crowds.  While  suggestion  due  to  fixed  ideas 
or  chronic  dissociation  is  operative,  at  least  in  an  extreme 
manner,  upon  relatively  few  people,  it  not  infrequently  plays  a 
considerable  role  in  human  affairs  because  of  its  violence  and 
the  dogmatic  character  of  the  beliefs  and  behavior  of  those 
who  are  victims  of  such  suggestion.  Prejudices  are  especially 
prevalent  and  are  very  largely  determinative  of  human  rela- 
tionships. Their  bad  effects  socially  and  individually  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.  Hypnosis  is  mainly  an  artificial  con- 
dition and  occurs  primarily  in  situations  where  the  subject  and 
operator  have  little  chance  to  influence  collective  relationships 
generally.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  many  milder  cases  of 
hypnotic  dissociation  occurring  under  the  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious direction  of  some  dominating  personality  or  as  self- 
hypnosis.  These  probably  determine  collective  relationships  to 
a  vast  extent.  Such  mild  hypnotic  suggestion  phenomena  are 
probably  operative  in  mobs,  in  strong  friendships,  in  conjugal 
relationships  and  infatuations,  and  in  various  other  relation- 
ships in  life.  In  this  mild  form  they  are  not  necessarily  harm- 
ful, but  may  be  of  positive  use  in  organizing  behavior  on  a 
fairly  automatic  basis  and  in  thus  conserving  energy  and  in 
regularizing  conduct. 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  discussion  of  the  conditions  of 
suggestibility  that  these  various  types  of  suggestion  are  not 
wholly  separate  and  distinct.  They  merge  into  one  another 
imperceptibly.  It  is  only  when  we  select  outstanding  cases  in 
isolation  that  they  appear  as  wholly  distinct  types.  Perhaps 
more  than  one  relative  type  is  operative  in  practically  every 
situation  involving  suggestibility. 
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The  Ubiquitousness  of  Suggestion — Suggestion  oper- 
ates in  almost  every  sphere  and  aspect  of  life.  It  is  a  short 
cut  method  of  controlling  effectively  conditioned  behavior.  It 
is  in  itself  quite  devoid  of  moral  character  and  may  be  used 
indifferently  for  ethical,  non-ethical,  or  anti-ethical  ends.  It  is 
frequently  said  that  rationally  directed  conduct  is  of  a  higher 
type  socially  than  suggested  behavior.  This  is  of  course  true, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  be  self  or  socially  conscious  about 
everything.  Short  cut  controls  in  behavior  are  inevitable.  The 
greater  volume  of  suggestion  occurs  in  the  direction  of  every- 
day contacts,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  where 
it  is  ordinarily  unmanipulated  by  some  supervising  agency. 
But  there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  manipulated  suggestion. 
This  comes  especially  through  the  family,  the  school,  the 
church,  politics,  the  stage,  the  newspaper  and  periodical,  and 
advertising.  The  newspaper,  through  its  news  articles,  edito- 
rials, and  advertisements,  does  much  to  control  public  opinion. 
Commercial  advertisements  to  a  large  extent  determine  con- 
sumption, at  least  with  reference  to  brands  and  styles,  if  not 
with  regard  to  the  contents  and  quality  of  the  articles  them- 
selves. 

Through  the  home,  school,  church,  movie,  theater,  radio, 
and  newspaper  and  press  generally,  we  are  told  what  to  think 
or  believe  in  almost  all  relationships  in  life.  Sometimes  this 
suggestion  is  direct  and  sometimes  it  is  indirect,  according  to 
the  degree  of  resistance  which  the  person  or  public  offers  to 
the  suggestion.  The  control  of  propaganda  suggestion  for 
proper  social  ends  has  become  one  of  the  serious  problems  of 
our  day  and  must  be  attained  by  some  method  or  other  if 
society  is  not  to  be  increasingly  manipulated  for  selfish  or 
partisan  purposes.  Controlled  by  suggestion  we  probably  shall 
be,  but  this  control  should  be  for  legitimate  social  purposes. 
It  is  not  the  function  of  this  work  on  the  principles  of  social 
psychology  to  go  into  details  regarding  either  the  methods  of 
suggestion  employed  in  concrete  cases  or  types  or  the  methods 
of  controlling  such  i)ropaganda.  This  belongs  to  the  applica- 
tions of  social  psychology,  especially  to  the  subjects  of  social 
organization,  social  control,  and  social  ethics. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

IMITATION  AND  PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Controversy  Regarding  the  Term — Imitation  was 
a  term  much  used  and,  some  recent  social  psychologists  believe, 
misapplied  by  the  older  writers  in  social  psychology.  It  was  to 
the  objective  school  of  social  psychology  what  sympathy  and 
instinct  were  to  the  subjective  schools.  To  some  of  the  older 
writers,  imitation  meant  simply  the  doing  what  others  did,  or 
repetition  of  behavior.  They  were  absorbed  wholly  in  the  ex- 
ternal aspects  of  the  act  and  apparently  it  did  not  occur  to 
them  to  inquire  into  the  inner  or  neuro-psychic  mechanism  of 
the  imitative  process.  Others  who  did  see  this  necessity  said 
we  imitate  because  we  have  an  instinct  to  copy  the  behavior  of 
others.  Those  who  could  find  no  such  instinctive  mechanism — 
for  indeed  there  is  none — substituted  sympathy  or  sympathetic 
induction,  or  some  other  near-instinctive  process,  as  a  verbal 
explanation  of  imitative  behavior.  Some  of  the  more  recent 
writers  have  found  the  term  imitation  so  vague  and  general  that 
they  would  dispense  with  it  altogether.  As  a  collective  be- 
havior concept,  however,  it  still  has  value  for  the  social  psy- 
chologist and  for  the  social  sciences  generally. 

The  Nature  of  Imitation — Much  that  is  ordinarily  called 
imitation  is  in  reality  suggestion.  The  two  processes  overlap 
to  a  considerable  extent,  but  suggestion  is  largely  an  independ- 
ent process,  and  is,  as  we  have  seen,  antecedent  to  imitation. 
Imitation  is  the  doing  what  the  other  person  does  because  the 
perception  of  his  behavior  sets  up  in  the  imitator  the  same  or 
similar  responses  to  those  which  serve  as  stimuli.  The  imitated 
behavior  may  be  either  a  total  overt  response  or  symbolic  be- 
havior. It  is  not  possible  to  imitate  or  copy  the  behavior  of 
another  unless  that  behavior  has  been  conditioned  as  a  response 
organization  in  the  imitator  to  the  behavior  of  the  one  imitated, 
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or  of  some  one  behaving  as  he  does,  as  stimulus.  The  initiative 
in  conditioning  these  imitative  responses  may  be  taken  by  either 
the  imitator  or  the  model  who  is  imitated.  Where  one  behaves 
as  another  behaves  without  the  perceived  behavior  of  the  other 
person  acting  as  the  effective  conditioning  stimulus  he  is  merely 
responding  to  the  same  or  to  a  similar  or  associated  stimulus. 
Dashiell,  reviewing  Humphrey,  summarizes  the  process  as  fol- 
lows :  "Imitation  is  not  to  be  conceived  as  instinctive  or  innate, 
but  as  an  acquired  reaction.  Specifically,  it  involves  a  con- 
ditioned reflex  the  secondary  stimulus  of  which  is  similar  to  the 
reaction.  This  secondary  stimulus  may  originate  either  in  the 
same  or  in  another  organism,  so  that  imitation  may  be  of  self 
or  of  another.  A  child  suffers  pain,  cries,  hears  himself  crying 
and  the  last  becomes  the  stimulus  to  further  crying ;  cattle  are 
fear-stricken,  run  in  stampede,  after  which  the  sight  of  a 
running  fellow  serves  as  incidental  stimulus  for  flight.  Imita- 
tive units  tend  to  become  combined  with  themselves  and  in- 
tegrated to  form  larger  and  larger  wholes  of  imitative  conduct; 
as  chiseling,  hammering,  etc.,  to  carpentering."  ^ 

The  Mechanism  of  Imitation — Thus  imitation  is  a  social 
category  within  the  field  of  the  conditioned  response.  We  may 
distinguish  two  general  types  of  imitation,  with  four  subtypes, 
as  follows : 

I.    Suggestion  Imitation. 

I.  Automatic  or  suggestion  imitation  proper  occurs  when 
the  response  of  the  imitator  has  been  previously  so  effectively 
conditioned  to  the  perception  of  this  same  behavior  in  another 
as  stimulus  that  the  imitator  responds  immediately  and  prac- 
tically automatically  to  the  perceived  stimulus.  Ordinarily  the 
perception  of  the  behavior  of  the  other  person  comes  in  the 
course  of  time  to  be  reduced  to  an  automatic  cue  or  symbol 
which  sets  off  the  imitative  response  without  detailed  con- 
sciousness of  the  relationship  between  the  stimulus-giving 
person  and  the  one  who  responds.  Thus  one  removes  his  hat 
automatically  upon  perceiving  another  do  the  same  or  himself 
looks  to  the  top  of  a  building  when  he  perceives  a  crowd  look- 
ing in  this  direction,  although  the  original  stimuli  producing 
these  responses  in  others  are  not  perceptible  to  the  imitator. 
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Such  imitation  may  also  include  the  release  of  circular  re- 
sponses already  conditioned  in  us  upon  the  perception  of  the 
same  behavior  in  another.  Frequently  we  smile,  or  yawn, 
laugh,  cough,  become  restless,  tap  on  the  arm  of  a  chair,  when 
we  see  others  do  these  things.  In  the  same  way  we  become 
irritable  or  excited,  scold,  talk  loudly,  when  others  do.  These 
are  circular  responses  common  to  every  one  under  certain  con- 
ditions. We  have  the  patterns  of  them  so  well  developed  that 
the  perception  of  another  doing  the  same  thing  has  the  power 
to  initiate  automatically  the  response  in  us. 

2.  Accidental  imitation  is  a  term  which  refers  primarily  to 
the  circumstances  of  conditioning  the  response.  Allport  gives 
an  excellent  example.  "One  day  while  the  writer's  baby  was 
visiting,  the  hostess  observed  him  wave  his  hand  aimlessly  up 
and  down.  She  at  once  drew  his  attention  and  waved  her 
hand,  at  the  same  time  crying  'bye-bye.'  The  affair  interested 
him  greatly,  and  thereafter  he  would  react  either  to  the  sight 
of  a  waving  hand  or  to  the  sound  of  'bye-bye'  by  waving  his 
hand."  Possibly  the  case  cited  by  McDougall  of  the  child's 
sticking  out  his  lips  imitatively  had  a  similar  origin.  These  are 
simple  forms  of  imitation  and  fall  under  the  category  of  sug- 
gestion imitation.  Other  forms  of  imitation  are  purposive  and 
more  complex  on  the  side  of  the  conditioning  process. 

II.    Purposive'  Imitation. 

3.  Imitation  by  trial  and  error  conditioning  is  perhaps  the 
more  common  of  these,  especially  among  the  young.  The 
motivating  factor  here  is  the  desire  to  copy  the  behavior  of  the 
other  person,  because  of  his  prestige,  the  convenience  or  profit 
which  will  result  to  us,  or  from  some  other  motive  of  advan- 
tage to  ourselves.  Prestige,  to  whatever  it  is  due,  is  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  of  motives 
to  purposive  imitation.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  mechanism  does 
not  already  exist  for  performing  the  act,  it  will  have  to  be 
integrated.  The  conditioning  here  is  of  the  negative  type. 
We  recognize  the  objective  as  desirable.  We  must  learn  to 
perform  the  behavior  which  will  attain  the  desired  objective. 
The  motivating  desire  may  be  practically  anything.  The  im- 
itator selects  as  his  model  one  who  seems  to  him  to  typify 
the  thing  he  desires  to  be  and  analyzes  the  model's  behavior 
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and  makes  it  his  own.  Such  perceptual  analysis  of  another's 
behavior  and  conditioning  of  one's  own  like  responses  to  it  as 
stimulus  is  not  purely  of  the  crude  trial  and  error  type,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  rat  seeking  food  in  the  maze,  although  there 
are  practically  always  some  trial  and  error  elements  in  it.  The 
human  child  and  adult  can  perceive  behavior  projectively  and 
symbolically,  consequently  they  hit  upon  the  behavior  mecha- 
nisms of  their  models  much  more  quickly  by  the  use  of  their 
inventive  intelligence. 

4.  Projective  imitation  proper  occurs,  therefore,  when  the 
imitator  creates  in  himself  a  new  behavior  pattern  similar  to 
that  of  the  model  by  the  use  of  internal  or  abbreviated  trial 
and  error  instead  of  by  overt  trial  and  error,  although  the  latter 
form  of  behavior  may  occur  also.  The  perceptual  analysis  of 
the  behavior  of  the  other  which  the  subject  desires  to  imitate 
is  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  the  inner  or  symbolic  (attitudi- 
nal  or  verbal)  responses  of  the  model.  This  is  the  method 
which  we  have  previously  called  abbreviated  or  abstract  and 
symbolical  conditioning  or  responses  to  abstract  or  symbolic 
stimuli. 

The  Recognitive  Basis  of  Purposive  Imitation — In  the 
last  two  types  of  imitation  it  is  necessary  for  the  imitator  to 
perceive  the  behavior  of  the  model  in  considerable  detail  in 
order  to  reproduce  it.  It  is  the  inability  of  the  subject  to  make 
this  perceptual  or  conceptual  analysis  adequately  on  a  neuro- 
psychic  or  symbolic  basis  which  results  in  the  trial  and  error 
element  in  the  third  type  of  imitation.  The  difference  between 
the  two  types  is  determined  primarily  by  the  different  degrees 
of  development  of  personality  levels  achieved  by  the  subjects,  as 
was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  XVIII.  Lower  animals  and  young 
children  use  trial  and  error  method  largely,  although  Kohler 
seems  to  have  shown  that  chimpanzees  make  use  of  the  fourth 
method  to  a  slight  extent.  The  greater  ease  with  which  con- 
crete visible  movements  and  simple  sounds  can  be  imitated  by 
the  child  and  the  great  difficulty  with  which  he  imitates  any- 
thing abstract  are  easily  explainable  in  the  light  of  these  facts. 
He  has  already  made  the  movements  and  sounds  in  kind  or  in 
closely  similar  forms.  He  has  accordingly  learned  to  perceive 
these  forms  of  behavior  in  himself.     It  is  all  the  easier  there- 
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fore  for  him  to  perceive  them  in  another  and  to  imitate  them 
as  a  means  to  an  end.  When  he  has  developed  the  same  degree 
of  skill  in  perceiving  attitudes  or  symbolic  behavior  in  himself 
it  becomes  equally  easy  to  recognize  them  in  another  and  to 
imitate  the  symbolic  and  abstract  as  well  as  the  overt  and  con- 
crete behavior  of  his  model.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  be- 
havior of  the  model  should  be  copied  slavishly.  It  may  be 
elaborated  and  modified  to  fit  the  imitator's  ow^n  particular 
needs,  circumstances,  or  personality.  This  is  the  inventive 
side  of  imitation  par  excellence,  although  the  very  act  of  inte- 
grating the  behavior  of  another  perceptually  and  projectively 
is  to  some  extent  inventive. 

Some  Illustrations — The  inability  to  imitate  projectively 
what  is  not  perceived  may  be  illustrated  by  the  child's  attempt 
to  read  the  newspaper  or  a  book  as  his  father  does.  He  gets 
himself  into  the  proper  position,  perhaps  even  crossing  his  legs 
and  leaning  back  in  his  little  chair.  Then  he  picks  up  the  paper 
and  holds  it  in  the  same  relative  position  as  that  in  which  his 
father  holds  it.  He  scrutinizes  his  father  from  time  to  time 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  details  are  correct,  although  he  may 
not  see  that  he  holds  the  paper  upside  down.  This  important 
detail  of  the  correct  holding  of  the  paper  he  cannot  imitate 
because  he  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  a  top  and  a  bottom  side 
or,  if  he  is  told, there  is,  he  cannot  perceive  what  constitute 
these  relative  positions.  Later,  when  he  can  perceive  from  the 
pictures  or  the  print  the  correct  position  in  this  respect,  he 
adds  this  detail  to  his  imitative  behavior.  He  also  wishes  to 
imitate  the  reading,  but  is  unable  to  recognize  the  words.  How- 
ever, he  has  been  able  to  perceive  and  recognize  in  some  degree 
the  sounds  which  his  father  makes,  although  he  has  not  con- 
nected them  with  verbal  symbols  on  the  printed  page.  Con- 
sequently he  makes  sounds  in  imitation  of  his  father's 
vocalization  in  reading,  or  he  moves  his  lips  as  he  sees  his 
father's  lips  moving,  although  in  each  case  he  cannot  perceive 
or  imitate  the  meaning.  This  inability  to  perceive  and  recog- 
nize the  complete  behavior  stimulus  in  the  father  and  to  imi- 
tate or  copy  it  in  his  own  behavior  further  illustrates  the  greater 
ease  with  which  we  recognize  and  imitate  overt  behavior  and 
emotional  expression  than  intellectual  content  or  ideas  through 
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their  symbols.  I  have  also  observed  a  child  of  less  than  two 
years  imitating  so  closely  the  sounds  of  a  huckster  that  one 
would  almost  believe  that  he  recognized  the  actual  words,  al- 
though of  course  he  did  not  understand  anything  the  huckster 
said.  He  merely  recognized  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy  the  sounds  and  tones. 

The  cases  just  given  illustrate  largely  trial  and  error  imita- 
tion. An  illustration  of  projective  imitation  by  direct  obser- 
vation is  that  of  a  child  learning  to  perform  an  act  of  skill 
by  observing  carefully  and  analytically  another  perform  it. 
If  the  child  has  had  sufficient  similar  experience  previously, 
that  is,  if  his  previous  development  of  behavior  patterns  gives 
him  perceptual  mechanisms  which  are  adequate  to  grasp  all  of 
the  details,  he  will  be  able  to  perform  the  act  himself  from 
observation  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  without 
practice.  All  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  "trying  our 
hand"  with  a  new  game  after  observing  its  performance  by 
another  in  great  detail,  and  perhaps  have  been  surprised  at  our 
success.  We  had  a  sufficient  number  of  behavior  mechanisms 
which  could  be  adapted  by  analogy  to  this  game  so  that  we 
could  start  out  at  once  to  play  it  without  first  learning  it  by 
the  trial  and  error  method. 

Illustrations  of  projective  learning  by  the  aid  of  verbal 
symbols  as  mechanisms  of  perceptual  response  are  to  be  found 
in  cases  of  children's  learning  to  perform  acts  of  skill  partly 
by  observing  their  teacher  and  partly  by  listening  to  his  verbal 
descriptions.  A  still  more  thoroughgoing  illustration  is  that  of 
a  child's  learning  how  to  do  a  thing  wholly  from  listening  to 
a  verbal  description.  This  is  a  much  more  difficult  method  of 
imitating,  as  the  agricultural  extension  workers  recognized 
when  they  substituted  demonstration  for  lectures  as  a  method 
of  teaching  farmers  how  to  raise  better  crops. 

In  none  of  these  types  of  imitation  is  it  possible  to  imitate 
projectively  without  having  behavior  and  perceptual  patterns 
sufficiently  similar  to  those  of  the  model  that  his  behavior  can 
be  perceived  and  copied  by  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  symbolic 
projective  imitation  there  must  also  be  a  similarity  of  language 
equipment  or  conditioning. 

The  Neural  Basis  of  Imitation  Is  Mainly  Acquired — 
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We  can  imitate  only  behavior  which  we  can  perceive  analyti- 
cally or  recognize  in  detail,  and  only  the  behavior  we  ourselves 
have  approximate  mechanisms  for  performing,  overtly  or  in- 
ternally. These  mechanisms  or  stimulus-response  patterns  may 
be  instinctive  or  acquired.  There  are  probably  very  few  in- 
stinctive stimulus-response  mechanisms  sufficiently  complete  to 
serve  as  patterns  for  imitating  behavior  in  others  in  detail. 
Consequently,  most  mechanisms  for  such  imitation  have  been 
acquired  or  built  up  through  previous  adjustment  to  environ- 
mental pressures.  The  infant  does  not  imitate  complex  be- 
havior until  it  has  had  time  to  integrate  a  sufficient  number  of 
stimulus-response  mechanisms  to  enable  it  to  perceive  a  fairly 
complex  process  of  behavior  in  another.  The  same  mecha- 
nism which  mediates  the  response  also  serves  as  the  basis  for 
perception.  The  perception  of  the  behavior  of  the  model,  by 
becoming  the  content  of  the  neuro-psychic  mechanisms  of  the 
imitator,  becomes  the  initial  stage  or  stimulus  of  the  inner- 
overt  response  which  we  call  objectively  the  act  of  imitation. 
Perceiving  is  in  such  a  case  really  psychic  imitation,  although 
we  may  recognize  it  as  such  in  another  only  when  we  see  the 
overt  response.  However,  in  psychic  imitation,  which  we  can 
recognize  in  ourselves  only  introspectively,  and  in  others 
through  certain  partial  and  substitute  responses  called  language 
symbols,  the  imitative  inner  response  may  be  as  complete  of  its 
kind  as  is  overt  imitation.  In  imitation  of  the  overt  response 
the  similarity  of  the  stimulus  and  the  response  in  behavior  is 
concretely  perceptible.  In  imitation  of  the  psychic  behavior  the 
similarity  is  recognized  conceptually.  Both  overt  and  psychic 
responses  are  imitative  only  if  the  stimulating  behavior  is 
copied  in  the  response.  In  the  first  two  types  of  imitation 
called  suggestion  imitation  conscious  perception  of  the  stimulus 
activity  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  because  of  the  autom- 
atization of  the  process. 

If  instinctive  neuro-psychic  mechanisms  served  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  basis  for  imitation  the  child  would  begin, 
his  copying  of  the  behavior  of  others  as  soon  as  he  was  born. 
The  power  to  imitate  projectively  grows  steadily  with  the  in- 
creased experience  of  the  child  and  adult,  but  this  power  may 
not  be  exercised  so  exclusively  after  the  period  of  intellectual 
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maturity  is  reached,  because  for  most  people  life  becomes 
largely  a  matter  of  routine  or  self -imitation  after  maturity  and 
those  for  whom  it  does  not  become  routine  usually  pride  them- 
selves on  making  independent  judgments  of  their  own.  But 
such  so-called  independent  judgments  are  necessarily  nearly 
always  camouflaged  or  abstractly  conditioned  imitative  re- 
sponses. 

Why  We  Imitate — It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  earlier 
social  psychologists  might  confuse  suggestion  imitation  with 
instinctive  behavior.  In  such  cases  the  response  has  become  so 
stereotyped  and  so  strongly  conditioned  to  its  stimulus  that  it 
occurs  as  directly  and  unconsciously  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  stimulus  as  an  instinct.  If  we  did  not  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  conditioning,  we  should  easily  fall  into  the  error 
of  supposing  it  to  be  instinctive.  However,  completer  analysis 
discloses  the  mechanism  to  be  not  different  from  other  acquired 
automatic  responses  except  that  the  response  is  like  the  behavior 
which  serves  as  the  stimulus.  We  need  no  instinct  hypothesis 
to  explain  it. 

In  the  case  of  purposive  imitation  the  problem  of  why  we 
imitate  is  more  complex.  In  such  cases  the  mechanism  is 
^usually  not  already  completely  present,  but  it  must  be  acquired. 
Why  do  we  integrate  these  particular  behavior  patterns  ?  That 
is,  why  do  we  imitate  only  certain  types  of  behavior  and  not 
others  ?  In  such  cases  imitation  is  a  means  to  an  end,  and  we 
take  over  the  behavior  of  our  model  because  that  particular 
type  of  behavior  will  attain  the  end.  Kohler's  illustration  of 
the  chimpanzee's  imitation  is  a  case  in  point.  Food  was  hung 
from  the  ceiling  of  the  cage,  and  a  stool  placed  in  the  corner. 
The  hungry  ape  jumped  and  jumped  in  a  vain  effort  to  secure 
the  food.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  use  the  stool.  Kohler 
then  entered  the  cage,  placed  a  stool  under  the  food,  stood  on 
the  stool,  and  touched  the  food.  When  he  left,  after  pushing 
the  stool  away,  the  animal  immediately  repeated  Kohler's  be- 
havior and  procured  the  food.  Iniitation  w^as  in  this  case  the 
means  to  an  end. 

In  human  life  the  end  may  be  the  desire  for  social  approba- 
tion, or  to  be  like  some  one  who  attracts  us,  who  has  power  or 
efficiency,  who  is  admired  or  imitated  by  other  people,  in  fact 
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to  be  like  any  one  who  possesses  prestige.  The  elements  which 
constitute  prestige  have  already  been  analyzed  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Another  important  motive  for  imitation  is  the  desire 
for  new  experiences.  The  child  is  full  of  energy,  but  he  does 
not  always  have  well  integrated  patterns  of  behavior  through 
which  to  discharge  his  energy.  As  a  result  he  looks  to  those 
about  him  for  patterns  which  will  release  his  urges  in  interest- 
ing ways.  In  childhood  the  models  are  concrete  personalities, 
later  on  they  are  more  abstract.  The  evolution  in  models  is 
discussed  in  the  following  three  chapters. 

When  the  initiative  for  imitation  comes  from  the  model 
himself,  the  imitated  behavior  is  forced  upon  the  individual. 
In  such  cases  he  cannot  help  himself.  Thus  the  child  is  obliged 
to  imitate  the  manners  and  general  etiquette  of  his  elders  under 
penalty  of  physical  punishment.  Later  on  conventional  and 
customary  and  traditional  responses  are  strongly  conditioned 
in  him  and  deviations  are  punished  psychically  or  socially. 
Even  the  most  independent  minded  bow  to  the  sway  of  these 
controls  in  minor  matters,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  escape 
notice  and  greater  annoyance.  They  imitate  because  they  are 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Abstract  Symbolic  or  Psychic  Imitation — We  imitate 
the  psychic  or  attitudinal  behavior  of  persons,  either  by  per- 
ceiving and  recognizing  their  symbolic  behavior  responses,  or 
by  recognizing  the  externalized  symbolic  expression  of  their 
psychic  or  attitudinal  behavior  in  books,  etc.  The  one  form  of 
attitudinal  or  symbolic  imitation  we  may  term  personal  and  the 
other  nonpersonal.  Both  are  indirect  forms  of  imitation  as 
compared  with  the  direct  imitation  of  overt  behavior  in 
another. 

Personal  Psychic  Imitation — We  may  copy  indirectly 
the  conscious  or  unconscious  symbolic  behavior  of  others  in 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  perceive  the  symbols  of  these  processes 
and  condition  our  own  attitudinal  or  psychic  behavior  to  them. 
An  example  of  the  imitation  of  attitudinal  behavior  is  thinking 
or  feeling  as  others  think  or  feel  about  politics,  religion,  art, 
marriage,  or  any  other  social  process,  because  we  have  recog- 
nized this  psychic  or  attitudinal  content  through  its  symboMc 
expressions.      Abstract   ])sychic   imitation    es])ccially,    and"  all 
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types  of  psychic  imitation  usually,  involve  the  recognition  of 
verbal  language  symbols  as  a  means  to  the  recognition  of  the 
psychic  or  attitudinal  content  of  the  behavior  of  another  and 
the  incorporation  of  this  same  psychic  content  into  ourselves. 
We  might  in  fact  speak  of  psychic  imitation  as  language  imita- 
tion. However,  in  the  imitation  of  the  more  primary  emo- 
tions, the  language  is  usually  that  of  facial  expression,  gesture, 
and  the  like,  rather  than  verbal  language.  This  form  of  psychic 
imitation,  the  copying  of  the  psychic  attitudes,  emotions,  beliefs, 
opinions,  etc.,  of  others,  is  still  the  imitation  of  personality,  al- 
though it  is  indirect,  or  through  the  medium  of  language  or 
expression  symbols. 

NONPERSONAL     SYMBOLIC     OR     PSYCHIC     IMITATION     OCCUfS 

when  we  copy  the  attitudes,  beliefs,  opinions,  principles,  etc., 
of  people  through  the  medium  of  their  literature,  art,  and  other 
symbolic  objectifications  of  their  behavior.  We  imitate  in  this 
type  the  thoughts  of  persons  as  expressed  by  those  persons,  not 
directly  to  ourselves,  but  through  the  medium  of  books  or  other 
externalized  communication  media.  To  be  sure  the  difference 
between  this  method  of  psychic  imitation  through  written 
words,  art,  and  other  abstract  extensions  of  personality,  and 
the  imitation  of  spoken  words  or  verbal  symbols  of  inner  or 
attitudinal  behavior  of  concrete  persons  is  only  one  of  degree, 
not  wholly  of  kind.  It  is  only  a  more  highly  indirect  form  of 
the  imitation  of  psychic  behavior  than  is  the  imitation  of  spoken 
words  or  visible  emotional  expressions  and  gestures.  Both  are 
in  the  last  analysis  indirect  or  abstract  and  symbolic  forms  of 
imitation.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  greatest  device  of 
civilization,  the  storage  of  externalized  neuro-psychic  technique, 
finds  its  highest  degree  of  usefulness.  In  the  reading  of  books 
and  the  absorption  or  the  rational  imitation  of  their  symbolized 
contents  into  our  own  psychic  behavior,  and  later  possibly  into 
our  overt  adjustment  behavior,  by  a  process  of  projection  and 
elaboration  of  symbolic  content,  we  are  fulfilling  all  the  condi- 
tions of  projective  elaboration  or  invention  quite  as  fully  and 
as  effectively  as  if  we  were  imitating  the  behavior  of  concrete 
personalities.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  imitate  abstractly  and  in- 
directly the  inner  or  overt  behavior  of  a  person  at  a  great  dis- 
tance or  long  after  his  organic  personality  has  ceased  to  exist. 
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332      1  i>i  A  x^  ftpnre-e  Eliot  ex- 

This  is  the  son  of  ^^^-XV^^^^''\'''^ 
nressed  a  desire  in  her  verses  o"  "  ^  ^j^^  53  sufficiently  ob- 
CStanceof  nonpersona  symbohym  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^,  , 

.lous  if  we  remember  ha  tU  la  g^  ^^^^  ,^  preserved  and 
technique  of  science  m  *e  n  ^^^^^  ^^^  periodicals 

transmitted  through  the  medm  ^^^^^   Con™astei>-A  - 

Abstract   and  ConcReTC  .^^.^^^.^^  ,^  °*  S'f '/ 

though  abstract  psychic  or  symbo  ^f  ,,;„!,  stand- 

^;?rtance  in  ^e  maintenan«  and  d-p^^  .„  ,,,  p  tion 
a,^s  of  culture  and  ^"'^"f^;™,^  .Jrete  imitation  of  eve  t 
of  social  progress  the  dire  t  and  c  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  interestingly 
behavior  is  much  the  easier  form.  ^p  ^^^        ,fi 

pointed  out,  we  are  ^'f  >;"\^f„=;ti„portant  or  positive  y  bad 
cant  models  and  of  5<=1^*"S  "e  u      ^  ^j  ^,^^  {u„da- 

ones  of  imitating  the  ^^P^S'^f  ^f  ^'^j  it  l  probably  less  true 
Tnlal.    This  has  a^vays  h-"  ^o  t"    't  J^^^^_  ; 

now,  in  spite  of  many  ^Pf  "f '"  ^^n  less  true  to-day  if  the 
'°™htl  alT:  -2  w-:  not  so  universally  com- 
-^:'d^^soassiduo.lyadve^^^^^^  ^  , 

Many  barbarian  and  6="^^  ^"  j^    substance,  as  this  stage  of 
emphasizing  the  form  more  than  the  ^^^^._^^  ^^^  ^^^.h, 

culture  so  often  did  and  do  ^,  b  »      J^  ^^     ,^^  rt,,,,  mean- 
memorize  the  words  long  hefore  tKy  ^^^  ^^^uct 
r„g     Some  religions  tea*  their  ritual  to  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^,^       ^ 
them  into  the  philosophy  or  "eanrng                  ^^^^  superacial 
soaHngly.     AU  of  us  are  guilty  °;,  '"  much  more  effectively 
S  of  those  who  have  prestige  -^^  ^  mu         ^^^  ^^^.^  ^^,^_ 
Lthcirfundamentalquahis,    Thus^^^^_  ^^^^  ^^^.^ 
nerisms  of  speech  and  ^o^'a                           ^^^.^  ^^nne^  of 
vices  believing  them  to  be  virtues,                         ^j^,^^^,„,,     e 
dress,  social  and  recreational  ^ab     ,  and  t             ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ff^. 
lly  'not  be  able  to  a-m  -  ^ ^  f,  ^  or  recognized  accu- 
ciency,  because  we  have  not  >                 behavior.    ] 
rately  that  more  abstract  l*a  ^o    'h«r             ^^      L^^  ^  ^^„ 
Thus  the  boy  who  is  grow  ngu    and                   ^^..ggering 
copies  the  supcrncial   tr-    ,     "di   a      ^^,^,.  ^^^  ^^i,,,;,      and 
:r:^;::7;l*;:.gtr::;,:i<ftown.    These  traits  are 
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more  easily  perceived  than  the  routine  and  more  abstract  effi- 
ciency traits  of  business  and  professional  men.  He  copies  on 
the  assumption  that  if  he  acts  like  his  elders,  who  are  his 
superiors,  in  the  things  which  he  understands  about  them  he 
will  have  adult  characteristics.  Later  on,  when  he  has  learned 
to  recognize  the  more  fundamental  traits  of  adult  efficiency 
and  to  understand  the  true  reasons  for  adult  prestige,  he  revises 
his  objectives  in  projective  imitation  to  include  the  more  ab- 
stract values.  At  least,  most  boys  do  this  sooner  or  later ;  but 
some  apparently  never  learn  to  recognize  and  imitate  the  more 
abstract  qualities  in  behavior.  Women  are  going  through 
much  the  same  process  of  selecting  and  revising  their  objectives 
in  imitation  in  this  day  of  their  emancipation.  For  them  also 
the  behavior  of  men  has  much  more  prestige  than  their  own 
traditional  behavior.  But  the  male  traits  which  they  have  so 
far  learned  to  recognize  and  value  as  objects  of  imitation  have 
been  largely  superficial.  The  amount  of  drinking,  smoking, 
and  other  vices  among  women  has  greatly  increased  since  they 
have  been  taking  men — especially  the  young  men  around  town 
— as  their  models.  But  many  other  women  also  have  learned 
to  imitate  the  efficiency  and  solidity  of  professional  and 
business  men  and  the  leaders  of  scientific  thinking-. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  schools,  in  a 
rational  educational  system,  as  well  as  of  the  home  and  other 
formative  institutions,  is  to  aid  the  youth  in  perceiving  and 
recognizing  the  meaning  of  behavior  patterns  which  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  copy  in  his  own  behavior. 

Imitation  as  Vicarious  Integration  of  Personality — 
Projective  imitation  is  a  form  of  vicarious  personality  integra- 
tion. By  means  of  this  process  of  imitation  we  use  the 
personality  materials  of  others  in  building  up  our  own  person- 
alities. However,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  over  their  personal- 
ity or  behavior  achievements  bodily  and  without  the  necessity 
on  our  own  part  of  going  through  the  process  of  self -develop- 
ment. We  cannot  filch  from  others  the  personality  achieve- 
ments which  they  have  attained  and  make  them  our  own 
without  first  having  laid  the  foundation  for  such  a  transfer- 
ence or  projection  into  ourselves  by  our  own  previous  experi- 
ences.    We  can  imitate  only  what  we  have  inner  or  attitudinal 
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behavior  patterns  for  or  can  understand,  by  analogy  and  sym- 
bolic elaboration.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  we  can 
imitate  only  that  in  others  which  we  have  previously  done  or 
experienced  with  completeness  ourselves.  If  this  were  so, 
there  would  be  no  gain  for  the  individual  through  imitation 
and  all  imitation  would  be  of  the  automatic  or  copying  by  sug- 
gestion type.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  possible  to  see  our  own 
iDchavior  processes  in  new  relationships  or  organizations  with 
the  aid  of  the  other  person's  behavior  as  model.  By  learning 
to  recognize  the  full  content  of  the  superior  personality  of 
another  we  can  integrate  in  ourselves  similar  behavior  patterns 
out  of  the  old  but  less  effectively  organized  behavior  patterns 
previously  integrated  in  ourselves.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
copy  the  behavior  of  others  entirely,  or  that  we  perceive  before- 
hand the  ultimate  responses  of  the  imitated  behavior.  It  is 
sufficient  if  the  perception  of  the  behavior  of  another,  entire  or 
in  part,  starts  us  on  a  similar  type  of  response  and  personality 
development.  Once  begun  the  completion  of  the  activity  will 
be  taken  care  of  by  trial  and  error  or  projectively,  according 
as  we  learn  to  analyze  the  models  who  condition  our  responses. 
Thus,  every  imitated  behavior  process,  especially  if  it  possesses 
any  degree  of  complexity  or  is  carried  on  over  any  considerable 
period  of  time,  is  likely  to  be  modified  and  to  diverge  consid- 
erably from  the  behavior  pattern  which  is  imitated.  This  fact 
is  of  value  from  an  adjustment  standpoint,  since  it  affords  a 
much  greater  chance  for  flexibility  of  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment and  in  fact  for  the  modification  of  environmental  pres- 
sures themselves  than  would  be  possible  if  all  imitation  were  in 
the  nature  of  an  exact  and  precise  copy. 

The  value  of  vicarious  personality  integration  through 
imitation  is  very  great  in  spite  of  the  limitations  here  men- 
tioned. It  is  not  unlimited  in  its  possibiHties,  for^  it  cannot 
take  place  without  previous  preparation.  But  the  f^ct  of  the 
existence  of  a  model  as  a  constellation  of  stimuli  serves  as  a 
strong  social  pressure  to  induce  the  less  experienced -^o  develop 
their  behavior  in  a  similar  manner  and  to  a  like  or  greater 
extent.  Furthermore,  the  flexibility  of  the  process  enables 
people  to  vary  their  imitated  responses  to  suit  the  demands  of 
their  own   environments.     The  existence  of   the  model  as  a 
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stimulus  to  the  development  of  a  rich  personality  content 
through  imitation  is  also  very  important  for  the  preservation 
of  social  or  cultural  achievements.  Those  who  have  already 
built  up  in  themselves  the  personality  values  of  civilization 
through  copying  them  from  others,  or  through  conditioning 
original  traits  of  their  own,  now  serve  as  stimuli  to  the  younger 
generations  to  develop  in  themselves  these  same  traits.  From 
no  other  source  could  they  receive  as  adequately  these  social 
stimuli.  By  the  very  act  of  projectively  elaborating  or  recog- 
nizing these  traits  which  already  exist  in  another  we  establish 
the  first  or  inner  phase  of  the  same  behavior  response  in  our- 
selves. Thus  others  stimulate  us  to  make  new  personality  in- 
tegrations with  reference  to  them  and  in  this  way  we  can 
enrich  our  own  characters  by  imitating  them.  While  it  is  true 
that  we  cannot  imitate  projectively  what  we  cannot  perceive, 
nevertheless  we  can  learn  to  perceive  the  behavior  of  another 
person  quite  as  well  as  any  other  object,  and  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  behavior  of  another  may  go  on  together  with  the 
imitative  or  elaborative  process  within  ourselves.  This  fact 
explains  why  we  are  not  dependent  entirely  upon  previous  ex- 
perience for  imitation,  important  as  it  is,  but  may  imitate  in 
part  behavior  which  we  have  never  experienced  as  such  before. 
Vicarious  Integration  of  Personality  as  a  Source  of 
Collective  Behavior — Another  great  social  advantage  aris- 
ing from  vicarious  personality  integration  is  that  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  relatively  uniform  collective  behavior.  It 
is  perhaps  the  chief  source  of  those  uniformities  in  society 
which  make  people  sufficiently  alike  to  live  together  with  a 
minimum  of  friction  and  misunderstanding.  Because  of  the 
diversity  of  contacts  of  the  modern  man,  due  to  his  high  mo- 
tility and  the  great  development  of  means  of  communication, 
he  is  brought  in  touch  with  a  great  many  models  representing 
all  types  of  behavior.  This  enables  him  to  make  his  own  char- 
acter highly  cosmopolitan  and  to  embody  in  it  a  selection  of 
the  best  of  everything.  This  multiplication  of  effective  models 
undoubtedly  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  great  degree  of 
amity  extending  over  wide  areas  which  characterizes  the 
modern  world.  At  the  same  time  the  models  presented  for 
imitation  are  so  numerous  that  some  degree  of  selection  is  nee- 
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essary.  This  fact  saves  us  from  wooden  uniformity  and  en- 
ables us  to  build  up  types  of  personality  which  are  best  suited 
to  our  particular  adjustment  needs  without  at  the  same  time 
coming  in  conflict  with  the  mores  and  folkways  as  wholes. 

Imitation  also  makes  the  present  largely  uniform  with  the 
past  and  thus  preserves  for  us  the  achievements  in  knowledge 
and  technique  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Without 
this  temporal  uniformity  secured  through  imitation  of  the  old 
and  intellectually  mature  by  the  young  and  intellectually  imma- 
ture, each  individual  would  be  compelled  to  work  out  his  ad- 
justments for  himself  and  social  progress  would  proceed,  in  so 
far  as  it  was  possible  at  all,  only  through  biological  selection. 
The  chief,  if  not  the  only,  present  means  of  social  progress 
now  operative  is  social  selection  and  environmental  transmis- 
sion. This  method  has  become  highly  effective.  Language, 
which  symbolizes  the  accumulated  achievements  of  civilization, 
is  the  chief  instrument  of  vicarious  personality  development 
through  projective  imitation  and  consequently  the  chief  aid  to 
social  progress.  It  also  makes  possible  the  preservative  and 
formative  institutions  and  the  storage  of  externalized  neuro- 
psychic  technique  through  which  the  most  significant  forms  of 
vicarious  personality  development  take  place. 

Original  and  Imitative  Thinking  Contrasted — New 
forms  of  psychic  behavior  come  in  two  ways:  either  through 
abstract  imitation,  facilitated  by  reading,  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures, conversations,  etc. ;  or  through  independent  or  original 
conditioning  of  responses  of  our  own  without  the  aid  of  imita- 
tion. Relatively  few  people  do  much  of  the  latter.  The  scien- 
tists in  their  laboratories,  the  observers  of  nature,  and  those 
reflectively  inclined  are  most  prolific  in  the  integration  of  new 
abstract  ideas  or  concepts.  The  golden  age  for  such  thinking 
among  the  laity  seems  to  be  in  the  late  'teens  and  early  twenties, 
after  abstract  thinking  has  been  stimulated  by  abstract  sym- 
bolic imitation  and  before  the  circumstances  of  occupation  and 
age  and  interest  have  stereotyped  the  psychic  behavi^  of  peo- 
ple. The  professional  thinker,  however,  may  contmue  thinking 
abstractly  and  imitating  elaboratively  the  ideas  of  bthers  with  a 
high  degree  of  cflicicncy  throughout  life.  MechaiHcal  and  so- 
cial inventions,  which  have  given  most  ])cople  more  leisure  and 
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freedom  from  economic  and  subsistence  fears,  together  with 
more  training  in  both  original  and  vicarious  conditioning  of 
symboHc  responses,  have  done  much  in  recent  times  to  stimulate 
independent  abstract  thinking.  This  is  true  in  the  face  of  the 
statement  by  a  recent  writer  to  the  effect  that  not  more  than 
one  person  in  a  thousand  ever  thinks  an  original  thought.  At 
least,  they  may  now  rethink  the  important  thoughts  of  others. 
And  the  success  or  failure  of  democracy,  and  perhaps  of 
civilization,  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  do  this. 

The  Rhythms  of  Imitation — There  are  crescendos  and 
diminuendos  in  the  imitative  process  corresponding  to  each 
type  of  behavior.  The  earliest  imitated  responses  are  of  the 
overt  type  and  they  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  pre- 
viously formed  instinctive  or  acquired  behavior  patterns  of  a 
similar  character.  The  child  also  learns  early  to  recognize 
emotional  expressions  in  others  and  to  copy  these  projectively 
into  his  own  behavior.  Accompanying  these  imitated  overt  ex- 
pressions are  psychic  attitudes  which  constitute  his  first  achieve- 
ment in  the  imitation  of  the  psychic  behavior  of  others  in  him- 
self. This  early  imitation  of  emotional  attitudes  is  of  course 
in  the  nature  of  the  elaboration  of  the  child's  own  previous 
emotional  experiences  which  have  grown  out  of  his  contacts 
with  his  personality  environment.  As  the  experience  of  the 
child  grows  and  as  an  ever  wider  range  of  neuro-muscular  and 
neuro-psychic  behavior  patterns  develops  out  of  his  original 
and  imitative  adjustment  experiences,  he  is  able  to  elaborate 
imitatively  in  himself  both  types  of  the  behavior  of  others  in 
ever  greater  detail.  Thus,  through  imitation  and  independent 
experimental  perceptual  analysis,  he  comes  normally  to  possess 
a  considerable  degree  of  skill  in  making  differential  neuro- 
muscular adaptations  to  his  environment.  These  adaptive  be- 
havior patterns  are  in  the  nature  of  manual  skills  of  all  sorts 
and  athletic  skills,  such  as  swimming,  running,  throwing  ob- 
jects at  a  mark,  rowing,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  the  like.  They 
also  sooner  or  later  include  some  of  the  skills  of  the  manual 
worker  and  the  artisan,  and  of  the  professional  man.  In  a 
similar  manner,  ordinarily,  he  develops  considerable  skill  in 
emotional  expression  and  in  the  attitudinal  consciousness  of  the 
emotions. 
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Thus  the  imitation  of  overt  action  and  emotional  expression 
types  of  behavior  grows  rapidly  from  the  second  year  or  earlier 
into  the  early  'teens,  when  it  begins  to  occupy  less  the  center 
of  the  stage.  Imitation  of  the  internal  or  psychic  behavior  of 
others,  beginning  with  the  emotional  attitudes  and,  expanding 
to  include  ideas,  and  especially  descriptive  knowledge  content, 
becomes  important  long  before  the  child  reaches  the  'teens  and 
continues  dominant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  them.  He 
learns  to  imitate  the  ideas  of  others  through  the  process  of 
analyzing  their  verbal  symbols  and  the  elaborative  projection 
or  integration  of  their  meaning  content  into  his  own  personal- 
ity. At  first  the  intellectual  content,  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  definitely  emotional  content,  of  his  psychic  behavior  or 
inner  personality  is  primarily  of  the  descriptive  type.  The 
child  learns  about  all  sorts  of  things — plants,  animals,  geogra- 
phy, people,  industries,  transportation  equipment,  etc. — from 
direct  observation  and  from  spoken  and  written  verbal  or  sym- 
bolic descriptions  by  others.  Later  he  learns  also  to  make 
abstract  generalizations  about  these  things  and  also  to  elaborate 
in  his  psychic  or  symbolic  and  attitudinal  self  the  like  generali- 
zations of  others.  In  this  way  he  transforms  his  world  from 
a  concrete  descriptive  one  into  an  abstract  conceptual  one, 
just  as  earlier  he  had  progressed  from  a  world  of  overt  be- 
havior experience  to  one  of  emotional  attitudes,^  and  thence  to 
the  world  of  new  and  entrancing  descriptive  knowledge  experi- 
ences, with  which  emotional  attitudes  were  still  closely  and 
largely  intertwined.  The  knowledge  of  nature  and  of  the 
works  of  man  which  the  child  acquires  so  industriously  and  ab- 
sorbingly from  around  about  his  sixth  or  seventh  year  through 
his  early  'teens,  or  even  later,  is  tied  up  closely  with  strong 
emotional  attitudes  of  appreciation.  He  is  not  likely  to  come  to 
live  in  an  abstract  and  relatively  unemotional  world  Ihntil  his 
late  'teens  or  even  twenties  or  later.  Of  course  m^fiiy  never 
escape  domination  by  their  emotional  experiences^  either  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  brought  sufficiently  constantly  and 
closely  in  contact  with  other  personalities  whose  inner  behavior 
is  of  the  abstract  and  rational  type,  or  because  they  are  not 

'  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  tliree  phases  of  development  are  practically 
contemporaneous. 
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capable  through  native  abihty  and  early  experience  of  devel- 
oping abstract  judgments. 

Abstract  or  indirect  symbolic  imitation,  thus  beginning  in 
the  early  'teens  or  before,  develops  from  this 'period  until  some 
time  in  the  twenties  or  thirties,  or  even  later,  when  the  behavior 
mechanisms  of  the  individual  tend  to  become  stereotyped.  The 
period  at  which  personality  is  stereotyped  varies  in  different 
people  according  to  their  circumstances,  education,  vocation, 
and  the  adjustment  demands  of  all  types  made  upon  them. 
In  some  people  there  is  never  any  considerable  development  of 
abstract  and  indirect  symbolic  imitation,  and  even  psychic 
imitation  of  the  more  concrete  or  descriptive  knowledge  types 
may  be  greatly  limited.  Such  people  tend  to  become  stereo- 
typed in  their  behavior  sooner  thaVi  others.  People  with  low 
intelligence  quotients  also  become  fixed  in  their  behavior 
routines  quite  early. 

Imitation  Varies  v^^ith  Classes — The  same,  in  less  de- 
gree, is  true  of  all  persons  with  sHght  literate  interests,  such 
as  is  the  case  with  most  hand  workers,  small  tradesmen,  many 
housewives,  poor  farmers,  and  other  people  following  mechani- 
cal occupations  or  with  poor  intellectual  training.  Also  people 
who  incur  family  obligations  on  small  incomes  and  thus  feel 
strongly  the  constant  grind  of  maintaining  an  existence,  cleri- 
cal workers  who  owe  heavy  obligations  of  conformity  to  the 
ideas  of  their  employers,  salesmen  who  must  not  offend  the 
trade,  members  of  organizations  with  prescribed  codes  and 
creeds,  and  soldiers,  are  especially  liable  to  drop  into  repetitive 
routine  or  to  stereotype  their  imitative  behavior  into  mere  re- 
sponse by  suggestion.  But  the  behavior  of  practically  all 
people  tends  to  become  stereotyped  sooner  or  later,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  of  the  increasing  demands  of  occupa- 
tion for  all  of  their  time  and  energies  and  because  with  increas- 
ing age  there  is  less  energy  available  for  an  experimental  atti- 
tude toward  life.  Only  the  professional  thinkers  and  people  of 
leisure  can  hope  to  keep  a  high  degree  of  freedom  from  stereo- 
typed mental  behavior,  and  most  of  these  tend  to  fall  into 
regular  habits  of  thinking  or  opinions  which  prevent  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  ideas.  Some  one  has  said  that  practically  all  of 
the  great  ideas  come  to  one  before  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty 
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and  that  achievements  after  this  age  are  primarily  in  the  nature 
of  elaborating  our  old  ideas. 

Summary  and  Conclusions — Imitation  is  a  social  process 
by  which  our  perception  of  the  behavior  of  another  conditions 
or  initiates  in  us  like  responses.  In  individual  psychology  there 
is  no  need  of  the  category  imitation,  for  the  mechanism  can  be 
explained  wholly  in  terms  of  perception  and  the  conditioning 
of  responses.  In  the  social  sciences  it  is  useful  as  an  impor- 
tant abbreviated  method  of  describing  a  type  of  collective  be- 
havior. If  the  imitation  is  in  the  nature  of  a  direct  and  total 
copying  of  the  behavior  of  the  other  person  without  modifica- 
tion or  elaboration  it  occurs  on  the  level  of  suggestion.  If  it 
involves  modification  or  elaboration  of  the  subject's  behavior  it 
is  purposive  or  even  projective  imitation,  as  distinguished  from 
suggestion.  This  imitative  response  cannot  occur  unless  we 
have  previously  entertained  similar  experiences.  But  ordinarily 
our  experiences  have  been  only  partly  the  same.  Consequently 
most  such  imitation  is  purposive  and  projective  and  involves 
the  elaboration  or  reconstruction  of  our  own  behavior,  overt  or 
internal.  The  greater  the  degree  of  elaboration  of  the  re- 
sponses, and  the  more  internal  or  conscious  these  mechanisms 
are,  the  more  rational  and  abstract  the  imitative  process  be- 
comes. This  process  of  elaborating  the  imitative  behavior 
process  may  proceed  to  the  extent  that  it  involves  but  little  pure 
imitation.  In  such  cases  we  ordinarily  term  it  simply  rational 
or  original  behavior.  In  order  that  the  elaboration  of  one's 
own  behavior  through  the  projective  analysis  and  integration 
of  the  behavior  of  another  shall  be  imitation  it  is  necessary 
that  the  other  person's  behavior  be  copied  in  some  perceptible 
degree.  The  occurrence  of  a  response  on  the  part  of  one  per- 
son to  the  stimulus  of  the  behavior  of  another  does  not  in  itself 
constitute  imitative  behavior.  To  be  imitati\^  it  must  be  re- 
sponse in  kind.  ^,  '' 

Imitation  does  not  begin  immediatcfy  after  birth,  because 
there  are  no  adequate  behavior  bases  for  imitative  responses. 
The  infant  has  to  Ijcgin  his  adai)tive  responses  on  an  original 
basis.  Later,  when  he  has  learned  to  analyze  and  understand 
other  ])ersonalities,  he  can  avail  himself  of  their  experience 
and  make  many  of  his  adjustments  vicariously  by  means  of 
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imitation.  As  he  matures,  imitation  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant as  a  method  of  making  his  adjustments  to  his  social 
world.  The  most  important  forms  of  imitative  adjustment 
are  those  by  abstract  or  indirect  and  projective  imitation.  Pro- 
jective imitation  enables  the  subject  to  expand  his  adjustments 
through  elaboration,  and  indirect  or  symbolic  imitation  per- 
mits him  to  take  over  the  condensed  and  abstracted  or  general- 
ized experiences  of  others  through  externalized  and  stored  lan- 
guage symbols  and  to  apply  them  to  his  own  adjustment  needs. 
The  simplest  and  most  direct  form  of  imitation  occurs  when 
the  behavior  of  the  imitated  or  object  person  becomes  merely 
a  cue  (or  is  perceived  as  such)  which  sets  off  an  automatic 
imitative  response  without  elaboration.  This  we  call  sugges- 
tion imitation.  As  we  have  seen,  not  all  responses  by  sugges- 
tion are  imitative.  This  automaticity  of  response  is  usually 
the  result  of  considerable  practice,  although  it  is  possible  for 
simple,  primarily  instinctive  responses,  like  yawning,  coughing, 
crying,  smiling,  frowning,  etc.,  to  become  accurately  condi- 
tioned early  in  infancy  and  thus  to  occur  on  the  basis  of  sug- 
gestion. So  many  imitated  responses  become  automatic  in  later 
life  that  adults  behave  very  largely  on  the  basis  of  suggestion. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  stereotyped  personalities. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH 
THE  DIRECT  IMITATION  OF  PERSONS 

The  Mother  Model — The  first  model  which  the  young 
child  copies  in  his  personality  integrating  process  is  ordinarily 
his  mother.  But  he  is  not  able  to  imitate  her  behavior  until 
he  has  proceeded  far  enough  in  personality  integration  to  be 
able  to  recognize  her  behavior  perceptually.  Imitation  is  not 
the  first  form  of  response  conditioning,  but  develops  after  all 
major  types  of  perception  have  come  into  use.  The  child  does 
not  at  first  grasp  the  personality  of  his  mother  as  a  v^hole. 
Her  personality  operates  as  environmental  pressures  upon  him, 
but  his  perception  or  recognition  of  it  is  at  first  vague,  undif- 
ferentiated, and  ill  defined.  Those  aspects  of  her  behavior  with 
which  he  first  comes  most  directly  in  contact  are  the  ones  which 
he  learns  first  to  imitate,  because  these  are  the  first  which  he 
can  perceive  and  recognize  effectively.  This  is  why  the  young 
child  imitates  first  of  all  the  mother's  expressions  and  attitudes 
towards  himself.  He  copies  her  acts  of  affection,  such  as 
caressing  with  his  hands,  kissing,  pressing  his  cheek  against 
the  mothef's  cheek,  cooing  in  response  to  her  cooing,  smiling, 
and  even  a  little  later  responding  to  signs  of  fear  and  anxiety, 
the  expression  of  anger,  defiance,  general  emotional  disturb- 
ances, such  as  nervousness,  and  the  like,  when  the  mother  ex- 
hibits these  before  him.  He  adopts  her  tone  of  voice,  forms 
of  expression,  gestures,  even  carriage,  and  attitudes  of  sincer- 
ity or  insincerity,  her  benevolence,  dev'yg€s~oi  lying  or  evasion, 
social  graces  or  the  lack  of  them,  as  ^oon  as  he  can  recognize 
them.  He  becomes  a  stronger  advoq^te  of  conventional  prac- 
tices or  "good  manners"  in  eating,  dreSs,  social  intercourse,  and 
the  like,  than  his  own  mother  if  she  conditions  strongly  such 
responses  in  him.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  a  chikl  add- 
ing its  own  advice  and  admonition  to  that  of  the  mother  in 
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holding  the  older  children,  who  are  beginning  to  differentiate 
their  responses  according  to  choice,  down  to  their  conven- 
tional obligations  around  the  home. 

What  the  Young  Child  Does  and  Does  Not  Imitate 
IN  His  Mother — All  of  these  imitative  responses  develop  in 
season.  That  is  to  say,  they  cannot  take  place  until  the  child 
has  learned  to  perceive  any  particular  form  of  behavior  with 
sufficient  completeness  to  permit  his  copying  it  in  detail  and 
as  a  unit.  The  unvarying  rule  of  the  growth  of  the  child's 
personality  building  by  imitation  is  to  expand  always  in  the 
direction  of  greater  and  wider  experience.  This  is  of  course 
not  a  set  resolution  on  the  part  of  the  child.  He  is  not  even 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  following  such  a  course.  He  is 
merely  recognizing  and  copying.  But  if  he  is  a  normal  and 
healthy  child  his  expansion  and  deepening  of  experience  and 
personality  never  cease  and  are  pushed  forward  relentlessly, 
unless  he  meets  with  some  involuntary  check  from  his  environ- 
ment, until  he  has  mined  out  and  appropriated  those  qualities 
of  character  and  personality  in  his  mother  which  he  is  able  to 
grasp.  But  of  course  the  child  in  his  earlier  years  is  not  able 
to  grasp  the  more  abstract  aspects  of  behavior  of  the  mother. 
He  recognizes  and  copies  her  expressions  of  affection,  her 
moods,  every-day  language,  attitudes  and  elementary  forms  of 
social  behavior  or  polite  intercourse.  These  are  copied  in  play 
or  purposively.  Even  her  occupational  activities  are  imitated 
in  play  and,  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  soon  for  utili- 
tarian adjustment  ends  also. 

The  child  is  by  his  third  or  fourth  year  a  simplified  minia- 
ture of  the  mother.  If  the  child  is  a  daughter,  she  has  the 
same  tastes  in  clothes,  the  same  company  manners,  and  the 
same  social  prejudices,  judgments,  technique,  virtues  and  ab- 
surdities. The  expression  "little  woman"  or  "little  man" 
which  we  so  often  apply  in  jest  to  the  child  of  this  age  is  by 
no  means  undeserved.  But  what  the  child  does  not  perceive 
and  imitate  is  the  deeper  and  more  abstract  element  of  the 
mother's  personality.  Intimations  of  it  may  reach  him  from 
time  to  time,  but  he  does  not  grasp  it  with  sufficient  detail  to 
imitate  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  too  abstract  for  him  to  recognize 
as  yet.    Not  until  he  is  adult  and  has  himself  had  the  responsi- 
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bilities  of  a  family,  has  had  to  undertake  the  character  train- 
ing of  children  and  the  burdens  of  maintaining  a  home,  will 
he  realize  fully  the  inner  significance  of  strained  facial  expres- 
sion, silent  or  ill-suppressed  grief,  the  far-away  look,  the  tired 
voice,  and  the  abstracted  answers  which  in  his  early  childhood 
puzzled  him.  Most  men  and  women  understand  best  and  value 
most  their  mothers  and  fathers  when  they  themselves  have  un- 
dertaken the  responsibilities  of  family  life  and  have  come  to 
see  what  they  involve.  Only  then  can  they  complete  their  un- 
derstanding of  those  traits  of  behavior  which  they  imperfectly 
recognized  in  childhood. 

The  Importance  of  the  AIother  Model — It  is  perhaps 
better  that  this  should  be  so,  for  the  child  cannot  perceive  every- 
thing and  be  all  things  at  once.  Each  step  in  the  development 
of  his  personality,  when  properly  organized  and  economically 
controlled,  lays  the  foundation  in  understanding  for  the  next. 
Some  types  of  understanding,  if  they  should  come  prematurely, 
would  only  retard  and  discourage,  perhaps  even  produce  a 
cynical  disposition,  the  most  to  be  feared  of  all  types  of  per- 
sonality integration  in  childhood.  But  there  are  other  types 
of  recognition  which  should  be  kept  from  the  child  perma- 
nently, while  yet  a  child,  if  possible.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  mother  should  not  display  before  the  child 
any  form  of  behavior  which  is  not  wholly  normal  and  moral. 
Displays  of  temper,  the  use  of  bad  language,  any  letting  down 
in  self-control,  unkind  attitudes  or  practices  towards  animals 
or  human  beings,  untruthfulness,  slovenliness,  wastefulness, 
vices  of  all  sorts,  especially  unkindness  and  insincerity  toward 
the  child  himself,  are  certain  to  produce  in  him  the  psychic 
mechanisms  for  the  same  behavior  and  to  lead  to  his  imitation 
of  such  conduct,  unless  he  is  protected  by  much  stronger  stimuli 
from  better  models.  But  even  thenconflicts  arise  which  are 
highly  detrimental  to  his  personality. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  y^ars  of  the  child's  life  he  per- 
ceives and  learns  to  imitate  the\ basic  patterns  of  social  and 
moral  behavior,  and  unless  his  mddels  are  kept  intact  and  nor- 
mal the  adverse  effects  upon  personality  building  will  be  life- 
long. What  is  here  said  of  the  importance  of  the  mother  in 
constituting  a  proper  model  for  imitation  by  the  child  applies 
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likewise  to  all  others  who  come  in  contact  with  him  during 
his  most  formative  years.  But  normally  no  other  person  has 
opportunities  of  influencing  the  moral  and  social  growth  of  the 
child  equal  to  those  of  the  mother.  As  the  years  pass  and  as 
his  personality  becomes  more  and  more  integrated  and  fixed, 
the  relative  importance  of  any  one  model  declines,  but  there 
never  comes  a  time  when  those  interested  in  the  control  of 
character  can  afford  to  disregard  models  entirely.  These  facts 
should  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  supreme  importance  of 
training  for  motherhood,  not  only  in  the  elements  of  the  or- 
ganic care  of  the  child,  but  also  in  regard  to  his  moral,  social, 
and  mental  education  or  training. 

The  Father  and  Mother  Models  Contrasted — The  fa- 
ther also  serves  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  child.  This 
second  model  begins  to  condition  responses  in  kind  or  other- 
wise soon  after  the  mother  comes  to  serve  in  this  manner,  but 
the  volume  of  imitation  of  the  father  is  slight  until  long  after 
the  child  has  imitated  the  mother's  behavior  extensively.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  ordinarily  the  father  is  away  from  home 
during  most  of  the  child's  waking  hours.  This  is  of  course 
truer  of  the  city  father  than  of  the  rural,  but  even  in  the  coun- 
try the  father  is  away  at  his  farm  duties  and  is  not  so  closely 
copied  as  is  the  mother,  who  is  constantly  with  the  child.  The 
later  development  of  extensive  imitation  of  the  father  has 
some  rather  marked  effects  upon  the  differences  in  the  behavior 
which  the  child  copies  from  father  and  mother  in  building  up 
his  personality  content.  In  keeping  with  the  principle  that  the 
child  imitates  first  those  attitudes  and  that  behavior  which  are 
manifested  toward  himself,  it  follows  that  among  the  first 
things  the  child  learns  from  the  mother  is  the  enjoyment  and 
expression  of  affection.  This  is  one  of  the  first  attitudes  which 
she  takes  toward  the  child.  Also,  it  is  she  who  feeds  and 
cares  for  the  child,  makes  him  comfortable,  and  stimulates  his 
sensitive  zones,  thus  calling  forth  in  him  those  expressions  of 
pleasure  which  we  see  indicated  by  the  smile,  laughter,  and  coo- 
ing. In  this  way  the  sight  of  the  mother,  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  or  any  other  indication  of  her  presence,  comes  to  condi- 
tion all  of  the  pleasurable  or  comfortable  experiences  of  the 
child.     This  conditioning,  made  at  a  time  when  there  is  little 
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interference  content  or  conflict  in  the  child's  mind,  is  very 
strong,  if  the  mother  is  devoted  and  expressive  and  careful  of 
her  child.  This  conditioning  lasts  throughout  life  and  the 
mother  always  remains  the  symbol  of  tenderness,  refuge,  care, 
and  comfort.  The  term  mother  itself  symbolizes  in  our  cul- 
ture this  quality  of  care  and  tenderness. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Father  in  Per- 
sonality Forming  Contacts  with  the  Child — The  father, 
who  does  not  perform  these  services  and  functions  for  the 
child,  must  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
mother  in  the  affections  of  the  child.  Even  though  the  child 
comes  to  look  upon  him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  to  con- 
sider him  as  a  person  of  almost  superhuman  powers,  and 
learns  to  go  to  him  for  help  in  difficult  situations,  there  is 
rarely  ever  the  same  sort  of  intimate  understanding  and  af- 
fection between  father  and  child  that  there  is  between  mother 
and  child.  The  contacts  are  essentially  different  In  the  two 
cases.  The  contacts  of  the  father  with  the  young  child  are 
usually  more  abstract.  He  holds  it  less,  if  at  all.  Some  moth- 
ers for  hygienic  and  disciplinary  reasons  very  foolishly  do  not 
wish  the  father  to  handle  the  child.  But  in  view  of  the  moral 
and  emotional  associations  which  are  established  by  such  close 
contacts  with  the  father,  it  might  be  wise  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing of  discipline  to  the  valuable  conditioning  of  responses  in 
the  child  to  stimuli  in  the  father,  and  vice  versa.  The  father 
is  understood  and  valued  by  the  child  more  for  his  strength, 
activity,  and  generalship  of  an  obvious  sort  than  for  his  emo- 
tional expressions  and  the  immediate  organic  comforts  which 
he  brings  to  the  child.  He  picks  the  child  up,  handles  it  in 
an  exciting  and  exhilarating  manner,  with  the  result  that  to 
the  child  he  seems  to  possess  aJmost  unlimited  strength.  The 
very  roughness  of  the  fatherj  attached  as  it  is  to  safety  and 
affection,  gives  the  child  a  tl\rill  w'hich  is  more  or  less  of  a 
relief  from  the  cloying  tenderritss  of  the  mother. 

And  when  the  child  is  able  to  visit  the  father  at  his  office  or 
to  go  with  him  among  the  busy  and  complex  places  of  indus- 
try and  business,  he  comes  to  associate  his  father  with  the  mar- 
velous and  entrancing  outside  world.  Thus  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  mother  is  further  emphasized.     The 
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latter  is  associated  with  the  home  and  with  the  gentler  virtues 
and  the  quieter  and  more  restful  aspects  of  life.  By  the  time 
the  child  is  able  to  go  with  his  father  into  the  outer  world  he 
has  largely  recognized  and  imitated  the  more  concrete  content 
of  the  mother's  world.  This  environment  has  become  more 
or  less  commonplace  to  him  and  it  no  longer  affords  him  new 
stimuli  for  recognition  and  imitation  on  a  sufficiently  large  and 
complex  scale.  He  has  already  learned  to  react  to  it  by  auto- 
matic suggestion,  rather  than  by  eager  response  and  with  a 
challenge  to  new  adventures.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  fa- 
ther's habits,  his  departure  daily  into  a  distant  and  mysterious 
world,  the  fact  that  he  has  contacts  with  other  men  and  does 
things  but  poorly  understood  by  the  child,  lends  the  flavor  of 
romance  to  his  father  which  far  outdistances  any  variety  or 
newness  of  appeal  which  his  mother  can  offer  him.  It  is  not 
that  he  does  not  any  longer  love  his  mother.  He  is  more  at- 
tached emotionally  to  his  mother  than  to  his  father  and  in  all 
probability  always  will  be.  But  in  the  irresistible  search  for 
new  experiences  which  stimulate  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  his  personality  his  father  is  now  able  to  play  the  larger 
role. 

The  Necessity  of  Turning  to  the  Father  as  Model — 
Many  mothers  cannot  understand  this  turning  of  the  child  at 
a  certain  stage  of  development  to  the  father.  They  feel  hurt 
and  jealous,  believing  that  they  have  lost  the  child's  affection. 
It  is  a  perfectly  natural  and  necessary  step.  If  the  child  is  not 
always  to  be  a  child  his  personality  must  expand  and  it  must 
develop  new  and  wider  adjustments  to  the  technique  of  living 
a  collectively  conditioned  life.  The  father  is  the  natural  ave- 
nue through  which  the  child  reaches  this  fascinating  outside 
complex  world  of  things,  of  machines,  of  business  and  govern- 
mental relationships.  It  is  a  wise  father  who  understands  his 
function  at  this  period  and  responds  to  the  desires  of  his  child 
to  expand  his  contacts  through  him.  And  it  is  a  wise  mother 
who  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  this  expansion  of  personality 
in  the  child.  The  tendency  of  the  child  to  follow  the  father 
when  he  goes  away  to  work  or  the  child's  requests  for  a  story 
about  what  he  does  during  the  day,  or  to  be  told  a  story  about 
when  he  (the  father)   was  a  little  boy,  should  be  accepted  ea- 
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gerly  by  the  father  as  an  invitation  to  induct  him  into  the  wider 
experiences  of  hfe  and  to  estabhsh  connections  of  a  permanent 
and  intimate  chatacter  with  his  child.  All  of  this  behavior 
material  which  the  child  can  comprehend  from  the  father's  sto- 
ries of  his  own  childhood  or  of  his  everyday  experiences  is 
assimilated  or  imitated  into  the  personality  of  the  child  and 
becomes  material  for  future  adjustment  behavior  and  judg- 
ments of  his  own. 

The  child  also  imitates  the  visible  behavior  of  the  father  in 
so  far  as  he  has  opportunity  to  observe  and  understand  it.  He 
walks  and  stands  like  the  strong  father  whom  he  admires.  He 
copies  his  language  and  his  more  energetic  expressions  with 
much  satisfaction,  including  even  his  swear  words,  if  any  are 
used  before  him.  He  is  even  likely  to  assume  an  air  toward 
his  mother  such  as  his  father  has,  tender,  nonchalant,  superior, 
aggressive,  even  unkind  and  contemptuous,  according  as  the 
father's  may  be.  This  is  true  of  course  only  in  so  far  as  the 
child  approves  of  his  father.  So  great  is  his  tenderness  for  an 
affectionate  mother  that  a  father  unkind  to  his  mother,  espe- 
cially if  he  is  also  unkind  to  the  child,  may  greatly  antagonize 
the  child  and  drive  him  into  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic,  al- 
most pathological,  relationship  with  the  mother.  Such  a  situa- 
tion is  very  unfortunate  for  the  child,  because  it  creates  in  his 
emotions  a  fundamental  conflict  which  may  always  cloud  his 
psychic  development  and  it  also  deprives  the  child  of  his  fa- 
ther's guidance  in  making  normal  contacts  with  the  outside 
world.  Where  the  father's  habits  are  such  as  to  unfit  him  to 
be  the  child's  guide  in  understanding  the  outside  world,  the 
situation  is  equally  or  more  unfortunate.  For  the  same  results 
are  produced  if  the  child  is  antagonized  by  the  father  and  the 
imitations  of  the  child  are  corrupted  and  distorted  if  he  does 
not  separate  himself  from  his  father. 

Should  the  Mother  Seek  to  Retain  Her  Dominance 
AS  A  Model? — It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
mother  could  retain  her  dominance  over  the  personality  devel- 
opment of  the  child  if  she  were  less  of  a  home  person  and 
went  out  into  the  world  and  brought  back  stimuli  such  as  the 
father  brings  to  condition  the  developing  behavior  responses 
oi  the  child.     This  is  perhaps  in  some  degree  true.     Pnit  there 
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are  serious  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  such  a  program 
of  mother  dominance  can  be  made  fully  effective.  If  the 
mother's  contacts  with  the  outside  world  are  as  full  and  as 
deep  as  those  of  the  father  she  will  have  to  enter  into  outside 
occupations  as  seriously  and  as  devotedly  as  does  the  father. 
If  she  does  this  it  will  isolate  her  largely  from  the  child  in 
home  connections  and  will  thus  prevent  his  tenderer  and  more 
intimate  social  and  moral  character  responses  from  being  con- 
ditioned to  the  mother's  behavior.  The  question  is,  whether 
she  does  not  lose  more  than  she  gains  by  following  such  a 
policy.  If  the  mother  is  qualified  to  rear  a  child — and  she 
probably  should  not  have  one  if  she  is  not — it  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  desirable  for  her  to  turn  over  to  another,  who  is 
in  all  probability  less  qualified  for  the  function  of  serving  as 
a  model  to  the  imitations  of  the  child  in  those  years  when  he 
is  conditioning  his  responses  to  the  most  intimate  moral  and 
social  values  of  life — affection,  loyalty,  sympathy,  kindness, 
truthfulness,  in  fact  all  of  the  primary  virtues  and  attitudes 
which  are  at  the  basis  of  strong  character.  It  may,  however, 
be  desirable  after  these  character  traits  have  been  conditioned 
in  the  child,  for  the  mother  to  seek  wider  outside  contacts, 
especially  if  her  own  spiritual  welfare  depends  on  so  doing. 
Such  contacts  may  serve  both  to  enrich  her  own  personality 
and  to  stimulate  the  personality  growth  of  the  child.  How- 
ever, any  mother  who  takes  upon  herself  the  serious  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  a  child  into  the  world  should  not  shirk  the 
greater  responsibility  of  seeing  that  it  has  the  best  possible 
model  for  intimate  personality  development  and  imitation. 
Such  functions  cannot  be  lightly  turned  over  to  another,  un- 
less that  person  is  especially  well  qualified.  In  any  case  the 
mother  is  likely  in  after  years  to  pay  for  her  freedom  from  the 
care  of  the  child  in  its  infancy  with  a  diminished  affection  in 
its  adulthood,  because  she  did  not  condition  in  it  permanent 
and  deeply  set  affective  responses  to  her  personality.  It  is, 
however,  wise  for  the  mother  to  retain  some  interest  in  her 
husband,  and  also  in  friends,  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  recourse  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the 
child,  but  as  a  means  of  keeping  her  attitude  toward  the  child 
more  or  less  objective  and  thus  to  avoid  spoiling  the  child. 
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Too  great  show  of  affection  is  often  as  harmful  as  too  little, 
fostering  as  it  does  in  the  child  abnormal  attitudes  toward  the 
parent. 

The  fact  that  the  child  grows  beyond  any  model  for  imita- 
tion should  not  be  a  source  of  regret.  It  is  the  inevitable  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  the  personality  of  the  child.  He  is 
himself  as  yet  unspecialized  and  must  master  all  types  of  be- 
havior. Parents  and  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
and  whom  he  uses  as  models  for  imitation  are  likely  to  be 
highly  specialized  in  their  behavior.  Hence  the  child  takes 
from  each  of  them  what  he  can  perceive  and  copy,  mines  them 
out  with  reference  to  their  personality  contributions,  as  it  were, 
and  then  passes  on  to  some  other  model  there  to  perform  the 
same  or  similar  functions.  All  this  the  child  does  relentlessly, 
with  the  unconcern  of  youth  and  ignorance.  Youth  is  tender- 
hearted where  it  understands,  but  the  heartaches  of  parents, 
friends,  and  often  of  lovers,  it  does  not  as  yet  fully  compre- 
hend, because  it  has  not  had  the  experience.  The  impulses  to 
new  integrations  or  experiences,  to  live  to  the  full,  are  irre- 
sistible, as  irresistible  as  is  the  metabolism  which  underlies 
them. 

The  Unavailability  and  Incompleteness  of  the  Fa- 
ther Model — Yet  the  child  does  not  mine  out  through  imi- 
tation the  whole  of  the  personality  content  of  any  one  model 
before  he  seeks  to  come  under  the  influence  of  another.  He 
takes  only  what  he  can  perceive  or  understand.  Just  as  we 
saw  that  the  child  did  not  grasp  or  copy  into  himself  or  her- 
self all  of  the  personality  content  of  the  mother,  so  likewise 
does  he  fail  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  the  life  of  the 
father.  He  can  as  yet  understand  and  imitate  only  the  more 
superficial  qualities  of  the  father.  The  more  abstract  qualities, 
which  are  really  the  fundamental  bases  of  his  character,  the 
child  for  the  time  being  misses.  Hence  he  turns  elsewhere  for 
his  inspiration  in  personality  development,  perhaps  later  to  re- 
turn to  an  adequate  appreciation  of  what  his  father  is  and 
does. 

The  serious  and  abstract  life  of  the  father,  his  intricate  busi- 
ness or  professional  interests,  the  child  is  never  able  to  grasp 
fully  while  yet  a  child.     In  that  period  of  the  first  five  years, 
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when  most  of  the  child's  basic  attitudes  are  fixed,  he  is  unable 
to  see  his  father  except  through  the  eyes  of  romance.  He  is 
something  of  an  adventurer  with  news  from  a  strange  land 
and  strange  scenes,  a  dispenser  of  bounty,  a  hero.  But  even 
the  father  pales  as  a  producer  of  romance,  just  as  the  mother 
failed  earlier  as  an  avenue  to  new  experiences.  Unable  to 
grasp  the  truly  wonderful  but  abstract  elements  in  the  per- 
sonality of  his  father — his  intellectual  grasp  of  his  work-a-day 
world,  his  functional  relationships  to  business  and  professions 
and  people,  the  hundred  strands  of  destiny  which  he  holds  con- 
stantly in  his  hands  and  with  which  he  guides  men  and  events 
— more  remarkable  than  the  fanciful  and  concrete  ones  which 
the  child  conjures  up  about  him,  he  turns  to  less  abstract  and 
more  obvious  personalities  to  provide  him  with  romance  and  to 
lead  him  into  new  adventures  where  he  can  follow. 

Outside  Adult  Models — The  postman,  with  his  messages 
in  envelopes  from  mysterious  persons  at  perception-defying 
distances ;  the  delivery  man  who  seems  to  own  and  dispense  ac- 
cording to  some  unknown  and  unusual  system  all  the  world's 
goods;  the  fireman  who  races  about  the  streets  in  wonderful 
machines  and  rings  a  gong  as  the  child  himself  would  delight 
to  do,  climbs  ladders,  wears  a  slicker  and  a  funny  hat  and  has 
command  of  the  water  hose;  the  policeman,  the  stern  minion 
and  maker  of  the  law,  "who'll  get  you  if  you  aren't  good,"  and 
who  can  put  you  in  jail ;  the  street  car  conductor  and  motorman 
who  make  the  street  car  go  and  take  your  nickels  and  carry 
you  into  previously  unknown  regions;  the  engineer  and  con- 
ductor and  porter  who  own  the  "chu-chu"  trains  and  let  good 
people  ride  in  them;  the  vegetable  huckster,  with  his  heaps  of 
things  he  gives  to  mother;  the  taxicab  driver  who  joy  rides 
continuously  and  to  whom  people  give  fabulous  sums,  and 
"who'll  run  over  you  if  you  don't  watch  out";  and  the  won- 
derful, wonderful  clothes  with  red  bands  and  brass  buttons 
which  some  of  these  romantic  people  wear — these  people  with 
so  much  more  wonderful  experiences  than  his  desk-driven  fa- 
ther has — next  claim  his  admiration  and  approval  and  provide 
him  with  models  to  imitate.  He  acts  the  part  of  all  of  them 
in  turn  in  so  far  as  he  understands  them.  Through  this  per- 
ception and  mimicry  he  learns  much  of  the  objective  world  in 
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its  simpler  and  more  obvious  forms.  Thus  he  gathers  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  more  concrete  aspects  of  the  transportation 
system,  the  poHce,  and  local  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  as 
much  as  he  is  able  at  first  to  understand.  The  girl  child  has 
slightly  different  models.  The  feminine  models  corresponding 
to  the  uniformed  males  are  relatively  few  in  number.  Nurses, 
dancers,  and  the  like,  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  All  of 
her  models  hold  her  closer  to  the  type  of  her  mother. 

From  adults  in  general — neighbors,  friends  of  his  parents, 
chance  acquaintances,  men  and  women  he  sees  on  the  street,  in 
stores,  everywhere — the  child  learns  that  the  world  is  made 
pretty  much  after  a  pattern.  Not  that  he  generalizes  this  fact 
into  a  sentence  or  a  formula.  That  would  be  too  abstract  for 
his  early  years.  But  one  may  learn  things  without  ever  put- 
ting them  into  words,  or  at  least  into  abstract  ideas.  He  hears 
other  men  and  women  tell  about  their  families,  friends,  inter- 
ests, purchases,  trips,  recreations,  visits,  work,  as  they  talk 
with  his  parents.  He  finds  that  other  men  are  fathers  and 
other  women  mothers.  He  is  likely  to  call  all  men  daddies  and 
all  women  mothers,  whether  they  have  children  or  not.  He  in- 
evitably, through  the  process  of  conditioning  by  analogy  and 
similarity,  classifies  people  in  whatever  relationships  he  knows 
through  experience.  To  him  the  world  is  a  world  of  families 
and  homes  and  fathers  who  go  to  work,  of  mothers  who  take 
care  of  their  children,  look  after  the  house  or  apartment,  attend 
teas  and  card  parties,  or  go  to  shows,  and  who  entertain.  To 
these  are  added  children  of  three  classes :  those  of  an  age  and 
experience  similar  to  his  own,  babies  who  are  helpless  and  know 
nothing  and  for  whose  powers  he  has  a  great  contempt,  al- 
though possibly  an  equal  affection,  and  big  brothers  and  sis- 
ters who  know  everything  and  eat  and  do  everything  and  own 
everything  about  the  house.  In  this  world  he  lives  and  grows 
in  depth  and  breadth,  imitating  as  much  of  it  as  he  under- 
stands and  approves  and  can,  building  it  into  his  own  personal- 
ity, until  he  goes  to  school. 

In  the  school  he  comes  in  contact  with  another  class  of 
adults,  one  he  has  not  known  before.  These  are  people  whose 
special  function  it  is  to  guide  him  in  his  understanding  and 
imitations.     They  bring  to  him  his  first  systematic  analysis  and 
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synthesis  of  objects.  They  also  induct  him  into  the  mysterious 
art  of  understanding  abstractions  and  symbols.  The  Sunday 
School  usually  precedes  the  public  or  parochial  school.  Here 
he  studies  personalities  in  the  main,  following  their  adventures 
in  various  concrete  relationships  of  life,  and  now  and  then  he 
steps  aside  to  consider  the  abstract  merits  of  their  conduct  and 
aims.  He  learns  his  moral  lessons  from  studying  typical  cases 
of  behavior  in  action.  Often  in  early  childhood,  the  Sunday 
School  lessons  are  beyond  his  powers  of  recognition,  but  he 
goes  largely  because  the  other  children  are  there,  or  because  of 
the  prizes  or  from  loyalty  to  his  teacher,  who  is  a  sort  of  foster 
mother  to  him,  or  because  of  her  praises.  The  kindergarten 
and  the  graded  school  use  somewhat  more  concrete  methods 
of  instruction  w4th  him  and  provide  him  with  models  for  imi- 
tation and  assimilation  which  he  can  understand.  He  handles 
objects,  analyzes  movements,  learns  accuracy  of  measurement, 
and  attains  control  over  things,  in  the  kindergarten.  In  his 
readers  he  encounters  stories  dealing  with  concrete  social  rela- 
tionships much  like  those  he  has  had  at  home  or  on  the  play- 
ground, and  these  stories  help  to  deepen  his  personality  im- 
pressions. Later  he  comes  to  deal  with  abstract  questions  and 
relations  as  such,  in  questions  of  conduct,  numbers,  and  the 
like. 

The  school  systematizes  the  personality  building  process. 
The  teacher  is  a  guide  and  a  mentor,  a  critic,  and  a  taskmaster, 
or  a  leader,  as  the  case  may  be.  His  allegiance  to  her  may  be 
great,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  offer  as  much  of  the  romantic  as 
did  the  postman,  fireman,  policeman,  and  the  uniformed  broth- 
erhood as  a  whole.  These  integrated  for  him  a  limited  world 
of  concrete  realities.  School  leads  him  into  a  world  where,  in 
spite  of  all  efforts  to  the  contrary,  system  and  analysis  turn 
romance  into  something  not  far  removed  from  toil.  The  prob- 
lem of  making  the  school  interesting  is  that  of  making  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  actual  world  of  people  as  he  has 
learned  to  know  it  as  close  as  possible.  But  abstractions  and 
generalizations  cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  if  the  school  is  to 
perform  its  functions  of  preparing  for  and  inducting  him  into 
a  broader  world  of  experiences. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  as  Models — In  order  to  follow  up 
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the  development  of  the  child's  personality  building  on  the  basis 
of  adults  as  models,  we  have  passed  by  another  phase  of  analy- 
sis and  perception  and  imitation  to  which  we  will  now  return. 
If  the  child  has  older  brothers  and  sisters  they  have  begun  to 
serve  him  as  models  for  imitation  almost  as  soon  as  his  mother 
and  father  have  performed  that  function.  As  soon  as  he  is  able 
to  play  with  them  they  become  dominant  models  of  one  class. 
They  are  so  much  nearer  him  in  age  and  in  recency  and  vivid- 
ness of  experience  that  he  can  understand  them  much  better 
than  he  can  older  people,  like  his  parents  and  their  friends. 
They  talk  the  same  language,  have  the  same  desires,  hopes, 
fears,  disappointments,  powers,  limitations,  only  in  slightly 
greater  or  less  degree.  They  also  have  the  same  or  very  simi- 
lar moral  and  intellectual  development  and  standards.  Hence, 
after  he  has  made  a  preliminary  adjustment  to  them,  there  is 
no  one  so  capable  of  teaching  the  young  child  as  an  older 
brother  or  sister  who  is  not  too  much  older.  The  degree  of 
sympathy  and  understanding  which,  develops  between  well- 
brought-up  children  is  simply  remarkable.  The  attachment  of 
the  younger  for  the  older  amounts  at  times  almost  to  idolatry. 
There  is  nothing  more  striking  than  the  attachment,  even  literal 
adoration,  manifested  by  a  child  of  two  for  another  more  ac- 
tive child  of  four  or  five.  It  equals,  although  it  is  of  a  different 
kind,  that  which  the  child  has  for  a  good  mother.  And  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  almost  invariably  the  attachment  of  the 
younger  child  for  the  older  is  greater  than  that  of  the  older 
for  the  younger.  This  is  perhaps  in  part  because  the  responses 
of  the  younger  become  more  exclusively  conditioned  to  the 
older  than  those  of  the  older  to  the  younger,  but  it  is  especially 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  world  of  new  experiences  opened  up 
to  the  younger  child  by  this  relationship  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  made  availal)le  to  the  older.  In  cases  where  the  older  child 
has  had  the  major  responsibility  of  training  the  younger,  this 
situation  may  be  reversed. 

Pi.AYMATES  AS  MoDELS — The  cliild  without  older  brothers 
and  sisters  is  ordinarily  at  a  considerable  disadvantage  in  the 
matter  of  possessing  models  easy  to  understand  and  imitate. 
I  le  is  also  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  matter  of  making  collective 
or  social  adjustments  to  his  world.     In  both  of  these  respects 
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he  must  substitute  in  so  far  as  possible  other  children  on  the 
playground  for  the  missing  brothers  and  sisters.  The  play 
group  performs  one  of  the  most  valuable  socializing  functions 
in  the  life  of  the  child.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  child  to  make 
his  adjustments  to  his  father  and  mother  and  to  other  older 
people.  The  relationship  here  is  not  wholly  a  mutual  one.  The 
differences  in  strength,  intelligence,  skill,  experience,  in  fact, 
in  all  of  the  arts  of  life,  are  so  great  that  the  child  is  com- 
pelled to  take  a  dependent  attitude,  just  as  the  older  people  as- 
sume protective  attitudes.  But  even  the  attitude  of  dependence 
carries  with  it  a  secondary  attitude  of  exploitation  which  is 
made  possible  by  the  secondary  attitude  of  tolerance  which  ac- 
companies the  attitude  of  protection  in  the  older  people.  Thus 
the  child  brought  up  among  his  elders  too  frequently  lacks  ini- 
tiative in  constructive  matters,  is  lazy,  and  is  unduly  artful  for 
his  age.  He  has  not  always  learned  the  lesson  of  fair  play  or 
of  cooperating  and  seeking  reward  on  a  basis  of  merit  only. 
When  such  "spoiled"  children  come  to  associate  with  other 
children  they  frequently  discover  themselves  to  be  nuisances 
and  incur  ill  will  instead  of  friendly  approval.  They  wish  to 
have  their  own  way  and  will  often  "queer"  things  rather  than 
cooperate  or  follow  other  leadership.  The  play  group  is  excel- 
lent for  purposes  of  discipline.  It  teaches  every  child  to  con- 
sider the  equal  rights  of  others,  to  work  in  harness  and  to  co- 
operate, and  to  value  the  opinions  and  good  will  of  his  equals. 
It  makes  of  the  average  child  a  democrat  instead  of  a  tyrant. 
Nowhere  else  can  he  easily  find  models  of  a  democratic  rela- 
tionship to  imitate.  The  play  group,  even  more  than  the  home, 
or  at  least  the  modern  home  with  its  small  number  of  children, 
is  the  true  prototype  of  the  larger  society. 

Differences  in  Imitative  Responses  of  Boys  and  Girls 
— What  has  been  said  so  far  about  the  personality  development 
of  the  child  applies  almost  equally  to  the  boy  and  the  girl.  But 
soon  after  the  stage  of  development  at  which  the  child  enters 
school  and  takes  part  in  a  play  group  drawn  not  from  his  im- 
mediate neighbors'  families,  but  from  the  community  as  a 
whole,  a  divergence  begins  to  appear  in  the  personality  devel- 
opment of  the  boy  and  the  girl.  In  fact  there  are  signs  of  this 
difference  earlier.    The  girl  is  more  likely  to  cling  to  the  mother 
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model  more  firmly  and  for  a  longer  period  than  the  boy.  This 
is  probably  the  result  of  both  a  conscious  and  an  unconscious 
direction  by  the  mother  herself.  All  conventional  pressures  in- 
fluence her  to  the  emphasis  of  feminine  models  in  her  mother, 
playmates,  and  teachers.  As  a  consequence  the  girl  never  takes 
the  same  degree  of  romantic  interest  in  the  father's  exploits  and 
she  does  not  attempt  to  imitate  him  in  so  many  details  as  does 
her  brother.  Nor  does  she  seek  after  the  adventures  of  the 
uniformed  gentry  with  the  same  romantic  intensity  as  the  boy 
of  her  own  age.  They  appeal  to  her  also,  but  they  do  not 
equally  tempt  her  away  from  the  domicile  into  an  unknown  and 
venturesome  world.  She  is  already  being  domesticated  and  is 
acquiring  the  "feminine  virtues."  She  is  interested  in  her 
clothes  and  the  forms  of  social  intercourse.  She  "plays  doll."  ^ 
She  dislikes  the  roughness  of  boys  and  their  untidiness.  She 
is  consciously  or  unconsciously  modeling  herself  after  the  ideal 
of  "the  little  lady,"  which  her  mother  and  other  adult  women 
have  expressed  to  her  verbally  or  otherwise.  She  is  even  now 
being  groomed  for  some  man's  choice,  after  she  has  passed 
many  years  of  apprenticeship  in  making  herself  an  object  of 
desire  by  the  male  sex.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  these 
typical  distinctions  between  boys  and  girls,  and  in  this  day  of 
the  leveling  of  sex  distinctions  the  exceptions  are  more  numer- 
ous than  ever  before.  But  they  are  not  likely  ever  to  disappear 
wholly.  Where  the  general  rule  is  violated  it  is  more  likely  to 
produce  the  "tomboy"  than  the  "sissy."  This  fact  probably 
indicates  that  the  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  as  it  now 
exists  is  largely  the  result  of  the  repression  of  the  activity 
tendencies  of  the  girls. 

Tin-:  Gang — The  boy,  having  largely  mined  out  the  conven- 
tir)nal  personality  values  of  the  ordinary  play  group,  is  now 
ready  for  a  further  adventure  in  specialization.     His  world  is 

^  Boys  "play  doll"  also,  but  to  a  lesser  extent.  One  day  recently  on  my 
way  to  meet  a  class  I  observed  an  interesting  illustration  of  this  difference 
of  interests  in  girls  and  boys.  Two  little  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  of 
about  six  years  of  age  were  on  the  sidewalk  with  a  small  new  wagon,  suf- 
ficiently large  for  either  one  to  ride  in.  The  boy  had  been  drawing  it  and 
the  girl  was  arranging  her  doll  in  it.  The  girl  said,  "It  is  a  nice  baby 
carriage."  The  boy  said,  "Hut  it  is  our  lumber  wagon,  too,"  pleadingly. 
"Yes,"  answered  the  little  girl  diplomatically,  and  continued  to  arrange  her 
doll  carefully. 
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again  becoming  too  narrow.  His  contacts  with  mother,  father, 
brothers  and  sisters,  teachers  and  playfellows,  and  public  func- 
tionaries generally,  have  become  largely  stereotyped.  He  re- 
sponds to  them  more  by  suggestion  than  by  conscious  and  pur- 
posive imitation.  His  world  lacks  enterprise  and  adventure; 
it  has  grown  stale.  Accordingly,  in  his  never  ending  youth- 
ful struggle  for  new  experiences,  he  joins  with  a  few  more 
choice  spirits  in  a  gang.  He  may  or  he  may  not  know  that 
he  is  joining  a  gang.  The  result  is  much  the  same,  except  that 
where  the  leadership  of  the  gang  is  strong  and  its  separation 
from  the  old  play  group  is  well  marked,  his  consciousness  of 
gang  specialization  is  more  vivid.  The  boys  may  use  the  term 
gang  or  club,  and  they  may  even  have  some  form  of  initiation, 
together  with  other  gang  ceremonies  of  admission.  The  pur- 
poses of  the  gang  may  even  be  specified  and  a  constitution  be 
prepared  and  leaders  elected.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  club.  But 
most  gangs  are  much  more  spontaneous  in  their  origin  and 
more  random  in  their  purposes  and  procedure.  Whatever  the 
formalities  and  the  statement  of  ends,  the  one  big  unconscious 
aim  of  the  gang  is  to  enable  the  members  to  secure  new  experi- 
ences, to  have  adventures.  They  are  attempting  to  widen  the 
boundaries  of  their  world,  geographically,  intellectually,  mor- 
ally, and  socially.  Leaders  appear  more  or  less  spontaneously 
and  each  one  finds  the  place  for  which  nature  and  previous  ex- 
perience have  fitted  him. 

Girls  also  form  gangs,  but  ordinarily  with  different  types  of 
behavior  in  view.  Their  gangs  are  more  in  the  nature  of  social 
cliques  and  are  competitive  with  other  gangs.  There  are  boys' 
gangs  of  this  sort  also,  especially  fraternities,  but  they  are  less 
frequent  than  those  organized  by  girls.  The  girls'  gangs  do 
not  ordinarily  run  toward  daring  and  spectacular  action,  al- 
though they  may  embrace  athletic  activities.  The  boys'  gangs, 
in  their  search  for  adventure,  not  infrequently  cross  the  bor- 
derline of  morality  and  lawfulness.  This  is  the  worst  aspect 
of  gang  life  among  boys  and  serves  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  direction  or  collective  control.  This  need  of  guid- 
ance in  the  gang  life  of  boys  is  now  recognized  and  leaders  of 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs,  gang  leaders,  playground  directors  and 
play  leaders  of  a  trained  and  responsible  sort  are  being  pro- 
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vided.  If  such  leadership  is  not  too  officious  and  is  yet  effi- 
cient, the  developing  child  can  secure  almost  as  wide  an  experi- 
ence as  when  the  boys  and  girls  are  left  to  their  own  uncon- 
trolled interests,  and  certainly  their  experiences  are  likely  to 
be  more  valuable  socially  when  under  proper  leadership  or  di- 
rection. The  boy  scouts  and  girl  scouts,  campfire  girls,  ath- 
letic clubs,  an»l  other  similar  clubs,  when  led  by  people  with  a 
broad  social  and  civic  outlook,  can  give  most  valuable  training 
in  collective  adjustment  behavior,  and  not  without  sufficiently 
exciting  adventures. 

Qualities  of  the  Gang  Leader — The  leader  of  the  gang 
is  a  person  of  prestige,  whether  he  be  a  particularly  able  and 
experienced  boy  of  a  similar  age  and  kind  or  an  older  club 
leader  trained  and  practiced  in  the  function  of  leadership.  At 
first  this  leader  is  likely  to  command  the  boy's  enthusiastic  al- 
legiance. For  one  or  two  seasons  this  leader  is  king  and  his 
followers  may  find  no  essential  error  or  weakness  in  him. 
The  almost  absolute  dominance  of  a  quick  witted,  athletic,  dar- 
ing leader  over  the  other  members  is  sometimes  most  astonish- 
ing. The  trained  club  leader  provided  by  a  social  agency  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  secure  such  complete  acquiescence  and  hom- 
age from  a  group  of  boys.  Among  girls,  the  situation  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  different.  They  have  been  brought  up  more 
to  use  older  persons  as  models  and  to  imitate  the  domestic,  or 
at  least  the  feminine,  virtues.  But  boys  early  escape  from  the 
home  to  find  their  adjustments  on  the  playgrounds  or  else- 
where in  a  life  of  action.  They  choose  as  leaders  boys  who 
can  fight  better,  plan  better,  think  faster,  and  execute  more  ef- 
fectively than  other  boys.  Their  experiences  are  not  suffi- 
ciently broad  or  deep  to  lead  them  to  raise  many  questions 
as  to  the  ethical  or  social  values  of  their  leader's  proposals  and 
conduct.  They  have  not  yet  gone  far  in  the  lessons  of  public 
and  ethical  analysis,  which  are  in  the  main  general  and  abstract 
in  character.  What  they  require  of  a  leader  is  first  of  all  that 
he  be  efficient  in  ]:)lanning  and  in  execution.  Social  and  ethical 
niceties  can  be  adjusted  later.  They  want  action  and  they  de- 
mand self-confidence  in  their  leader.  If  this  is  forthcoming 
they  will  usually  follow  him  to  the  limit  and  stand  by  him 
through  thick  and  thin.     But  he  must  never  be  "yellow."    This 
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is  unforgivable.     Next  after  this,  he  should  not  be  slow  wit- 
ted;  although  this  is  under  certain  circumstances  pardonable. 

What  Comes  After  the  Gang — The  gang  or  club  Hfe  of 
the  boy  and  girl  mark  the  last  stage  in  their  experimental  con- 
tact adaptation  or  direct  imitation  of  personal  models.  After 
this  they  begin  the  serious  business  of  life,  allying  themselves 
with  some  occupational  interest  or  becoming  responsible  for 
homes,  unless  indeed  they  enter  college  or  travel  or  pursue  a 
life  of  leisure.  In  their  occupational  connections  they  continue 
the  process  of  imitating  models  and  of  building  up  personality 
content  with  which  to  meet  collective  adjustment  situations. 
But  their  models  are  predetermined  for  them  by  the  limits  of 
their  business  or  professional  life  and  they  are  no  longer  free 
to  vary  these  models  to  suit  their  personal  interests  or  whims 
and  the  desire  for  an  ever  widening  general  experience.  Life 
inevitably  becomes  largely  stereotyped  and  the  personality  ele- 
ments which  they  must  acquire  are  in  the  main  predetermined. 
If  instead  of  turning  to  an  occupational  alliance  they  go  to  col- 
lege or  adopt  a  life  of  social  leisure  they  continue  in  much  the 
same  type  of  experimental  imitation  which  they  pursued  in  the 
play  group  and  in  the  club  or  gang.  But  at  college  at  least 
some  of  the  boys'  models  are  intellectual  and  abstract,  while 
in  the  life  of  social  leisure  the  selection  of  models  is  hedged 
about  largely  by  convention.  In  the  former  case  there  is  little 
chance  to  develop  individuality  in  personality  by  direct  imita- 
tion, and  in  the  latter  there  is  almost  no  chance  to  escape  rela- 
tively complete  conventionalization.  This  does  not  mean  that 
all  individuality  of  personality  development  necessarily  ceases 
in  the  middle  or  late  'teens,  but  that  if  it  continues  it  must 
come  largely — if  not  wholly — through  indirect  imitation  of 
models.  This  type  of  imitation  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next 
chapter, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH 

THE  INDIRECT  IMITATION  OF  IDEAL 

PERSONS 

The  Inadequacy  of  Actual  Models — In  the  preceding 
-chapter  we  discussed  the  imitation  of  concrete  actual  persons 
serving  as  models  for  the  building  up  of  personality  in  the 
child.  These  models  are  the  people  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact  in  his  everyday  life  and  activity.  He  himself  becomes 
a  socialized  adjusted  human  being  through  his  growth  in  un- 
derstanding of  them.  He  isolates  their  traits  and  copies  them 
into  his  own  personality  in  so  far  as  he  understands  them  and 
to  the  extent  that  they  fit  his  needs.  We  saw  that  the  child 
advances  from  one  model  to  another  in  his  unconscious  search 
for  new  experiences  by  which  to  grow  in  personality  content 
and  adjustment  to  his  environment.  For  the  most  part  this 
growth  is  good,  especially  if  there  is  proper  collective  super- 
vision in  providing  him  with  models  and  if  he  is  properly 
guided  in  the  organization  of  his  imitation  processes.  Much 
naturally  depends  upon  whether  the  child  is  provided  with  a 
good  and  intelligent  mother,  father,  brothers  and  sisters,  play- 
mates, teachers,  and  associates  on  the  playground  and  in  clubs 
and  gangs. 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that  may  be  made  for  the 
proper  selection  of  models  and  for  the  guidance  of  the  child 
in  his  imitation  of  these,  there  will  inevitably  come  a  time,  if 
he  continues  to  grow  in  personality,  when  the  actual  people  he 
knows  will  no  longer  suffice  in  all  respects  as  models  for  him 
to  imitate.  They  lose  their  novelty.  They  cease  to  offer  him 
a  sufficient  amount  of  new  and  compelling  experience.  Their 
imperfections  become  all  too  manifest  even  to  the  child.  He 
is  disillusioned  with  respect  to  his  immediate  world.  He 
yearns  for  something  more  absolute  and  flawless  of  its  kind, 
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whether  good  or  bad.  The  limitations  of  the  mother  and  fa- 
ther as  all-sufficing  models  become  apparent  when  the  delivery 
man,  fireman,  policeman,  taxicab  driver,  and  others  come  on 
the  scene  with  their  different  types  of  activity,  informal  per- 
sonalities, and  romantic  appeal.  Even  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, whom  at  first  he  so  greatly  admires,  finally  lose  their  fas- 
cination. The  teachers  and  other  intellectual  and  moral  lead- 
ers or  models  to  a  considerable  extent  bore  him,  and  their  ab- 
stractions do  not  appear  so  very  real  to  his  mind  which  is 
striving  after  the  concrete  and  immediately  practical  and  the 
concretely  romantic  content  of  life. 

Why  Gangs  and  Clubs  Decay — Even  the  peerless  leader 
of  the  gang  in  the  course  of  time  loses  much  or  all  of  his 
charm,  if  the  child  follower  continues  to  grow.  The  leader 
himself  may  tire  of  the  game  and  relax  in  his  inventiveness 
or  become  unable  to  inspire  in  others  those  illusions  of  romance 
which  he  can  no  longer  inspire  in  himself.  Perhaps  some  other 
boy,  a  later  comer,  takes  from  him  the  leadership  or  he  turns 
to  other  interests.  What  is  worse,  he  and  his  followers,  in 
order  to  keep  up  their  flagging  spirits  and  find  new  adventures, 
embark  in  ever  more  exciting  and  ethically  questionable  enter- 
prises. Criminals  as  well  as  good  citizens  come  out  of  boys' 
gangs,  and  girls'  clubs  may  train  in  sex  delinquency  as  well  as 
in  the  domestic  virtues.  But  sooner  or  later  every  leader  must 
fall  from  his  pedestal,  giving  way  to  some  one  else  who  has 
more  of  the  enthusiasm  of  illusion  and  the  thirst  for  experiences 
which  have  not  in  a  measure  been  exhausted.  The  gang  or 
club  itself  may  be  disintegrated  liecause  too  many  of  the  mem- 
bers go  away  to  school  or  seek  some  other  field  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  their  energies.  If  the  gang  continues  on  into  adulthood 
it  is  likely  to  lose  its  constructive  experience-giving  function 
and  to  become  either  formal  or  boresome  or  to  be  perverted  to 
some  secondary  function,  good  or  bad,  like  a  civic  organiza- 
tion, a  card  or  ])okcr  club,  a  drinking  club,  an  athletic  or  musi- 
cal chib,  etc.  'J'hc  main  business  of  life  now  ceases  to  be  the 
gaining  of  random  and  assimilable  experiences  and  becomes  a 
serious  occupational  or  home-making  interest.  Clul)S  can  be 
of  only  secondary  or  residual,  perhaps  recreational,  impor- 
tance.   The  normal  thing  for  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  to  do,  when 
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they  have  ceased  to  perform  the  great  random  experience-giv- 
ing functions,  is  to  die  and  give  place  to  other  forms  of  per- 
sonaUty  building  agencies. 

Ideal  Models  in  Childhood — With  the  decay  of  prestige 
of  the  actual  models  due  to  their  experience-giving  insuffi- 
ciency, ideal  models  tend  normally  to  take  their  place.  This 
substitution  does  not  in  practice  await  the  final  disillusionment 
which  comes  with  the  decay  or  disintegration  of  the  gang  or- 
ganization. It  is  rather  one  of  the  chief  causes  contributing 
to  this  dissolution.  It  begins  to  function,  under  normal  condi- 
tions of  opportunity  and  stimulation,  as  soon  as  disappoint- 
ment with  actual  living  models  has  accumulated  sufficient  vol- 
ume, provided  the  child  has  access  to  a  story-teller  or  can  read. 
His  disillusionment  with  the  real  need  not  even  be  verbally 
formulated  to  be  effective.  When  the  mother  shows  herself 
to  be  irritable  or  does  not  provide  the  expected  pleasurable  ex- 
periences without  the  after-taste  of  penalty,  or  when  the  father 
is  seen  not  to  be  all  wise  or  all  powerful,  and  is  discovered  as 
even  capable  of -being  unkind,  the  child  begins  to  imagine  or 
wish  for  other  parents  who  have  not  these  defects  of  charac- 
ter. Or  he  may  believe  that  the  parents  of  his  playmates  are 
perfect  in  all  of  these  respects,  because  he  sees  them  only  when 
they  are  on  their  good  behavior  and  are  making  particular  ef- 
forts to  be  nice  to  him  as  a  guest.  He  may  even  wish  that 
he  was  their  little  boy.  This  is  perhaps  his  first  excursion  into 
the  world  of  wish  projection  or  day-dreaming  as  it  concerns 
the  creation  of  ideal  personalities.  If  he  does  not  build  up 
within  himself  antagonism  and  resentment  as  a  result  of  this 
disillusionment  and  compensation  in  wish  projection,  he  may 
copy  in  himself  a  type  of  response  which  is  unconsciously  mod- 
eled after  the  ideal  personalities  which  he  sets  up  or  imagines 
other  parents  to  be,  rather  than  after  the  actual  ones.  Many  a 
disillusioned  little  boy  or  girl  has  grown  in  moral  idealism  and 
sweetness  of  character  as  the  result  of  finding  that  others  did 
not  measure  up  to  his  or  her  belief  in  them.  But  many  other 
children  on  the  other  hand  have  developed  resentment  and  an- 
tagonism because  of  their  disillusionment  and  have  organized 
in  themselves  mean  and  spiteful  attitudes,  untruthfulness  and 
unkindness,  or  even  cruelty,  as  a  result.     They  become  child 
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cynics.  The  only  way  to  avoid  cynicism  at  any  age,  when  the 
models  of  imitation  and  personaHty  building  fail — and  fail 
they  must  in  some  degree,  sooner  or  later — is  to  have  substi- 
tute models  ready  at  hand.  If  these  substitute  models  are  actual 
personages  they  will  possess  the  advantages  of  concreteness  and 
give  conviction  and  a  sense  of  reality.  But  ideal  or  imaginary 
personalities  will  also  serve  the  purpose. 

Early  Ideal  Personalities  as  Models — The  ideal  per- 
sonalities which  serve  as  personality  building  models  are  ordi- 
narily not  wholly  unreal.  In  some  cases,  however,  they  are 
mere  fancies  or  wish  creations.  From  the  earliest  times  when 
man's  imagination  began  to  revolt  against  or  regret  the  im- 
perfections of  the  visible  world,  he  has  created  supernatural 
beings  to  compensate  in  their  power,  goodness,  kindness,  or 
justice  for  the  absence  of  such  qualities  in  the  actual  men  of 
the  visible  world.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  personalities  of 
this  type  for  children  have  been  fairies.  Fairies  are  usually 
conceived  as  kindly,  lovely,  transcending  all  limitations  of  natu- 
ral powers,  able  to  transform  themselves  and  others  at  will  into 
any  form  or  to  transport  those  they  favor  to  any  place,  accord- 
ing to  their  convenience.  Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  to 
childhood,  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  mastered  by  the 
physical  and  personal  worlds  as  to  bear  with  patience  their 
limitations  upon  conduct  or  their  actual  prohibitions  upon  the 
will.  To  children  the  concept  of  God  is  essentially  that  of  a 
great  good  fairy.  Santa  Claus  is  another  fairy  who  enables 
them  to  transcend  reality. 

Grateful  as  are  unreal  personalities  to  the  child  imagination, 
their  gifts  can  no  more  last  than  can  the  imputed  but  unreal 
perfections  of  parents,  playmates,  and  teachers.  Sooner  or 
later  the  test  of  actuality  will  come  and  the  child  will  know 
that  Santa  Claus  and  the  fairies  do  not  exist  and  that  he  must 
turn  elsewhere  for  the  moral  support  which  he  needs,  if  in- 
deed he  can  secure  it  at  all.  Yet,  so  long  as  they  survive  in 
his  imagination,  they  may  contribute  something  to  his  charac- 
ter develoimicnt.  Since  he  projects  into  them  those  traits  of 
personality  which  he  misses  most  in  his  actual  world  he  thereby 
elaborates  models  for  his  own  imitation  which,  if  he  responds, 
cause  him  to  grow  in  dci)th  and  breadth  of  character.     But  the 
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dangers  arising  from  disillusionment  here  are  the  same  as  those 
already  mentioned  ni  connection  with  the  failure  of  the  parent 
ideals.  The  child  is  of  all  people  the  most  addicted  to  idealism, 
although  of  a  relatively  concrete  sort.  He  fights  against  a 
recognition  of  the  world  as  it  is  and  he  creates  every  device 
he  is  able  to,  in  order  to  escape  from  that  bitter  reality,  or 
rather  to  perpetuate  the  protective  mother  and  father  attitude 
which  he  knew  in  infancy.  To  fail  completely  at  any  point 
would  be  fatal  to  his  idealism  and  power  of  resistance.  Conse- 
quently, when  one  illusion  is  smashed  or  weakened,  he  turns 
hopefully  and  with  the  enthusiasm  so  characteristic  of  child- 
hood and  youth  to  another. 

Other  Types  of  Stories  Providing  Ideal  Models — One 
of  the  most  valuable  supplementary  sources  of  constructive  illu- 
sion in  early  childhood  is  the  type  of  stories  told  him  about 
good  boys  and  girls  and  kind  parents  and  friends.  These  are 
mainly  in  the  nature  of  fables  or  fictitious  stories,  but  they 
have  the  advantage  of  involving  nothing  of  the  unreality  of  the 
fairy  stories.  If  they  are  not  real,  they  are  at  least  realizable, 
and  to  the  child  they  carry  all  the  semblances  of  reality.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  encouragement  of  childish  phantasies  re- 
garding such  unreal  supernatural  beings  as  fairies  is  ever  justi- 
fiable. While  some  of  their  imputed  characteristics  are  capable 
of  imitation  by  the  actual  child,  tradition  has  assigned  to  them 
other  powers  which  are  so  wholly  unrealizable  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion if  the  child's  future  disillusionment  with  regard  to  them 
is  not  too  great  and  disruptive  to  be  compensated  by  any  good 
which  may  arise.  But  the  stories  of  good  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  dispense  with  these  impossible  elements  and,  if 
the  characters  are  not  so  good  as  to  produce  an  inferiority 
feeling  in  the  child  or  so  good-goody  as  to  arouse  his  con- 
tempt, they  may  be  made  valuable  vehicles  for  valid  personality 
integration  through  his  imitation  of  these  projected  models. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  adults  often  have  not  lost 
their  feeling  of  reality  for  the  behavior  recounted  in  these  sto- 
ries told  at  the  parents'  knees  or  read  in  the  story  books. 

Another  kind  of  moralizing  story,  which  purports  to  give 
an  account  of  the  behavior  and  conversations  and  sentiments 
of  animals  or  even  of  flowers,  are  even  more  pernicious,  if 
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possible,  than  those  of  fairies.  The  use  of  animals  in  this  re- 
spect may  have  been  legitimate  in  the  past  when  ^sop  wrote 
his  fables.  But  now,  when  we  want  people  to  see  animals  as 
they  are,  as  animal  psychology  shows  them  to  be,  such  use  is 
not  advisable.  It  tends  to  foster  sentimental  attitudes  towards 
animals,  and  as  a  consequence  movements  like  the  anti-vivisec- 
tion agitation.  Not  even  the  child  takes  the  fairies  with  com- 
plete seriousness,  at  least  in  all  cases,  for  he  has  not  seen  them. 
But  the  animals  he  does  know  and  they  will  continue  to  be  in 
his  environment  long  after  he  has  learned  that  the  absurd  things 
he  has  heard  about  them  are  not  true.  Consequently,  the  task 
of  breaking  the  old  conditioned  responses  and  reconditioning 
new  ones  on  the  basis  of  fact  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
the  animals  which  are  present  as  stimuli  than  in  that  of  the 
fairies  who  are  not  present.  The  only  possible  justification  for 
such  stories  is  that  they  are  the  vehicles  for  useful  lessons,  but 
this  is  not  a  valid  justification,  since  there  are  other  and  sounder 
vehicles  available. 

Idealizing  Distant  Personalities — The  stories  of  good 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  constitute  a  form  of  the 
idealization  of  distant  personalities,  for  the  persons  of  the 
stories  are  never  represented  as  present.  But  these  stories  are 
not  about  real  persons.  Consequently  they  are  liable  to  lack,  as 
the  fairy  tales  may  also  lack,  something  of  the  power  to  give  a 
sense  of  reality,  at  least  to  more  matter-of-fact  children.  Biog- 
raphy and  history  fortunately  come  to  the  rescue  about  the 
time  that  the  fairy  stories  and  the  tales  of  the  good  boys  and 
girls  have  completed  their  major  contributions.  History  can- 
not of  course  be  read  as  the  philosophy  of  history  or  even  as 
collective  behavior  of  a  more  or  less  abstract  type  at  this  stage 
of  dcvek)pment.  It  must  be  the  history  of  personalities  in  ac- 
tion. People  must  stand  out  as  individuals  or  in  small  groups, 
such  as  those  which  have  come  within  the  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  the  child.  As  yet,  states,  codes,  traditions,  consti- 
tutions, revolutif)ns,  nationalities,  popular  movements,  and  the 
like,  are  no  more  to  him  than  so  many  names,  and  frecjuently 
he  has  not  heard  the  terms.  ]>ut  he  does  know  people  in  per- 
sonal relationshijjs  and  he  has  seen  them  behaving  in  a  limited 
range  of  collective  relationships. 
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History  must,  therefore,  be  presented  to  him  as  the  actions, 
emotions,  and  simple  ideas  or  thoughts  of  these  men.  The 
discovery  of  America,  for  instance,  is  an  expedition  by  Colum- 
bus and  his  companions  in  three  ships  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  undertaken  with  the  permission  and  aid  of  the  queen 
of  Spain.  The  child  can  understand  the  dangers  from  storms, 
the  fears  of  the  men,  the  fortitude  and  determination  of 
Columbus,  the  surprise  of  the  natives,  the  interest  of  the 
Castilian  court  in  the  returned  voyagers  and  their  captives. 
The  subject  matter  is  to  him  primarily  a  moral  lesson,  dealing 
with  the  personality  traits  and  emotions  of  concrete  individuals. 
Of  the  struggle  for  national  supremacy,  commerce,  religious 
prosel}1:ism  and  the  like,  he  knows  nothing  as  yet.  These  are 
abstractions  which  he  will  be  able  to  integrate  only  later,  when 
his  experience  with  abstract  ideas  is  much  greater.  But  these 
concrete  persons,  with  their  persistence  and  warmth  of  char- 
acter, these  heroes  of  history,  fire  him  and  become  to  him 
effective  models.  He  longs  to  be  like  them.  And,  if  conditions 
are  favorable,  he  succeeds  in  some  degree. 

An  Illustration — As  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to 
see  the  heroes  of  history  in  the  most  idealistic  light  possible 
we  may  take  almost  any  historical  personage.  No  American 
sees  George  Washington  or  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  the  Patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  Army  as 
ordinary  men.  In  the  process  of  idealization,  of  which  we 
spoke  earlier,  they  have  lost  their  shortcomings  and  imper- 
fections and  have  become  men  of  great  idealism  and  probity 
and  consecration  of  purpose  with  respect  to  a  great  cause. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  think  of  them  as  men  with  selfish  Interests 
and  as  behaving  in  petty  ways  like  ordinary  human  beings. 
In  this  way  also  one  is  apt  to  think  about  the  founders  of  his 
religion,  or  of  his  political  party,  or  the  members  of  his  family, 
unless  he  has  been  disillusioned.  What  happens  in  regard  to 
the  idealization  of  the  leaders  or  concrete  actors  in  history  also 
occurs  with  reference  to  the  processes  or  movements,  as  we 
call  them,  of  history.  If  we  are  Protestant  we  see  with  diffi- 
culty evil  or  error  in  the  leaders  and  the  causes  and  the  manage- 
ment of 'the  Reformation.  Catholics  are  as  slow  to  recognize 
anything   to   criticize    in   the    Mother    Church.      Republicans, 
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Democrats,  and  all  other  parties,  see  their  party  history  as  a 
succession  of  events  which  were  always  for  the  best.  Our 
country  has  invariably  been  right  and  our  religious  leaders  con- 
secrated. Of  such  is  the  idealistic  nature  of  patriotism.  When 
this  idealization  takes  the  form  of  picturing  men  and  move- 
ments in  history  as  better  than  they  were  it  has  much  justifica- 
tion and  least  harm  for  the  process  of  character  building  in  the 
individual.  It  provides  a  better  model  to  imitate  and  in  some 
degree,  for  the  present  at  least,  spares  the  imitator  the  necessity 
of  cynicism.  But  the  difficulty  lies  primarily  in  the  fact  that 
such  false  or  mistaken  idealization  prevents  the  individual  from 
seeing  things  as  they  are  and  from  adjusting  himself  to  reality 
as  such.  The  more  abstract  understanding  and  imitation  of 
history  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 

Biographical  Personalities  as  Models — As  we  have 
seen  in  connection  with  the  previous  discussion  of  the  value 
of  historical  personages  as  models  for  imitation,  biography  is 
particularly  valuable  as  a  source  of  models  in  the  form  of 
ideal  personalities.  The  biography  professedly  centers  the 
narrative  upon  the  individual  rather  than  upon  the  abstract 
event  or  process  which  becomes  central  in  the  case  of  history. 
This  gives  to  biography  the  maximum  advantage  in  the  matter 
of  displaying  concrete  personality  models.  It  also  has  a  great 
advantage  over  any  other  method  of  presenting  ideal  personal- 
ity models,  because  it  affords  a  sense  of  reality  which  cannot 
ordinarily  be  experienced  from  fiction  or  art.  The  biography 
is  here  referred  to  as  presenting  an  ideal  personality  as  a  model 
for  imitation  because  of  the  tendency  already  mentioned  to 
isolate  and  overemphasize  good  and  bad  qualities  in  those  we 
like  or  dislike  and  recognize  as  identified  with  us  in  interests  or 
as  opposed  to  our  interests  and  personalities.  Washington  is 
not  the  only  person  whom  history  has  given  more  than  his  due. 
All  the  great  and  honored  characters  have  benefited  from  such 
selective  admiration.  Nor  is  any  one  of  the  evil  characters  of 
history  so  bad  as  the  passage  of  time  has  made  him  appear  to 
be.  But  the  greater  number  of  these  men  and  women  were  at 
heart  actually  as  fine  as  we  have  seen  them  and  perhaps  they 
would  have  been  even  better  and  finer  if  they  could  have  lived 
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up  to  their  own  conceptions  of  what  they  wished  to  be  and 
do. 

Those  interested  in  the  character  education  and  training  of 
childhood  and  youth  could  not  do  better,  at  one  stage  of  the 
process,  than  provide  them  with  a  well  selected  and  edited 
series  of  biographies  of  great  men  and  women,  which  would 
thus  furnish  a  well  graded  series  of  models  for  their  imita- 
tion as  a  means  to  character  building.  Perhaps  the  series  of 
biographies  should  consist  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  titles  and 
these  should  be  read  from  about  the  fourth  grade  through  the 
second  year  of  high  school,  or  possibly  even  beyond  this 
period.  It  is  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  grade  that 
the  child  is  sufficiently  prepared  by  previous  reading  and  ex- 
perience to  understand  and  assimilate  all  aspects  of  a  fairly 
simple  life  history.  Up  to  that  time  he  should  find  his  Ideal 
personality  models  in  stories  of  good  and  efficient  boys  and 
girls  and  men  and  women  which  do  not  represent  their  lives  as 
wholes  but  which  select  out  those  episodes  and  adjustments 
which  are  particularly  valuable  for  teaching  the  lesson  which  the 
child  needs  to  learn  and  for  furnishing  him  a  stimulus  to  imitate 
which  will  extend  his  personality  development  in  the  proper 
direction  for  the  time  being.  To  attempt  a  life  history  as  a 
whole  before  this  time  would  probably  tax  the  sustained  in- 
terest of  the  child  beyond  its  capacity.  These  selected  stories 
may  be  of  real  or  imaginary  persons.  There  is  no  especial 
disadvantage  in  using  fiction  if  the  imaginary  persons  in  the 
stories  act  naturally.  Ordinarily  youths  beyond  the  second 
or  fourth  years  of  the  high  school  would  not  derive  the  same 
proportion  of  benefit  from  reading  biographies  as  models  as 
in  earlier  years,  for  they  are  then  equipped  for  the  more  so- 
cialized function  of  appreciating  collective  processes  or  move- 
ments in  history  and  they  should  have  the  impulse  to  identify 
themselves  with  these  collective  movements.  Consequently, 
the  reading  of  history  and  the  descriptive  social  sciences  should 
form  the  basis  of  their  personality  building  interests  and  ad- 
justment training  during  the  high  school  period.  However, 
this  latter  type  of  reading  should  begin  in  some  elementary 
form  far  down  in  the  grades.  The  reading  of  biography  and 
history  and  the  descriptive  social  sciences,  and  finally  of  the 
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abstract  social  sciences,  should  supplement  each  other  in  the 
order  here  mentioned,  each  new  form  of  reading  gradually 
growing  in  importance  in  comparison  with  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it. 

The  Grading  of  Biographies — The  biographies  should  be 
carefully  graded  and  arranged  in  several  classes,  possibly  some- 
what as  follows :  explorers  and  men  of  action,  great  national 
heroes,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  type  who  defended  their 
country  rather  than  those  who  engaged  in  conquests,  should 
come  first.  Such  personalities  as  Columbus,  the  Cabots,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  George  Washington,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Captain 
Cook,  and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  might  be  utilized  for  this  earliest 
section  of  the  series.  After  these  perhaps  the  great  physical 
inventors  should  be  included  because  their  results,  like  those 
of  the  preceding  type,  can  be  grasped  concretely  by  children 
even  of  younger  years.  Among  these  might  be  found  such 
names  as  those  of  Edison,  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  Robert 
Fulton,  George  Stephenson,  Marconi,  Cyrus  Field,  Eli  Whit- 
ney, and  others  whose  productions  have  the  romantic  appeal  of 
having  helped  to  transform  our  world.  Captains  of  industry, 
railroad  builders,  etc.,  with  their  relatively  concrete  and  spec- 
tacular achievements  might  well  follow  these.  Next,  perhaps, 
should  come  the  statesmen  who  have  identified  themselves  con- 
spicuously with  their  country's  welfare  during  great  crises. 
Cromwell,  Lincoln,  R.  E.  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams, 
Andrew  Jackson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
would  serve  in  part  for  this  group.  A  fifth  group  might  prop- 
erly include  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  great  concrete  reforms,  such  as  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  improvement  of  working  conditions,  the  great  sani- 
tarians who  have  made  war  on  disease,  those  who  have  fought 
the  battles  of  civilization  against  vice  and  crime.  Possibly 
this  group  should  come  before  the  preceding  one,  if  sufficiently 
simjjle  and  concrete  reform  activities  were  selected.  Next, 
a  group  of  great  scientists,  who  have  made  contributions  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  older  and  simpler  sciences.  These 
could  be  followed  by  the  moral  philosophers,  and  these  in  turn 
by  the  social  scientists.  rcrha])s  other  groups  should  be  in- 
cluded to  sui)plcnicnt  these.      In  each  group  there  should  be 
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five  or  ten  biographies,  in  order  to  give  the  child  volume  as 
well  as  variety  of  contacts  with  several  types  of  ideal  per- 
sonalities. 

The  grading  of  the  works  apparently  should  be  according  to 
two  principles.  First,  those  biographies  which  deal  with  the 
simplest  and  most  concrete  materials  should  come  first,  both 
in  the  series,  and  in  the  several  groups.  Second,  the  groups 
themselves  should  be  arranged  in  the  series  in  the  order  of 
both  the  relative  ease  of  understanding  and  of  the  psycholog- 
ical and  moral  fitness  of  the  topics  for  the  several  ages  at 
which  they  would  be  read.  It  was  the  intention  to  arrange 
the  groups  suggested  above  on  this  double  basis,  for  the  two 
criteria  of  psychological  adaptability  and  moral  and  social  fit- 
ness will  usually  coincide.  Within  each  group  the  same  cri- 
terion of  grading  should  be  employed.  In  this  way  a  series  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes  of  biography  may  be  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  that  each  succeeding  volume  will  make  some- 
what greater  demands  upon  the  child's  or  youth's  intellectual 
capacity  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  more  stimulating  ma- 
terial for  an  adventure  in  vicarious  elaboration  or  character 
building  by  imitation.  Not  only  will  he  be  developing  per- 
sonality content  and  ideals  from  the  reading  of  such  a  graded 
series,  but  he  may  also  by  this  means  supplement  effectively 
his  other  and  more  formal  studies  and  his  everyday  activi- 
ties. He  may  learn  history,  science,  ethics,  politics,  economics, 
sociology,  and  other  subjects  in  a  concrete  way  while  he  is 
developing  his  own  personality  and  learning  to  apply  what  he 
learns  from  reading  about  others  to  his  own  problems  of  ad- 
justment. Each  successive  class  and  volume  in  the  series  will, 
if  properly  written  and  graded,  lead  a  little  further  in  ab- 
stract analysis  and  synthesis. 

Of  course  these  biographies  should  be  written  with  this 
special  educational  purpose  in  mind  and  edited  in  such  a  way 
as  to  fit  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  the  powers  and  needs 
of  the  child  and  youth.  Such  editing  may  involve  a  certain 
amount  of  selection  of  data  for  presentation  and  therefore  of 
idealization  of  the  characters  of  the  men  and  women  selected 
for  this  purpose.  But  all  biographies  are  subject  to  such 
selection,  whether  it  is  done  consciously  or  unconsciously,  and 
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it  will  do  no  harm  in  such  a  series  as  is  here  proposed  unless 
the  selection  and  elimination  are  carried  to  the  point  of  willful 
distortion  and  sentimental  prevarication. 

Autobiography  is  in  many  ways  more  vivid  and  compelling 
than  biography,  but  ordinarily  it  could  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses here  indicated.  Only  living  men  could  write  for  such 
a  series  and  even  they  would  probably  not  be  able  to  write 
successfully  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  series.  But  autobiog- 
raphy might  very  well  be  used  as  a  basis  for  critical  reading 
and  discussion  late  in  the  high  school  period  and  even  in  the 
first  year  of  college.  In  such  cases  the  student  should  be  en- 
couraged to  react  freely  and  constructively,  as  well  as  ab- 
stractly, to  the  model  before  him. 

The  reading  of  biography  and  autobiography,  as  well  as  of 
history  and  the  social  sciences,  is  valuable  for  character  build- 
ing and  character  renewal  at  all  ages  after  sufficient  maturity 
has  been  reached  that  such  materials  can  be  understood.  Biog- 
raphy and  autobiography  especially  have  in  them  a  dynamic 
power  which  is  well  calculated  to  quicken  the  impulses  to  self- 
perfection  and  social  or  collective  adjustment.  They  should 
be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  reading  of  every  one  through- 
out life  because  of  their  therapeutic  and  prophylactic  effects. 

Fictional  Characters  as  Models  for  Imitation  and 
Suggestion  Stimuli — While  biography  is  the  preferable 
source  of  models  for  personality  imitation,  because  of  the  con- 
viction of  reality  and  the  relative  feasibility  of  copying,  which 
it  offers,  fiction  can  present  the  greater  variety  of  types.  Any 
type  of  personality  whatever  can  be  created  by  the  fiction  writer 
and  it  is  certain  to  be  used  consciously  or  unconsciously  (usu- 
ally the  latter)  as  a  model  by  the  readers  of  novels  and  ro- 
mances generally.  Much  or  most  of  this  fiction  is  deliberately 
created  with  reference  to  the  expected  market  demand.  Not 
a  great  many  successful  writers  produce  solely  from  the  inner 
urge  to  create  or  to  objectify  what  is  in  them.  Even  when 
they  do  so,  what  is  in  them  is  generally  in  large  degree  a  re- 
flection of  pojnilar  wishes  and  prejudices.  The  fact  that  most 
fiction  is  produced  for  a  market  therefore  means  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  the  sort  of  characters  that  are  pro- 
duced in  fiction.     This  demand  is,  to  be  sure,  largely  uncon- 
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scious  on  the  part  of  the  readers  of  fiction.  They  go  to  fic- 
tion to  find  the  adventure  and  express  the  desires  which 
hmitations  of  their  powers  or  conventional  repressions  pre- 
vent them  from  realizing  in  their  own  actual  lives.  Even  if 
they  live  at  times  as  the  novels  describe,  they  nevertheless  re- 
sort to  the  novels  either  for  more  adventure  and  expression 
of  that  same  sort,  or  for  the  sake  of  seeing  themselves  mir- 
rored in  the  authors'  eyes  or  to  see  themselves  objectified,  or 
finally  in  order  that  they  may  receive  further  stimulation  and 
confirmation  in  organizing  personality  of  this  type.  Such 
seeking  need  not  be  conscious,  and  indeed  it  will  usually  be 
denied  altogether,  the  seeker  offering  some  other  relatively 
meaningless  explanation  of  his  interest  in  fiction,  such  as  that 
he  wishes  to  be  amused.  But  amusement  is  as  much  related  to 
the  functional  aspects  of  life  as  any  other  activity  in  the  ad- 
justment process,  if  we  can  only  analyze  the  relationship. 

Fiction  as  a  Release  for  Wishes — What  is  said  here 
about  the  tendency  to  go  to  fiction  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
expression  of  unrealized  impulses,  thus  resulting  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  similar  personality  content  through  imitation,  ap- 
plies to  both  social  and  anti-social  models  and  to  the  building  of 
approved  social  and  of  anti-social  characters.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing of  the  concrete,  impulse-driving,  wish-releasing  fiction 
which  is  read  is  without  some  effect  upon  the  personalities 
of  those  who  read  it.  The  images  are  so  concrete  and  the 
emotional  quality  of  the  situations  and  of  the  language  is  so 
powerful  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  condition  responses  in 
kind  by  similarity  or  analogy.  Fiction  belongs  to  that  type  of 
writing  which,  as  Ross  has  pointed  out  and  as  we  have  em- 
phasized above,  is  most  easily  grasped  and  responded  to,  be- 
cause its  subject  matter  is  almost  wholly  overt  behavior  or 
action  and  the  expression  of  emotion.  All  that  enters  into  the 
neuro-psychic  mechanisms,  whether  as  concrete  behavior  ma- 
terial of  the  sort  dealt  in  by  fiction  or  of  a  more  abstract  sym- 
bolic kind,  is  raw  material  for  the  future  behavior  of  the 
reader.  It  may  lie  dormant  as  raw  material  for  action  and  be 
used  at  any  time.  The  more  concrete  it  is  and  the  more  easily 
it  is  conditioned  to  stimuli  to  which  the  organism  is  susceptible 
(and  the  fact  that  fiction  is  sought  or  chosen  by  the  reader 
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shows  that  there  is  such  ready  faciHty  of  conditioning  here), 
the  more  hkely  this  content  stored  in  the  neuro-psychic  mech- 
anisms is  to  go  over  into  overt  responses  or  into  postulates 
and  presuppositions  of  thinking,  when  the  proper  stimulus 
occurs.  It  becomes  response  material  for  suggestion  and  is 
easily  released  into  action  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  properly 
conditioned  stimuli.  The  characters  of  fiction  are  so  easily 
conditioned  to  our  previous  experience  that  often  they  scarcely 
need  to  be  imitated.  They  may  merely  be  conditioned  for  sug- 
gested responses. 

Serious  Fiction  Compared — But  other  more  abstract 
types  of  fiction  may  appeal  to  us,  because  they  open  up  new 
avenues  of  thought  and  present  new  problems  for  intellectual 
solution.  Our  response  to  this  type  of  characters  and  situa- 
tions is  more  likely  to  be  that  of  rational  imitation,  for  here 
there  is  a  real  problem  of  character  building.  Such  fiction 
more  nearly  approximates  to  case  material  in  ethics  or  sociol- 
ogy. The  works  of  Sinclair  Lewis  illustrate  this  type  of  fic- 
tion. But  comparatively  few  people  read  fiction  of  this  kind, 
because  it  makes  greater  demands  upon  their  attention  than 
they  are  prepared  to  give.  The  popular  works  in  fiction  are 
little  more  than  large  masses  of  stimuli  well  adapted  to  touch 
off  our  ready  made  responses  of  an  overt  behavior  type,  or 
at  least  to  give  us  vicarious  images  of  such  responses,  especially 
those  of  sex,  action,  fear,  love,  hate,  and  other  strong  emo- 
tions and  adventurous  aptitudes.  The  average  novel  or  play 
is  ordinarily  popular  in  the  degree  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
make-believe  release  to  that  behavior,  overt  and  emotional, 
which  we  are  not  able  to  indulge  ourselves  in  publicly  in  ordi- 
nary life.  Its  chief  function,  therefore,  is  that  of  the  vicarious 
release  of  wish  mechanisms  and  its  chief  method  of  releasing 
these  is  that  of  suggestion. 

Social  and  Anti-Social  Effects  of  Fiction — Conse- 
quently, fiction  is  capable  of  much  that  is  anti-social  as  well 
as  constructively  social  in  its  influence  upon  character  build- 
ing. It  not  only  releases  responses  already  conditioned  to 
such  stimuli  as  the  fiction  offers,  but  it  establishes  new  asso- 
ciations of  stimuli  to  responses  which  might  not  otherwise  be 
stimulated  into  action.    And,  thirdly,  it  also  performs  the  office 
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of  suggestion,  it  reinforces  responses  already  habituated  or  in 
process.  Fiction  can  be  used  to  aid  a  good  cause  or  it  may 
prostitute  itself  to  the  lowest  types  of  behavior.  This  is  often 
done  under  the  hypocritical — sometimes  mistaken — plea  of 
devotion  to  art.  Such  solicitude  for  the  freedom  of  art  not 
infrequently  develops  into  a  commercial  motive.  The  greatest 
danger  from  fiction  and  in  fact  from  all  art  lies  in  its  com- 
mercialization. In  such  commercialization  the  content  of  art  is 
often  little  more  than  effective  releases  to  powerful  impulses, 
some  good  and  some  bad,  skillfully  organized.  This  is,  in 
fact,  true  of  all  art.  But  if  fiction  is  not  commercialized  there 
is  greater  likelihood  that  only  stimuli  for  good  responses  will  be 
presented  or  that  those  for  anti-social  responses  will  be  pre- 
sented in  such  a  way  as  in  large  measure  to  neutralize  their 
power. 

All  that  has  here  been  said  concerning  characters  in  fiction 
applies  equally  if  not  more  strongly  to  characters  in  moving 
pictures.  The  mannerisms,  gestures,  manner  of  dress,  etc., 
of  the  popular  movie  queen  or  hero  are  reproduced  by  millions 
of  girls  and  boys  daily  throughout  the  country.  The  very 
fact  that  their  behavior  is  recognized  through  concrete  per- 
ception of  pictorial  representations  on  the  screen  while  fiction 
must  be  apprehended  through  abstract  word  symbols,  makes 
the  power  of  the  movie  in  suggesting  responses  much  greater 
than  that  of  fiction.  In  their  concreteness  of  imagery  largely 
lies  their  strength.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that 
movies  which  reen force  pictorial  suggestion  with  verbal  ex- 
planations and  condensations  are  most  successful.  This  is 
explained  on  the  principle  that  the  reenforcement  of  one  type 
of  sensory  perception  by  another  is  always  telling. 

Art  as  a  Means  of  Suggestion — What  has  been  said 
of  fiction  may  be  predicated  of  other  forms  of  art,  with  such 
modifications  of  statement  as  are  required  by  the  differences 
in  form  which  the  arts  take.  The  fine  arts  are  either  helpful 
or  harmful  to  social  ideals  and  character,  according  as  they  are 
used  for  constructive  social  or  anti-social  purposes.  The  fine 
arts  offer  us  models  for  rational  imitation,  but  popular  art  be- 
longs primarily  in  the  field  of  suggestion,  where  our  responses 
are  already  largely  conditioned  to  their  stimuli. 
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Art  is  one  of  the  great  major  fields  of  suggestion,  and  in 
this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from  science.  Art  must  above  all 
things  be  suggestive.  It  must  "release  the  imagination,"  we 
say.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  a  skillful  organization  of 
esthetic  stimuli  which  can  call  forth  a  vast  number  of  vaguely 
defined  and  emotional  responses.  Art  is  a  form  of  emotional 
catharsis  and  a  method  of  sublimation.  It  can  be  so  only  to 
the  degree  to  which  it  is  suggestive.  Only  when  the  esthetic 
stimuli  of  the  fine  arts  condition  effective  responses  in  us  do 
they  acquire  meaning  for  us ;  and  the  more  responses  these  ab- 
breviated stimuli  can  call  forth,  the  more  meaning  the  art  has 
for  us.  In  brief,  the  more  suggestive  the  esthetic  stimulus, 
the  more  effective  it  is  as  art.  The  responses  which  the  con- 
ventional artistic  stimuli  produce  are  limited  and  circumscribed 
by  laws,  rules,  habits,  and  customs.  To  the  man  with  an 
untutored  ear,  Beethoven  is  accepted  as  great  art,  not  because 
it  is  suggestive  to  him,  but  because  of  the  authority  of  critics. 
Jazz  may  seem  greater  art  to  him.  To  the  sophisticated  musi- 
cian, however,  the  works  of  Beethoven  are  a  never  ending 
source  of  suggested  responses,  and  jazz  has  only  a  crude  and 
insipid  emotional  significance. 

We  usually  judge  art  according  to  the  type  of  responses  it 
suggests.  If  these  are  vulgar,  we  rule  it  out  of  the  category 
of  legitimate  art  entirely.  Matthew  Arnold  gave  as  among 
the  criteria  of  true  poetry,  high  purpose  and  sublimity.  Legit- 
imate art  must  suggest  social  responses.  Greek  and  Gothic 
architecture,  truly  great  poetry  and  prose,  music,  painting, 
dancing,  statuary,  drama, — all  the  fine  arts,  in  fact — are 
agencies  of  social  control  by  virtue  of  their  power  of  sugges- 
tion. They  perform  a  great  social  function  as  such.  Legiti- 
mate art  exalts  because  it  affords  stimuli  for  social  behavior. 
It  is  inspirational  in  the  most  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Art  and  Science  Contrasted — Science,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  never  be  merely  vaguely  suggestive.  It  must  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  Both  the  stimulus  and  the  response  must 
always  be  sharply  and  clearly  defined.  Otherwise  confusion 
results;  responses  differ  each  time  the  experiment  is  performed 
or  the  observation  is  made,  and  no  generalizations  will  remain 
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constant.  The  artist  and  the  scientist  in  describing  or  repre- 
senting the  same  facts  frequently  produce  widely  different 
results.  The  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  nebulre,  etc.,  gave  rise 
to  a  system  of  mythology  to  the  early  Greeks,  who  were  in 
the  artistic  stage  of  thinking.  To  the  scientists,  they  are 
definite,  impersonal  organizations  of  elements  and  forces. 
The  only  abbreviation  of  stimuli  permissible  in  science  is  in 
the  form  of  language  symbols,  which  tend  to  become  definite 
and  quantitative;  and  these  must  be  standardized,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  produce  universally  identical  responses.  Art  may  use 
any  form  of  abbreviation  it  wishes,  provided  it  is  adequate 
to  produce  a  stimulating  response.  The  greater  the  diversity, 
the  less  the  standardization  of  the  response,  the  more  success- 
ful it  is  as  recreative  art.  The  swift  and  skillful  method  of 
art  is  often  contrasted  with  the  pedestrian  and  labored  method 
of  science.  The  artist  who  "sees  truths  intuitively"  in  his 
childish  conceit  often  laughs  at  the  scientist  who  plods  along 
diligently  examining  the  minutest  details. 

The  Educative  Significance  of  Art — Nevertheless,  the 
educative  value  of  art  has  been  overestimated.  It  is  an  easy 
means  of  transmitting  personality  values  and  of  inciting  to 
social  adaptation  within  the  range  of  its  possibilities,  but  the 
kind  of  values  and  the  types  of  personalities  which  it  can 
represent  are  relatively  simple  and  emotional  rather  than  com- 
plex or  abstract  and  intellectual.  The  symbolism  of  art  is 
comparatively  concrete.  In  the  non-literary  types  of  art  it  has 
almost  the  significance  of  gesture  representation  and  the  picturi- 
zation  of  the  facial  expression  of  the  emotions.  This  is  true 
in  pictures  of  groups  and  portraits  and  of  sculpture,  which  are 
apprehended  visually.  Dancing,  which  employs  the  kines- 
thetic as  well  as  the  visual  senses,  is  gesture,  not  merely  its 
representation.  Music  employs  emotional  holophrastic  sym- 
bols, which  are  primarily  to  be  interpreted  by  each  one  accord- 
ing to  his  own  mood  or  experience.  In  the  literary  arts  where 
verbal  symbols  are  used,  the  words  are  nearly  always  concrete. 
Nouns  and  verbs  and  adjectives  and  adverbs  are  more  frequent 
and  of  a  more  sensuous  quality  than  in  scientific  or  philosophic 
language.  The  imagery  evoked  by  the  hearing  or  reading  of 
literary  art  is  mainly  concrete  and  overt  rather  than  abstract 
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and  verbal.  Only  in  the  higher  forms  of  literary  art,  such  as 
philosophic  poetry  and  drama  and  essays,  which  are  obviously 
philosophic  material,  does  the  abstract  element  play  any  con- 
siderable role;  and  even  these  do  not  dispense  with  concrete 
imagery.  Only  the  meaning  is  abstract,  not  the  behavior  sym- 
bols through  which  the  meaning  is  expressed.  Even  essays,  if 
they  are  true  literary  art  as  this  term  is  usually  understood,  are 
built  around  the  description  or  hypothecation  of  relatively  con- 
crete behavior,  and  not  based  on  the  abstract  logic  of  principles, 
as  is  the  case  with  philosophy  and  science,  properly  speaking. 

Art  is  Relatively  Primitive — As  a  consequence  the 
types  of  models  which  may  be  set  up  by  art  for  imitation  are 
almost  as  concrete  as  those  which  one  meets  in  actual  human 
intercourse.  For  this  reason  art  is  within  the  mental  reach 
of  a  vast  number  of  imitators.  It  requires  but  little  training 
in  perception  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  kinesthetic  and  visual 
arts,  and  only  slightly  more  to  respond  to  the  emotional  urges 
of  music.  The  literary  arts,  however,  can  be  understood  only 
as  one  masters  the  language,  and  verbal  symbols  are  always 
in  a  measure  abstract.  The  use  of  concrete  nouns  and  other 
sensuous  verbal  material,  many  figures  of  speech,  rhythm,  etc., 
however,  keeps  lyric  poetry  pretty  close  to  the  plane  of  music. 
The  poetry  of  Walt  Whitman  and  some  of  the  modern  free 
verse  poets  introduced  a  more  abstract  and  intellectual  ele- 
ment into  poetry,  although  much  free  verse  is  a  sort  of  phrase 
punning  not  unlike  the  simpler  word  punning  and  is  conse- 
quently a  very  low  and  unintellectual  type  of  art.  Oratory, 
although  sometimes  used  to  carry  weighty  intellectual  content, 
is  in  its  ordinary  form  designed  to  appeal  to  the  emotions  rather 
than  to  the  intellect  and  is  closely  allied  to  poetry  in  its  im- 
agery and  technique. 

Children  can  get  much  personality  building  material  from 
the  simpler  forms  of  art  before  they  develop  the  power  of 
ai)preciating  the  more  abstract  literary  forms  of  art  and  philo- 
sophic and  scientific  writing.  The  use  of  art  as  a  means  to 
indirect  imitation  is  a  bridge  between  the  direct  imitation  of 
people  and  the  indirect  imitation  or  embodiment  of  character 
and  social  adjustment  values  expressed  through  intellectual 
symbols.     Art  belongs  ])rimarily  to  childhood  and  to  the  child- 
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hood  of  the  race.  If  it  continues  to  be  the  chief  cultural  in- 
terest of  adults  in  a  mature  civilization  it  is  so  because  either 
these  adults  are  on  a  low  cultural  level  (intellectually,  not 
necessarily  emotionally)  or  they  are  pursuing  art  from  recrea- 
tional motives  rather  than  as  a  means  to  personality  building. 
This  somewhat  archaic  significance  of  art  in  a  highly  devel- 
oped civilization  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  types  which 
are  meant  for  adult  appreciation  are  more  largely  traditional 
than  are  science  or  philosophy.  Only  the  unusual  or  more  or 
less  freakish  "modernist"  types  of  art  have  broken  with  the 
primitive  themes  and  technique  of  traditional  art  and  have 
attempted  to  become  intellectual.  But  they  do  not  attract  large 
numbers  of  followers.  Children's  art  keeps  up  to  date  because 
it  is  definitely  functional  as  a  means  of  personality  develop- 
ment. 

Art  and  Censorship — This  archaic  character  of  art  shows 
up  particularly  in  the  sex,  fighting,  fear,  food,  and  various 
other  types  of  appetitive  appeal  which  are  still  emphasized. 
Because  its  imagery  is  concrete  it  does  not  often  get  far  away 
from  nature,  and  sometimes  its  idealism  is  more  esthetic  than 
ethical  in  character.  The  fundamental  appetites  find  easier 
expression  in  the  concrete  symbolism  of  art  than  does  ethical 
idealism,  of  which  the  symbolism  is  comparatively  abstract. 
This  fact  tempts  to  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  simpler, 
and  sometimes  even  the  anti-social,  models  and  appeals  in  art. 
It  is  because  of  this  fact  that  censorship  or  some  other  form 
of  control  in  art  publication  has  been  demanded  by  those  who 
have  keener  ethical  appreciation.  While  often  this  censorship 
has  been  demanded  on  the  basis  of  partisan  or  biased  motives 
and  is  therefore  not  always  scientific  as  urged,  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  completely  laissez-faire  policy  can  be 
tolerated  in  art  any  more  than  in  industry  and  commerce,  fi- 
nance, government,  or  elsewhere.  But  the  control  of  art 
should  probably  be  confined  to  its  publication  rather  than  to 
its  individual  production.  The  same  sort  of  need  of  control 
has  always  been  recognized  in  connection  with  philosophic  and 
scientific  writing.  However,  control  is  less  necessary  here, 
because  usually  those  who  are  able  to  understand  a  philosophic 
or  scientific  composition  are  also  capable  of  criticizing  it.     If 
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every  one  were  given  a  sound  set  of  standards  by  which  he 
could  criticize  art,  there  would  be  less  need  for  external  censor- 
ship. If  every  one,  in  short,  were  able  to  judge  intelligently, 
the  anti-social  manifestations  in  art  would  tend  to  die  of  inani- 
tion. Also  the  scientific  and  philosophic  types  of  literary  pro- 
duction are  intellectual  and  do  not  ordinarily  release  strong  im- 
pulses to  overt  behavior,  while  art  is  emotional  and  has  strong 
impulsive  force.  Being  intellectual,  science  and  philosophy 
are  subject  to  logical  analysis.  Therefore  the  best  control  for 
them  would  probably  be  to  require  that  they  should  be  logically 
consistent  with  the  facts  which  they  propose  to  interpret. 

Art  as  Stimuli  for  Recreation — We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  recreational  value  or  significance  of  art.  It  is 
recreational  because  of  its  high  suggestive  power.  It  releases 
a  great  variety  of  responses  readily.  These  responses  may 
be  highly  fixed  and  conventional  or  they  may  be  random  and 
analogical  and  vaguely  emotional,  thus  leading  to  a  variety  of 
new  experiences.  We  usually  think  of  the  artist  as  preferring 
this  type  of  behavior,  disliking  to  be  tied  down  to  sameness  of 
experience  or  even  to  set  values  in  conduct.  The  artistic  tem- 
perament is  said  to  be  impatient  of  restraint  and  responsibility. 
But  this  attitude  is  not  characteristic  of  the  great  artist  in  all 
phases  of  his  behavior,  for  he  must  be  responsible  for  definite- 
ness  of  procedure  in  his  technique  and  for  lofty  conceptions  in 
his  themes,  if  he  is  truly  great.  But  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
strong  tendency  in  almost  every  one  to  escape  from  too  much 
reality  or  sense  of  responsibility  through  daydreaming  or  by 
letting  things  take  care  of  themselves,  through  the  enjoyment 
of  phantasy  or  fantastic  themes  in  art,  and  the  like.  The 
soulful  love  story,  wild  west  fiction,  melodrama,  and  sex 
appeal  in  art  generally,  represent  persistent,  if  very  crude 
and  simple,  attempts  to  get  away  from  reality  in  life.  There 
is  another  motive  in  art,  that  of  relaxing  and  letting  things  take 
their  course,  as  in  crying  or  laughing,  which  perhaps  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized.  Some  of  the  anarchic  music  of 
recent  times,  much  of  jazz  and  free  verse,  and  of  some  "mod- 
ernist" discordant  art,  is  apparently  of  this  type.  It  is  truly 
pathological,  as  is  hysterical  crying  or  laughter,  but,  like  them, 
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is  a  negative  form  of  catharsis  in  the  midst  of  an  overwrought 
and  too  complex  world  of  environmental  pressures. 

Summary — The  description  of  models  for  the  develop- 
ment of  personality  through  imitation  given  in  this  and  the 
preceding  chapters  has  been,  of  necessity,  an  ideal  or  genera- 
lized one.  No  child  actually  does  develop  through  all  of  these 
stages  of  model  imitation  in  a  uniform  manner.  Many,  in  fact, 
never  get  beyond  direct  and  immediate  personality  imitation. 
Many  skip  various  types  of  models.  Others  imitate  one  or  two 
types  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But,  in  general,  the  order 
of  development  is  one  of  (i)  direct  personality  imitation,  or 
the  personal  contact  stage,  (2)  the  indirect  or  ideal  personality 
imitation  stage  which  we  might  call  the  artistic  stage,  and 
finally  (3)  the  imitation  of  abstract  models,  or  the  scientific 
stage.  This  last  step  is  radically  different  from  the  preceding 
ones.  Relatively  few  people  ever  attain  to  it.  Most  people 
stop  in  personality  growth  at  earlier  stages  of  imitation,  and 
thereafter  rely  on  habit  or  self-imitation  for  future  adjust- 
ments. But  since  the  abstracted  or  scientific  model  is  of  in- 
creasing importance,  it  is  necessary  that  we  study  the  social 
function  it  performs  and  its  relation  to  the  other  types  o£ 
models.    This  we  shall  do  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  pathological  forms  of  development  in  personality  build- 
ing have  not  been  taken  up  in  this  study.  So-called  Qidipus 
complexes,  Electra  complexes,  inferiority  complexes,  distorted 
compensations,  repressions  and  conflicts  of  all  types,  etc.,  while 
of  great  importance  in  certain  cases,  are  not  the  normal  and 
usual  course  of  events,  at  least  in  the  exaggerated  forms  which 
these  names  indicate.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
these  pathological  manifestations  are  but  extreme  types  of 
normal  behavior,  and  that  normal  development  includes  them 
in  mild  degree. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

PERSONALITY  DEVELOPMENT  THROUGH 

THE  PROJECTIVE  IMITATION  AND 

ASSIMILATION   OF  PRINCIPLES 

AND   CONCEPTS 

Limitations  upon  Direct  Personality  Imitation — Use- 
ful as  personality  imitation  is  in  the  personality  build- 
ing process  it  has  certain  limitations  which  prevent  it  from 
being-  the  sole  method  by  which  we  get  our  adjustment  to 
society.  Its  concreteness  and  directness  are  entirely  in  its 
favor.  The  fact  that  models  are  always  present  in  direct  per- 
sonality imitation  is  also  decidedly  important,  especially  for  the 
young.  However,  here  also  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  direct  personality  imitation  as  an  exclusive 
method  of  personality  development.  The  type  of  model  which 
one  finds  through  actual  contact  may  easily  be  inferior  to  the 
type  which  one  may  discover  in  literature  and  the  other  fine 
arts.  That  is  why  in  literate  countries  the  education  of  the 
child  by  direct  imitation  of  adjacent  models  is  very  early 
supplemented  by  literary  and  artistic  instruction.  The  literary 
model,  especially  such  as  is  provided  in  well  selected  and  prop- 
erly prepared  biographies,  is  much  superior  to  the  adjacent 
models  with  whom  most  children  can  have  contact.  The  model 
in  fiction  may  be  even  more  perfect,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  in- 
ferior in  the  sense  of  reality  which  it  gives.  Also,  the  use  of 
ideal  and  idealized  personalities,  selected  from  biography  and 
fiction,  offers  a  greater  range  and  variety  of  models.  Finally, 
these  ideal  personalities  can  be  employed  as  the  need  for  them 
arises.  They  can  be  taken  up  or  left  off,  multiplied  and  in- 
tensified or  diminished  in  their  influence  upon  the  individual  in 
ways  which  are  not  so  easily  possible  for  real  and  adjacent  per- 
sonalities. Altogether,  although  not  for  all  purposes  or  in  all 
connections,  the  ideal  personality  is  superior  to  the  actual  per- 
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sonality  as  a  model  for  personality  imitation.  But  since  the 
newborn  infant  and  the  child  during  the  first  years  of  his 
life  cannot  read  or  understand  stories  of  model  behavior  he 
must  begin  his  personality  imitation  from  actual  people  who 
are  within  the  range  of  his  senses. 

Limitations  upon  the  Use  of  Historic  Models — Even 
the  ideal  personalities  are  not  adequate  as  models  for  the  com- 
pletest  development  of  personality  elaboration.  If  they  are 
taken  from  history  they  are  subject  to  the  limitations  of  actual 
growth  and  development.  No  man  is  perfect  in  character,  and 
much  less  is  he  equally  perfect  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  character 
development.  Yet,  in  biography  his  story  must  be  told  as  a 
whole.  Whatever  imperfections  or  irregularities  there  are  in 
his  personality  to  unfit  him  for  service  as  a  perfect  model  for 
imitation  can  be,  and  usually  are,  removed  by  the  selective  ac- 
tion of  an  admiring  public  or  biographer.  But,  besides  being 
sometimes  a  questionable  procedure,  this  selection  may  leave 
the  character  somewhat  negative  at  points  instead  of  well 
rounded  and  aggressive.  Another,  and  perhaps  a  greater,  diffi- 
culty in  ideal  personality  imitation  arises  from  the  fact  that  a 
historical  or  distant  personality,  however  adequate  it  may  have 
been  for  meeting  the  adjustment  demands  of  its  own  time 
and  circumstances,  may  not  equally  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
the  same  purposes  in  our  time  or  under  our  circumstances. 
For  instance,  we  would  scarcely  be  justified  in  selecting  George 
Washington  as  a  model  in  making  all  of  our  adjustments  to 
life  in  our  day,  however  adequate  his  behavior  was  for  his 
day  and  needs  and  for  those  with  whom  he  had  relationships. 
Some  of  his  views  would  seem  very  foreign  to  us.  We  per- 
haps should  be  more  democratic,  less  inclined  to  tolerate  slav- 
ery, more  skeptical  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  although  not 
more  honest  in  financial  matters,  nor  more  patriotic.  Each 
generation  and  each  environment  must  develop  in  large  meas- 
ure their  own  types  of  personality  and  their  own  models  for 
imitation.  But  the  great  historical  models,  by  a  certain  amount 
of  correction  and  supplementation  and  elaboration  in  the  proc- 
ess of  imitation,  can  be  used  as  models  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  ourselves. 

Litekaky  and  Otiticr  Models  Must  Be  Sutplemented 
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BY  Abstract  Principles — This  difficulty  as  to  time  and  place 
applies  with  less  cogency  to  current  literary  or  artistic  models. 
Our  artists,  if  they  are  persons  of  true  inspiration,  can  create 
models  wholly  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  even 
measurably  in  advance  of  it.  And  if  we  can  free  ourselves 
from  the  menace  of  the  commercialization  of  art  and  literature 
and  in  some  way  compensate  for  the  feeling  of  unreality  which 
attaches  to  fictional  art  of  any  sort,  models  of  this  type  should 
almost  perfectly  serve  our  purposes,  in  so  far  as  personality 
models  can  serve  that  end.  Literature  and  art  creations  of  the 
past  and  of  other  lands,  however,  are  open  to  much  the  same 
criticisms  as  are  biographical  personalities.  They  picture  types 
more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  our  own  needs.  This  fact  be- 
comes especially  apparent  when  we  are  asked  to  imitate  the  per- 
sonalities which  secured  a  strong  emotional  or  religious  sanc- 
tion in  earlier  ages.  Much  of  the  backwardness  of  China 
during  the  past  thousand  or  more  years  has  been  due  to  the 
imitation  of  the  thoughts  and  precepts  of  great  philosophers 
who  were  of  the  utmost  value  in  their  day,  but  whose  words  in 
new  times  come  to  be  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  chains  of 
custom  and  tradition  binding  their  followers  on  a  Procrustean 
bed  of  conformity.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imitation  of 
their  conduct  and  the  acceptance  of  their  wisdom  in  many  of 
its  aspects  gave  great  strength  to  character  and  stability  to 
their  collective  behavior. 

We  should  not  discard  the  imitation  of  historical  personali- 
ties and  the  assimilation  of  the  values  of  past  art  and  litera- 
ture, but  we  should  learn  to  modify  the  imitation  process  by  the 
utilization  of  logically  and  scientifically  determined  principles. 
We  should  study  the  collective  behavior  of  society  and  gener- 
alize from  it  abstract  principles  of  conduct,  and  learn  to  assim- 
ilate our  conduct  to  these  collective  ideas  in  addition  to  the  imi- 
tation of  personalities.  For  this  purpose  we  need  to  study 
history  and  contemporary  society,  as  well  as  biography  and 
fiction  and  art. 

Integrating  and  Idealizing  Collective  Behavior  as 
Models  and  Stimuli — History  as  personalities  acting  de- 
velops gradually  into  collective  behavior  in  which  the  concrete 
deeds  of  particular  men  tend  to  merge  into  abstract  processes 
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or  movements  which  seem  to  occur  more  or  less  in  general. 
It  is  not  that  men  drop  out  or  cease  to  function,  but  that  many 
men  acting  cooperatively  lose  their  separateness  when  viewed 
objectively  and  merge  their  personalities  into  events.  When 
the  child  advances  to  the  stage  of  development  that  he  can  see 
history  in  this  way,  the  trees  are  giving  way  to  the  forest, 
metaphorically  speaking.  In  early  childhood  he  is  so  near  to 
men  that  he  cannot  get  the  perspective  of  mankind,  because  the 
men  themselves  intervene.  But  as  he  grows  older  and  ob- 
jectifies and  symbolizes  his  experiences  more,  or  detaches  him- 
self from  his  contacts  for  the  sake  of  a  better  analysis,  he  at 
the  same  time  learns  to  see  men  collectively  and  to  see  their 
deeds  more  or  less  abstractly  and  somewhat  symbolically.  This 
is  the  personification  of  collective  behavior  to  which  we  re- 
ferred earlier.  He  probably  no  longer  visualizes  primarily  the 
progress  of  armed  hosts  across  Persian  plains  in  picturing 
the  conquests  of  Alexander,  or  sees  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment sitting  in  Independence  Hall,  although  such  visualiza- 
tion does  occur  and  is  important  for  a  concrete  understanding 
of  the  historical  events.  But  he  learns  to  think  of  these  and 
similar  things  largely  in  terms  of  symbols  or  verbally.  To  be 
sure  the  symbolic  representation  of  history  is  never  far  re- 
moved from  the  concrete  imagery  of  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  and  youth.  But  there  is  a  gradual  development  away 
from  the  separate  and  relatively  concrete  imagery  of  men  act- 
ing as  individuals  over  to  the  more  abstract  pictures  of  men 
acting  in  groups  or  cooperatively,  and  finally  to  the  point  of 
view  of  seeing  history  in  terms  of  verbal  symbols  and  as 
occurring  in  abstract  or  logical  processes.  At  this  last  stage, 
which  probably  rarely  comes  before  the  'teens  and  is  not  well 
developed  until  the  middle  or  late  'teens,  the  boy  and  girl  have 
come  to  see  integrated  sections  of  the  behavior  of  mankind 
instead  of  the  isolated,  or  even  the  collective,  behavior  of  indi- 
vidual men.  This  abstracting  of  the  processes  of  history, 
and  in  a  certain  degree  their  depersonalization,  is  effected  as 
a  method  of  comj)rehc'nding  more  of  history  at  a  single  glance 
than  can  be  grasped  when  it  is  viewed  in  all  its  personality 
details. 

AnVANTAGIiS     AND     DISADVANTAGES     OF     TTtSTORICAL     Ab- 
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STRACTION — In  learning  to  view  history  in  this  collective  or 
even  abstract  manner  there  are  both  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. It  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  perspective  of  the 
whole  of  human  history,  or  even  of  any  large  sections  of  it, 
can  be  obtained.  If  one  attempted  to  image  all  of  the  con- 
crete acts  of  behavior  of  all  of  the  men  participating  in  human 
events  he  would  never  be  able  to  encompass  intellectually  even 
a  small  portion  of  history.  The  synthetic  and  abstract  integra- 
tion of  historical  processes,  by  which  they  are  conditioned  to 
symbols  and  thus  unified  in  consciousness,  is  necessary  as  a 
means  of  comprehending  and  comparing  the  whole.  In  this 
way  the  student  gradually  learns  to  concentrate  the  essence  of 
historical  behavior  until  at  last  he  can  see  it  in  perspective. 
Such  abstraction  and  condensation  have  their  uses  for  pur- 
poses of  comparing  and  measuring  social  processes,  but  they 
are  the  work  of  the  scientist  rather  than  of  the  child. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  abstraction  in  history  is  that  it  re- 
moves the  concrete  imagery  of  the  details  which  serve  as  strong 
stimuli  to  arouse  lagging  impulses  to  imitation.  Even  the 
imagery  of  collective  behavior  in  history,  which  is  semi-sym- 
bolic in  character,  has  not  the  driving  power  as  model  which 
inheres  in  the  concrete  deeds  of  individual  men,  who  can  be 
seen  in  all  the  vividness  of  the  emotional  expression  which  ac- 
companies their  behavior  and  who  can  be  idealized  into  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  renders  them  the  most  desirable 
models  for  imitation.  Imagery  dealing  with  collectivities  must 
dispense  with  the  dynamic  and  exciting  quality  of  emotional 
expression  to  just  that  degree  in  which  it  dispenses  with  per- 
sonality, and  this  may  be  in  any  degree  from  the  most  con- 
crete to  the  most  abstract  representation  of  historical  events. 

The  Urge  for  Identification  with  Historical  Move- 
ments— The  desire  of  the  youth  to  identify  himself  with  the 
movements  of  history  continues  to  be  strong,  even  after  the 
concrete  personalities  are  in  considerable  degree  merged  into 
the  collective  historical  process.  This  desire  is  maintained  as 
the  result  of  conditioning  his  responses  to  the  symbols  and 
part  symbols  through  which  the  concrete  historical  events  are 
abstracted  and  integrated.  He  grasps  the  process  of  collective 
behavior,  in  the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present,  as  was  shown 
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in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  this  understanding  and  recognition 
of  others  behaving  collectively  is  in  large  degree  the  result  of 
having  previously  recognized  or  perceived  his  own  participa- 
tion in  the  behavior  of  the  group.  In  this  way  all  group  or 
collective  behavior  has  some  power,  either  directly  or  by  an- 
alogy, to  condition  his  sympathetic  and  overt  responses  and 
thus  to  impel  him  to  act  in  a  similar  manner  or  to  merge  him- 
self in  the  collective  movement  or  process  in  the  way  in  which 
his  symbolization  of  the  process  of  history,  or  of  contemporary 
affairs,  has  merged  and  consolidated  other  personalities  and 
their  behavior. 

The  normal  urge  of  the  child,  in  reading  history,  is  to  be 
like  the  great  heroes  of  history,  to  act  as  they  have  acted,  to 
be  the  subject  of  their  grand  emotions  and  the  emulator  of 
their  great  deeds.  That  of  the  youth  is  to  identify  himself 
with,  to  merge  himself  in,  the  great  cause,  to  be  a  part  of 
the  movement.  The  difiference  of  interest  and  motivation  is 
dependent  upon  a  growth  in  the  personality  of  the  youth 
himself.  With  this  growth  of  his  power  to  understand  human 
events  collectively  and  abstractly,  his  own  self  and  social  con- 
sciousness have  become  increasingly  abstracted  and  he  as  a 
concrete  highly  individual  personality  begins  to  merge  himself 
into  the  collective  whole.  Consequently  his  desires  for  imita- 
tion and  self-realization  are  correspondingly  transformed  from 
the  individual  to  the  collective  goals. 

Generalization  and  Projection  as  Methods  of  Per- 
sonality Development  and  Socialization — the  Nature 
OF  Generalization — This  analysis  of  historical  collective  be- 
havior and  the  recognition  of  our  proper  function  in  connec- 
tion with  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  a  generalization  of  the  con- 
crete relationships  involved.  From  the  study  and  the  integra- 
tion of  history  and  of  contemporary  society  into  processes  or 
movements  we  come  to  view  people  acting  collectively  and  our 
own  or  another  person's  behavior  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  as  a  unit.  Since  we  cannot  image  the  whole  of  such 
behavior  in  detail  it  is  necessary  to  abstract  or  foreshorten 
it  and  to  state  it  symbolically.  Tf  this  symbolical  and  fore- 
shortened statement  of  individual  and  collective  behavior  is 
carried   to   the   point   of    condensation   at    which    it   becomes 
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highly  abstract  and  wholly  symbolical,  instead  of  concretely 
descriptive,  we  call  this  statement  a  generalization.  By  gen- 
eralization we  mean  simply  that  we  have  compressed  a 
vast  number  of  concrete  types  of  behavior  into  a  few  all- 
inclusive  verbal  symbols  of  those  responses  and  stimuli  and 
of  the  conditioned  relationships  existing  between  them.  The 
generalization  must  contain  not  only  the  symbolic  condensation 
of  the  concrete  stimuli  and  responses,  but  also  the  symbolical 
statement  of  the  relationship  existing  between  these  two  types 
of  symbols  as  analogous  and  equivalent  to  the  conditioned  re- 
lationships which  exist  or  existed  between  the  original  con- 
crete constituent  stimuli  and  responses.  In  other  words,  a 
true  generalization  must  be  a  logical  symbolic  statement  of  re- 
lationships and  of  the  objects  related.  We  saw  in  an  earlier 
chapter  that  the  essence  of  logic  is  the  statement  of  the  ex- 
pected or  stereotyped  relationship  between  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse. 

Relative  Degrees  of  Generalization  in  Science,  Phi- 
losophy, AND  Art — In  concrete  descriptive  art  or  science  the 
statement  of  the  relationship  between  stimulus  and  response 
is  a  mere  perceptual  description  of  what  happens  as  perceived 
more  or  less  directly  through  the  senses.  But  in  the  more  ab- 
stract forms  of  art,  philosophy,  and  science,  where  there  is  no 
longer  time  for  a  complete  or  even  very  considerable  detailed 
description  of  stimuli  and  responses  and  of  their  relationships 
and  these  have  to  be  symbolized  as  described  above,  the  logical 
statement  of  relationship  is  transferred  to  the  symbols  of 
stimuli  and  responses.  Thus  symbols  of  stimuli  become  log- 
ically or  verbally  associated  with  symbols  of  responses,  or  we 
might  say  that  response  symbols  are  conditioned  by  or  stand 
for  stimuli  symbols  and  this  relationship  must  be  described 
or  indicated  in  any  production  of  art  or  science.  This  state- 
ment is  logic  in  the  conventional  sense.  And  the  kind  of  logic 
which  obtains  depends  upon  the  kind  of  relationship  expressed 
between  the  two  types  of  symbols.  A  quantitative  generalized 
statement  increasingly  characterizes  science ;  a  qualitative  state- 
ment belongs  ordinarily  to  philosophy  and  the  higher  forms  of 
art;  while  a  very  vague  statement,  or  no  definite  generaliza- 
tion, of  relationships  puts  the  integration  of  the   symbolized 
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processes  into  the  category  of  the  more  emotional  arts  or  even 
the  field  of  irrational  behavior.  Science  and  philosophy  and 
the  higher  forms  of  art,  which  are  literary  rather  than  pic- 
torial and  plastic,  can  make  use  of  verbal  symbols  only,  and 
science  adopts  even  highly,  specialized  verbal  symbols  for  its 
highly  quantitative  logical  statements.  The  non-literary  arts 
use  other  symbols  of  stimuli  and  responses,  such  as  ho- 
lophrases  in  music  and  analogues  of  the  gesture  and  emotional 
expression  in  painting  and  sculpture.  In  architecture  still 
forms  of  visual  representation  are  employed  which  are  even 
lower  in  abstracting  power  than  those  symbols  used  in  paint- 
ing and  sculpture. 

The  Tendency  Toward  Abstract  Generalization  in 
THE  Arts — No  great  degree  of  abstract  symbolization  has  yet 
been  obtained  in  the  non-literary  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
although  the  recent  modernist  movement  in  art  is  definitely  in 
this  direction.  Formal  design  has  always  stereotyped  natural 
models,  but  only  in  simpler  forms.  The  representation  of  bod- 
ies in  cubist  or  other  geometrical  patterns  and  the  tendency  to 
symbolize  and  stereotype  the  organs  and  parts  of  the  body  in- 
stead of  painting  or  sculpturing  them  realistically  appears  to 
be  a  movement,  purposive  or  otherwise,  in  the  direction  of  ab- 
stracting and  generalizing  communication  through  art.  The 
body  so  represented  ceases  to  be  some  particular  body  and  be- 
comes any  body  under  typical  circumstances.  That  is,  the  cir- 
cumstances which  condition  the  personality  rather  than  the  per- 
sonality itself  tend  to  be  symbolized  in  such  art.  In  the  same 
way  landscape  painting  gets  farther  away  from  the  particularis- 
tic and  photographic  and  is  abstracted  or  generalized  into  types 
by  means  of  symbolic  or  stereotyped  symbols.  In  music  also 
there  has  been  this  movement  away  from  the  reproduction  of 
concrete  specific  tones  heard  in  nature  to  symbolic  tones  and 
phrases  which  generalize  emotional  attitudes.  Thus  the  ho- 
lophrases  are  broken  up  in  a  measure  and  the  old  method  of 
allowing  each  one  to  read  whatever  meaning  he  pleased  into 
the  rendition  as  he  heard  it  is  giving  way  to  training  in  the 
technique  of  recognizing  the  conventionalized  symbols,  with 
the  result  that  all  who  understand  the  new  conventionalized 
language  of  music  will  resi)ond  to  much  the  same  thing.     In 
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such  intellectualizing  or  abstracting  and  generalizing  of  the 
language  of  music  there  is  no  longer  the  opportunity  to  revel 
freely  in  the  vague  and  random  suggestive  power  of  natural 
tones  harmoniously  and  melodiously  organized.  In  fact  no 
one  without  training  in  the  conventional  language  of  classical 
music  can  recognize  its  intended  meaning  any  more  than  any 
one  untrained  in  the  language  of  science  or  philosophy  or  of 
literary  art  could  understand  those  productions  without  special 
training.  By  such  processes  of  abstraction  and  conventionali- 
zation and  generalization  of  symbols,  literacy  threatens  to  be 
introduced  into  all  forms  of  art  as  a  preliminary  to  its  appre- 
ciation, just  as  it  has  already  been  introduced  into  the  literary 
arts,  philosophy  or  metaphysics,  and  science. 

The  generalization,  therefore,  is  an  organization  of  the  sym- 
bols of  stimuli  and  responses  with  a  stated  or  indicated  rela- 
tionship between  the  symbols  of  the  stimuli  and  those  of  the 
responses.  Art  of  the  concrete  kind,  that  which  has  not  yet 
had  its  language  abstracted  and  stereotyped  into  general  or  syn- 
thetic symbols,  does  not  generalize  relationships.  It  only  de- 
scribes them  by  more  or  less  direct  reproductions  or  descrip- 
tive symbolizations  of  the  original  experiences,  as  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  figures  m  attitudes  towards  each  other  in  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  the  drama,  or  in  the  reproduction  of  sounds, 
tones,  and  pitch  in  music.  The  newer  or  modernistic  tenden- 
cies in  art,  if  realized,  may  make  such  generalization  possible. 
In  music  there  is  more  opportunity  for  generalization  than  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  possibly  dramatic  representation. 

In  literary  art  this  generalization  has  advanced  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  especially  in  the  allegorical  poetry  and  the 
novel  and  in  the  morality  plays  which  served  the  function  of 
presenting  general  social  and  ethical  truths  before  the  day  of 
popular  philosophic  and  scientific  writing.  In  such  literary 
generalization  through  art  the  concrete  personalities  and  social 
situations  were,  of  course,  retained,  but  these  personalities  were 
stereotyped  and  given  general  values,  so  that  their  behavior 
had  a  collective  or  social  and  general  ethical  significance  which 
is  largely  or  wholly  wanting  in  most  modern  fiction,  drama, 
and  poetry.  Such  literature  was  allegorical  rather  than  con- 
cretely descriptive  in  character.     Even  as   late  as   Fielding's 
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Tom  Jones,  the  characters  were  named  according  to  their  per- 
sonaUty  types.  Bunyan's  Pilgrini's  Progress  was  written  in- 
tentionally for  allegorical  or  character  teaching  purposes,  and 
the  characters  are  named  on  purpose  to  symbolize  their  virtues 
or  vices.  In  fact  they  are  little  more  than  virtues  and  vices 
speaking  and  acting  out  their  parts  as  in  the  old  morality  plays. 

The  Reaction  Against  Abstract  Generalization  in 
THE  Literary  Arts — The  depersonalization  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  literary  art  in  recent  times,  the  return  to  concrete  and 
specific  representation  instead  of  the  general  and  allegorical,  has 
occurred  primarily  because  other  methods  of  teaching  abstract 
lessons  have  been  developed  as  the  result  of  an  increasing  liter- 
acy. Literary  art  has,  as  a  consequence,  retired  from  the 
function  of  moralizing  to  occupy  itself  almost  wholly  with  the 
esthetic  and  to  serve  the  function  of  affording  amusement  and 
recreation.  Whether  it  will  again  move  back  in  the  other  di- 
rection, as  we  have  shown  the  pre-literar\'  forms  of  art,  at 
least  in  the  hands  of  the  more  philosophic  artists,  are  now 
tending  to  do,  is  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  literary 
art  dropped  the  moralizing  function  and  retired  almost  wholly 
into  the  esthetic  and  recreative,  is  that  it  has  come  to  be  so 
highly  commercialized  in  the  last  few  centuries  with  the  growth 
of  literacy  in  the  population  at  large  and  has  been  reduced  al- 
most wholly  to  the  function  of  providing  amusement  rather 
than  instruction.  An  analogous  reaction  against  abstract  gen- 
eralizing tendencies  in  music  is  to  be  found  in  the  more  recent 
substitution  of  jazz  for  classical  music.  Jazz  music  is  commer- 
cialized and  serves  the  function  of  amusement  and  recreation. 
In  minor  ways  vaguely  suggestive  free  verse  and  the  vivid  em- 
phasis of  color  in  painting  (as  distinguished  from  stereotyped 
conventionalized  forms  of  these  arts)  represent  the  same  de- 
generalizing  tendencies. 

The  Preeminence  of  Science  and  Philosophy  as 
Methods  of  Generalizing  Behavior — The  completer  sym- 
bolization  and  abstraction  of  behavior  processes  in  philosophy 
and  science  render  them  much  better  equipped  for  purposes  of 
generalizing  behavior  than  is  literary  art  or  any  of  the  other 
more  primitive  forms  of  art.  Personalities  and  concrete  col- 
lective relationshi[)s  still   remain  as  the  center  of  interest  in 
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literary  art,  especially  in  fiction  and  the  drama.  But  in  philoso- 
phy and  science  they  are  incidental  and  illustrative,  if  they  re- 
main at  all.  For  the  most  part  they  drop  out  and  abstract  sym- 
bols condensing  behavior  replace  them  as  their  representatives. 
It  is  the  logic  of  these  symbols  which  constitutes  the  general- 
ized content  of  philosophy  and  science.  The  use  of  the  gener- 
alization is  to  be  found  in  its  capacity  to  summarize  or  con- 
dense a  vast  number  of  concrete  personalities  and  individual 
or  collective  behavior  relationships  under  its  symbolical  formu- 
lation or  logical  language  organization.  These  symbolical  gen- 
eralizations can  be  used  in  the  control  of  actual  concrete  behav- 
ior organization  and  in  the  building  up  of  the  individual's  char- 
acter and  in  assisting  him  to  find  his  place  in  the  social  organi- 
zation by  a  process  of  retranslation  of  the  abstract  condensed 
behavior  symbols  back  into  concrete  responses.  In  logic  this 
process  is  known  as  deduction.  The  function  of  the  individual 
instance — in  this  case,  the  functioning  of  the  concrete  person- 
ality or  of  the  collective  organization  or  group — is  deduced 
from  the  abstract  statement  as  a  whole.  The  collective  gener- 
alization is  normally  integrated  through  induction,  unless  it  is 
a  corollary  of  a  more  inclusive  generalization.  But  the  loca- 
tion of  the  concrete  instance  is  found  by  deduction.  The  sev- 
eral sciences  are  systems  of  such  inductive  integrations  of  con- 
crete phenomena  which  have  been  symbolized.  The  social  sci- 
ences are  integrations  of  those  symbolized  behavior  phenomena 
which  apply  to  human  association. 

The  Projection  of  Generalizations  into  the  Future 
FOR  Purposes  of  Control — The  social  generalization  is  in- 
tegrated from  a  study  of  the  data  of  history  or  of  contempo- 
rary society.  It  symbolizes  and  synthesizes  the  past  and  the 
present.  It  can  become  useful  for  the  control  of  behavior  in 
the  future  only  by  a  process  of  projection.  In  so  far  as  pos- 
sible we  plot  tendencies  and  discount  present  relationships  in 
the  light  of  these  projected  tendencies.  By  accumulating  data 
with  regard  to  tendencies  we  are  able  frequently  to  predict 
pretty  accurately  the  future  situation  in  any  field  of  phenomena 
with  which  we  are  closely  familiar  and  in  which  changes  are 
not  irregular.  We  are  the  more  able  to  do  this  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  our  familiarity   with  the  field   and  the  degree  to 
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whlcli  we  have  formulated  abstract  generalizations  in  it.  The 
method  of  projection  is  essentially,  with  the  exception  of  mak- 
ing the  allowances  here  indicated,  simply  that  of  changing  our 
viewpoint  from  the  past  to  the  future.  In  astronomy  we  have 
attained  such  facility  in  generalizing  relationships  and  tenden- 
cies that  we  can  predict  the  movements  of  solar  bodies  for  mil- 
lennia of  years  ahead.  Our  power  of  projecting  human  phe- 
nomena is  as  yet  much  less  complete. 

Projective  Generalizations  by  the  Artist  and  Scien- 
tist Compared — It  is  the  scientist  who  pushes  his  understand- 
ing by  analysis  and  synthesis  far  out  into  the  realm  of  the 
unknown  and  brings  new  worlds  of  facts  into  view  and  meas- 
ures them  for  us,  that  is,  conditions  our  responses  to  them  in 
a  definite  and  dependable  way.  When  the  poet  or  the  Utopist 
prophesies  a  new  world  or  grasps  a  truth  far  in  advance  of  ex- 
isting scientific  verification,  he  is  working  projectively  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner  as  the  scientist,  but  much  less  accurately 
and  dependably.  The  one,  we  say,  is  inspired,  while  the  other 
is  employing  rational  methods  of  projective  thinking.  But  if 
we  should  count  the  number  of  failures  of  projections  which 
are  made  in  the  form  of  artistic  inspiration,  instead  of  remem- 
bering only  the  successful  prophecies,  as  is  our  habit,  we  should 
in  all  probability  think  less  of  the  inspirational  method  than 
some  of  us  do".  Science  anchors  us  to  our  world  with  condi- 
tioned responses  which  are  accurate  and  capable  of  being  re- 
I)eated  indefinitely,  at  least  until  our  environing  conditions 
change.  It  does  not  carry  us  so  far  on  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, but  our  travel  through  lower  altitudes  is  safer,  and  in  the 
end  we  go  farther  and  are  able  to  inhabit  or  possess  the  conti- 
nents of  thought  and  behavior  which  we  discover. 

However,  the  higher  and  more  abstract  phases  of  scientific 
generalization  are  not  wholly  unlike  the  methods  of  artistic  in- 
spiration. All  imagination,  artistic  or  scientific,  is  essentially 
of  the  same  pattern.  The  differences  are  primarily  in  the  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness  of  procedure  and  in  the  degree  to  which 
our  progress  in  making  judgments,  that  is,  in  the  recondition- 
ing of  abstract  and  abbreviated  responses  to  symbolic  stimuli, 
is  checked  up  and  verified.  Art,  like  science,  extends  from  the 
concrete  and  pcrcci)tual  into  the  abstract  and  conceptual.     The 
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abstract  and  esoteric  forms  of  art  deal  almost  wholly  with  the 
presentation  of  abstract  symbolic  stimuli,  which  are  to  call 
forth  abbreviated,  mainly  internal  conscious  and  subconscious, 
responses  in  the  individual.  These  internal  responses  or  con- 
cepts may  later  be  translated  back  through  the  series  of  condi- 
tioned responses  into  overt  adjustment  behavior  in  a  concrete 
social  situation.  Science  also  consists  in  the  presentation  of 
abstract  symbolic  stimuli  whose  function  it  is  to  release  re- 
sponses of  an  abbreviated  and  internal  character,  which  may 
ultimately  in  the  same  way  be  translated  back  into  overt  ad- 
justment responses.  But  the  release  of  responses  by  the  art 
symbols  is  frequently  by  means  of  vague  analogy,  with  the 
result  that  the  adjustments  made  on  such  a  basis,  either  in 
theory  (that  is,  in  the  organization  of  thought)  or  in  overt 
total  adjustment  responses,  are  not  so  dependable  nor  so  fruit- 
ful of  practical  results  as  are  those  released  by  carefully  meas- 
ured scientific  symbolic  stimuli.  The  method  of  the  one  is 
relatively  impressionistic  and  qualitative;  that  of  the  other  is 
normally  highly  quantitative.  But  when  science  ventures  into 
realms  of  reconditioning  abstract  or  abbreviated  psychic  re- 
sponse's to  newly  symbolized  stimuli  complexes,  it  also,  like 
art,  suffers  from  the  lack  of  perfectly  accurate  definition  or 
abstract  recognition  of  stimuli.  As  a  result,  science,  in  these 
farther  speculative  outreaches  of  generalization,  often  ventures 
into  unverified  conclusions  or  prophecies  not  unlike  those  of 
the  poet.  In  this  respect  science  becomes  a  higher  and  more 
abstract  phase  of  speculative  art  or  philosophy. 

The  Relations  of  Science  and  Philosophy  as  Methods 
OF  Generalizing  Social  Behavior — Science  in  this  phase 
of  generalization  is  really  a  phase  of  philosophy,  as  it  was 
originally,  or  metaphysics.  Philosophy  is  a  higher  form  of 
literary  art,  attempting  always  to  reach  out  in  the  organization 
of  symbolic  stimuli  to  condition  abstract  or  hypothetical 
thought  responses  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  verification  by 
quantitative  measurement.  It  represents  the  attempt  of  man 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  world  in  advance  of  his  power  to 
measure  it  and  analyze  it  quantitatively.  He  uses  art  in  its 
abstract  forms  for  the  same  purpose,  although  originally  art, 
like  all  forms  of  representation,  was  used  for  purposes  of  re- 
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call  rather  than  of  projection.  Concrete  art  restores  sensory- 
experience,  perceptions,  emotions.  But  abstract  art  helps  to 
project  behavior  into  the  future  or  the  unknown  and  thus 
widens  the  limits  of  our  world  and  deepens  the  development 
of  our  characters.  In  its  lighter  forms,  especially  in  poetry 
and  prophecy  (which  is  never  very  far  removed  from  the  ex- 
altation of  poetry),  and  in  the  drama,  which  is  sometimes  pro- 
phetic, the  projection  of  art  into  new  integrations  of  experi- 
ence is  likely  to  be  recognized  as  largely  fanciful.  Hence  the 
coming  of  an  abstract  philosophy  as  the  supreme  method  of 
projective  art  in  the  human  attempt  to  subject  written  and 
spoken  artistic  discourse  to  the  strictest  rules  of  measurement 
or  of  logic  known  to  the  artist-thinker.  We  may,  therefore, 
define  philosophy  as  logically  corrected  or  tested  literary  art, 
just  as  science  is  philosophy  or  metaphysics  tested  and  cor- 
rected by  quantitative  measurement  or  mathematical  logic. 
Science  verifies  or  rejects  the  hypotheses  of  its  own  or  less 
rigorous  thinkers  by  applying  definite  measurements  to  the 
conditioned  relationships  between  the  stimuli  (symbolic  or  con- 
crete) and  the  responses  (al:)stract  and  psychic  or  overt). 

Philosophy  is  always  occupying  this  middle  ground  between 
art  and  science,  taking  suggestions  from  both  and  evacuating 
intellectual  territory  to  science  as  rapidly  as  the  latter  is  able 
to  develop  new  measuring  apparatus  and  methods  with  which 
to  test  the  dependability  and  accuracy  of  the  predicated  rela- 
tionships between  stimuli  and  conditioned  responses.  What 
was  largely  the  territory  of  philosophy  in  the  time  of  vSocrates 
and  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  now  mainly  the  province  of  science. 
At  that  time  there  w^as  not  much  science  because  there  were  but 
few  methods  and  means  of  cjuantitative  measurement  and  gen- 
eralization. What  methods  of  measurement  there  were  in  ex- 
istence were  applical^le  primarily  to  the  physical  sciences,  what 
we  now  call  physics,  astronomy,  land  measurement,  and  the 
like.  The  biological,  psychological,  and  social  sciences  were 
almost  wholly  philosophic  in  character.  The  methods  of  meas- 
urement and  generalization  used  in  these,  and  indeed  largely 
in  the  realm  of  the  physical  or  natural  philosophies  as  well, 
were  those  of  descriptive  or  fjualitative  logic.  Socrates  and 
Plato  called  it  the  dialectic  method.     Aristotle  improved  upon 
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it  by  systematizing  it  into  the  syllogism.  The  only  other  test- 
ing method  available  was  that  of  concrete  verification  by  obser- 
vation of  sensory  phenomena.  Such  verification  v^as  largely  at 
random  and  was  hopelessly  inaccurate  in  all  except  the  simplest 
phenomena.  And  even  in  matters  connected  with  these  the 
direct  and  unchecked  evidences  of  the  senses  could  not  always 
be  trusted,  as  we  know  from  our  present-day  studies  of  the 
psychology  of  testimony.  To  rectify  this  last  difficulty  Roger 
Bacon  attempted  to  defend  and  extend  laboratory  or  experi- 
mental procedure,  as  a  method  of  checking  up  on  the  evidences 
of  the  senses  and  general  speculation  or  "intuition."  Yet  even 
he  believed  that  the  chief  source  of  truth  was  in  speculative 
thinking  or  intuition,  the  philosophic  method.  It  was  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  that  statistical  methods,  in  the  hands  of 
Ouetelet,  Le  Play,  and  others,  reached  that  point  of  develop- 
ment which  permitted  the  utilization  of  quantitative  checks  or 
tests  in  the  generalizing  of  complex  and  abstract  phenomena. 

The  Relations  of  Philosophy  and  Art  as  Methods  of 
Generalizing  Behavior — Before  the  coming  of  philosophy 
as  a  method  of  projecting  generalizations  of  collective  behav- 
ior, art  had  attempted  to  perform  this  function.  The  epic 
poetry  of  Homer  and  the  odes  of  other  poets  and  the  Greek 
drama,  such  as  the  more  highly  perfected  works  of  ^schylus, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes,  and  even  the  literary 
historical  works  of  Thucydides,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon, 
are  good  examples  of  the  utilization  of  the  higher  forms  of 
literary  art  for  purposes  of  presenting  abstract  situations  and 
principles  of  behavior  for  the  imitation  of  the  youth  and  citi- 
zens or  to  inspire  the  mergence  of  the  self  in  the  collective 
behavior  or  movements  thus  held  up  to  praise.  Those  who 
have  regarded  the  Greek  civilization  as  the  highest  yet  reached 
by  man  have  been  chiefly  literary  men.  They  are  correct  in 
their  judgment  in  one  respect.  The  Greeks  did  succeed  in  mak- 
ing the  most  highly  perfected  presentation  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  human  existence  in  the  form  of  literary  art,  especially 
the  drama.  But  they  are  in  error  in  not  recognizing  that 
presentations  of  those  problems  involving  much  more  detailed 
insight  and  accurate  measurement  of  the  factors  concerned 
have  since  been  made  in  scientific  and  philosophic  form.     Such 
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semi-abstract  and  semi-philosophic  literary  presentations  of  the 
great  moral  and  social  issues  for  public  consideration  and  emu- 
lation are  still  to  be  found  in  the  more  abstract  forms  of  our 
artistic  literature,  but  they  have  never  again  attained  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  they  reached  among  the  Greeks.  This 
fact  is  not  due  to  a  decline  in  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect, 
as  many  writers  have  supposed,  but  to  an  improvement  in 
language  integration  or  communication.  Philosophy  learned 
to  do  the  same  tasks  better  than  art  immediately  after  the 
Periclean  age,  and  since  that  day  philosophy  has  largely  taken 
the  place  of  art  in  the  performance  of  the  function  of  general- 
izing human  behavior  concepts  for  purposes  of  social  control. 
Philosophy,  which  reigned  supreme  in  this  respect  throughout 
late  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  has  since  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury been  giving  way  to  the  method  of  science.  Out  of  this 
change  to  the  scientific  method  of  testing  and  reconditioning 
and  generalizing  behavior  in  collective  and  social  situations 
have  come  the  social  sciences  which  are  now  so  rapidly  de- 
veloping. 

The  Effect  of  the  Displacement  of  Philosophy  by 
Science  upon  Social  and  Ethical  Standards — Many  be- 
wail this  giving  way  of  philosophy  before  the  social  sciences 
as  a  method  of  dealing  with  social  adjustment  problems  and 
believe  that  it  indicates  a  weakening  of  sincerity  and  idealism. 
They  forget  that  with  the  work  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
experimentalists  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  of  the  biological  and  psychological  experimenters 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  metaphysics  was  driven  out  of  the 
territory  which  is  now  occui)ied  by  the  sciences  of  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology.  In  each  instance  of  dis- 
placement the  same  cry  of  the  decay  of  morals  and  religion, 
of  sincerity  and  idealism,  was  raised.  The  philosophers  and 
theologians  did  not  realize  that  these  very  systems  of  values 
were  being  strengthened  by  the  substitution  of  accurate  meth- 
ods of  measuring  such  values  for  the  old  inaccurate  and 
traditional  methods.  The  struggle  of  philosophy  and  theology 
against  the  scientific  norms  and  methods  in  biology  and  psy- 
chology has  come  down  to  our  day,  and  now  their  fight  is 
against  sociology  and  social  psychology.     P>ut  as  these  subjects 
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adopt  scientific  methods  and  tests  they  will  vindicate  themselves 
because  of  the  superior  results  which  they  will  offer  in  the  fields 
of  character  building  and  progressive  social  organization. 

The  Attitude  of  the  Schools  Towards  the  Newer 
Emphasis  upon  Scientific  Social  Generalization — The 
schools  and  the  universities,  however,  are  still  organized 
largely  from  the  older  educational  viewpoints  in  so  far  as  the 
inclusion  of  material  for  character  training  in  their  curricula 
is  concerned.  The  subject  of  artistic  literature,  in  the  form  of 
poetry,  the  novel,  and  the  drama,  still  receives  more  attention 
and  detailed  exposition  than  the  social  and  ethical  sciences. 
The  social  sciences,  except  in  the  form  of  history,  which  is  now 
only  in  transition  from  an  art  to  a  science  content,  are  given 
very  little  attention  in  schools  below  the  grade  of  universities. 
And  that  portion  of  the  social  sciences  which  is  most  fully 
treated  in  the  universities  is  the  part  which  aids  in  the  estab- 
lishment or  conduct  of  commercial  enterprises  and  the  practical 
administration  of  governmental  units.  The  part  of  social  sci- 
ence which  can  be  of  use  in  the  direct  processes  of  character 
formation  and  in  directing  the  cooperation  of  the  individual 
with  the  collective  organization  of  society  is  still  largely,  but 
not  wholly,  neglected  even  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  artistic  literature  and  history  and 
language  occupy  from  three-fifths  to  three- fourths  of  the  time 
in  our  high  schools  and  perhaps  half  of  the  time  of  students  in 
the  universities.  Whole  courses  are  given  over  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  artistic  writings  of  one  man  or  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  types  of  literary  production  in  a  limited  period 
of  a  single  people's  history.  The  political  history  of  peoples, 
presented  largely  as  literary  narrative  with  little  or  no  attempt 
to  trace  the  development  of  scientific  methods  or  the  growth 
of  individual  or  social  values  in  the  control  of  civilization,  still 
receives  voluminous  treatment  by  periods  or  movements.  Yet 
it  is  rare  to  find  such  presentations  of  the  social  or  other 
sciences  by  brief  epochs  or  by  individual  thinkers  or  move- 
ments. As  yet  the  universities  do  not  find  money,  nor  students 
the  time,  for  the  encouragement  of  such  detailed  analyses.  The 
students  themselves  are  more  interested  in  the  vague  suggestion 
materials  of  the  literary  and  artistic  subjects,  where  relatively 
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uncontrolled  imagination  can  still  play  at  will  and  where  the 
emotions  have  a  chance  for  exercise,  than  they  are  in  the  more 
rigorous  logical  and  quantitative  analyses  and  critical  exami- 
nation of  the  abstract  concepts  and  generalizations  of  the  sci- 
ences. Also,  those  who  administer  the  universities  and  the 
schools  are  themselves  often  so  little  acquainted  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  scientific  trends  that  they  are  not  aware  to 
what  extent  the  scientific  procedures  are  supplanting  those  of 
art  and  philosophy. 

The  Legitimate  Functions  of  Art  and  Philosophy  in 
THE  Curricula — This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  there 
will  not  always  be  a  legitimate  place  in  life  and  in  our  educa- 
tional instruction  for  both  art  and  philosophy.  Art  has  a  great 
recreational  and  cathartic  value,  especially  for  the  normal  re- 
lease of  the  emotions;  and  man  is  by  nature  an  emotional  as 
well  as  an  intellectual  being.  The  old  function  of  art  as  a 
means  to  individual  development  and  collective  adjustment  has 
been  largely  supplanted  by  newer  controls,  but  not  entirely  so. 
It  can  still  do  for  childhood,  in  its  crude  and  vague  suggestive 
way  and  in  the  stimulation  of  the  individual  in  copying  emo- 
tional and  other  less  intellectual  forms  of  behavior,  what  it 
earlier  did  for  the  human  race  before  the  advent  of  philosophy 
and  science.  It  is  also  an  important  method  of  conveying  sug- 
gestion and  of  presenting  objects  for  imitation  and  assimilation 
to  people  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  respond  to  the  more 
exact  and  more  intellectual  language  of  science.  Very  illumi- 
nating from  this  angle  is  the  amount  of  use  made  in  our  day 
of  pictures  and  stories  and  dramatics  for  children.  LTndoubt- 
edly  children  secure  much  valuable  training  in  character  devel- 
opment and  in  orientation  to  the  world  through  these  channels 
of  art.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  art  thus  employed  should 
not  make  better  use  of  sound  psychological  and  ethical  prin- 
ciples than  it  sometimes  does.  Also,  the  greater  concreteness 
and  simplicity  of  art  as  a  vehicle  for  the  instruction  of  children 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  importance  of  using  the  simpler 
materials  of  science  whenever  we  can,  because  they  are  so  much 
nir)re  accurate  and  their  values  are  so  much  more  easily  tested. 
At  least  we  may  always  apply  the  principles  of  science  in  test- 
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ing  the  values  of  art  in  the  education  of  children.     And  in  this 
direction  much  progress  is  now  being  made. 

The  strong  partiality  of  large  numbers  of  adults  for  the 
artistic  and  philosophical  over  the  scientific  presentation  of 
generalizations  of  behavior  is  due  partly  to  their  preference  for 
amusement  and  recreation  and  "the  interesting"  to  more  posi- 
tive and  serious  self-improvement  through  learning.  Recre- 
ation and  amusement  fall  primarily  in  the  field  of  suggestion, 
which  is  the  province  peculiarly  of  art.  The  large  range  of 
relatively  vague  and  random  responses  which  art  permits  can 
always  give  vicarious  adventures  to  people,  and  the  relatively 
emotional  content  of  the  responses  called  forth  by  art  stimuli 
makes  it  easily  possible  for  them  to  find  a  form  of  art  or  an 
art  theme  which  will  give  them  a  chance  to  release  their  own 
pent-up  emotional  impulses.    This  is  the  essence  of  amusement. 

The  Value  of  Art  and  Philosophy  for  Generalizing 
Everyday  Adjustment  Relationships — But  the  appeal  of 
art  and  philosophy  to  the  masses  of  mankind  is  also  based  on 
more  serious  considerations  than  those  of  recreation  and  a 
chance  for  emotional  catharsis.  They  are  valued  because  they 
are  the  most  effective  media  for  personality  integration  and 
collective  adjustment  which  their  advocates  understand.  Many 
art  societies  and  art  collectors  find,  aside  from  recreational 
hobbies,  genuine  moral  and  social  inspiration  in  pictures,  plays, 
novels,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  which  they  study  or  hear  dis- 
cussed. The  very  large  number  of  art  and  literary  study  clubs 
and  of  various  philosophic  societies,  including  the  mystical 
Hindu  and  various  New  Thought  cults,  constitute  an  over- 
whelming testimonial  to  the  serious  moral  purpose  of  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  to  the  poverty  of  their  intellectual  develop- 
ment. The  existence  of  these  organizations  also  testifies  sadly 
enough  to  the  large  number  of  adults  who  have  not  yet  grasped 
the  methods  and  importance  of  scientific  generalization  for  a 
better  and  farther  reaching  adjustment  to  the  problems  of  life. 
But  now  there  is  happening  to  the  masses  what  earlier  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  scholars.  They  are  beginning  to  grasp  this 
superiority  of  science  as  an  adjustment  aid,  and  they  are  utiliz- 
ing science  more  and  more,  partly  in  their  schools,  frequently 
by  reading  books  on  scientific  themes,  and  also  by  the  organi- 
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zation  of  societies  and  clubs  and  the  publication  of  journals  for 
the  discussion  of  their  adjustment  problems  in  a  scientific 
manner, 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

SUMMARY  OF  PART  III 

Part  III  has  been  essentially  a  continuation  and  an  applica- 
tion of  Part  II.  The  principles  of  habit  integration  worked 
out  in  Part  II  were  here  developed  and  applied  to  the  general 
problem  of  personality  development  in  the  child  and  adult.  The 
term  personality  building  or  development  was  used  in  Part  III 
because  the  psychological  problem  before  us  was  to  find  out 
how  the  Infant  born  into  the  world  with  an  incomplete  be- 
havior equipment  of  instinctive  mechanisms  acquires  a  suffi- 
ciently complete  set  of  behavior  patterns  to  enable  him  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  to  his  environment  as  he  finds  it 
and  as  it  develops  around  him.  This  process  of  developing  in 
himself,  in  response  to  the  environmental  stimuli  to  which  he 
reacts,  behavior  sets  or  adjustment  mechanisms  is  also  the  proc- 
ess of  personality  building.  An  equipment  thus  attained  for 
the  control  of  behavior  in  a  social  situation  or  for  making 
adjustments  to  environment  is  personality. 

The  whole  perceptual  or  recognitive  process  is  preliminary 
and  accessory  to  the  completion  of  personality  development. 
Every  recognition  of  relationship  of  self  to  environmental 
pressures  or  stimuli,  each  orientation  of  the  organism  with  ref- 
erence to  stimuli,  builds  up  within  the  organism  response  mech- 
anisms which  become  a  part  of  the  personality  content.  For 
personality  is  behavior  and  potential  behavior,  or  readiness  to 
respond  to  stimuli  and  the  inhibitions  upon  response. 

One  may  be  conscious  or  unconscious  of  his  responses  and 
inhibitions  in  the  adjustment  situation.  The  unconscious  or 
vaguely  conscious  adjustments  probably  predominate.  But 
consciousness  of  one's  adjustment  behavior  undoubtedly 
strengthens  one's  control  over  the  process  of  adjustment  itself. 
Likewise,  consciousness  of  one's  adjustment  capacities,  atti- 
tudes, values,  beliefs — recognitions  of  the  inner  self — greatly 
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integrates  personality  by  rendering  it  self-conscious  or  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  an  analysis  of  the  adjustment  process. 
If  later  these  adjustments  lapse  into  the  unconscious  it  is 
ordinarily  because  no  conflict  has  arisen  to  interrupt  their  auto- 
matic functioning  or  to  transform  them. 

Personality  is  built  up  through  all  of  the  processes  of  rec- 
ognition because  all  of  them  contribute  to  the  integration  of  be- 
havior patterns  and  the  establishment  of  gradients  in  the  neuro- 
psychic  and  the  neuro-muscular  protoplasmic  systems.  But  the 
chief  sources  of  personality  development  are  those  forms  of  rec- 
ognition which  we  call  projective  and  vicarious,  or  imitative. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  know  we  have  a  personality  trait  or  com- 
plex of  such  traits  in  order  to  possess  personality.  Every  ad- 
justment we  make  to  environment,  overt  or  inner,  muscular 
and  neural,  conscious  or  unconscious,  contributes  to  our  per- 
sonality content.  All  of  our  recognitions,  direct  and  original, 
or  indirect  and  vicarious,  of  the  overt  or  of  the  psychic  or 
symbolic  personality,  constitute  so  much  of  a  contribution  to 
the  personality  or  behavior  control  organization. 

But  w^e  live  in  a  very  complex  world  and  our  behavior  sets, 
which  in  the  aggregate  we  call  personality,  must  also  be  com- 
plex and  highly  developed,  even  highly  self-conscious  at  points, 
in  order  to  give  us  the  greatest  degree  of  control  over  our- 
selves and  others  in  an  adjustment  situation  and  in  that  com- 
plex of  adjustment  situations  which  we  call  life.  No  one 
person  could  possibly  make  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  all  of 
the  analyses  and  behavior  integrations  which  are  necessary  for 
successful  adjustment  in  this  complex  modern  world.  It  is 
necessary  that  each  one  shall  profit  from  the  experience  of 
others  and  take  over  their  behavior  patterns  by  imitation.  In 
this  way  achievement  in  adjustment  and  in  personality  integra- 
tion becomes  cooperative  or  collective. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  in  Part  III  dealt  with  the 
mechanisms,  conditions,  and  consequences  of  suggestion,  both 
as  a  form  of  imitation  and  as  an  indcjKMidcnt  method  of  con- 
ditioning and  releasing  responses.  \\'e  found  that,  as  a  form 
of  imitation,  suggestion  is  irrational  and  cajxible  of  much  less 
elaboration  of  ])crsonality  content  than  rational  and  conscious 
imitation.      Also,   suggestion    is   frequently  the   result  of   the 
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stereotyping  of  the  imitated  response  and  a  high  degree  of 
effectiveness  in  conditioning  the  response  to  a  highly  selected 
partial  stimulus  or  cue.  In  other  cases  suggestion  is  merely  a 
method  of  ready  release  of  any  strongly  conditioned  response 
by  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus,  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
highly  selected  cue  or  shibboleth,  or  other  stereotyped  and  con- 
ventionalized symbol.  Altogether  suggestion,  either  as  imita- 
tion or  as  an  independently  conditioned  stimulus-response 
mechanism,  plays  a  considerable  part  in  our  behavior.  In  the 
next  chapter  we  discussed  the  mechanisms,  types,  and  results 
of  imitation  in  personality  building  and  adjustment  making. 
We  found  that  the  larger  part  of  what  we  are  and  of  the  ad- 
justments which  we  make  is  the  product  of  this  process  of 
vicarious  recognition,  or  imitation. 

The  next  three  chapters  of  Part  III  outlined  the  actual  steps 
by  which  the  child  and  adult  develop  in  themselves,  primarily 
through  imitation,  those  behavior  integrations  which  we  call 
personality.  The  treatment  here  is  primarily  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  types  of  models  used  for  the  purpose  of  vicarious 
development  through  imitation.  We  found  that  the  young 
child  imitates  first  of  all  the  concrete  behavior  of  the  persons 
in  his  immediate  environment.  The  law  of  his  growth  in  per- 
sonality development  is  that  of  progress  in  imitation  from  the 
more  simple  and  concrete  to  the  more  complex  and  abstract 
models,  or  at  least  of  behavior  patterns  in  the  models.  The 
child  is  ever  striving  to  expand  the  scope  of  his  personality  and 
to  encompass  more  intricate  and  far-reaching  types  of  adjust- 
ment. Thus  he  begins  with  his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  playmates,  as  models,  and  progresses  through  the  whole 
range  of  actual  personalities  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
From  each  of  these  he  takes  what  he  is  capable  of  perceiving 
or  understanding,  and  when  they  no  longer  afford  him  suffi- 
cient stimulus,  he  passes  on  to  a  wider  field  of  models  for 
vicarious  personality  development. 

Thus,  generally  before  he  reaches  his  'teens  and  early 
adolescence,  he  has  developed  well  established  habits  of  draw- 
ing his  personality  material  from  ideal  personalities.  This 
process  began  much  earlier  through  the  instrumentality  of  be- 
havior stories  told  him  by  parents,  older  children,  and  teachers. 
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It  now  makes  use  of  biography  and  fiction,  and  finally  of  the 
more  concrete  and  descriptive  aspects  of  history.  This  also  is 
personality  imitation,  but  it  is  imitation  of  ideal  personalities. 
He  prefers  ideal  personalities  as  models,  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  of  achievement  and  the  same 
imperfections  as  actual  and  proximate  personalities.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  perhaps  still  does  not  get  much  beyond 
this  stage  of  personality  development  through  imitation. 

The  third  stage  of  vicarious  integration  is  the  most  impor- 
tant for  a  proper  development  of  personality  content  and 
adjustment  mechanisms  in  the  modern  world  where  so  many  of 
our  most  important  contacts  are  indirect  and  abstract.  This 
third  stage  of  the  imitation  process  consists  of  the  imitation  of 
abstract  qualities  and  principles  and  is  indirect  rather  than 
direct  in  character.  The  models  are  primarily  those  found  in 
art,  particularly  in  literary  art,  in  philosophy,  and  in  science, 
especially  in  the  social  sciences.  This  is  the  imitation  or  assimi- 
lation of  abstract  generalizations,  as  a  method  of  making  short 
cut  and  more  inclusive  adaptations  to  the  social  world  as  a 
whole.  These  generalizations  of  behavior  appear  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  more  concrete  forms  of  art,  but  especially  in  litera- 
ture, and  more  particularly  in  philosophic  and  scientific 
literatures. 

These  latter  types  of  literature  have  been  developed  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  a  generalized  or  conceptual 
symbolization  of  human  behavior  to  those  who  can  assimilate 
it,  that  is,  who  can  embody  it  conceptually  and  symbolically 
in  their  inner  behavior  mechanisms  and  retranslate  it  into  con- 
crete overt  responses.  This  is  the  most  important  of  all  of  the 
stages  of  imitation  and  out  of  it  comes  the  most  highly  con- 
centrated development  of  personality  or  orientation  mecha- 
nisms. As  yet,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  population  has 
developed  this  method  of  imitation  beyond  the  most  rudimen- 
tary stages.  It  is  the  problem  of  our  educational  system  and 
agencies,  formal  and  informal,  to  realize  the  importance  of 
abstract  imitation  and  to  stimulate  a  universal  exercise  of  it. 

This  final  chapter  of  Part  III  brings  us  19  the  first  two 
chajjtcrs  in  Part  IV,  which  are  concerned  with  the  growing 
abstractncss  and  indirectness  of  contacts  in  society  and  the  in- 
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creasing  abstractness  of  our  formulation  of  ideals  and  aims. 
Part  IV  will  deal  with  the  organization  of  the  stimuli-giving 
environments  which  dominate  or  condition  the  processes  of 
personality  integration  in  the  individual  and  the  collective  in- 
tegration of  response.  In  Part  III  we  studied  the  psycho-social 
environment  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  child  in  the  form  of 
models  for  imitation  and  the  responses  which  the  child  makes 
to  these  models.  In  Part  IV  the  viewpoint  is  different.  We 
shall  study  the  psycho-social  environment  from  the  standpoint 
of  its  objective  organization  and  control  mechanisms. 


Part  IV 

THE  PSYCHO-SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  COLLECTIVE 

BEHAVIOR 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

PRIMARY  AND  DERIVATIVE  GROUPS 

Introductory — We  have  now  completed  the  discussion  of 
the  processes  and  technique  by  which  personaHty  is  built  up 
in  the  individual  and  by  which  this  socialized  individual  secures 
his  adjustments  to  his  environing  world.  We  shall  now  turn, 
in  this  last  major  division  of  this  book,  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  those  psycho-social  and  bio-social  organizations  which  con- 
stitute the  general  setting  in  which  the  individual  develops 
and  which  determine  the  direction  of  his  development.  These 
conditions  are  his  environments,  AVithout  some  knowledge  of 
the  ways  in  which  these  environments  operate  upon  the  indi- 
vidual we  cannot  understand  adequately  why  the  individual  re- 
sponds as  he  does,  why  certain  models  are  offered  as  stimuli, , 
and  why  certain  types  of  personality  rather  than  others  are 
selected.  However,  Part  IV  will  not  consist  of  an  analysis  of 
the  social  environments  as  such,  but  rather  of  the  ways  in 
which  they  exercise  their  controls.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  a 
complete  analysis  of  their  functioning.  Such  an  analysis  be- 
longs rather  to  the  applications  of  social  psychology  to  the 
problems  of  social  organization  and  social  control  than  to  the 
outline  principles  of  the  science  of  social  psychology  itself. 
We  shall  deal  in  this  fourth  major  division  primarily  with 
groups,  communication,  leadership,  and  institutional  and  non- 
institutional  controls  as  they  bear  upon  the  socialization  of  the 
individual  and  the  determination  of  his  collective  behavior. 
These  determinants  are  themselves  fo'rms  of  collective  behavior 
which  are  antecedent  to  the  socialization  of  the  individual  or 
the  molding  of  him  into  participation  in  collective  behavior. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  deal  with  the  development  of  group 
integrations  from  their  primary  to  their  derivative  forms.  A 
primary  group  may  be  defined  as  a  face-to-face  organization 
in  which  the  personality  or  behavior  of  the  individual  is  selected 
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from  his  earliest  years,  while  a  derivative  group  is  either  a 
(^face-tp.-face  or  an  indirect  cofltafotu'iwganiagrtion  of  individuals 
and  includes  all  group  forms  which  have  been  elaborated  from 
the  original  primary  groups.  This  distinction  is  of  funda- 
mental significance  in  the  process  of  personality  integration. 

Primary  Groups — Professor  Cooley  has  shown  very  clearly 
how  primary  group  contacts  produce  primary  ideals  or  atti- 
tudes. Jhe  rnnrept  of  the  primary  group  is  a  very  useful  one 
in  social  psychology.  Primary  groups  are  face-to- face  organi- 
zations of  individual  responses  on  the' basis  of  very  elementary 
or  primitive  impulses  or  sets  of  impulses,  native  or  acquired, 
in  human  nature.^  These  groups  condition  the  individual's  re- 
sponses from  his  earliest  days.  The  behavior  itself  is  likely  to 
be  relatively  simple,  although  under  modern  complex  environ- 
mental conditions  it  may  become  very  complex  and  even  ab- 
stract, in  its  derivative  manifestations.  The  most  primary  of 
all  groups  is  perhaps  the  family.  'After  this  come  the  play 
group,  the  neighborhood,  school,  church,  occupational  and  other 
groups,  in  increasing  degrees  of  derivativeness.  These  primary 
groups  are  the  first  with  which  the  new  born  and  developing 
child  has  direct  and  conscious  contact,  as  described  in  Part  III. 
His  contacts  with  most  of  the  less  primary  groups  are  indirect 
rather  than  direct.  That  is,  he  comes  in  contact  with  nonface- 
to-face  derivative  groups  only  indirectly,  through  his  distance 
contacts  with  their  members,  while  he  has  direct  or  face-to-face 
contacts  with  all  of  the  members  of  his  primary  groups.  Not 
only  are  the  primary  groups  the  first  ones  which  shape  the  per- 
sonality of  the  modern  child  by  direct  contacts,  but  they  are 
also  groups  which  come  down  from  the  remotest  antiquity;  or, 
at  least,  they  are  modifications  of  primitive  groups  of  the  same 
general  character. 

The  family  and  the  neighborhood  and  play  groups  have  ex- 
isted in  some  form  or  other  from  the  earliest  periods  of  social 
organization  of  any  sort  among  men.     The  school  and  church- 
and  occupational  groups  are  modern  derivations  from  the  early 
general  community  group,  in  which  the  functions  of  religion, 

1  For  Professor  Coolcy's  definition  of  the  primary  group,  see  Clow,  F.  R., 
"Coolcy's  Doctrine  of  Primary  Groups,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
Vol.  XXV,  p.  327. 
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education,  and  occupation  were  not  clearly  differentiated.  The 
community  of  early  tiqies  was  less  abstract  and  complex  than 
it  is  among  us,  and  all  of  these  modern  derivative  functions 
were  performed  pretty  much  by  the  group  as  a  whole  in  the 
rudimentary  and  less  specialized  manner  characteristic  of  that 
time.  Or,  if  there  were  persons  specialized  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  performance  of  these  religious  training  and  occupational 
functions,  the  whole  group  participated  and  the  functions  of 
the  followers  were  but  little  specialized.  Each  lay  person  had 
much  the  same  relation  to  the  community  activities  as  the 
others.  The  main  divisions  of  class.es  along  lay  lines  in  the 
primary  community  group  depended  upon  functions  and  was 
witli  regard  to  age  and  sex. 

Personality  Integration  a  Function  of  the  Primary 
Group — The  primary  group,  whatever  its  form  or  type,  has 
always  had  the  function  of  molding  the  personality  of  the 
young  and  of  controlling  the  behavior  of  the  old.  Thus  the 
primary  group  was,  and  still  is,  a  sort  of  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative organization  at  one  and  the  same  time.  We  of 
modern^times,  who  have  come  to  depend  largely  upon  the  less 
persona]  group  controls  of  a  more  or  less  abstract  and  deriva- 
tive character,  cannot  easily  realize  the  degree  to  which  the 
earlier  primary  groups  determined  personality  and  conduct. 
Those  types  of  family  organization  which  are  most  nearly 
patriarchal  still  surviving  among  us  in  certain  races  and  creeds 
perhaps  afford  our  best  illustrations  of  this  fact.  But  supple- 
mentary to  the  family  as  a  closely  knit  personality -forming  and 
administrative  group'  was  the  clan  and  later  came  the  phratry 
and  the  tribe.-  The  clan  was  so  typical  of  the  function  of  the 
])rimary  group  here  discussed  'that  we  still  speak  of  this  sort  of 
closeness  of  personal*  character  molding  and  control  as  clan- 
nislmess. 

The  most  typical  early  form  of  the  family  as  distinct  from 
the  clan  was  the  patriarchal,  This  family  in  its  heyday  of 
development  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  and  enslavement 
over  all  of  its  members.  There  was  no  appeal  from  its  power 
and  it  molded  the  personalities  and  prescribed  the  collective  and 
individual  behavior  of  each  member.  Elders,  especially  males, 
were  the  official  models  of  all  younger  members,  just  as  the 
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chiefs  and  other  persons  of  authority  were  the  models  in  the 
community  group,  whether  clan,  phratry,  or  tribe. 

This  power  of  the  family  has  greatly  diminished  in  our  day. 
The  first  to  be  set  free,  psychologically  and  legally,  were  the 
adult  males.  The  women  also  gained  freedom  little  by  little, 
until  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  they  are  perhaps 
freer  in  some  respects  than  the  males  from  responsibilities  and 
obligations  to  the  family  group.  The  children  have  also  grad- 
ually come  out  from  under  the  control  of  the  family  until  now 
it  is  a  serious  problem  whether  the  family  group  is  able  to 
exercise  sufficient  psychological,  economic,  and  legal  pressures 
upon  the  developing  child  to  give  him  a  proper  respect  for  and 
adherence  to  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the  greater  society 
in  which  he  lives. 

The  Primary  Group  and  Discipline — The  great  contri- 
butions of  these  early  primary  groups,  especially  of  community, 
family,  and  play  groups,  to  the  socialization  of  the  individual 
were  three  in  number.  First  and  most  immediate,  perhaps,  was 
that  of  discipline.  These  groups  set  the  models  for  the  young 
to  copy  and  compelled  them  to  conform.  This  meant  that  any 
aberrant  tendencies  and  selfish  motives  were  repressed.  Co- 
operation was  the  great  lesson  learned  and  it  was  enforced 
ruthlessly  in  practice  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  the  survival 
of  the  group.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  much  individual  choice. 
In  many  cases,  for  example,  one  could  elect  or  refuse  to  go 
on  a  war  or  hunting  expedition,  but  if  the  person  so  choosing 
was  conceived  to  be  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
group  he  would  be  strongly  stigmatized  and  possibly  expelled  or 
outlawed.  Conformity  and  cooperation  were  just  as  compul- 
sory in  the  early  patriarchal  family,  because  it  was  an  economic 
unit  and  failure  to  cooperate  would  have  been  disastrous.  This 
co(')pcrative  discipline  was  necessary  primarily  for  economic 
and  protective  reasons.  Discipline  is  still  an  important  func- 
tion of  the  ])rimary  group,  but  it  is  now  more  difficult  to 
enforce,  partly  because  derivative  group  organizations  have 
done  much  to  disintegrate  the  i)o\vcrs  of  the  primary  groups 
and  partly  because  the  derivative  groups  have  in  some  measure 
taken  over  the  function  of  <lisci[)line. 

'J'hk  Prkskkvative  and  Tran.smissivk  Function  of  the 
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Primary  Group — A  second  function  of  the  old  primaryi 
groups  was  that  of  preserving  the  useful  technique  and  wisdom] 
of  the  past.  The  chief  capital  of  the  primitive  groups  was  in 
this  knowledge  of  technique  of  production,  of  the  control  of 
the  good  and  evil  spirits,  of  the  hunt,  or  war,  and  the  like. 
In  days  before  there  were  books  or  clay  tablets  or  parchments 
or  papyri  in  which  to  record  the  important  cultural  technique 
in  detail  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  forms  and  content 
of  knowledge  intact  and  without 'Serious  modification  by  oral 
transmission.  Hence  there  grew  up  a  much  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  formal  side  of  knowledge  and  technique  than  we  can 
conceive  of  as  necessary  among  us,  where  we  trust  to  reference 
books,  formulas,  and  libraries  for  the  accurate  preservation  of 
important  processes.  Out  of  this  enforcement  of  accuracy  of 
form  in  part  grew  ritual,  most  of  which  has  now  lost  its  mean- 
ing to  us,  although  the  form  may  continue  as  an  esthetic  or 
magical  practice. ''  Custom  and  tradition  and  convention  were 
sanctified.  Even  now  when  such  precautions  are  no  longer 
necessary  for  our  welfare,  these  forms  still  persist,  as  does  the 
habit  of  fearirfg  change,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
sufficient  innovation  to  take  care  of  needed  progress. 

Of  course  this  fear  of  losing  the  valuable  community  tech- 
nique is  not  the  only  cause  of  ritualization  and  the  fixing  of 
customs  and  traditions.  The  very  fact  that  set  habits  tend  to 
organize  around  themselves  a  protective  envelope  of  feeling, 
which  becomes  unpleasant  with  any  sort  of  interruption,  has 
much  to  do  with  keeping  things  as  they  are.  But  it  is  also  to 
be  observed  that  people  who  have  nothing  to  fear  from  change 
usually  find  less  dissatisfaction  in  it  and  may  even  develop  a 
sort  of  habit  of  change  which  is  in  itself  pleasant  and  exciting, 
and  sometimes  disintegrating  to  character.  We  must  still  pay 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  past  ways  of  doing  things,  and 
doubtless  we  always  shall.  The  primary  group  is  now  rela- 
tively much  less  important  as  a  preserver  and  transmitter  of 
useful  culture  than  it  formerly  was.  These  functions  are  now 
performed  primarily  by  indirect  communicating  media,  such  as 
books  and  journals,  and  by  libraries.  The  abstract  and  deriva- 
tive social  organization  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
primary  groups  in  this  respect. 
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The  Primary  Group  and  Production — The  third  com-r> 
pelling  function  of  primary  group  life  was  that  it  made  eachi j 
one  a  producer.  By  being  forced  psychologically  and  socially^ 
to  copy  some  one  else  as  a  model  and  to  conform  to  those  pat- 
terns emphasized  in  the  primary  group,  one  became  a  producer 
or  worker  in  the  group  without  realizing  that  he  was  perform- 
ing a  vital  function.  He  found  his  adjustment  unconsciously, 
as  it  were,  and  largely  through  play.  In  primary  groups,  and 
especially  in  the  closely  knit  ones  of  primitive  society,  the  play 
activities  of  children  were  much  more  functional  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  imitation  of  their  elders.  It  is  not  until  society 
comes  to  be  organized  on  a  derivative  group  basis  that  play 
ceases  to  be  so  functional  socially  or  occupationally  and  be- 
comes more  artificial,  being  made  up  of  carefully  planned  and 
organized  games  which  perhaps  train  the  child  in  general  co- 
operation and  in  self-discipline  and  in  the  exploitation  of  his 
powers,  but  do  not  initiate  him  into  the  socially  productive 
orocesses.  While  the  primitive  child  learned  the  major  arts  of 
life,  such  as  huntmg  and  fighting,  directly  from  the  group 
through  play,  the  modern  child  makes  similar  occupational  and 
functional  adjustments  primarily  through  formal  training 
agencies,  such  as  the  school. 

This  change  comes  about  because  occupation  ceases  to  be  to 
the  same  extent  a  general  community  matter  and  is  largely 
withdrawn  from  community  view  and  therefore  there  is  now 
less  in  the  way  of  models  for  play  imitation  by  the  young  than 
formerly.  Also  the  occupational  processes  have  become  morel 
specialized  as  a  result  of  the  derivative  organization  of  modenJ 
society.  The  consequence  of  this  fact  for  play  is  that  the 
occupational  and  other  adjustment  processes  are  more  difiicult 
to  imitate  in  play  by  the  young.  The  old  and  original  primary 
groups  no  longer  teach  occupations  to  any  considerable  extent, 
except  perhaps  hgusekeeping  and  agriculture ;  and  even  train- 
ing for  these  occupations  is  going  largely  into  the  schools  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

The   Decay    of    Primary    Group   Contacts — The    old! 
primary  grou])s  are  no  longer  performing  their  functions  of 
])ersonality  integration  and  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  so- 
ciety  with  the   same  degree   of    facility  and  completeness  as 
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formerly.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  old  primary  groups 
are  no  longer  the  centers  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  most 
important  activities  of  men.  Only  the  most  minor  industries, 
except  agriculture,  now  center  in  the  family;  and  recreation 
and  amusements  have  been  largely  transferred  from  the  pri- 
mary play  group  for  all  except  the  very  young  to  commercial- 
ized amusement  organizations.  The  child  can  no  longer  get 
adequate  samples  of  the  collective  life  in  which  he  is  to  partici- 
pate from  the  home  and  neighborhood  and  community,  because 
the  most  important  collective  activities  center  outside  of  these 
original  units  of  social  organization  and  are  more  abstractly 
organized  than  these  relatively  concrete  primary  groups  can 
organize  them.  The  old  neighborhood  and  community  no 
longer  exist  intact  outside  of  rural  life,  and  even  there  they 
are  being  broken  up  or  merged  into  larger  and  more  abstract 
unils  by  the  automobife,  interurban  freight  ^nd  passenger  trans- 
portation, the  rural'  free  delivery,  newer  forms  of  economic 
organization  and  technique,  such  as  agricultural  cooperation, 
and  the  advancement  of  science,  invention,  and  industrial 
organization  generally. 

The  family  also  shows  serious  Indications  either  of  dissolv- 
ing or  of  being  reorganized  on  a  more  flexible  basis  and  with 
more  functional  contacts  with  and  extensions  into  large  and 
more  derivative  social  units  and  processes.  The  different  mem- 
bers of  the  home,  except  on  farms,  probably  have  no  occupa- 
tional interest  in  common.  All  of  them  may  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  industries  in  which  they  labor  most 
likely  have  an  abstract  overhead  organization  which  is  neither 
visible  as  a  whole  to  the  participant  worker  nor  resident  in 
his  community.  If  the  work  is  technical  and  specialized,  the 
worker  can  learn  his  occupation  only  through  the  channels  of 
apprenticeship  or  of  the  trade  school.  Thus  the  individual's 
contacts  with  industry,  both  through  training  and  through 
participation  in  the  productive  processes,  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly abstract.  Citizenship  and  community  life  contacts  are 
becoming  equally  abstract,  both  in  the  training  for  their 
exercise  and  in  their  performance.  u/ 

The  Dominance  of  the  Derivative  GROurs^^he  mean- 
ing of  all  of  this  is  that  the  derivative  group  is  growing  into 
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dominance  as  a  molding  and  controlling  mechanism  over  the 
primary  group.  The  contacts  are  indirect  or  distance  con- 
tacts to  a  greater  extent,  and  the  type  of  communication  is 
largely  or  mainly  by  symbols  transmitted  indirectly  from 
person  to  person  through  abstract  communication  media,  and 
is  therefore  predominantly  intellectual  and  abstract,  although 
not  necessarily  so.  There  are  all  degrees  of  primariness  and 
derivativeness  in  groups,  from  the  most  primary,  the  family, 
to  the  least  primary,  such  as  the  international  scientific  and 
governmental  or  trade  societies.  The  following  list  of  groups, 
by  no  means  complete,  in  \\4iicli  there  is  an  attempt  at  arrange- 
ment on  the  basis  of  theJ^KltiojtfMh^he  most  to  the  least 
primary  groups,  will  se^|^Rtf|^^^^Kffl^Twinciple  of  in- 
creasing derivativeness  of  g^^^BiP^Ka?ion  and  of  social 
contacts  here  set  forth. 


Family  group 

Play  group 

Neighborhood  group 

Sunday  school 

Local  school  group 

Gangs 

Boys'  and  girls'  clubs 

Church  clubs,  societies,  etc. 

Literary  societies 

Local  church  groups  or  congregations 

High  school  fraternities  and  sororities 

High  school  class  organizations 

Local  social  sets  or  cliques 

Local  athletic  clubs 

Y.M.C.A.  and  Y.W.C.A. 

Local  markets 

Local  occupational  groups 

Local  political  groups 

Trade  union  locals 

Local  business  groups  and  associations 

Local  cooperative  Sf)cietics 

Local  ])rofcssional  groups 

Local  benefit  societies 

Local  art  societies 

Local  scientific  or  cultural  societies  or  clubs 
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Debating  societies 
Local  lodges 
Community 


Local  district  cooperative  societies 

Local  protective  societies 

County 

County  organizations 

District  cooperative  societies 

District  political  groups   (congressional,  judicial,  etc.) 

State 

State-wide  organizations 

Specific  newspaper  reading  publics 

Radio  publics 

Movie  publics 

Fiction  reading  publics 

Denominational  groups 

Educational  groups  or  associations 

National  fraternal  orders  and  lodges 

Political  parties 

National  scientific  and  cultural  groups 

National  markets 

National  industrial  groups 

National  welfare  workers'  groups 

National  cooperative  organizations 

National  artists'  groups 

General  newspaper  reading  publics 

Social  classes 

Sex  groups 

Age  groups 

International  markets 

International  political  groups 

International  cultural  groups 

International  industrial  groups 

Major  religious  divisions 

Nationalities 

Races 

The  world  as  a  whole 

Although  these  groups  are  listed  in  the  general  order  of  their 
increasing  derivativeness,  it  must  be  apparent  that  it  is  not 
])Ossible  to  draw  such  a  dividing  line  with  complete  precision 
at  all  points.     A  group  may  be  more  primary  or  more  dcriva- 
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live  than  another  in  some  respects  and  less  so  in  other  re- 
gards. For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  tendency  of  the 
derivative  groups  to  grow  in  numbers  and  as  centers  of  domi- 
nant organizations  at  the  expense  of  the  primary  groups  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  such  close  distinctions.  The  general 
fact  can  be  illustrated  sufficiently  well  by  the  partial  list  here 
presented.  Each  group  below  the  neighborhood  has  some  ele- 
ments of  a  derivative  organization  character  in  it,  and  even 
the  play  and  neighborhood  groups  are  not  entirely  and  always 
original  face-to-face  groups,  although  they.are  usually  and  in 
the  main  such.  The  line  drawn  after  the  community  is  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  at  this  point  groups  cease  to  have  the 
face-to- face  character,  although  they  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  primary. 
\  Causes  of  the  Growth  of  Derivative  Groups  or  Social 
OOrganization  on  an  Indirect  Contact  Basis — The  growth 
[in  importance  of  the  derivative  groups  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  improvement  and  complication  of  the  technique 
of  men's  coadaptive  adjustments  to  nature  and  to  each  other, 
and  the  consequent  expansion  and  abstraction  of  human  con- 
tacts.^ When  men  possessed  little  or  no  technique  of  adjust- 
ment except  the  direct  exercise  of  those  instruments  which 
nature  gave  them,  they  lived  very  close  to  nature  and  in  small 
groups,  for  only  in  small  groups  could  they  gain  their  sus- 
tenance from  nature-*  But  the  growth  of  productive  technique 
complicated  the  production  process  and  increased  its  efficiency. 
Larger  groups  appeared  and  the  problem  of  distribution  arose, 
especially  after  division  of  labor  appeared  and  indirect  as  well 
as  direct  contributions  to  the  productive  process  became  possi- 
ble. Training  in  the  principles  of  production  and  distribu- 
tic)n  became  necessary,  and  accessory  processes,  such  as  com- 
munication, transportation,  the  invention  of  productive  in- 
struments, the  maintenance  of  exchange  and  credit  systems, 
the  growth  of  publicity  and  propaganda,  and  the  like,  appeared 
to  complicate  the  factors  generating  group  contacts.  The 
himian  instruments  in  all  of  these  processes  became  more 
widely  scattered  and  contacts  between  them  became  of  necessity 
more  abstract  and  symbolical.  Overhead  organizations  which 
afose  to  coordinate  and  make  effectively  purposive  their  be- 
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havior  were  likewise  of  necessity  abstract  and  indirect  in  their 
organization. 

In  this  way  group  organizations  arose  and  spHt  off  in  some- 
what the  manner  indicated  in  the  hst  above.  The  school  came 
as  a  modification  and  partial  synthesis  of  the  earlier  and 
more  primary  groups  mentioned.  It  and  other  face-to-face 
contact  groups,  such  as  local  occupational  groups,  political  or 
other  assemblies,  local  cooperative  societies,  clubs,  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  and  the  like,  are  not  primary  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  derived,  but  their  derivation  is 
not  acutely  marked,  for  most  of  their  contacts  are  still  of  a 
face-to-face  type.  All  of  these  and  others  like  them  retain 
many  or  most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more  primary 
groups,  such  as  localness,  early  and  direct  participation  by  the 
members,  as  in  other  more  primary  groups.  But  all  of  these 
partially  or  wholly  derivative  local  groups  are  affiliated  with 
overhead  or  directive  organizations  which  are  derivative  in  a 
high  degree.  Examples  of  these  are  the  state  and  national 
educational  associations,  church  hierarchies,  councils  and  gov- 
erning boards  of  various  types,  national  officers  or  councils 
of  fraternal  orders,  etc.  The  development  of  these  more  ab-\ 
stract  and  indirectly  communicating  derivative  groups  has  been\ 
in  the  nature  of  an  overflow  of  functions  from  the  local  groups 
and  the  extension  of  fellowship  or  participation  with  increase/ 
in  numbers  to  include  those  who  live  at  greater  distances.! 
There  has  also  come  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  coordination 
of  local  group  activities  as  the  technique  of  wider  and  indirect 
adjustments  has  developed,  as  collective  behavior  has  become 
more  complex,  and  as  the  contacts  themselves  have  extended 
farther  afield. 

Even  the  old  primary  community  groups  have  expanded  and 
developed  various  stages  of  overhead  or  control  groups  of  in- 
creasing abstractness.  Thus  has  appeared  historically  the 
tribe  and  nation  on  an  ethnic  basis  and  the  county,  kingdom, 
empire,  and  various  international  organizations,  on  a  civil  or 
political  basis.  ^  Business  also  has  grown  out  of  the  simple 
communal  modes  of  production  and  distribution  until  its  many 
tiers  of  overhead  organization  rise  into  vast  and  complicated 
abstract  corporations  or  derivative  groups,  some  of  which  are 
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international.  Even  the  family  has  its  normal  extensions  into 
the  school,  the  settlement,  the  day  nursery,  the  supervised 
playground,  and  its  pathological  or  semi-pathological  exten- 
sions into  the  family  welfare  association,  associated  charities, 
various  clinics,  etc.  Most  abstract  of  all  are  the  scientific  asso- 
ciations, dealing  almost  wholly  with  conceptual  symbols, 
which  serve  as  a  means  of  evolving  and  disseminating  the  tech- 
nique by  means  of  which  derivative  social  organizations  of  all 
sorts  can  be  perfected. 

The  Necessity  for  Derivative  Groups — Contacts  in 
modern  life  have  come  to  be  at  such  long  range  and  so  in- 
direct in  character  that  derivative  groups  have  become  a 
necessity.  They  dominate  our  social  organization,  just  as  the 
primary,  close  or  direct  contact  groups  of  primitive  men 
dominated  the  social  life  of  that  time.  Important  as  the  pri- 
mary groups  are  in  the  molding  of  character  of  the  members 
of  groups  and  in  training  individuals  for  their  functions  in 
the  social  complex  of  behavior,  the  derivative  groups  are  even 
more  important. 

The  fact  that  the  derivative  groups  are  not  directly  appre- 
hensible by  the  senses  and  that  their  nature  and  functions  must 
be  appreciated  through  rational  processes  of  inference  and  in- 
duction does  not  detract  from  their  significance.  As  great, 
overhead  abstract  organizations,  having  their  plan  of  integra-^ 
tion  codified  in  the  form  of  a  constitution  or  charter  or  some, 
similar  legal  document,  or  at  least  operating  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  or  group  or  public  "opinion,"  they  work  with  an 
exactness  and  a  continuity  of  policy  which  is  at  least  as  marked 
as  that  of  face-to-face  groups  whose  "purpose"  or  modus 
operandi  may  change  as  the  whims  of  the  members  change. 
Also  the  power  of  the  derivative  groups,  especially  of  the  great 
abstract  and  relatively  constant  ones,  such  as  the  state,  in- 
dustrial, religious,  educational,  and  scientific  associations,  is 
Ivery  great.  As  a  consequence  they  dominate  the  primary 
'groups  from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

The  derivative  groups  grew  up  as  extensions  of  the  primary 
groups  in  order  to  regulate  those  contacts  and  functions  which 
had  transcended  the  limits  of  the  primary  groups  and  their 
functions  were  at  first  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  primary 
groups.     This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  early  practice  of  form- 
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ing  confederacies  out  of  smaller  established  political  groups 
instead  of  at  once  welding  them  into  a  strong  national  or  other 
overhead  and  independent  organization.  The  confederacy  was 
given  only  as  much  power  as  was  necessary  to  perform  the 
functions  which  had  outgrown  the  smaller  and  more  concrete 
group  organizations,  and  sometimes  even  adequate  powers  for 
these  functions  were  denied.  45ut  gradually,  with  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  social  life,  these  wider  functions  became 
more  important,  perhaps  more  numerous,  than  the  narrower 
ones.  Consequently  the  overhead  or  derivative  organizations 
were  granted  or  assumed  greater  and  greater  powers,  until  they 
came  to  dominate  the  smaller  and  more  primary  groups.  This 
movement  was  first  observable  in  political  groups.  But  the 
same  thing  has' happened  more  recently  in  industry  and  finance, 
and  it  is  now  occurring  with  respect  to  the  family  and  the 
community.  It  is  not  possible  to  check  it,  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  do  so.  But  it  is  important,  for  purposes  of  social  justice,  to 
make  sure  that  the  powers  of  the  great  abstract  and  derivative 
groups  shall  be  organized  and  employed  for  the  good  of  all  of 
the  members  instead  of  for  the  advantage  of  only  a  few  who 
happen  to  be  serving  as  directors. 

Methods  of  Indirect  Contacts  in  Derivative  Groups 
— The  methods  of  contacts  in  the  highly  derivative  groups  are 
I  very  different  from  those  in  the  more  primary  groups.  In  the 
latter  they  are  direct.  That  is,  the  behavior  of  the  person  giv- 
ing the  stimulus  to  another  member  of  the  group  may  be  per- 
ceived and  integrated  perceptually  by  the  receiver  of  the  stimu- 
lus. The  stimuli  may  come  in  the  form  of  touch,  temperature, 
some  chemical  substance,  movement,  spoken  or  written  sym- 
bols, and  they*  may  be  apprehended  through  any  one  or  more  of 
the  senses.  But  in  the  case  of  indirectjtransmission  of  stimuli 
between  members  of  the  derivative  groups  the  giver  of  the 
stimulus  is  not  ordinarily  in  direct  sensory  contact  with  the 
receiver  of  the  stimulus.  Conseqiiently  communication  is  by 
means  _of._Stared_-sy-nibols,  and  interme^iar-y  carri-ers  -must  be 
utitTzed  to  transmit  them.  The  derivative  groups  could  not 
function  effectively,  could  not  even  be  formed,  until  these  car- 
riers had  been  developed. 

The  earliest  carriers  of  indirect  contact  stimuli  were  adapted 
from  the  carriers  of  tradition  and  custom,  by  means  of  which 
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the  more  abstract  cultural  content  of  earlier  groups  was  pre- 
served for  the  later  ones.  Thus  the  medicine  man  and  seer,  and 
later  the  minstrel  and  traveler,  were  concrete  personal  carriers 
of  distance  contacts.  Apostles  and  missionaries  came  later  to 
perform  a  similar  function,  and  we  have  modern  analogues  in 
the  persons  of  preachers,  lecturers,  and  propagandist  speakers 
of  all  sorts.  Early  and  recent  art,  but  early  more  than  recent, 
for  reasons  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  have  also  been  the 
means  of  making  these  indirect  or  derivative  contacts.  ^The 
modern  theater,  movie,  and  radio  have  extended  and  trans- 
formed some  of  these  transmisslve  functions  of  the  minstrel, 
propagandist,  and  artist. 

The  greatest  of  all  of  the  means  for  the  indirect  transmission 
of  contacts  are  the  abstract  storage  symbols  of  an  intellectual 
[character.     These  came  late,  but  they  have  been  of  the  very 
greatest  importance.     Books,  newspapers,  magazines,  have  ex- 
tended the  voice  of  the  propagandist  and  have  multiplied  in- 
finitely the  messages  of  people  at  a  distance.     Not  infrequently 
men  and  women  speak  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people,  occa- 
sionally to  practically  the  whole  literate  population  of  the  earth, 
through  these  agencies.  "^Their  power  to  create  uniformity  of 
/  behavior  and  of  purpose  among  large  sections  of  mankind 
/  cannot  well  be  overestimated.     It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
'  with  such  aids  the  derivative  groups  have  been  able  to  grow 
to  almost  unlimited  size  and  largely  to  displace  or  transform 
and  dominate  the  primary  groups. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

PRIMARY  AND   DERIVATIVE  ATTITUDES 
AND  IDEALS 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  primary  to  derivative  group 
control  which  we  have  just  described  has  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  personality  building  process,  not  only  in  the 
actual  mechanism  of  imitating  models,  but  also  in  the  content 
of  the  personality  itself.  The  change  in  social  organization 
has  produced  a  corresponding  change  in  the  ideals  and  atti- 
tudes necessary  for  adequate  adjustment  within  it.  This  de- 
velopment of  derivative  attitudes  and  ideals  will  be  the  subject 
matter  of  this  chapter. 

The  Nature  of  Attitudes  and  Ideals — Attitudes  and 
ideals  grow  up  in  the  inner  or  symbolic  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals as  a  result  of  their  functioning  in  groups.  These 
attitudes  and  ideals  are  the  inner  aspects  of  behavior  corre- 
sponding to  incompletely  expressed  or  partially  inhibited  overt 
behaviorjr  There  is  more  or  less  consciousness  of  relationships 
and  of^^DDJectives  involved,  even  in  the  case  of  primary  or 
emotional  attitudes,  and  this  consciousness  is  tinged  with  de- 
sire or  a  sense  of  obligation,  however  dim  the  desire  or  the 
sense  of  obligation  may  be.  ^  Desire  in  its  simplest  form  is  a 
condition  of  readiness  for  some  inhibited  behavior  which  it  is 
dimly  or  clearly  perceived  will  bring  about  a  removal  of  the 
inhibiting  factors.  The  simpler  form  of  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion is  negative  and  consists  of  more  or  less  well  recognized 
impulses  or  ideals  which  tend  to  inhibit  some  behavior  which 
it  is  recognized  should  not  take  place. 

The  more  clearly  conscious  desires  or  wishes  consist  in  the 
projection  of  overt  behavior  which  is  inhibited  from  com- 
pletion l)y  some  factors  which  may  or  may  not  1)e  clearly  recog- 
nized. A  well-defined  sense  of  obligation  is  the  recognition 
of    certain    coi¥5iderations    or    motives    which    either    should 
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further  a  type  of  inhibited  behavior  or  which  should  inhibit 
or  strengthen  a  process  of  behavior  projected  or  actually  un- 
dergoing execution.  These  better  defined  and  more  highly 
conscious  forms  of  desires  and  the  sense  of  obligation  are 
ideals  rather  than  primary  or  simple  attitudes.  The  main 
distinction  between  an  ideal  and  a  primary  emotional  attitude 
lies  in  the  greater  degree  of  intellectualization  of  the  former, 
which  is  in  reality  a  specialized  subdivision  of  the  lattery'  All 
ideals  may  be  said  to  have  a  moral  aspect  also,  and  this  is  true 
of  all  attitudes  which  have  developed  sufficient  mental  content 
to  recognize  a  fitness  of  relationship  between  subject  and  ob- 
ject, that  is,  some  degree  of  the  sense  of  obligation. 

The  primary  attitudes  develop  in  the  primary  group. 
They  are  essentially  emotional  appraisals  of  the  functional  re- 
lationship between  individuals  in  a  group,  or  possibly  even 
of  an  individual  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  The  sense  of  obli- 
gation or  of  desire  may  also  form  a  part  of  the  attitude,  as 
stated  above,  and  the  attitude  may  rise  to  the  status  of  an 
ideal,  even  in  the  primary  group.  This  latter  possibility  will 
be  realized  if  there  is  sufficient  intellectual  analysis  of  rela- 
tionships and  of  obligations  or  if  the  desire  sufficiently  objecti- 
fies means  and  ends.  The  simplest  primary  attitudes  are  prob- 
ably hedonic  seeking  of  a  pleasure-giving  object  and  aversion 
for  unpleasant  objects.  Out  of  these,  as  a  result  of  social  con- 
ditions, grow  love,  tenderness,  devotion,  trust,  loyalty,  the 
feeling  for  truthfulness,  and  the  desire  to  give  and  receive  fair 
play,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand;  and  hate,  brusqueness,  dislike, 
distrust,  disloyalty,  deceit,  and  cunning  or  trickery,  on  the  other 
hand. 

All  of  these  are  relatively  primary- attitudes  before  they  are 
ideals,  for  we  learn  to  practice  them  and  to  have  a  feeling 
for  them,  that  is,  to  recognize  them  in  a  semi-intellectual  or 
in  an  emotional  manner  before  we  can  ol)jectify  them  as  com- 
prehensive adjustment  patterns,  and  thus  set  them  up  as  ob- 
jectives to  be  attained  in  our  own  conduct,  or  in  that  of  others. 
When  we  can  analyze  them  and  objectify  them  as  ends  they 
become  ideals.  This  process  of  increasing  recognition,  intel- 
lectualization, and  objcctification  of  attitudes  and  ideals  fol- 
lows, of  course,  the  evolution  of  the  intcgratioli  of  personality 
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traits  and  of  symbols  which  was  discussed  earHer.  The  atti- 
tude is  recognized  through  an  integracion  of  perceptual-emo- 
tional experiences  when  in  contact  with  objects,  usually  per- 
sonal, and  when  we  have  come  to  recognize  in  some  degree  the 
relationship  of  those  objects  to  ourselves  and  of  ourselves  to 
them.  The  ideal  arises  in  the  projective  stage  of  personality 
integration,  when  we  are  able  to  set  up  fairly  complex  types 
and  processes  of  behavior  as  ends. 

Derivative  ideals  are  of  course  primarily  intellectual  and 
abstract.  They  arise  in  connection  with  the  recognition  of 
distance  contacts,  which  also  involves  a  recognition  of  the 
meaning  of  the  symbols  by  means  of  which  the  indirect  con- 
tacts are  effected.  Here  the  attitudes — the  wider  and  more  in- 
clusive term — are  cast  in  the  form  of  ideals.  That  is,  they  are 
intellectualized  and  abstracted.  They  consist  of  a  statement  or 
recognition  of  the  types  of  social  organization  and  relation- 
ships which  should  exist.  Abstract  or  derivative  ideals  are 
expressed  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion which  it  is  recognized  would  produce  the  desired  indi- 
vidual responses  and  adjustments,  or  the  social  organization 
which  we  feel  should  obtain,  usually  with  ourselves  as  central 
in  the  situation.  It  is  because  of  this  close  connection  between 
the  statement  of  the  ideal  and  the  type  of  social  organization 
viewed  as  an  objective  that  we  say  the  ideal  is  the  product 
of  the  group  contacts  in  which  it  develops.  Tt  is  the  projection 
of  a  plan  of  adjustment  of  self  or  of  another  to  the  environ- 
ment. This  is,  of  course,  also  true  of  ideals  and  attitudes 
formed  in  connection  with  primary  group  contacts  as  in  the 
derivative. 

-Both  primary  and  derivative  attitudes  and  ideals  represent 
projections  of  contact  relationships.  In  the  one  case  these 
projected  contacts  or  adjustments  are  concrete  and  mainly  emo- 
tional. In  the  other  case  they  are  abstract  and  largely  intel- 
lectual. -The  derivative  ideals  are  simply  the  primary  attitudes 
and  ideals  expanded  and  intellectualized  in  such  ways  as  to 
enable  them  to  picture  or  project  wider  and  more  abstract  rela- 
tionships. Thus  attitudes  of  personal  love  and  hate,  or  of  trust 
and  distrust,  of  loyalty  and  disloyalty,  of  truthfulness  and  de- 
ceit, come  in  their  derivative  form  to  be  ideals  for  the  promo- 
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tion  of  local  group  or  national  or  even  international  welfare » 
or  destruction,  of  confidence  in  or  distrust  of  the  good  sense 
and  honorable  intentions  of  governments,  business  enterprises, 
religions,  or  even  the  masses  of  mankind.  We  may  also  seek 
in  a  similar  way  to  support  or  to  betray  the  aims  of  states, 
business  enterprises,  and  classes  or  masses.  We  may,  when  in 
positions  of  trust  or  power,  that  is,  in  situations  where  we  have 
many  and  effective  abstract  or  indirect  contacts  with  people  in 
many  places,  act  in  good  faith  for  the  promotion  of  an  abstract 
or  symbolical  understanding  of  relationships,  or  we'  may  at- 
tempt to  pervert  the  sources  and  content  of  news,  books, 
propaganda,  etc.  The  highest  and  most  abstract  ideal  of  truth- 
fulness is  that  which  motivates  the  scientist  in  his  meticulous 
endeavor  to  verify  each  fact  and  to  test  rigorously  all  of  his 
conclusions.  But  there  is  also  a  high  degree  of  loyalty  to  so- 
ciety in  the  abstract  which  may  motivate  even  the  statesman 
and  the  diplomat  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  aboveboard  in  their 
dealings  with  men  and  to  consider  always  the  public  welfare 
first  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  their  own.  This  is  civic  loyalty 
and  truthfulness.  Perhaps  their  opposites,  civic  disloyalty  and 
untruthfulness,  are  all  too  common  and  are  sometimes  ex- 
tended to  the  point  of  actual  and  corrupt  betrayal  of  the  public 
interest. 

A    PARTIAL    LIST    OF   ATTITUDES    AND    IDEALS,    botll    primary 

and  derivative,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  increasing  de- 
rivativeness,  will  help  us  to  form  some 'notion  of  how  the 
derivative  ideals  grow  out  of  the  primary  and  less  derivative 
attitudes.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  observe  the  increasing  ab- 
stractness  and  intellectualization  of  the  attitude  as  it  becomes 
more  and  more  derivative  in  character.  The  list  is  preseiited  in 
two  parallel  columns,  the  expansive  and  positive  attitudes  and 
ideals  on  the  left  and  the  recessive  and  negative  attitudes  and 
ideals  on  the  right.  A  horizontal  line  divides  the  personal  and 
more  primary  attitudes  andtdeals  from  the  social  and  more 
derivative.  This  line  marks  the  hypothetical  point  at  which  the 
individual  begins  to  expand  his  view  and  includes  i)eople  in  his 
attitudes  and  ideals  beyond  the  range  of  his  immediate  contacts, 
r.ut  of  course  the  dividing  line  can  be  drawn  only  a]iproxi- 
niately. 
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Positive  Attitudes  and  Ideals 

Seeking  to  possess 

Love  and  liking 

Devotion 

Tenderness 

Kindness 

Helpfulness 

Loyalty 

Friendliness 
Service  ' 
Equality 
Democracy 


Negative  Attitudes  and  Ideals 

Repulsion 

Dislike,  disgust 

Hatred 

Brusqueness 

Unkindness 

Hindrance 

pisloyalty 

Antagonism 

Destructiveness 

Superiority  (and  inferiority) 

Privilege 


Truthfulness 
Fair  play 
Justice 
Lawfulness 


Untruthfulness 
Deceit  and  trickery 
Injustice 
Unlawfulness 


Group  aiid  class  loyalty,  clan- 
nishness 

Patriotism 
Internationalism 


Humanitarianism  for  all  man- 
kind* 
(Gregai'iousness) 


Hatred  and  disloyalty  to  other 
groups  and  classes  (compe- 
tition) 

Treason 

Anti-internationalism  (some- 
times a  narrow  national- 
ism) 

Misanthropy 

{Reeessiveness) 


Devotion  to  abstract  principles  of 
Truthfulness, 
Fair  play, 
Justice, 
Law  and  order 

(Idealism) 


Repudiation  of  the  principles  of 
Truthfulness, 
Exploitation  of  others, 
Perversion  of  justice, 
Disorganization    of    relation- 
ships 
(Maehiavellianisni) 


Intcllectualized  or  constructive 
attitude  of  service  toward 
one's 


Systematically    seeking   to    ex- 
ploit one's 
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Neighbor, 

Group, 

Class, 

Country, 

Nationality, 

Race, 

^^'orld  as  a  whole  (Mankind) 

(Altruism) 


Neighbor, 
Group, 

Class, 

Country, 

Nationality, 

Race, 

World  as  a  whole  (Mankind) 

(Opportunism) 


Devotion  to  the  abstract  princi- 
ples of  science  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  facts  and  the 
discovery  of  scientific  prin- 
ciples, laws,  and  formulas. 


Opposition  to  investigation, 
dependence  upon  fiat,  tra- 
dition, prejudice,  and  igno- 
rance as  a  means  of  escap- 
ing unsettlement  of  emo- 
tional attachments  to  the 
past  and  the  perpetuation 
of  privilege. 


Projection  of  constructive  ideals 
for  the  realization  of  all  of 
the  desired  social  objectives 
mentioned  above. 


Opposition  to  idealistic  move- 
ments, desire  to  keep  the 
masses  in  a  subordinate 
position  and  the  world  in 
ignorance,  because  of  fear 
either  of  the  supernatural 
or  of  social  revolution,  or 
because  of  distrust  of  the 
popular  intelligence  or 
emotional  balance. 


Other  items  which  should  be  included  in  the  lists  will  occur 
to  readers,  and  critics  will  also  observe  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  list  of  groups  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  sequen- 
tial relationship  must  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  the 
problems  of  adjustment.  In  fact  the  list  of  attitudes  above 
the  horizontal  line  should  perhaps  be  divided  into  three  major 
sections  or  groups  of  attitudes  representing  as  many  general 
points  of  view.  The  possibility  of  such  separation  or  subsidi- 
ary classification  has  been  indicated  by  the  device  of  wider 
spacing.  The  ])rinciple  to  be  emphasized  by  this  list  is  that 
attitudes   and   ideals   have   become    increasingly   abstract   and 
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derivative  as  our  direct  contacts  with  others  have  widened  into 
indirect  contacts.  As  a  result  mankind  is  now  dominated 
largely  by  derivative  ideals,  both  positive  and  negative. 

The  Expansion  of  Restrictive  Primary  Attitudes 
INTO  Constructive  Derivative  Ideals — Such  great  com- 
posite social  ideals  as  democracy,  internationalism,  humanita- 
rianism,  or  Christianity,  Judaism,  Buddhism,  and  the  Hke, 
contain  both  primary  and  derivative  elements.  Originally  the 
primary  attitudes  and  ideals  predominated  in  these  great  emo- 
tional and  intellectual  complexes.  Democracy  was  a  matter  of 
brotherhood  or  equality  of  members  of  the  same  primary  group. 
Humanitarianism  was  clannishness  or  tribalism  or  love  for 
one's  own.  Internationalism  was  at  first  impossible,  because 
there  had  been  no  analysis  and  recognition  of  collective  be- 
havior patterns  or  groups  other  than  of  one's  own  kind.  -Re- 
ligion, like  the  patriotism  which  in  all  probability  originally 
sprang  from  it,  was  the  application  of  the  primary  attitudes 
and  ideals  mentioned  above  to  the  supernatural  personality  or 
personalities  worshiped  in  common,  and  thence  by  induction  to 
all  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  common  worship  of  the  super- 
natural beings.  -Thjjs  the  group  itself  comes  to  be  objectified 
as  a  spirit  or  as  a  quasi-personality  which  is  worshiped  or 
reverenced,  and  we  come  to  conceive  ourselves  as  having  very 
great  obligations  to  it  which  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  the 
primary  attitudes.  This  is  patriotism  of  the  more  primitive 
sort.  It  is  indicated  familiarly  by  such  colloquial  phrases  as 
"Motherland,"  "Fatherland,"  "Uncle  Sam,"  "John  Bull,"  "La 
Belle  France."  It  demands  devotion  to  our  town  or  tribe  or 
country,  right  or  wrong,  and  regardless  of  who  rules  it.  The 
clan  and  the  state,  like  the  gods,  can  do  no  wrong. 
^  But  modern  patriotism  and  democracy  and  religion  are  much 
less  concrete  and  emotional  and  are  more  abstractly  construc- 
tive. '^They  have  been  intellectualized,  and  derivative  ideals  are 
supplementing  or  replacing  the  primary  attitudes.  The  true 
patriot  in  the  modern  sense  may  criticize  his  country  if  he 
thinks  it  is  pursuing  unethical  or  mistaken  policies.  He  may 
seek  to  dispossess  the  dominant  government,  if  he  is  sincere 
in  offering  a  better  one,  although  the  persons  in  power  or  who 
profit   from  the  situation  which  exists,  however  undesirable 
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in  general  it  may  be,  are  certain  to  cast  many  unsavory  epithets 
upon  him,  to  call  him  traitor  and  perhaps  attempt  to  defend 
their  interests  by  discrediting  him  or  even  by  doing  him  bodily 
or  economic  injury. 

Likewise,  every  one  who  attempts  to  dispossess  false  gods 
and  substitute  more  humane  and  rational  religious  controls 
is  likely  to  be  branded  as  infidel  and  punished  as  strongly  as 
lies  in  the  power  of  the  "faithful."  '^very  old  religion  based 
upon  primary  group  or  personality  conceptions,  which  has  now, 
like  the  Greek  and  Norse  theologies,  passed  into  the  innocuous 
estheticism  of  mythology,  has  persecuted  those  philosophers 
who  were  trying  to  substitute  a  higher  and  more  intellectual 
type  of  religious  control.  ^Religion  has  been  increasingly  in- 
tellectualized  until  abstract  or  derivative  ideals  of  social  welfare 
and  public  duty  have  come  to  supplement,  and  even  to  assume 
dominance  and  direction  over,  the  more  restrictive  primary 
attitudes,  especially  of  the  more  emotional  sort,  which  formerly 
constituted  its  core.  Every  great  evolving  religion  of  which 
we  have  a  record  has  advanced  from  magic  and  ritual  towards 
rational  social  controls  as  guiding  principles  in  just  that  degree 
to  which  intellectual  analysis  has  taken  the  place  of  primary 
attitudes  in  the  understanding  of  the  explanatory  content  of 
these  religions. 

Democracy. AS  an  Example — Democracy  has  also  become 
largely  intellectualized.  Personal  equality  and  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  and  of  brotherhood  are  still  important  in  democ- 
racy. But  we  no  longer  place  the  chief  emphasis  on  these 
attitudes,  ini])ortant  as  they  are.  W^e  recognize  that  we  cannot 
have  friendliness  and  brotherhood  without  equality  of  o^pgr- 
tunity,  and  further  that  we  cannot  have  either  this  equality 
of  opportunity  or  the  more  personal  amenities  without  first 
securing  certain  abstract  and  far-reaching  types  of  social  or- 
ganization which  stand  back  of  and  promote  the  democratic 
personal  relationshi])S.  -Hence  the  first  consideration  in  modern 
democracy  is  the  building  up  of  derivative  democratic  ideals, 
such  as  those  of  social  service,  intelligent  discharge  of  citi- 
zenship duties,  and  the  discomfiture  of  those  politicians  who 
j)rcy  uj)on  the  public,  which  will  bring  into  existence  protective 
social  organization  calculated  to  foster  justice  and  friendliness 
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in  the  wider  social  contacts.  "The  rendering  of  justice  itself 
is  now  an  abstract  as  well  as  a  concrete  process,  involving  ad- 
justments reaching  very  far  afield  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
primary  group. 

This  necessity  of  first  giving  attention  to  the  derivative  or 
abstract  overhead  organization  in  order  to  secure  democracy 
and  justice  has  not  always  existed.  In  the  early  stages  of 
social  evolution,  where  the  primary  group  dominated  practi- 
cally all  collective  and  individual  behavior,  democracy  and 
justice  could  be  secured  by  means  of  the  direct  promulgation 
of  primary  attitudes  and  ideals.  But  now  that  the  primary 
and  less  derivative  groups  are  themselves  dominated  and 
shaped  by  the  more  abstract  derivative  group  ideals,  we  must 
either  look  first  after  the  more  abstract  ideals  and  adjustments 
or  lose  the  fruits  even  of  the  primary  democratic  ideals.  So- 
cial life  has  become  highly  abstract  and  intellectual,  at  least  in 
the  control  centers.  Just  as  industry  has  outgrown  the  em- 
pirical invention  and  demands  the  projected  or  logically  syn- 
thetic invention,  "^o  also  has  society  grown  beyond  the  point 
where  it  can  be  successfully  and  properly  controlled  by  pri- 
mary emotional  attitudes.  There  must  be  projective  thinking 
— projective  social  invention — in  the  process  of  evolving  mod- 
ern democratic  social  controls.  -And  back  of  this  process  of  ab- 
stract projective  social  organization  for  the  common  welfare 
lie  the  method  inventions  of  social  science  as  the  intellectual 
materials  out  of  which  the  new  democratic  order  must  be 
projected  and  fashioned.  Primary  emotional  attitudes  can  be 
made  to  support  this  new  abstract  system,  but  they  could  never 
create  it. 

The  Hygiene  of  Positive  and  Negative  Attitudes  and 
Ideals — From  our  discussion  it  will  be  apparent  that  both 
primary  and  derivative  ideals  may  be  bad  or  anti-social  as 
well  as  good  or  socially  approved.  Aversion,  hate,  disloy- 
alty, deceit,  as  primary  attitudes,  are  bad  only  when  they  cause 
harm  to  the  group  or  to  individuals  without  protecting  greater 
interests  or  larger  numbers  of  individuals.  We  might  well 
I)refer  to  abolish  these  negative  attitudes  from  our  thoughts 
and  behavior  altogether  as  a  protection  against  injustice  or 
other  evil,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  to  apply  such  weapons  to 
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the  defense  of  positive  ideals  and  efforts  without  harm.  But  so 
ilong  as  the  world  of  collective  behavior  is  subject  to  conflicts 
and  to  maladjustments,  intended  or  unintended,  this  apparently 
is  not  possible.  We  sometimes  regard  it  as  a  virtue  to  hate 
evil  or  even  to  deceive  the  deceivers  and  to  betray  those  who 
work  in  unrighteous  causes.  Certainly  as  the  world  is  organ- 
ized it  appears  not  infrequently  to  be  good  policy  to  do  these 
things,  and  almost  no  one  is  averse  to  attacks  upon  the  unes- 
thetic  and  the  immoral  and  the  injurious. 

But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  are  justified  in  espousing  the 
negative  derivative  ideals,  at  least  in  our  own  group,  and 
possibly  even  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is  a  question  whether 
we  should  ever  hate  a  whole  people,''even  our  martial  enemies, 
or  be  disloyal  to  any  social  cause  however  doubtful  its  validity 
for  which  we  profess  loyalty,  or  deceive  a  whole  people  with 
regard  to  our  attitudes  regarding  public  policy.  If  the  world 
were  free  from  adverse  and  unjust  compulsion  by  derivative 
group  organizations  we  might  lead  the  wholly  positive  ideal- 
istic life.  As  it  is,  perhaps  we  cannot.  But  that  we  are  obli- 
gated not  to  entertain  or  promulgate  any  of  the  negative  ideals 
against  just  and  righteous  social  organization  and  primary 
group  relationships  is  now  clearly  recognized.  The  only  ques- 
tion is  with  reference  to  the  criterion  of  righteousness  and 
justice  which  we  employ,  and  that  changes  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place.  The  best  rule  to  follow,  perhaps,  is 
to  employ  the  positive  ideals  and  attitudes  where  possible  and 
to  use  the  negative  ones  when  necessary  to  defend  the  positive 
ideals,  but  to  use  them  temperately  and  sparingly. 

Derivative  Ideals  Must  Dominate  in  Case  of  Con- 
flict— The  derivative  ideals  are  difficult  to  formulate.  They 
are  abstract  and  their  statement  is  feasible  only  after  an  in- 
tellectual analysis  of  collective  relationships  and  behavior  has 
been  made.  They  are  dependent  upon  the  mastery  of  abstract- 
intellectual  symbolism,  or  the  conditioning  of  collective  be- 
havior to  abstract  symbolic  stimuli.  But  the  primary  attitudes 
and  ideals  grow  directly  out  of  elementary  and  largely  emo- 
tional direct  contact  behavior  itself.  Hence  they  are  easy  to 
formulate,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  most  of  them  arc  objectified 
before  the  person  has  developed  intellectual  analyses  of  suffi- 
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cient  breadth  or  scope  to  test  their  validity.  Since  the  deriva- 
tive ideals  grow  up  as  extensions  and  as  correctives  or  perver- 
sions of  the  primary  attitudes  and  ideals  in  a  complex  and  ab- 
stractly organized  world,  the  two  types  of  ideals  often  are  in 
conflict.  Love  and  loyalty,  freedom  and  truthfulness,  and  the 
like,  are  now  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  good  causes, 
not  merely  on  impulse,  as  formerly  they  often  were.  We  no 
longer  believe  it  wise  to  give  money  or  sympathy  to  beggars 
regardless  of  circumstances,  nor  should  we  necessarily  stand  by 
friends  or  family  contrary  to  the  public  interest.  The  narrower 
Isocial  relations  must  be  organized  within  the  wider  social  rela- 
tionships, and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  wider  ones  are  just 
/and  helpful  in  order  that  the  narrower  may  also  be  just  and 
^ood.  *-if  the  primary  contacts  are  in  opposition  to  a  rational 
derivative  social  order  and  if  our  primary  attitudes  ignore 
just  derivative  ideals,  the  former  in  each  case  are  anti-social 
and  must  give  way  to  the  latter. 

Misuse  of  the  Primary  Attitudes — Sometimes  design- 
ing persons  are  guilty  of  anti-social  conduct  in  the  more  in- 
direct and  derivative  relations  of  social  life  under  the  cover 
of  approved  primary  attitudes  and  contacts.  The  corrupt 
politician  or  "boss"  very  frequently  wins  his  way  to  popular 
favor  by  personal  friendliness,  generosity,  and  apparent  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor,  and  intercession  with  judges  and  other 
officials  in  behalf  of  the  criminal  and  unfortunate.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  perhaps  filching  the  produce  of  their  labor  from 
these  same  poor  and  unfortunate  through  some  form  of  public 
graft  or  corruption.  The  people  whom  he  befriends,  and  most 
of  the  public  at  large  perhaps,  are  not  able  to  detect  or  under- 
stand and  disapprove  the  significance  of  the  latter  behavior,  but 
it  is  easy  for  them  to  see  and  approve  the  former.  Such  meth- 
ods of  blinding  the  popular  intelligence  by  interposing  the 
strong  appeal  of  emotional  primary  attitudes  before  intellectual 
analysis  have  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  a  record.  Such  people  may  keep  the  letter  of  the  law 
of  righteousness  (especially  of  the  ancient  law,  developed  in 
primary  group  relationships),  but   not  the  spirit  of  modern 

Isocial  righteousness.    -An  industry  may  pay  its  employes  well 
and  still  overcharge  the  public.     A  church  may  be  generous 
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with  individuals  and  seek  to  save  their  souls  and  still  cast  its 
immense  power  against  the  realization  of  the  great  derivative 
ideals  of  social  justice,  democracy,  and  scientific  truth  and  in- 
vestigation. All  too  frequently  the  much  abused  word  "funda- 
mentalism" means  a  return  to  emotional  judgments  and  prej- 
udices instead  of  an  advance  forward  toward  fundamental 
intellectual  analysis  and  derivative  ideals. 

Many  people  trained  in  primary  attitudes  and  ideals,  but 
ignorant  of  the  wider  derivative  ideals,  are  often  unwittingly 
guilty  of  great  breaches  in  social  morality.  Ross  calls  the  dis- 
regard of  derivative  ideals  "sinning  by  syndicate."  That  is, 
men  who  are  above  reproach  in  primary  contacts  may  still 
own  unsanitary  and  condemned  tenements.  The  men  who 
act  upon  the  principle  "Let  the  public  be  damned"  are  very 
frequently  kind  and  considerate  in  primary  contacts.  Neg- 
lect in  inculcating  derivative  ideals  and  attitudes  is  dangerous 
to  social  welfare.  That  is,  personality  integration  in  our  day 
must  include  an  adequate  emphasis  upon  derivative  ideals  as 
well  as  upon  primary  ones. 

Conclusion — In  our  collective  capacity  we  must  learn  to 
understand  the  derivative  ideals  and  to  make  them  effective 
as  behavior  patterns,  if  we  wish  to  be  truly  good  or  socialized 
,  members  of  our  groups.    We  live  in  larger  and  more  abstract 
I  groups  now  and  we  must  not  ignore  the  needs  of  these  over- 
head or  derivative  control  organizations.     If  any  institution 
is  still  organized  primarily  on  the  basis  of  a  primitive  interpre- 
tation  of  and  loyalty  to  uncorrected  primary  attitudes   and 
ideals  which  bring  it  in  conflict  with  the  intellectualized  and 
socialized  derivative  ideals,  that  institution  must  be  reorganized 
and    put    into   line   with   modern   derivative   organization   of 
thought  and  institutional  behavior.    This  means  that  the  mem- 
bers of  such  institutions  must  be  taught  to  think  in  terms  of 
abstract  or  derivative  adjustments,  made  on  the  basis  of  scien- 
tific ideals  of  collective  behavior,  instead  of  on  the  basis  of 
traditions  and  beliefs  coming  down  unmodified  from  the  pri- 
mary group  life  and  emotional  behavior  of  primitive  times. 
/Our  age  is  vastly  complex  and  our  contacts  are  indirect  and 
^derivative  and  our  thinking  must  be  more  and  more  complex 
Vand  intcllcctnall}-  constructive  also.    Because  of  this  mu"  forma- 
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;  tive  institutions,  especially  the  schools,  must  learn  to  teach 
j  the  young-,  and  the  old,  to  think  abstractly  and  intelligently 
'about  all  phases  of  social  behavior.  They  must  teach  us  to 
imitate  or  assimilate  principles  as  well  as  personalities.  Per- 
sonal and  primary  ideals  and  behavior  are  not  to  be  discarded, 
but  they  must  be  made  to  conform^  to  the  scientifically  projected 
and  organized  derivative  ideals  and  values  by  which  collective 
behavior  must  in  the  future  be  regulated. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII 

DIRECT  CONTACT  GROUPS: 
RATIONAL  TYPES 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  influence  of  certain  primary 
groups,  especially  of  the  family,  the  play  group,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, on  individual  behavior.     In  this  and  the  following 
chapter  we  shall  describe  the  typical  forms  which  direct  con-  i 
tact  or  face-to- face  groups  take,  and  show  how  they  are  usedf 
to  condition  individual  behavior  in  a  collective  situation. 

Two  Types  of  Groups — When  collective  behavior  is  organ- 
ized around  an  interest  common  to  a  number  of  people,  whether 
the  interest  and  organization  are  permanent  or  only  tem- 
porary, we  have  what  may  be  called  a  group.  The  essential 
fact  about  the  group  is  that  a  number  of  people  are  responding 
at  approximately  the  same  time  to  the  same  or  similar  or  sup- 
plementary sets  of  stimuli.  This  statement  includes,  of  course, 
also  the  reciprocal  responses  of  members  in  the  group.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  all  those  responding  shall  behave  in  the  same 
manner,  but  if  the  group  is  to  possess  the  requisite  unity  there 
will  be  a  large  amount  of  uniformity  in  the  responses  to  the 
common  and  reciprocal  stimuli. 

Also  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  persons  responding  to  com- 
mon or  reciprocal  stimuli  shall  be  in  direct  contact  with  one 
another,  or  that  the  group  shall  be  of  a  face-to-face  sort. 
Many  groups  are  so  spread  abroad  that  their  members  have 
mainly  or  exclusively  indirect  contacts  with  one  another. 
Stimuli  come  to  them  from  the  common  source  only  by  means 
of  carriers,  such  as  newspapers,  telegraph,  radio,  and  the  like. 
But  there  is  the  same  sort  of  uniformity  of  response,  the  same 
characteristics  of  permanency  or  temporariness,  as  in  the  face- 
to-faoc  groups.  Also,  there  may  be  present  either  emotional 
or  intellectual  (lualities  in  the  communication,  or  both. 
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The  distinction  between  face-to-face  contacts  and  non-face- 
to-face  contacts  in  groups  is  fundamental  since  the  psychology 
of  these  two  types  of  contacts  differs  to  a  marked  degree.  In 
face-to-face  contacts,  all  the  kinesthetic  and  exteroceptive 
senses  are  active  in  receiving  stimuli  to  facilitate  responses. 
Direct  contact  is  the  medium  par  excellence  for  the  communi- 
catioii  of  emotional  behavior.  Non- face-to- face  or  indirect 
contacts,  on  the  other  hand,  must  rely  almost  wholly  upon 
verbal  stimuli  apprehended  nearly  exclusively  through  the  ears 
and  eyes.  As  a  result,  the  content  of  indirect  communication 
is  usually  intellectual,  although  it  may  also  be  emotional. 
Illiterate  people  are  not  reached  by  indirect  stimuli  without  the 
intervention  of  literate  persons,  except  through  the  radio  and 
the  phonograph.  And  even  here  the  crowd  setting  as  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  speaking  voice,  which  greatly  influences 
the  emotional  c[uality  of  communication,  is  absent. 

Primary  and  Direct  Contact  Groups  Distinguished — 
A  distinction  should  also  be  drawn  between  direct  contact 
groups  in  general  and  primary  groups.  Primary  groups  are 
those  face-to-face  or  direct  contact  groups  into  which  the  child 
is  born  and  which  mold  his  behavior  from  the  beginning  of  his 
self-active  existence.  Primary  groups  constitute  a  much  les^ 
extensive  category  than  the  direct  contact  groups.  The  latter 
category  includes  the  less  formative  and  more  purely  adminis- 
trative direct  contact  groups,  even  such  derived  ones  as  de- 
liberative assemblies,  which  function  primarily  in  the  control 
of  behavior  already  integrated  as  well  as  those  primary  groups 
which  organize  or  integrate  behavior  or  character,  such  as  the 
family,  play  group,  and  neighborhood  group. 

Types  of  Direct  Contact  Groups — The  general  distinc- 
tion here  made  between  direct  and  indirect  contact  groups  is 
sometimes  stated  in  terms  of  crowds  and  publics,  the  latter 
being  the  indirect_contact-g£aups.  The  term  crowd,  however, 
is  not  an  equal  lyhappy  term  to  cover  all  face-to-face  or  direct 
contact  groups.  It  is  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  quality 
of  mobbishness.  In  fact,  some  writers,  like  Martin,  use  the 
term  crowd  to  cover  all  types  of  irrational  collective  behavior, 
whether  the  participants  have  direct  or  indirect  contacts  with 
one  another.    Face-to-face  groups  vary  all  the  w^ay  in  rational- 
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ity  of  behavior  from  the  dehberative  assembly,  which  is  guided 
in  its  transactions  by  formal  rules  of  order,  to  the  mob,  which 
is  wholly  under  the  influence  of  some  leader  or  fixed  idea  which 
controls  and  directs  the  emotions  of  the  members. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  classify  direct  contact  groups  ac- 
cording to  any  one  set  of  traits  or  categories,  because  the  same 
set  of  characteristics  is  not  necessarily  important  in  all  groups. 
Consequently  we  shall  present  in  the  following  pages  those 
classes  of  direct  contact  groups  which  are  most  functional  in 

I  modern  society  and  state  their  most  prominent  psycho-social 
traits  more  or  less  regardless  of  whether  these  characteristics 
occur  in  other  groups  also.  Certain  characteristics,  however, 
such  as  the  ability  of  a  group  to  survive  and  the  type  of  psychic 

i  behavior  involved  in  its  organization,  are  important  in  all 
groups.  Consequently  the  degree  of  permanency  and  of  ra- 
tionality obtaining  in  groups  will  be  considered  in  the  follov/- 
ing  classification.  The  order  of  direct  contact  groups,  in  the 
decreasing  ratio  of  their  permanency,  and  secondarily  of  the  ra- 
tionality of  their  behavior,  is  somewhat  as  follows :  genetic 
groups,  clubs  and  other  direct  contact  purposive  associations, 
deliberative  assemblies,  discussion  groups  and  classes,  audi- 
ences, informal  clubs,  ceremonials,  rallies  and  demonstrations, 
involuntary  crowds,  mobs.  This  classification  of  groups  is,  of 
course,  purely,  tentative  and  empirical.  A  more  complete  and 
accurate  classification  must  await  further  research.  There  are, 
however,  good  grounds  for  using  this  classification.  It  is 
based  mainly  upon  the  psychological  mechanisms  employed, 
rather  than  upon  the  aims  or  purposes  of  the  members  of  the 
groups.  All  political,  economic,  religious,  educational,  fra- 
ternal, administrative,  etc.,  groups,  in  their  face-to-face  aspects, 
take  on  the  guise  of  one  or  more  of  the  forms  described  in  this 
and  the  following  chapters. 

Genetic  groups,  which  are  primary  groups  in  their  simpler 
forms,  are  perhaps  the  most  permanent  of  all  face-to-face 
associations,  unless  indeed  we  except  corporations,  which  are 
only  in  part  direct  contact  groups,  and  chartered  or  incor- 
porated clubs.  The  membership  changes  but  the  groups  con- 
tinue and  are  located  in  the  same  areas  and  perform  essentially 
the  same  functions  for  many  generations.    The  best  known  ex- 
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amples  of  these  genetic  groups  are  perhaps  the  family,  the 
neighborhood  proper,  the  play  group,  and  other  neighborhood 
groups.  But  these  neighborhood  groups  very  quickly  graduate 
from  the  category  of  genetic  groups  into  clubs  and  purposive 
associations.  Genetic  groups  are  not  always  rational  in  their 
constitution,  although  they  tend  to  become  more  nearly  so  with 
increasing  culture.  These  groups,  being  very  general  and  in- 
clusive in  character,  employ  the  methods  of  organization  and 
procedure  which  we  find  operative  in  the  less  general  types  of 
groups  described  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  chapter. 

Clubs  and  purposive  associations  are  the  most  perma-  "7 
nent  of  all  non-primary  face-to-face  or  direct  contact  groups. 
They  are  also  frequently  rational,  especially  if  they  also  partake 
of  the  nature  of  deliberative  assemblies.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  face-to-face  associations,  but  the  most  numerous  of  these 
are  the  business  associations  and  the  multi-type  organizations 
known  as  clubs.  Of  business,  occupational,  professional  and 
other  interest  associations,  such  as  corporations,  firms  of  pro- 
fessional men,  labor  union  locals,  armies,  etc.,  we  need  say  but 
little.  They  are  very  common.  They  are  also  highly  purposive 
in  character.  The  behavior  of  their  members  is  presumably 
controlled  by  highly  rational  considerations,  and  they  make  a 
considerable  use  of  those  aspects  of  science  which  apply  most 
particularly  to  their  objects  in  view.  Most  of  such  associa- 
tions very  easily  expand  into  the  category  of  indirect  contact 
groups. 

Clubs  are  also  generally  purposive  in  character.  Some  clubs, 
such  as  scientific  societies,  debating  societies,  professional 
groups,  are  frequently  organized  about  more  or  less  abstract 
and  scientific  interests.  Other  clubs,  such  as  various  local  re- 
ligious societies,  political  groups,  and  reform  or  law  enforce- 
ment clubs,  are  presumably  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  public  welfare.  Some  societies  of  this  general  type, 
like  lodges  and  local  cooperative  societies,  are  organized  pri- 
marily for  the  mutual  benefit  of  their  members.  Others  still, 
and  perhaps  by  far  the  largest  number,  find  their  reason  for 
existence  in  amusement  and  recreation.  Some  of  these  may 
be  fairly  ephemeral,  but  clubs  ordinarily  and  on  the  average 
have  a  considerable  span  of  life.     Both  the  club  and  the  busi- 
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ness  and  professional  associations  frequently  overlap  with  de- 
liberative assemblies.  Clubs  and  associations  also  make  use 
of  the  methods  of  procedure  and  organization  employed  by 
other  direct  contact  groups  described  in  this  chapter. 

The  team  constitutes  one  of  the  most  highly  integrated  and 
purposive  types  of  groups  belonging  to  the  general  classifica- 
tion here  under  discussion.  Because  of  its  high  degree  of 
organization  it  usually  represents  the  maximum  of  effective-- 
ness  in  collective  behavior.  The  organization  and  behavior  of 
the  team  need  not  be  democratic ;  ordinarily  they  are  dictated, 
for  the  chief  objective  of  team  v^ork  is  coordination  of  effort 
and  efficiency.  We  find  teams  in  almost  all  aspects  of  collective 
behavior,  ranging  from  manual  labor  and  athletic  activities  to 
religious  campaigns  and  scientific  research. 

Rational  versus  Suggestion  Control  in  Direct  Con- 
tact Groups — Deliberative  Assemblies — The  highest  de- 
gree of  rationality  of  organization  in  direct  contact  groups  is  to 
be  found  in  the  deliberative  assembly.  Here  the  common  stim- 
ulus to  which  all  of  the  members  of  the  group  respond  is  a 
common  problem.  The  problem  may  be  political,  economic, 
legal,  religious,  ethical,  esthetic,  scientific,  or  of  any  character 
whatever.  The  essential  general  characteristic  of  the  problem 
is  that  it  shall  be  of  significance  to  all  of  those  who  deliberate 
and  exchange  views  regarding  it.  This  deliberation  may  take 
place  by  means  of  indirect  contacts,  through  the  media  of 
writing,  print  or  otherwise,  as  well  as  through  the  direct  con- 
tacts of  oral  speech.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  deliberative  pub- 
lic rather  than  a  deliberative  assembly.  But  the  members  of 
deliberative  assemblies  usually  have  been  influenced  by  indirect 
contacts  or  pubHc  opinion  before  they  come  into  the  assembly. 
The  different  members  will  frequently  have  different  interests 
at  stake  and  therefore  will  support  different  views  in  the  dis- 
cussion. This  is  particularly  true  of  representative  deliberative 
assemblies,  where  representatives  of  diverse  constituencies 
from  various  geographical  sections,  classes,  nationalities,  re- 
ligions, etc.,  meet  to  iron  out  conflicts  of  interests  and  arrive 
at  a  compromise  ])rogram.  Such  a  rc])rcscntative  assembly 
need  not  be  ])oIitical.  It  may  be  religious,  industrial,  or  of  any 
other  character  and  complexion. 
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Where  the  cleHberative  assembly  is  local  and  the  members  of 
a  group  participate  directly  rather  than  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, there  is  still  room  for  difference  of  opinion  and 
conflict  in  the  discussion,  but  such  conflict  is  usually  not  so 
pronounced  because  of  the  greater  homogeneity  of  the  partici- 
pating members  and  their  interests.  Where  the  deliberative 
assembly  is  made  up  of  members  with  like  interests,  whether 
they  be  a  board  of  directors  of  an  industrial  corporation,  or 
direct  participators,  as  in  the  case  of  a  district  school  meet- 
ing or  of  the  stockholders  of  a  local  cooperative  society,  there 
is  also  likely  to  be  a  considerable  uniformity  of  response.  But 
even  in  these  cases  there  is  room  for  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion and  deliberative  discussion  with  regard  to  policies  and  aims 
and  methods  to  be  employed.  Even  in  the  meetings  of  scien- 
tific associations,  where  the  data  dealt  with  are  most  clearly 
subject  to  demonstration,  discussion  and  conflict  may  be  very 
considerable.  ^--^ 

The  junction  of  the  deliherative  assembly  is  to  give  oppor-i 
tunity  for  the  rational  discussion  and  weighing  of  all  aspect4 
of  questions  which  come  before  it.  The  normal  result  of  such 
discussion  is  that  all  pertinent  and  available  data  are  presented 
and  considered  impartially  and  as  objectively  as  possible  by 
all  of  those  present.  The  assumption  is,  of  course,  that  such 
rational  and  unbiased  consideration  of  the  data  will  lead  to  the 
selection  of  the  most  effective  program  for  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  groups.  But  such  objectivity  and  complete  ra- 
tionality in  the  choice  of  a  program  is  not  possible  of  complete 
realization.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  possible  wholly  to  di- 
vorce one's  judgments  from  his  personal  feelings  and  interests. 
And  in  the  second  place  it  is  not  possible  to  have  all  of  the  facts 
presented  mean,  even  intellectually,  the  same  thing  to  all  the 
members,  because  their  experiences  have  been  different  and 
their  values  vary  accordingly.  Consequently  in  almost  all 
cases  the  formulation  of  group  objectives  and  of  programs 
to  carry  those  objectives  into  execution  is  the  result  of  com- 
promise instead  of  the  result  of  unity  of  opinion. 

Rules  and  organiaafion  of  the  deliherative  assembly — The 
deliberative  assembly  is  bound  by  rules  of  order  and  very  prob- 
ably possesses  a  constitution  and  by-laws.     National  delibera- 
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tive  assemblies  frequently  develop  elaborate  rules  for  their 
guidance  and  employ  a  trained  parliamentarian  to  interpret  the 
rules  in  application  to  particular  situations.  They  may  even 
have  a  committee  on  rules  which  further  assists  in  the  parlia- 
mentary control  of  the  body  by  bringing  in  new  rules  or  modi- 
fications of  old  rules  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  particular 
procedure  or  of  untangling  some  stubborn  conflict  of  interests. 
Besides  the  presiding  officer,  the  secretary,  and  the  minutes  or 
records  of  proceedings,  w4iich  practically  all  deliberative  as- 
semblies possess,  legislative  assemblies  usually  have  floor  lead- 
ers or  whips  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  party  discussion 
within  the  lines  agreed  upon  in  party  caucus  and  to  get  out  the 
vote  for  approved  measures.  Smaller  and  less  representative 
assemblies,  where  there  is  less  political  maneuvering,  may  dis- 
pense with  many  of  these  parliamentary  controls  or  employ 
them  in  a  less  rigorous  and  regiminal  way. 

The  ostensible  function  of  the  parliamentary  procedure, 
rules,  officers,  records,  etc.,  is  the  prevention  of  the  use  of 
force,  intimidation  and  other  non-rational  controls  in  effecting 
collective  judgments,  decisions,  and  other  behavior  in  the 
assembly.  Freedom  of  speech  on  the  floor,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  participation,  and  an  adequate  hearing  for  all  mem- 
bers and  interests  are  aimed  at.  Rules  and  records  and  a  fair 
administration  are  supposed  to  insure  these  desirable  ends. 
And  in  large  measure  they  do  achieve  this  result.  But  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  rules  to  be  made  in  such  a  way,  and  for 
presiding  officers,  rules  committees,  parliamentarians,  whips, 
caucuses,  etc.,  to  behave  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  defeat  these 
ends  and  give  the  advantage  to  some  one  faction  or  interest 
as  over  against  other  interests.  This  may  occur  even  in  those 
deliberative  assemblies  where  the  parliamentary  precautions 
(or  distortions)  are  most  numerous.  Committee  appoint- 
ments in  political  assemblies  are  uniformly  made  with  such 
an  end  in  view.  The  deliberate  purpose  of  parliamentary  \ 
procedure  in  such  bodies  often  seems  to  be  to  enable  the 
majority  or  some  powerful  and  well  organized  minority  to 
put  through  its  program  without  allowing  the  opposition  ade- 
quate means  of  expression  and  discussion.  Yet  parliamentary 
procedure  cannot  be  dispensed  with  in  such  cases  without  re- 
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ducing  the  process  of  skillful  maneuvering  to  disorder  and 
chaos.  The  problem  of  the  dominant  group  is  to  preserve 
sufficient  respect  for  the  parliamentary  procedure  among  the 
opposition,  while  they  accomplish  their  ends,  that  an  open  re- 
bellion and  disregard  for  the  rules  and  authority  by  the  oppo- 
sition will  not  occur.  In  this  objective  the  dominant  faction  is 
generally  assisted  by  the  strong  respect  which  the  constituents 
of  the  representatives  in  the  deliberative  assembly  usually  have 
for  parliamentary  practices  and  their  prevailing  ignorance  re- 
garding their  abuse  and  perversion  by  parliamentarians. 

In  more  local  deliberative  assemblies  such  abuses  of  the 
parliamentary  procedures  are  usually  avoided  or  mitigated  by 
the  direct  participation  of  the  members  of  the  group  and  by 
the  more  frequent  homogeneity  of  membership  and  interests 
involved.  In  those  deliberative  assemblies  where  the  interests 
represented  are  subject  to  sudden  or  strong  attack  from  with- 
out and  frequently  require  immediate  defense  and  vigorous 
policies  of  action,  as  in  military  and  capitalistic  enterprises, 
and  in  criminal  organizations,  the  form  of  the  control  tends  to 
pass  from  that  of  the  deliberative  assembly  to  the  dictatorship, 
and  parliamentary  practice  is  modified  or  suspended  accord- 
ingly. 

Discussion  and  Committee  Control — Also  the  methods  of 
discussion  used  in  deliberative  assemblies  are  not  always  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  rational  judgments,  although  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  discussion  is  such.  Appeals  to  preju- 
dice and  other  forms  of  suggestion  may  be  substituted  for  the 
impartial  statement  of  facts.  Covert  threats  and  other  means 
of  verbal  intimidation  are  not  infrequently  employed  on  such 
occasions.  In  political  representative  assemblies  frequently  but 
little  attention  is  given  to  the  verbal  arguments  of  the  speaker 
by  fellow  members.  During  the  period  of  speech  making 
members  are  often  absent  from  the  chamber  attending  cau- 
cuses and  committee  meetings,  or  are  engaged  in  other  political 
or  non-political  activities.  Questions  are  decided  primarily  in 
committee  meetings  and  caucuses  where  adequate  discussion 
may  be  had  or  where  the  vote  is  strictly  along  partisan  lines. 
Speeches  in  the  chamber  of  the  political  deliberative  assembly 
of  the  representative  type  are  primarily  for  the  constituents  of 
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the  speaker  or  the  gallery  rather  than  for  the  members  of  the 
deliberative  bod}^  In  such  cases  as  those  here  described  the 
deliberative  character  of  the  assembly  is  largely  lost,  or  it  is 
to  some  extent  transferred  to  the  committee  rooms.  The  real 
business  of  the  assembly  is  transacted  in  the  committees,  which 
are  always  dominated  by  the  majority  party  in  the  assembly, 
and  almost  always  by  the  dominant  faction  in  the  majority 
party.  Because  of  this  committee  domination  there  is  little 
real  opportunity  for  rational  discussion  to  influence  decisions  m 
a  deliberative  assembly.  In  fact,  domination  of  committees 
by  the  leading  faction  in  the  assembly  turns  it  into  a  dicta- 
torship instead  of  a  truly  deliberative  assembly.  The  cham- 
ber itself  serves  primarily  for  final  parliamentary  skirmishes 
and  for  taking  and  recording  the  vote,  and  for  oratory.  But 
in  non-representative  political  and  in  local  and  non-political 
assemblies  deliberation  may  reach  a  high  degree  of  develop- 
ment, with  the  result  that  public  opinion  is  created  and  col- 
lective behavior  is  determined  and  initiated  in  a  rational  man- 
ner. AMiere  parliamentary  procedure  is  manipulated  col- 
lective behavior  is  also  determined  and  initiated,  but  not  neces- 
sarily rationally. 

Discussion  Groups — The  discussion  group  is  a  modified 
deliberative  assembly.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  latter,  however,  in  a  most  important  respect.  Ordinarily 
it  does  not  seek  to  direct  collective  behavior  outside  of  the 
group.  The  function  of  the  discussion  group  is  to  discuss. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  discussion  may  be  anything  in  which 
the  members  of  the  group  are  interested.  Often  it  is  political, 
economic,  religious,  educational,  scientific.  The  interested 
people  meet  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views,  exchanging 
facts,  ascertaining  the  trends  of  opinion  and  of  influencing 
them.  A  unity  of  opinion  may  be  sought  as  the  result  of  the 
discussion,  or  each  one  may  be  left  to  fornnilate  his  own  con- 
clusions. In  the  more  highly  developed  and  organized  discus- 
sion groups  there  are  likely  to  be  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  resolutions  of  findings,  programs,  declarations 
of  principles,  etc.  These,  if  adopted  as  the  unanimous  or  com- 
promise opinion  or  "sense"  of  the  whole  group,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  some  administrative  or  legislative  body  with  the  re- 
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quest  that  they  be  put  into  effect  or  enacted  into  law,  or  sent  to 
a  newspaper  for  publication,  thus  attempting  indirectly  to  con- 
trol collective  behavior  at  large.  The  more  loosely  organized 
discussion  groups,  such  as  discussion  clubs,  may  be  content 
merely  with  individual  statements  of  opinions  and  supporting 
data  without  any  attempt  to  influence  deliberative  assemblies 
or  the  public  and  administrative  authorities  in  any  informal 
way.  Among  primitive  peoples  and  children  consensus  of 
opinion  often  develops  as  a  result  of  discussion  without  any 
formal  statement  of  such  opinion.  Debating  societies  usu- 
ally appoint  judges  to  render  a  decision  and  when  the  decision 
is  reached  the  club  or  society  takes  no  further  action.  Forums 
and  social  centers  may  follow  either  policy  on  occasion.  Scien- 
tific societies  practically  never  take  a  vote  or  offer  resolutions, 
but  remain  content  with  hearing  what  each  member  has  to 
say.  Semi-propaganda  societies,  such  as  conferences  on  good 
government,  social  welfare,  housing  reform,  public  health,  etc., 
usually  combine  with  scientific  discussion  an  attempt  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  and  legislation  or  administration  through 
resolutions  or  other  pronouncements.  However,  some  of  these 
societies  are  very  conservative  in  the  matter  of  resolutions. 

The  Temper  and  Effects  of  Discussion  Groups — The 
type  of-  discussion  groups  may  vary  greatly,  ranging  from 
those  that  engage  only  in  calm  and  unemotional  straightfor- 
ward presentations  of  data  and  individual  or  collective  con- 
clusions, to  those  that  employ  emotional  oratory,  suggestion  in 
various  forms,  verbal  intimidation,  and  other  mob-like  meth- 
ods. In  the  latter  types  of  discussion,  of  course,  the  character 
of  the  discussion  groups  proper  is  lost  and  a  propaganda  group 
or  worse  takes  its  place. 

Whether  there  is   any   formal  attempt  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  public  officials  and  representatives,  or  whether  the 
discussion  group  is  content  with  an  interchange  of  facts  and 
opinions,  an  effect  is  nevertheless  usually  exerted  upon  collec- 
tive behavior.     Discussion  groups,  especially  if  they  publish 
their  discussions  in  local  newspapers  or  in  regular  proceedings,  * 
constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  influencing  public    / 
opinion.     So  important  are  they  that  there  has  been  in  recent    • 
years  a  movement  on  foot  to  multiply  the  number  of  local 
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forums  or  discussion  groups,  in  clubs,  social  centers,  and  else- 
where, in  order  to  secure  that  interchange  of  opinion  and  in- 
formation which  is  believed  to  be  so  necessary  in  a  democracy. 
Such  discussion  groups  are  all  the  more  desirable  now  that  the 
old  neighborhood  contacts  have  so  largely  disappeared  and  that 
so  much  manufactured  and  ill  digested  opinion  obtains  circula- 
tion through  indirect  means  of  communication,  such  as  the 
newspaper,  radio,  movie,  the  paid  propagandist,  advertising, 
and  the  like. 

Classes  for  instruction  play  a  much  larger  part  in  collec- 
tive thinking  and  in  the  generation  of  collective  behavior  than 
they  did  in  earlier  times.  The  development  of  universal  edu- 
cation, by  which  all  the  youth  are  subjected  to  class  instruction, 
and  the  growth  of  university  extension  for  adults,  have  ex- 
tended the  period  of  formal  instruction  for  large  numbers  of 
people  through  at  least  the  first  half  of  the  life  period.  The 
woman's  club  movement,  which  has  an  educational  side,  be- 
longs more  to  the  discussion  group  than  to  the  class  group 
phase  of  group  organization.  However,  it  has  aspects  of  the 
latter  phase  also.  The  class  differs  from  the  discussion  group 
in  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  former  is  learning  rather 
than  discussion,  although  discussion  properly  occurs  as  an 
aspect  of  the  .learning  process.  Also,  there  is  much  more 
previous  preparation  for  the  class  by  reading. 

The  audience  ordinarily  does  not  enter  into  discussion  but 
gives  its  attention  solely  to  the  lecturer  or  performer.  Usually 
also  it  requires  no  special  preparation.  The  audience  is  still 
an  important  type  of  direct  contact  group,  although  it  is  less 
important  than  it  was  before  the  develoi)ment  of  the  movie. 
The  old  lecture  audience,  which  had  so  much  vogue  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  now  relatively  unimportant.  Vaudeville  has 
cheapened  it,  although  it  still  survives  in  something  of  the  old 
form  in  the  Chautau(iua.  Even  the  church  audience  has  de- 
clined in  quality  and  interest.  The  radio  has  extended  and 
widened  the  audience  to  a  remarkable  degree  and  has  brought 
the  inclusion  of  serious  up-to-date  subjects  within  the  mental 
purview  of  millions  of  people.  The  radio  has  expanded  the 
audience  from  the  exclusive  category  of  direct  contact  groups 
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to  that  of  the  indirect  contact  groups  also.  The  modern  visual 
analogues  of  the  audience  are  the  groups  attending  the  movies, 
mainly  for  amusement  and  other  trivial  purposes,  and  the  news- 
paper and  the  magazine  reading  publics.  These  also  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  direct  contact  groups  to  expand  into  indirect 
contact  groups. 

Relative  Permanency  and  Seriousness  of  Purpose  of 
THE  Groups  Discussed — The  adventitious  character  of  these 
groups  increases  as  we  descend  from  the  deliberative  assembly 
to  the  audience,  or  (to  adopt  a  cognate  expression)  the  "visi- 
ence"  of  the  movies.  The  deliberative  assembly  always,  and 
the  discussion  group  generally,  assemble  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  a  collective  examination  of  facts  and  opinions  and  for 
arriving  at  a  collective  outlook  or  program.  There  is  also  a 
large  element  of  permanency  in  these  groups.  The  member- 
ship changes  fairly  slowly  and  the  forms  and  functions  of  the 
groups  are  likely  to  persist  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
But  the  class  and  the  audience  or  "visience,"  especially  the  last, 
do  not  necessarily  possess  permanency  of  organization.  The 
class  may  rem.ain  intact  for  a  period  of  weeks  or  months,  but 
it  rarely  persists  beyond  that  time.  The  audience  and  "visi- 
ence"  are  exceedingly  temporary,  having  an  existence  of  an 
hour  or  so  only.  In  the  case  of  the  class  and  the  audience, 
the  interest  which  brings  the  members  together  is  frequently 
confined  to  the  immediate  subject  matter.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  audience.  Church  audiences,  which  closely  resem- 
ble classes  or  even  clubs,  are  nearly  permanent  in  character. 
The  deliberative  assembly  may  embrace  a  large  number  of  in- 
terests which  are  common  to  the  members,  almost  as  many  as 
are  involved  in  life  itself;  or  it  may  involve  only  one,  as  in 
financial  bodies,  or  only  a  few.  But  these  interests,  whether 
few  or  many,  are  likely  to  be  relatively  permanent.  The  dis- 
cussion group  is  also  likely  to  grow  up  among  people  with  a 
large  number  of  persisting  common  interests  and  therefore  to 
last,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  statement.  All  of 
these  groups  may  be  equally  concerned  with  abstract  problems, 
although  the  groups  last  mentioned  arc  least  likely  to  be  so 
concerned.     The  audience  and  the  "visience"  are  particularly 
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likely  to  find  their  interests,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  con- 
crete sensorily  based  fields  of  experiences,  such  as  are  common 
to  amusements. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 

DIRECT  CONTACT  GROUPS:  NON- 
RATIONAL  TYPES 

We  have  discussed  very  briefly  the  more  or  less  rational 
types  of  direct  contact  groups.  In  this  chapter  those  direct 
contact  groups  which  change  more  rapidly  and  are  ephemeral 
and  which  are  organized  on  a  suggestion  or  non-rational  and 
irrational  basis  will  be  taken  up.  In  this  connection  also  will 
be  considered  oratory  as  a  chief  method  of  conveying  sugges- 
tion in  non-rational  direct  contact  groups. 

Informal  Clubs,  Social  Sets,  Etc. — There  is  a  type  of 
face-to-face  group  which  resembles  the  club  more  closely  than 
any  other  organization,  but  lacks  the  permanency  and  definite- 
ness  of  integration  of  the  club.  Ordinarily  groups  of  this  type 
are  wholly  non-rational.  In  fact  such  groups  are  ordinarily 
very  fluid,  the  membership  changing  constantly.  Nor  do  all  of 
the  members  often  assemble  at  any  one  time  or  in  any  one 
place.  The  most  common  examples  of  this  type  of  group  are 
the  social  sets,  such  as  the  "four  hundred,"  the  cliques  which 
organize  themselves  around  a  few  striking  personalities,  the 
rings,  etc.  Every  community  possesses  them.  They  lack  any 
definite  organization,  but  practically  every  one  understands  the 
essential  facts  about  membership,  leadership,  the  scope  of  their 
activities,  etc.  Their  main  interests  almost  invariably  center 
in  the  ritual  of  polite  social  intercourse,  amusements,  fashion, 
eating,  entertaining,  and  kindred  activities.  To  many  of  the 
members  the  "proper"  exercise  of  these  functions,  that  is,  their 
exercise  according  to  the  accepted  rituals  of  their  observance, 
is  a  sort  of  religion.  Spencer  recalls  the  case  of  a  woman  who 
said  that  being  well  dressed  gave  her  a  peace  such  as  religion 
could  not  give.  Somewhat  like  these  informal  groups,  but  even 
more  ephemeral,  although  perhaps  frequently  possessing  a  more 
serious  purpose,  are  the  temporary  bazaars,  picnics,  receptions, 
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dinners,  and  like  assemblages,  designed  either  for  pleasure  or 
to  raise  money  for  some  cause.  Their  very  transitory  assem- 
blies are  frequently,  but  not  always,  organized  within  a  "set"  or 
"clique." 

Ceremonials  claim  a  considerable  amount  of  interest  among 
modern  peoples,  as  indeed  they  have  always  demanded,  perhaps 
even  more  of  primitive  peoples  who  frequently  have  relatively 
fixed  groups  or  "committees"  assigned  to  the  performance  of 
particular  ceremonies.  Ceremonial  performances  have  always, 
apparently,  been  used  to  commemorate  and  inculcate  the  most 
important  truths  or  beliefs  and  experiences  of  peoples.  Birth, 
puberty,  marriage,  death,  and  adventitious  crises  and  discover- 
ies have  called  forth  this  type  of  collective  response  among 
peoples  of  all  ages.  Even  among  highly  literate  and  cultured 
peoples,  who  possess  the  pow-er  of  preserving  the  memory  and 
significance  of  events  in  more  abstract  and  intellectual  forms, 
ceremonials  develop  around  the  striking  events  of  their  his- 
tory. We  have  our  national  holidays  to  commemorate  the 
chief  crises  and  achievements  and  personages  in  our  history. 
Also  we  commemorate  the  most  important  achievements  of 
our  civilization,  especially  those  connected  with  religion,  in 
much  the  same  way. 

Ceremonials  do  not  develop  as  a  means  of  commemorating 
scientific  achievement  to  the  same  extent  as  in  religion  and 
art,  probably  because  the  former  is  more  easily  communicated 
through  intellectual  symbols,  while  the  latter  still  uses  gesture 
language  and  other  emotional  communication  symbols  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.  Science  perpetuates  its  meaning  in  litera- 
ture, while  religion,  especially  of  the  traditional  type,  is  the 
chief  cultivator  of  ritual  and  ceremonial.  In  this  respect  tra- 
ditional religion  has  a  close  competitor  as  w^ell  as  coadjutor, 
in  the  esthetic  traditions  and  fine  arts.  In  fact,  art  largely 
grew  out  of  the  ceremonial  and  other  commemorative  func- 
tions, including  religious  ceremonials. 

The  ceremonial,  which  becomes  stereotyped  and  ossified  in 
ritual,  is  primarily  a  type  of  gesture  communication,  but  it 
also  includes  some  elements  of  intellectual  symbolization.  It 
is  much  more  ])rimitivc  than  the  literary  forms  of  collective 
expression  and  communication  which  have  grown  up  to  sup- 
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])lement  it,  and  in  some  cases  to  supplant  it,  in  the  period  of 
rivilization.  It  finds  its  chief  employment  at  present  in  the 
perpetuation  of  emotional  values  and  in  appeal  to  the  young 
and  the  comparatively  uneducated  or  those  who  have  not  been 
trained  for  the  intellectual  analysis  of  collective  relationships 
rmd  functions.  Children,  lower  culture  peoples,  the  unedu- 
cated, women,  and  men,  is  approximately  the  order  in  which 
ceremonials  make  an  appeal  to  people  in  modern  life.  The 
more  analytical  and  intellectual  people  become  in  their  atti- 
tudes, the  less  likely  they  are  to  fall  back  upon  ceremonial  and 
ritual  as  a  means  of  organizing  their  collective  behavior. 

The  Decline  of  the  Ceremonial — Consequently,  modern 
societies  make  comparatively  less  use  of  ceremonial  and  ritual 
than  primitive  societies.  Puberty  ceremonies  have  practically 
vanished  from  among  us,  although  there  are  possibly  certain 
remnants  of  them  in  the  confirmation  ceremonies  of  some  of 
our  more  traditional  religions.  Birth  and  infant  baptismal 
ceremonials  have  also  diminished  in  importance.  The  marriage 
ceremonial  has  become  as  much  or  more  an  opportunity  for 
the  competitive  display  of  wealth  and  station  as  originally  it 
served  the  function  of  invoking  the  favor  of  the  spirits  or  of 
palliating  their  vindictiveness  with  reference  to  the  union. 
Death  and  burial  are  often  treated  by  us  with  a  degree  of  sim- 
plicity and  lack  of  emotional  outburst  which  would  be  regarded 
by  the  primitive  man  as  sacrilegious  and  a  direct  challenge  to 
the  spirits  to  make  reprisals. 

The  reason  for  this  decline  in  the  use  of  ceremonials  with 
reference  to  the  great  individual  events  of  our  lives  is  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  superior  analysis 
of  natural  processes  and  causation  has  intellectualized  our  atti- 
tudes towards  our  lives.  Perhaps  also  we  see  these  outstand- 
ing events  more  as  necessary  parts  or  transition  phases  of  the 
whole  line  of  development.  We  no  longer  personify  striking 
events  or  look  for  personality  causes  behind  them.  We  analyze 
and  intellectualize  them.  They  do  not  mean  less  to  us,  but  we 
see  them  more  in  perspective  with  the  total  development  of  life 
and  of  the  whole  of  nature  itself.  Our  methods  of  control 
over  them,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  direct  them,  are  now 
through  science  instead  of  through  the  magic  and  spirit  control 
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attempted  by  primitive  peoples.  Much  ceremonial  regarding 
the  great  crises  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  as  it  has  come  down 
to  us,  has  been  derived  from  magical  practices,  although  the 
more  obvious  meaning  of  such  ceremonial  has  usually  been 
turned  into  merely  esthetic  and  commemorative  moral-emo- 
tional, or  even  competitive  social,  values  in  our  time. 

Ceremonials  Commemorating  Important  Social 
Events  More  Rational— ^Ceremonial  has  always  been  a  col- 
lective or  group  form  of  behavior.  The  interest,  whether  it 
centered  in  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or  in  that  of  the 
group,  was  always  based  upon  experiences  which  w-ere  com- 
mon to  all  members  of  the  group.  Consequently  ceremonials 
have  at  all  times  been  largely  public  affairs,  involving  a  col- 
lective response  to  an  outside  power  or  principle,  or  the  mutual 
and  reciprocal  responses  of  members  of  the  group  to  each 
other.  Perhaps  the  latter,  or  mutual  and  reciprocal  responses, 
developed  out  of  the  collective  response  to  the  outside  agency. 
Modern  ceremonials,  aside  from  the  survivals,  are  particularly 
group  products  and  group  functions.  They  arise  primarily  in 
connection  with  events  affecting  the  collective  welfare.  Early 
ceremonials  took  place  wholly  within  the  limits  of  face-to-face 
groups,  but  with  the  expansion  of  modern  groups,  as  the  result 
of  the  development  of  indirect  media  of  communication,  cere- 
monials now  extend  into  distance  contact  relationships  also. 
,  The  collective  behavior  involved  in  the  ceremonial  is  very  little 
deliberative  or  abstract,  although  some  of  our  patriotic  cere- 
monials, like  Fourth  of  July  celebrations,  the  Colonial  settle- 
ments pageants,  Settlement  of  the  West  pageants,  etc.,  and  the 
Darwinian  Centennial,  the  Shakespearean  Centenary,  etc.,  have 
attempted  successfully  to  intellectualize  the  ceremonial  pro- 
cedure. 

^Discussion  is  at  a  minimum  in  ceremonial,  but  even  here 
the  concrete  and  formal  and  ritualistic  tends  to  be  crowded  out 
by  the  analytical  and  the  abstract.  Ceremonials  commemo- 
rating crises  or  other  significant  events  in  the  lives  of  both 
individuals  and  society  are,  in  spite  of  the  magical  survivals 
which  often  persist  in  them,  important  methods  of  teaching 
significant  lessons.  U<<ually  ceremonials  celcl)rating  social 
crises  contain   fewer  ma<'ical  survivals  than  those  commemo- 
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rating  individual  life  events,  because  they  are  ordinarily  of 
more  recent  origin.  Ceremonials  celebrated  by  indirect  con- 
tact communication  are  still  less  likely  to  carry  magical  sur- 
^ival  practices,  which  are  ordinarily  concrete  and  direct  in 
their  methods  of  performance. 

Rallies  and  Demonstrations — Less  intellectual  and  ab- 
stract than  the  behavior  of  audiences,  but  usually  with  more 
participant  activity  on  the  part  of  the  members,  is  the  behavior 
of  groups  engaged  in  rallies  and  demonstrations.  If  there  is 
discussion  in  such  groups  the  intellectual  element  is  at  a  mini- 
mum and  suggestion  and  the  communication  of  emotional  atti- 
tudes are  primary.  Li  the  matter  of  the  dominance  of  sugges- 
tion over  intellectual  analysis,  rallies  and  demonstrations  are 
similar  to  ceremonials,  and  all  three  differ  in  this  respect  very 
largely  from  the  other  types  of  direct  contact  groups  already 
discussed.  But  unlike  ceremonials,  the  dominating  purpose  of 
the  rally  is  usually  not  commemoration  but  the  support  of  some 
present  faction  or  program  by  creating  public  opinion  in  its 
favor.  Rallies  and  demonstrations  can  be  organized  about  any 
personality,  movement,  or  proposal,  at  any  time,  if  these  ob- 
jects of  attention  are  sufficiently  spectacular  or  dramatic  to  se- 
cure the  interest  of  the  people.  But  they  are  rarely  purely  spon- 
taneous collective  phenomena;  they  are  manipulated.  Rallies 
and  demonstrations  require  an  active  leader  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  any  of  the  collective  functions  which  we  have  previ- 
ously considered.  The  group  itself  has  been  formed  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  leaders  for  the  specific  purpose  of  behaving  in 
a  prearranged  manner  with  reference  to  some  object  or  value 
which  they  are  supporting. 

Purposes  and  Methods  of  Rallies  and  Demonstra- 
tions— Rallies  and  demonstrations  are  organized  primarily  in 
support  of  political  and  religious  interests  or  beliefs  and  per- 
sonalities. But  excellent  examples  can  also  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  sports  and  amusements,  particularly  in  college 
athletics,  art,  literature,  community  affairs,  public  health  and 
sanitation,  etc.  The  groups  thus  formed  are  but  little  intel- 
lectual. The  object  in  organizing  them  is  rarely  to  stimulate 
analysis  of  values  and  programs,  but  to  create  an  emotional 
attachment  for  such  programs,  movements,  or  persons.    Other- 
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wise  we  should  have  discussion  groups  instead  of  rallies  and 
demonstrations.  The  professional  evangelist  does  not  invite 
his  audience  to  argue  out  the  question  of  the  advisability  of 
seeking  membership  in  his  religion  and  denomination.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  as  anxious  as  the  stock  salesman  or  the  insur- 
ance agent  to  prevent  intellectual  analysis.  He  stigmatizes 
such  analysis  as  stiff-necked  and  sinful  defiance  to  his  God  and 
as  the  result  of  the  promptings  of  the  Evil  One.  He  uses  all 
of  the  arts  of  suggestion,  verbal  intimidation,  and  emotional 
appeal  known  to  him  to  blind  the  auditor  to  the  other  side  of 
the  question  and  to  influence  him  to  see  the  truth  as  it  is  made 
manifest  through  the  speaker.  In  this  way  professional  re- 
vivals become  demonstrations  of  religious  emotionalism  and 
rallies  to  the  cause  and  dogmas  of  the  particular  religion  or 
denomination  which  is  being  preached. 

The  control  through  suggestion  of  collective  emotional  ex- 
pression in  line  with  the  preacher's  purpose  is  very  important 
in  the  manipulation  of  such  group  behavior.  The  evangelist 
has  the  auditors  sing  songs  the  words  of  which  express  the 
same  meanings  as  his  sermons,  and  thus  they  become  partici- 
pators emotionally  instead  of  remaining  indiff'erent  or  becom- 
ing antagonists.  Other  music,  prayers,  workers  circulating 
through  the  audience,  etc.,  also  add  to  the  suggestive  stimuli 
and  heighten  the  emotional  condition  of  the  auditor  by  multi- 
plying stimuli  through  various  sensory  channels. 

Illustrations — The  political  rally  or  demonstration  is  or- 
ganized in  a  very  similar  manner.  Here  participation  is  also 
important  as  a  means  of  conditioning  the  overt  and  emotional 
behavior  of  the  voter  to  the  candidate  or  issue  as  stimulus. 
Campaign  songs  are  sung,  torchlight  processions  and  banner 
parades  are  engineered,  and  sometimes  experience  meetings 
are  arranged  at  which  the  veteran  faithful  appear  and  voice 
their  approval.  Clever  and  suggestive  campaign  speakers  are 
employed  who,  by  painting  rosy  pictures  of  their  side  and  dark 
])ictures  of  the  other  side,  and  by  the  use  of  flattery,  appeals 
to  ])ride  and  fear,  seek  to  win  the  audience  which  has  already 
been  jjrcjjarcd  emotionally  for  the  verbal  appeal  by  participa- 
tion exercises  and  stirring  music.  The  use  of  stereotyped  stim- 
uli, of  phrases  such  as  "full  dinner  pail,"  or  of  stigmatizing 
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epithets  like  "socialist,"  "hyphenated  American,"  or  "slave 
driving  capitalist,"  are  largely  depended  upon  for  results.  Ar- 
gument from  the  floor  is  hissed  down,  and  the  offender  will  be 
carried  out  by  the  police  if  he  asks  embarrassing  questions  or 
challenges  arguments,  if  the  meeting  is  politically  "regular." 
Political  campaigns  are  won  primarily  by  emotionaJl  appeal  and 
suggestion.  If  the  previous  experiences  of  the  auditor  or  the 
record  of  the  opposition  has  conditioned  the  responses  of  the 
auditor  to  pointed  and  effective  suggestion  stimuli,  it  should 
be  easy  enough  to  win  him  over  to  the  cause  on  the  basis  of 
emotional  appeal. 

College  rallies  are  just  as  carefully  planned,  ordinarily.  The 
student  body,  already  emotionally  predisposed  to  the  cause  by 
their  daily  contacts  on  the  campus,  pour  into  the  auditorium 
to  the  martial  strains  of  the  college  band.  They  sit  jammed 
together,  arm  to  arm,  in  plain  view  of  each  other,  so  that  all 
expressions  of  emotion  are  easily  communicated  from  one  to 
another.  The  speakers  chosen  are  college  favorites.  The  stu- 
dent body  participates  through  college  yells  and  singing  led  by 
the  yell  leaders.  As  the  crowning  act  of  the  drama  the  team 
itself  marches  onto  the  stage  and  a  bedlam  of  enthusiasm  is 
released  in  the  audience.  No  intellectual  analysis  or  argument 
is  necessary  or  would  be  tolerated.  The  whole  process  occurs 
on  the  basis  of  suggestion  under  skilled  leadership. 

Ephemeralness  of  Results  from  Such  Methods — 
Such  groups  are  ephemeral,  lasting  only  until  after  the  elec- 
tion or  the  game,  or  until  the  souls  have  been  saved.  The 
ease  with  which  the  revival  convert  backslides  is  proverbial. 
Since  the  behavior  is  manipulated  and  is  the  product  of  sug- 
gestion rather  than  of  intellectual  analysis  it  can  be  staged 
again  upon  occasion.  Such  methods  are  also  used  in  behalf 
of  more  permanent  ends  and  programs,  such  as  public  health 
and  sanitation,  community  improvement,  cooperative  organi- 
zation, good  government,  and  the  like.  But  they  are  useful 
primarily  as  a  method  of  arousing  interest.  To  be  truly  and 
permanently  effective  they  should  be  followed  up  by  a  carefully 
arranged  and  executed  educational  program.  If  follow-up 
work  is  not  done  the  rally  or  demonstration  may  result  in  more 
harm  than  good.      For,  while  it  orients  people   emotionally 
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toward  a  common  cause,  emotional  support  is  easily  dissipated 
if  it  is  not  braced  by  intellectual  convictions  and  deepened  by 
continued  achievement.  An  ineffective  utilization  of  the  emo- 
tions v^eakens  emotional  impulses  and  tends  habitually  to  di- 
vorce emotional  expression  from  achievement. 

Crowds  and  mobs  are  the  lowest  forms  of  human  groups. 
They  approximate  most  closely  to  the  packs  and  herds  of  the 
lower  animals.  Crowds  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary. That  is,  the  members  of  the  group  may  come  together 
on  purpose,  or  they  may  associate  by  accident,  with  all  grades 
of  aggregation  and  association  between.  It  is  usually  some 
strong  emotion  or  curiosity  impulse  which  integrates  a  crowd. 
Amotion  is  especially  dominant  in  the  mob.  ^Rallies  and  dem- 
onstrations are  crowds,  but  usually  they  are  carefully  controlled 
and  are  not  ordinarily  allowed  to  become  mobs. 

Mobs  are  crowds  in  which  the  attention  and  emotions  of  the 
members  become  concentrated  upon  some  object  or  activity 
with  so  much  intensity  that  the  members  lose  the  power  of 
rational  inhibition.  They  carry  out  the  suggestions  given  them 
or  the  impulses  within  them  with  reference  to  the  object  or 
behavior  without  restraint.  They  go  mad  temporarily,  as  in 
lynchings;  and  under  the  impetus  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 
stimulation  by  suggestion  pouring  in  through  almost  every 
sense,  especially  the  visual,  auditory,  and  tactual  senses,  they 
perpetrate  acts  which  as  individuals  they  would  not  perform. 
Restraints  and  inhibitions  from  intellectual  considerations  being 
removed,  suggestions  are  received  uncritically  from  any  source, 
so  that  the  criminally  minded,  because  of  the  greater  strength 
of  their  lawless  and  uninhibited  impulses,  may  easily  dominate 
the  mob.  And  good  men  may  themselves  become  criminal 
under  such  conditions. 

Qualities  and  Results  of  Crowds  and  Mobs — Ross  has 
characterized  the  mob  very  effectively,  pointing  out  the  weak 
or  biased  moral  sense,  the  insincerity,  fickleness,  lack  of  intelli- 
gence, instability,  ephemerality,  credulity,  simple-mindedness, 
and  untruthfulness  of  its  members.  These  traits  appertain 
also  to  the  members  of  a  crowd,  although  in  less  degree.  It  is 
not  possible  to  remove  them  from  the  crowd  and  mob  without 
transforming  these  groups  into  other  types  of  groups,  such  as 
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discussion  groups,  or  deliberative  assemblies.  This,  however, 
is  a  difficult  matter  to  achieve,  because  of  the  more  or  less  ad- 
ventitious character  of  crowds  and  the  low  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  some  of  their  members. 

Crowds  generally  form  in  the  streets  or  in  public  places. 
Their  formation  is  often  accidental  or  involuntary,  the  source 
of  attraction  frequently  being  as  trivial  as  a  street  accident 
or  fight,  the  trick  of  a  publicity-seeking  fakir,  or  a  traffic  jam. 
A  street  speaker  may  gather  around  him  on  a  summer  night 
scores  of  desultory  wanderers,  more  or  less  disreputable  in 
character  and  of  low  intellectual  attainments.  If  he  is  a  skill- 
ful orator  he  may  be  able  to  hold  and  augment  his  group  and 
even  throw  them  into  the  frenzy  of  a  mob,  inciting  them  to 
wreck  buildings  or  other  property.  But  if  he  tries  to  convert 
them  to  intellectual  principles  and  win  them  to  a  long-time 
program  of  social  reform,  he  will  find  that  they  lack  the  in- 
tellectual grasp  and  the  moral  continuity  of  purpose  necessary 
to  carry  out  such  a  program.  Street  converts  made  in  a  crowd 
are  good  for  very  little  except  immediate  action.  When  used 
in  revolutions,  as  they  often  have  been  in  the  past,  they  must 
be  employed  at  once,  while  their  enthusiasm  is  hot.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  disperse  the  powerful  suggestion  which  comes  from 
mutual  stimulation  is  lost  and  their  ardor  cools  and  each  one 
goes  his  own  way  in  search  of  work,  adventure,  or  forgetful- 
ness. 

Modern  Life  and  Crowd  Behavior — Modern  life  has 
often  been  said  to  favor  crowds  and  the  mob  spirit.  It  is 
doubtful  if  modern  society  can  offer  more  striking  examples 
of  mob  behavior  than  those  to  be  found  in  primitive  societies 
or  in  ancient  history.  .  But  there  are  many  things  in  modern 
life  which  favor  the  adventitious  formation  of  crowds.  The 
anonymity  of  our  city  life,  while  it  decreases  homogeneity,  yet 
removes  inhibitions  and  favors  the  mob  spirit.  The  vast  num- 
ber of  the  idle  and  unrestrained,  the  multitude  of  stimuli  and 
the  high  degree  to  which  these  stimuli  are  organized  and  even 
commercialized  or  manipulated,  favor  crowd  organization. 
The  fact  that  so  much  amusement  is  performed  for  the  spec- 
tator and  that  he  is  not  called  upon  for  participation  brings 
large  masses  of  people  together  and  places  them  in  attitudes  of 
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receptivity  to  suggestion.  Audiences  of  the  amusement  sort 
are  merely  crowds  and  the  mob  spirit  can  easily  be  released 
among  them  by  the  proper  suggestions. 

Good  and  Bad  Results  of  Crowds — It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  all  crowds  are  bad.  Nevertheless,  the 
crowd  methods  of  organizing  behavior  are  necessarily  of  a  low 
order  intellectually,  and  therefore  relatively  without  moral  dis- 
cernment or  standards.  Occasionally  crowds,  or  even  mobs, 
organized  in  support  of  high  purposes  rise  to  the  level  of  hero- 
ism. The  mob  which  destroyed  the  French  Bastille  in  1789  was 
apparently  motivated  by  a  high  type  of  idealism.  Mobs  have 
often  taken  up  the  gauntlet  against  tyranny  when  individuals 
would  not  dare  to  protest.  In  fact  mobs  have  perhaps  in  the 
past  been  the  chief  foils  of  tyrants.  But  mob  action  is  an  ex- 
pensive and  risky  method  of  reform,  and  we  are  now  develop- 
ing more  rational  procedures  through  legislatures  and  other 
groups  organized  for  more  intellectual  types  of  collective  action. 
Crowds  and  mobs  easily  become  the  tools  of  designing  and 
unscrupulous  persons,  and  for  every  instance  of  good  results 
achieved  by  them  there  are  probably  scores  of  questionable  or 
positively  harmful  results. 

Oratory — Perhaps  the  chief  technic  factor  in  the  control 
of  the  crowd  and  in  the  production  of  mobs  is  oratory.  With 
the  coming  of  the  newspaper,  oratory  is  not  relatively  so  im- 
portant as  formerly,  but  it  is  still  a  powerful  agent  of  collective 
control.  There  are  many  kinds  of  oratory,  according  to  the 
form  and  length  of  the  oration,  the  method  of  delivery,  and 
the  relative  degrees  of  intellectuality  and  emotionality  of  the 
content.  But  oratory  which  manipulates  the  crowd  and  may 
transform  it  into  a  mob  must  depend  on  suggestion  rather  than 
on  intellectual  analysis.  The  orator  must  be  skilled  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  signs  of  the  emotions  of  his  auditors,  and 
he  will  be  most  effective  if  he  has  proper  support  from  music, 
the  surroundings,  including  the  meeting  place,  the  previous  ex- 
periences and  preconceptions  of  his  auditors,  and  their  partici- 
pation in  the  exercises  as  described  above.  Under  such  favor- 
able circumstances  they  will  be  highly  susceptible  to  the  ora- 
tor's suggestions  and  he  can  come  more  directly  to  the  point 
^nd  make  strong  and  powerful  appeals   for  their  support  of 
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the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  further.  Figurative  and  strong- 
emotional  language  is  of  course  always  more  effective  for  brief 
appeals  than  intellectual  analysis.  The  battle  speeches  of  Na- 
poleon are  good  examples  of  this  sort  of  brief  address.  They 
are  rivaled  also  by  the  few  well  chosen  and  well  directed  words 
of  mob  leaders  at  appropriate  moments.  Under  favorable 
conditions  a  high  grade  crowd  may  even  listen  with  interest  to 
lengthy  intellectual  analyses  and  arguments  on  topics  which 
they  regard  as  of  great  importance. 

An  Illustration — But  in  the  absence  of  such  favorable 
conditions  the  skillful  orator  may  win  over  his  crowd  audi- 
ence and  even  be  able  at  the  end  of  his  address  to  secure  their 
willing  attention  to  matters  of  considerable  weight  and  of  a 
character  which  they  would  not  ordinarily  accept.  But  this 
requires  both  skill  and  time,  and  probably  also  prestige.  An 
illustration  drawn  from  an  actual  case  will  make  the  matter 
clear.  Several  years  ago  a  three-times  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  presidency  came  to  speak  to  the  people  of  a  small  south- 
ern university  town.  He  was  not  very  popular  with  most  of 
the  two  thousand  people  who  gathered  to  hear  him,  but  in  the 
hour  and  thirty  minutes  in  which  he  spoke  he  won  them  over 
completely.  The  first  fifteen  minutes  of  his  address  he  spent 
in  compliments  regarding  their  "beautiful  little  city,"  review- 
ing its  show  places,  and  in  praise  of  the  "splendid  mothers  and 
fathers"  of  that  city,  with  their  high  ideals  and  their  sacri- 
fices for  their  children  and  community.  Interest  was  intense 
and  I  saw  a  man  in  front  of  me  nudge  his  companion  and  re- 
mark, "Pretty  good!"  With  this  preparation,  aided  by  his 
melodious  voice,  the  orator  spent  thirty  minutes  telling  jokes 
on  himself  and  his  opponents.  He  spared  neither  himself  nor 
his  political  enemies.  All  he  said  was  in  good  humor,  but  with 
the  grateful  attitude  of  his  hearers,  aroused  by  the  previous 
fifteen  minutes  of  compliments,  the  political  jokes  on  himself 
were  turned  into  material  for  sympathy,  and  those  on  his  rivals 
into  mild  ridicule,  by  the  method  of  negative  suggestion.  The 
man  in  front  of  me  said,  "He  certainly  bears  no  grudge  !"  And 
seemingly  that  was  the  way  all  of  the  audience  felt.  His  ap- 
I)arcnt  objectivity  won  their  hearty  approval.  The  next  thirty 
minutes  were  spent  in  trite  and  fulsome  praise  of  American 
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institutions,  very  melodiously  spoken.  He  could  make  the  most 
banal  statement  appear  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  by  the 
way  in  which  he  said  it.  There  were  the  usual  remarks  about 
the  greatness  of  the  founders  of  the  republic,  the  wonderful 
document,  our  Constitution,  which  came  inspired  from  their 
brains,  the  glorious  devotion  to  democracy  of  the  hero  of  the 
southern  people,  Jefferson,  a  hint  at  the  sorrows  for  the  "lost 
cause"  now  turned  into  an  effort  for  achievement  for  the  fu- 
ture, well  chosen  references  to  the  blood  shed  on  many  battle- 
fields in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  American  people,  in 
which  they  had  always  done  at  least  their  share.  Some  of  the 
women  with  memories  were  crying.  The  men  looked  self- 
conscious,  stoical  and  proud  of  themselves.  He  had  only  been 
manipulating  a  common  stock  of  suggestion  stimuli,  but  he 
knew  with  the  unerring  skill  of  the  practiced  orator  what  re- 
sponses were  conditioned  to  these  stimuli.  He  held  that  audi- 
ence in  the  hollow  of  his  hand  and  their  beliefs  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue.  And  here,  with  his  compliment  to  their  martial 
defense  of  their  liberties  scarcely  spoken,  he  turned  to  the 
fourth  part  of  his  oration  and  said,  in  the  last  fifteen  minutes 
of  his  harangue,  what  he  had  come  there  to  say.  The  hour 
and  a  quarter  of  flattery  and  sentimental  truism  had  been  only 
preparation.  He  assured  them  that  a  more  insidious  enemy 
than  armies  was  invading  their  land  and  liberties,  called  upon 
them  to  j)rotect  the  republic  for  their  children  against  unscrupu- 
lous greed  and  conscienceless  exploitation,  and  to  choose  Wood- 
row  Wilson  as  the  leader  of  their  civic  army  to  do  battle  with 
this  modern  monster.  He  sketched  the  aggression  of  monopo- 
lies and  advocated  governmental  reforms  and  a  progressive  ma- 
chinery of  democracy.  He  left  the  audience  enthusiastic  for 
the  very  principles  which  most  of  them  had  previously  opposed, 
because  he  knew  how  to  assimilate  or  condition  his  liberal  pro- 
gram to  their  preconceived  beliefs  and  emotions.  It  was  a  case 
of  conditioning  by  analogy  and  similarity.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  most  successful  kind  of  oratory.  The  method  here 
used  is  tyi)ical.  Most  of  the  time  must  be  spent  in  telling  the 
])eople  what  they  know  or  believe  already,  with  emphasis  and 
ap])roval,  in  order  that  they  may  be  led  to  believe  what  before 
was  foreign  or  unacceptable  to  them,  by  showing  them  analo- 
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gies  or  similarities,  mainly  emotional  and  stereotyped,  which 
they  had  not  previously  suspected.  Or  their  beliefs  may  be 
changed  merely  by  direct  conditioning. 

The  Mixed  Character  of  Most  Groups — It  must  not  be 
supposed  that  there  is  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between 
direct  and  indirect  contact  groups.  Most  modern  groups  are 
mixed  or  involve  both  direct  and  indirect  contacts.  Thus  the 
nation,  the  state,  even  the  city  and  the  community,  rural  or 
urban,  exhibit  both  direct  and  indirect  contacts  among  their 
members.  Except  for  the  size  of  the  indirect  contact  groups 
and  the  expanse  of  territory  which  they  cover,  they  would  be 
direct  contact  groups.  But  their  overgrowth  compels  them  to 
use  indirect  media  for  the  consummation  of  their  contacts, 
since  all  of  the  members  of  the  group  cannot  ever  be  brought 
together  in  face-to-face  association  for  any  purpose  at  any 
one  time.  Business  associations,  scientific  and  art  societies,  and 
similar  organizations,  likewise  possess  a  dual  character,  but 
with  the  emphasis  upon  the  derivative  or  indirect  contact  aspect 
instead  of  upon  the  direct  contact  phase,  as  in  the  former  case. 
In  these  types  of  groups  the  members  ordinarily  make  their 
contacts  through  indirect  media  and  resort  to  face-to-face  con- 
tacts only  on  special  occasions,  such  as  at  regular  directors'  or 
program  meetings. 

Mixed  groups  take  three  leading  forms.  These  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows :  Associations,  in  so  far  as  they  possess  a 
face-to-face  character  instead  of  being  based  on  indirect  con- 
tacts, come  under  the  categories  of  deliberative  assemblies  and 
discussion  groups  and  classes.  They  are  essentially  purposive 
in  character  and  constitute  the  highest  form  of  mixed  groups. 
Societies,  an  appellation  sometimes  used  interchangeably  with 
associations,  are  any  sort  of  direct  or  indirect  contact  groups 
having  a  relatively  permanent  or  at  least  a  continuous  existence 
covering  a  considerable  period  of  time.  The  term  is  more  in- 
clusive than  that  of  associations,  which  it  embraces.  We  do 
not  ordinarily  speak  of  purely  temporary  groups  possessing 
only  an  accidental  or  unconscious  organization  as  societies.  It 
is  to  these  that  we  commonly  apply  the  term  crowd,  or  even 
mob,  thereby  indicating  a  greater  degree  of  ephemeralness  and 
a  lower  type  of  organization.     Institutions  are  those  associa- 
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tions  and  societies  which  possess  a  high  degree  both  of  perma- 
nency and  of  organization,  ahhough  it  is  not  necessary  that 
this  organization  should  have  been  achieved  consciously  or  pur- 
posively.  Institutions  are  also  thought  of  as  possessing  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  abstract  content,  in  which  symbolic  contact 
mechanisms  loom  large.  In  modern  society  this  abstract  and 
invisible  element  in  institutions  practically  always  outweighs 
the  concrete  and  local  face-to- face  extensions  which  almost  all 
institutions  possess.  Thus  the  derivative  aspects  of  the  group 
now  dominate  the  primary  and  face-to-face  aspects  in  institu- 
tions. This  is  perhaps  least  true  in  the  family  institution  and 
most  largely  the  case  in  the  institution  of  morals. 
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CHAPTER  XXX 

INDIRECT  CONTACT  GROUPS  AND 
COMMUNICATION 

Waning  of  the  Dominance  of  Direct  Contact  Groups 
IN  the  Control  of  Collective  Behavior— rPowerful  as  are 
the  direct  contact  groups  which  we  have  described  in  organ- 
izing pubHc  opinion  and  in  initiating  collective  behavior  types, 
their  influence  is  being  surpassed  by  that  of  the  indirect  contact 
groups  to  be  described  in  Chapter  XXXI.  Communication  is 
being  constantly  intellectualized,  and  even  the  emotions  are  %^ 
being  associated  with  and  expressed  through  abstract  symbols. 
Interests  expand  to  embrace  larger  numbers  of  people  spread 
abroad  over  wider  ranges  of  territory.  Communication  of  the 
whole  of  the  content  of  our  culture  by  means  of  direct  con- 
tacts is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  or  impossible.  Hence 
the  wider  and  more  important  interests  are  organizing  groups 
on  an  abstract  and  derivative  basis.  The  old  primary  groups 
remain  and  always  will  remain,  but  their  function  in  promoting 
collective  behavior  is  becoming  supplementary  to  the  work  of  i 
the  derivative  groups  instead  of  continuing  to  dominate  the 
latter.  Discussion  is  now  largely  through  the  printed  page, 
and  dialectic  which  held  the  stage  as  a  method  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  in  the  times  of  the  great  Greek  philosophers  takes  di- 
minished rank  in  comparison  with  the  positive  findings  of  the 
laboratory  and  statistical  investigation.  The  appeal  of  oratory, 
although  still  heard  and  applauded,  is  of  small  volume  in  com- 
parison with  propaganda  in  print,  which  reaches — if  less  viv- 
idly— to  the  minds  of  myriads  instead  of  hundreds. 

An  indirect  contact  group  is  a  derivative  group  which  has 
lost  its  face-to-face  character.  When  well  integrated,  it  is 
the  highest  or  most  abstract  form  of  the  derivative  group. 
Consequently  it  is  the  most  widely  and  effectively  functional 
of  all  modern  groups.     Because  the  contacts  of  its  members 
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are  indirect  it  is  organized  upon  the  basis  of  public  conscious- 
ness and  public  opinion.  Without  the  operation  of  these  types 
of  functional  consciousness  in  some  degree,  publics  and  indi- 
rect contact  groups  generally  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 
, These  functional  phases  of  consciousness  which  are  at  the  basis 
of  indirect  contact  groups  are  organized  through  communica- 
tion. Communication  and  discussion  are  the  matrix  out  of 
which  associations,  societies,  and  publics  arise.  Consequently 
this  chapter  will  deal  with  communication.  The  following 
chapter  will  be  concerned  with  the  types  and  functions  of  indi- 
rect contact  groups  and  especially  of  publics. 

The  Origin  of  Indirect  Contact  Groups — Indirect  con- 
tact groups  and  publics  are  a  product  of  civilization  and  liter- 
acy. They  began  to  have  existence  with  the  invention  of  oral 
language  and  the  spread  of  the  use  of  its  symbols  for  purposes 
of  communication  beyond  the  limits  of  the  horde  and  clan. 
But  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  use  of  spoken  or  written 
language  alone  created  derivative  indirect  contact  groups,  al- 
though such  group  organization  was  not  possible  without  lan- 
guage. ,The  underlying  cause  of  the  expansion  of  groups  be- 
yond the  limitations  of  direct  or  face-to-face  contacts  was  the 
growth  of  productive  technique  or  inventions.  These  inven- 
tions enabled  people  over  wide  territories  to  make  similar  and 
coadaptive  or  cooperative  adjustments  to  nature,  and  the  rise 
of  media  and  methods  of  exchange  kept  primary  groups  in 
functional  contact  with  each  other.  Thus  the  surplus  popula- 
tion of  the  primary  groups  did  not  split  off  and  begin  inde- 
pendent existence,  but  formed  similar  units,  in  the  form  of 
clans,  phratries,  and  tribes,  and  later  of  nations,  and  kept  up 
their  contacts  with  the  parent  and  sister  groups  on  the  basis 
of  their  similarity  of  productive  technique  and  exchange  rela- 
tionships. Language  was  the  communication  technique  by 
which  these  cooperative  or  coadaptive  relationships  were  made 
possible. 

But  almost  as  important  as  language  in  binding  these  ex- 
panded populations  together  was  the  similarity  of  their  social 
inventions,  such  as  their  beliefs,  traditions,  customs,  conven- 
tions, and  the  functional  organization  of  these,  such  as  their 
religious,   domestic,    economic,    and    embryo    political    institu- 
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tions.  But  the  most  important  bond  of  all,  because  it  was  at 
once  the  medium  of  communication  and  the  storehouse  for 
those  social  inventions,  was  language.  Language  is  the  means 
or  technique  by  which  all  of  these  other  preliminaries  to  the 
derivative  or  indirect  contact  groups  are  realized  or  made  ef- 
fective. They  grew  up  in  the  period  of  language  and  were  not 
possible  before  them. 

The  Expansion  of  Direct  into  Indirect  Contact 
Groups — While  derivative  groups  were  initiated  in  the  period 
of  oral  language,  such  groups  could  not  be  much  more  than 
compound  direct  contact  groups  before  the  advent  of  written 
language.  There  was  no  such  thing  in  primitive  society  as  in- 
dividuals or  even  families  living  as  independent  units,  apart 
from  a  close  immersion  in  face-to-face  groups,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  were  united  in  a  larger  and  more  abstract  de- 
rivative group  by  indirect  contacts.  There  was  no  adequate 
technique  of  communication  for  such  abstract  relationships. 

Early  man  lived  a  more  or  less  communistic  life.  With  the 
methods  of  food  getting  which  were  at  his  disposal  it  was  not 
possible  for  individuals  or  even  families,  except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  to  secure  adequate  and  continued  means  of  sub- 
sistence by  their  own  unaided  efforts  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect themselves  from  wild  animals  and  other  men.  Life  had 
to  be  cooperative.  Because  of  the  lack  of  abstract  symbols  of 
communication,  which  developed  to  any  considerable  extent 
only  with  the  coming  of  written  language  and  the  storage  of 
objectified  neuro-psychic  technique,  the  sole  type  of  coopera- 
tion which  could  be  developed  effectively  was  communal  or  di- 
rect contact  cooperation. 

With  the  coming  of  written  language  and  consequently  more 
abstract  and  inclusive  symbolization  of  relationships,  coopera- 
tion over  a  wider  range  of  contacts,  including  the  indirect,  be- 
came not  only  possible  but  also  easy  and  is  now  the  dominant 
relationship  in  our  society.  We  still  live  in  face-to-face  groups. 
We  are  born  and  reared  in  such,  and  we  work  and  amuse  our- 
selves in  them,  but  we  are  constantly  becoming  less  dependent 
upon  them,  and  even  they  are  dominated  and  shaped  by  the 
indirect  contact  groups.  Our  modern  world,  especially  the 
urban  world,  finds  more  and  more  of  its  essential  contacts  at 
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a  distance,  and  of  an  abstract  character,  while  the  less  essen- 
tial contacts  of  amusement  and  recreation,  and  the  like,  are 
more  frequently  reserved  to  the  face-to-face  groups.  But  even 
these  less  essential  functions  of  life  are  coming  to  be  engineered 
or  organized  and  directed  from  above  or  through  abstract  and 
indirect  contact  channels. 

Changes  in  the  Means  of  Communication — Direct 
Expression — The  growth  of  indirect  contact  groups  depends, 
therefore,  upon  the  expansion  of  the  means  of  communication. 
The  means  of  communication  have  undergone  a  development 
from  the  concrete  and  direct  to  the  indirect  and  abstract,  which 
corresponds  to  the  development  of  groups  from  the  face-to-face 
type  to  those  with  distance  contacts,  ''^e  have  already  noted 
the  fact  that  early  communication  was  by  facial  and  bodily  ex- 
pression and  gesture.  Primitive  man  was  comparatively  more 
dependent  than  we  are  upon  the  emotional  expressions  of  the 
face  and  the  posture  of  the  body  and  gestures.  Yet  with  all 
his  dependence  upon  such  expressions  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cating his  attitudes,  the  content  of  such  expression  was  in  all 
probability  not  so  rich  then  as  now.  The  mobility  of  the  mod- 
ern face  and  the  multifold  expression  of  feature,  of  eye,  and 
of  posture,  are  remarkable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  savage  which  corresponds  to  it,  just  as  there  is 
nothing  in  his  life  and  emotional  experiences  which  adequately 
compares  to  the  emotional  richness  of  the  modern  man  and 
woman.  The  actor  in  civilized  society  utilizes  these  forms  of 
facial  expression  and  gesture  to  indicate  a  refinement  and  elab- 
oration of  feeling  which  is  largely  foreign  to  the  primitive  man. 
And  all  peoi)le  among  us  are  in  some  degree  amateur  actors 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  primitive  man  wears  a  mask  in  his  ceremonials  to  sym- 
I  bolize  in  stereotyped  form  the  expression  of  the  spirit  or  per- 
sonality or  to  represent  the  character  of  the  power  which  he  is 
impersonating.  ^Modern  man  dispenses  with  masks  and  makes 
his  face  and  body  indicate  the  idea  or  attitude  which  he  wishes 
to  convey.  Consequently  modern  expression  is  much  more 
fluid  and  mobile  and  the  content  of  such  communication  is 
vastly  more  subtle  and  intricate.  Yet  we  must  not  suppose 
primitive  man  to  have  been  expressionless.     The  very  fixity 
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and  stoicalness  of  his  expression  when  on  parade  or  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  was  a  part  of  his  aptitude  at  expression 
and  served  to  indicate  very  well  the  attitude  which  he  had  at 
that  moment.  Other  movements  and  attitudes,  in  which  the 
stranger  was  not  so  Hkely  to  see  him  off  his  guard,  were  char- 
acterized by  other  and  equally  appropriate  types  of  expression. 
The  expression  of  the  primitive  man  is  inferior  to  our  own 
as  a  means  of  communication,  not  so  much  because  of  any 
lack  of  adaptation  of  the  form  of  the  expression  to  the  content 
or  feeling,  as  because  of  the  lack  of  richness  and  variety. 

Primitive  and  Modern  Art  Compared — Art  in  its  utili- 
tarian aspects  begins  as  the  means  of  representing  and  preserv- 
ing the  direct  expressions  discussed  above.  Early  art,  as  was 
shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  a  form  of  writing  serving  the 
function  of  perpetuating  the  bodily  attitudes  of  men  and  ani- 
mals and  the  facial  expression  of  men.  It  communicates  from 
man  to  man  and  from  group  to  group  the  perceptions  and  emo- 
tions of  men.  Gradually,  on  the  one  hand,  it  becomes  ab- 
stracted and  stereotyped  into  interchangeable  word  and  idea 
symbols  which  form  the  basis  and  the  early  content  of  intel- 
lectual writing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  retains  its  flexible  di- 
verse form  and  concrete  pictorial  symbolization  and  is  perfected 
as  a  means  of  emotional  expression  and  communication.  This 
is  art  proper,  as  distinguished  from  writing  in  the  intellectual 
sense.  Thus  modern  representative  and  plastic  art — painting 
and  sculpture — are  vastly  more  expressive,  or  at  least  have  a 
greater  refinement  of  expression,  than  primitive  art  of  the 
same  general  type. 

Modern  art  has  a  greater  expressiveness  for  two  reasons. 
One  is  that  modern  life  has  vastly  extended  the  range  of  ex- 
perience and  deepened  it.  i-The  other  is  that  man  has  become 
self -expressive,  instead  of  trying  merely  to  depict  the  forces, 
powers,  and  personalities  which  rule  him.  The  widening  of 
human  experience  has  enabled  man  to  perceive  more  in  nature 
and  in  man,  in  human  relationships,  aims,  fears,  hopes,  than 
could  have  been  dreamed  of  by  early  man.  increase  in  experi- 
ence, according  to  the  principles  of  recognition  and  imitation 
which  were  presented  in  Part  III,  deepens  the  powers  of  per- 
ception and  feeling.     These  two  powers  together  increase  the 
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facilities  of  the  individual  for  making  projective  elaborations, 
vdiich  are  the  essence  of  artistic  creation.  Just  as  the  life  of 
modern  man  is  richer,  so  is  his  power  to  understand  others 
greater,  and  his  power  to  communicate  his  attitudes  and  percep- 
tions and  ideals  to  others  is  correspondingly  augmented.  This 
accounts  for  the  wealth  of  expression  in  modern  plastic  and 
pictorial  art. 

Why  Art  Becomes  More  Intellectualized — But  this  in- 
creased emotional  expressiveness  of  modern  art  does  not  con- 
tinue to  grow  imrestrainedly.  Modern  life  becomes  increas- 
ingly intellectual  and  demands  more  and  more  that  its  means 
of  communication  shall  become  intellectualized  in  order  to 
carry  the  heavy  load  of  ideas  and  principles  which  are  neces- 
sary to  effective  adjustment  in  our  abstractly  organized  world. 
Even  plastic  and  pictorial  art  are  affected  by  this  demand  for 
intellectualization.  This  does  not  mean  that  art  becomes  less 
expressive.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  becomes  more  expressive, 
but  its  expressiveness  is  more  under  control.  As  said  earlier, 
modern  symbolism  in  art  is  largely  an  attempt  to  intellectualize 
it,  to  stereotype  and  conventionalize  its  forms  in  order  to  use 
them  to  communicate  ideas  and  systems  of  thought  in  a 
thought-heavy  civilization.  This  fact  explains  the  puzzling  ob- 
servation so  often  made  by  the  archeologist  to  the  effect  that 
the  art  which  is  so  vigorous  and  responsive  and  flexible  in  the 
youth  of  a  people  often  becomes  so  formal  and  stereotyped  and 
unbending  at  just  that  point  where  apparently  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  the  people  should  have  made  it  most  live  and  vigor- 
ous and  emotionally  creative.  Their  culture  had  by  that  time 
become  so  intellectualized  and  the  load  of  tradition  and  sup- 
posedly valuable  meaning  which  their  culture  carried  so  heavy 
and  the  need  for  keeping  this  meaning  intact  apparently  so 
great,  that  the  attempt  to  carry  it  down  to  posterity  and  the 
wish  to  interpret  it  uncorrupted  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations through  the  channels  of  art  forced  them  to  systematize 
and  stereotype  the  communication  symbols.  This  froze  up 
the  creative  spirit  in  their  art. 

Perhaps  the  inferiority  of  the  creative  spirit  in  Roman  art, 
as  comjtarcd  with  Greek  art,  and  of  late  Greek  art  as  com- 
pared with  early  Greek  art,  was  not  due  wholly  to  the  esthetic 
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and  intellectual  poverty  of  the  latter  peoples,  but  in  part  to 
their  greater  moral  earnestness  and  deeper  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  communicating  the  cultural  values  of  their  civiliza- 
tion and  of  losing  none  of  it.  Such  a  feeling  is  likely  to  arise 
ill  the  moral  and  intellectual  maturity  of  a  people,  especially 
if  this  maturity  is  reached  in  a  declining  age  economically,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Greeks,  or  in  the  midst  of  exacting  ex- 
ternal pressures,  as  was  the  situation  with  Rome.  Such  a 
people  no  longer  feels  free  to  live  the  life  of  easy,  happy  self- 
expression  and  experimentation.  Their  intellectual^  and  mor- 
alists, who  may  be  found  among  even  the  artists,  feel  the 
necessity  of  making  their  productions  carry  some  message. 
Thus  this  intellectual  and  moral  weight  calls  for  a  formaliza- 
tion and  standardization  of  the  prevailing  means  of  communi- 
cation, especially  of  those  that  reach  the  masses  who  must  be 
educated  in  the  principles  deemed  most  indispensable.  That  is 
why  an  ethical  religion  almost,  if  not  quite,  always  formalizes 
art,  in  large  degree  sterilizes  it  emotionally  by  confining  its 
expression  in  fairly  definite  channels,  and  intellectualizes  it  by 
causing  it  to  communicate  definite  and  well  recognized  con- 
cepts and  values. 

Art  as  a  Reflex  of  National  Life — Great  national  feel- 
ing will  do  the  same  for  the  art  of  the  age.  Periods  of  na- 
tional integration  are  not  periods  of  new  ideas  in  art.  Art 
becomes  too  self-conscious,  is  forced  to  assume  too  much  of 
a  message  to  posterity  and  to  contemporaries.  This  is  Vergil's 
great  fault.  He  taught  a  lesson  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the 
Roman  people.  Horace,  the  country  gentleman  and  man  of 
irresponsible  pleasures,  wrote  better  poetry  although  he  did  not 
teach  better  lessons.  After  the  age  of  political  experiments  and 
of  economic  plenty  in  Medieval  Italy,  art  lapsed  as  emotional 
creation  and  became  didactic.  It  became  representative  of  the 
mind  seeking  for  effective  adjustment  to  a  narrowing  or  trou- 
blesome environment,  and  not  of  the  creative  joyous  spirit 
of  adventure  made  possible  by  the  possession  of  economic 
plenty.  Dante's  works  appeal  to  us  more  as  a  museum  depict- 
ing his  age  or  as  a  labored  sermon  than  as  a  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  poetry.  The  great  literature  of  Spain  falls  within 
the  period  of  expansion  and  the  fruits  of  victory,  but  after 
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Cervantes  comes  philosophy  and  didacticism.  The  eighteenth 
century  in  England,  an  age  of  political  and  economic  trials,  was 
also  an  age  of  decline  in  all  forms  of  expressive  art  except 
character  painting  and  that  of  the  psychological  novel,  which 
arose  and  served  as  a  means  of  making  people  more  self- 
analytical  to  meet  the  needs  of  adjustment  in  their  changing 
age.  The  bounty  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave  everywhere 
a  new  impetus  to  expressive  and  creative  art.  But  to-day,  with 
the  tide  turning  towards  an  economic  decline,  we  are  begin- 
ning again  to  stereotype  and  intellectualize  art.  We  call  it 
modernism,  a  term  which  is  by  no  means  inappropriate,  since 
the  movement  to  which  it  applies  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  in- 
creasingly derivative  and  self  and  socially  conscious  character 
of  our  modern  world.  It  does  not  matter  that  the  artist  does 
not  himself  realize  the  meaning  of  the  new  tendencies  in  his  art. 
He  would  not  be  an  artist,  but  a  philosopher,  if  he  did  not  re- 
spond readily  and  almost  naively  to  the  pressures  of  his  en- 
vironment, including  the  "spirit  of  the  times." 

Self-Analysis  in  Modern  Art — In  those  ages  in  which 
the  heavy  demands  of  adjustment  to  environment  force  art 
into  formal  and  intellectualized  or  at  least  into  stereotyped  and 
generalized  forms  of  expression  and  communication,  the  self- 
expressive  element  in  art  tends  to  diminish  or  perish.  There  is 
no  longer  room  for  Pan  and  the  dance  of  the  dryads  and  the 
frolics  of  the  satyr.  Life  has  become  a  serious  business  and 
the  weight  of  its  problems  turns  emotional  play  into  intellectual 
striving.  ^Even  self-expression  becomes  introspective  and  ana- 
lytical. Omar  reflects  in  beautiful  numbers  upon  the  meaning 
and  uncertainty  of  existence.  The  problem  of  fate  and  the 
uncontrollable  character  of  destiny  appear  in  the  Greek  drama. 
Morality  plays  carry  on  the  religious  questionings  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  seek  to  turn  the  soul  of  man  inside  out.  The  psy- 
chological novel  of  Fielding,  the  psychological  drama  of  Ibsen 
and  the  modern  decadents,  the  morbid  self-examining  poetry 
of  the  Bohemians  and  Greenwich  Villagers  so  self-conscious  in 
their  attempts  to  abandon  themselves  to  living,  the  self-reveal- 
ing, psychoanalytic  novels  of  Zola  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  and 
Theodore  Dreiser,  the  emotional  retrospections  of  William  de 
Morgan,  among  a  flood  of  other  writings  of  this  sort,  reveal 
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how  uncertain  of  their  behavior  our  brave  protagonists  of 
freedom  are  in  reaHty  in  spite  of  all  their  redundant  protesta- 
tions. Such  art  only  reveals  the  fact  that  the  artist,  and  per- 
haps the  rest  of  the  world  with  him,  no  longer  dares  to  respond 
freely  to  suggestion  and  to  express  himself  upon  impulse.  It 
is  the  art  of  inhibition,  not  of  freedoniT  It  is  the  art  of  a 
struggling  world,  which  finds  difficulty  in  making  its  adjust- 
ments to  nature  and  man,  not  the  art  of  the  care-free  creator 
of  types  of  beauty  and  will,  which  grow  out  of  the  abundance 
of  free  and  uninhibited  experience.  This  tendency  toward  in- 
hibition has  grown  with  numbers  and  complexity  in  our  world. 
We  are  in  a  retrenching  age  morally  and  emotionally. 

Intellectual  communication  is  the  latest  form  to  de- 
velop. The  intellectual  symbols  used  in  this  type  of  commu- 
nication developed  through  the  abstracting  and  stereotyping  of 
representative  symbols  used  in  art  in  the  manner  mentioned 
above.  This  gave  rise  to  a  new  type  of  art,  literary  art,  as 
distinguished  from  the  old  plastic  and  pictorial  art.  But  lit- 
erary art  is  an  offshoot  of  pictorial  art  through  the  symboli- 
zation  of  communication  terms.  The  manner  in  which  lit- 
erary art  was  developed  and  abstracted  has  been  treated  in  a 
previous  chapter. 

As  shown  in  Part  III,  gesture  language  symbolized  emotional 
_attitudinal  experiences  rather  than  intellectual  ones.  No  con- 
siderable intellectual  communication  content  ever  could  have 
been  developed  through  the  use  of  gesture  symbols  alone.  The 
communication  of  intellectual  content  by  means  of  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabets  became  possible  only  after  verbal  symbols  of 
the  oral  or  wjitten  type  had  been  invented.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  language  is  a  translation  or  transformation  of  the  written 
language,  just  as  writing  is  a  translation  of  oral  symbols  and 
communication.  But  for  many  reasons  the  deaf  and  dumb 
manual  translations  are  not  so  efifective  for  communication 
purposes  as  is  writing.  In  this  age  of  distance  contact  groups, 
which  must  utilize  indirect  media  of  communication,  written 
language  is  still  the  chief  form  employed,  despite  the  appear- 
ance of  the  radio.  It  alone  possesses  all  of  the  qualities,  such 
as  abstractness,  precision,  and  durable  and  unchanging  content, 
which  enable  it  to  serve  the  purpose  of  conveying  meaning 
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from  persons  or  groups  in  one  place  to  others  at  a  great  distance 
in  space  or  time.  Radio  transmission  has  some,  but  not  all, 
of  these  qualities. 

The  Development  of  Mechanisms  of  Intellectual 
Communication — We  have  seen  how  facial  expression  and 
gesture,  although  they  probably  served  as  the  means  of  direct 
communication  before  the  invention  of  oral  language,  were 
greatly  developed,  supplemented,  and  enriched  by  the  appear- 
ance of  verbal  language  or  speech.  Speech  socialized  life  as 
nothing  before  it  had  been  able  to  do.  Ideas  appeared,  mean- 
ings developed  rapidly,  an  understanding  of  the  world,  and  a 
constancy  of  interpretation  of  nature  unknown  in  the  past, 
began  to  appear.  ]\Ian  was  approaching  to  philosophy  with  the 
growth  of  speech.  But  above  all,- it  permitted  the  interchange 
of  attitudes,  of  impressions,  fears,  joys,  information,  finally, 
of  abstract  ideas  and  principles.  Art  was  an  attempt  to  ob- 
jectify these  impressions,  feelings,  attitudes,  ideas.  Art 
developed  and  became  as  richly  expressive,  as  beautifully  de- 
scriptive, and  as  idealistic,  finally,  as  the  nature  of  man  became 
rich  with  experience,  as  his  inner  self  developed  and  rose  in 
organization  from  chaotic  impulses,  fears,  and  tumultuous  emo- 
tions into  an  integrated,  orderly  and  continuous  personality. 
As  ideas  emerged  from  his  emotional  complexes  and  became 
fixed  in  his  memory  as  definite  norms  of  measurement  or 
points  of  reference  to  which  other  impressions,  impulses,  or 
ideas  were  referred  for  comparison  and  testing,  the  intellectual 
content  of  his  mental  life  appeared  and  developed. 

These  ideas  also  had  to  be  symbolized  and  expressed  or 
recorded  objectively.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  picture  writing, 
as  the  most  flexible  form  of  objective  expression  of  mental 
•^'content,  appeared  as  a  modification  of  primitive  pictorial  art. 
Pictographs  were  at  first  merely  stereotyped  ideographs  or 
idea-graphs,  so  formalized  that  when  once  learned  they  could  be 
recognized  anywhere  and  at  all  times  by  those  who  had  mas- 
tered them.  These  were  further  simplified  and  stereotyped  into 
the  alphabet,  and  synthetic  integration  of  idea  symbols  began 
to  be  formed  abstractly  to  supplement  the  concrete  ideographs. 
The  ideographs  had  themselves  been  objectified  to  symbolize 
things  and  to  express  action.     Abstract  qualities  were  included 
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in  the  meaning  of  the  ideograph  by  sHght  modification  of  its 
form.  -  Thus,  through  the  modification  and  stereotyping  of  its 
form,  it  came  in  time  to  express  the  whole  content  of  spoken 
language  in  writing.  But  the  synthetic  formation  of  words  on 
an  alphabetical  basis,  the  invention  of  composite  and  abstract 
(non-pictorial)  ideographs,  marked  a  great  advance  in  variety 
of  expression  and  hence  of  the  elaboration  of  the  written  con- 
tent of  communication.  -  With  the  invention  of  synthetic  words 
it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  find  a  picture  or  pictograph  for 
every  idea.  Writing  was  simplified  in  form  and  made  more 
abstract  in  content  at  the  same  time,  and  the  way  was  thus 
opened  for  the  recording  and  storing  and  transmission  of  an 
illimitable  volume  of  knowledge. 

The  Function  of  Writing  in  Intellectual  Com- 
munication— As  man's  thinking  became  more  and  more  pro- 
jected towards  the  future,  as  the  result  of  his  undertaking 
activities  which  could  not  be  completed  immediately,  the  value 
of  writing  as  a  means  of  recording  plans  and  aims  of  behavior 
became  much  greater.  It  is  here  that  the  storage  function  of 
abstract  language  symbols  became  of  most  use.  Not  only  did 
written  language  make  it  possible  for  human  society  to  cease 
living  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis,  as  it  were,  but  it  facilitated 
cooperation  over  very  wide  areas.  In  our  day  communication 
by  means  of  abstract  written  symbols  has  made  our  civilization 
all  but  world  wide,  and  we  are  attempting  to  build  it  with  ref- 
erence to  future  generations  as  well  as  our  own.  Modern 
science,  which  is  the  chief  instrument  of  man  in  this  two-fold 
aim  of  his  to  achieve  a  widespread  and  lasting  culture,  is 
possible  only  because  we  have  an  abstract  written  language  in 
which  we  can  express  and  store  and  communicate  definite  and 
quantitative  meanings  regarding  people  and  things  in  such  a 
way  that  the  behavior  of  others  towards  these  objects  may  be 
the  same  as  or  comparable  to  our  own,  even  though  these  people 
may  be  separated  from  us  by  great  distances  of  space  and  time. 
Only  on  such  a  basis  of  identical  or  similar  responses  of  dif- 
ferent people  to  the  same  behavior  stimuli,  made  possible  by  an 
abstract  and  definite  language  symbolism  which  unifies  space 
and  time,  is  it  possible  to  achieve  that  high  degree  of  coopera- 
tion and  continuity  which  is  the  essence  of  civilization. 
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The  Dominance  of  Indirect  Contact  Groups  Results 
FROM  the  Use  of  Abstract  and  Intellectual  Communi- 
cation Systems — Everywhere  in  the  world  where  this  lan- 
guage and  its  resultant  science  have  penetrated  and  become 
a  familiar  possession,  the  life  of  man  has  become  organized  into 
indirect  contact  or  derivative  groups.  The  primary  and  direct 
contact  groups  continue  for  the  performance  of  certain  nec- 
essary and  valuable  types  of  adjustment,  but  their  character 
is  modified,  often  even  determined  quite  completely,  by  the 
requirements  of  the  abstractly  organized  overhead  or.  deriva- 
tive groups.  JThe  abstract  groups  are  dominant  in  modern 
life,  and  as  long  as  we  live  by  science  and  in  a  world  of  the 
widest  possible  cooperation  this  will  continue  to  be  so.  Like- 
wise our  lives  are  molded,  indirectly  or  directly,  by  the  abstract 
derivative  values,  ideals  and  principles,  which  have  grown  up 
as  the  scientific  formulations  of  projected  forms  of  adjust- 
ment in  modern  society.  This  is  a  guarantee  that  we  may  live 
sanely,  if  not  always  intimately;  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  emotional  and  intimate  contacts  and  attitudes  may  not 
also  obtain  as  before,  if  they  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  more  general  and  abstract  principles  and  values  governing 
collective  existence  on  a  wide  scale.  We  can  no  longer  live 
locally  or  clannishly  and  partisanly  in  a  narrow  way  without 
danger  of  conflict  with  powers  greater  and  more  abstract  and 
indomitable  than  ourselves  and  our  clans.  It  is  the  abstract 
derivative  group  which  rules  modern  life,  and  the  language 
of  communication  which  brings  about  relatively  uniform  and 
cooperative  responses  to  the  distant  and  often  abstract  stimuli 
which  operate  upon  us  collectively  is  the  language  of  the  printed 
page,  the  broadcast  vocal  language  of  the  radio,  and  the  re- 
duplicated pictures  or  films  of  the  movies.  The  lecturer  also 
])lays  his  part  in  carrying  the  abstract  message,  but  his  is  a 
declining  role.  The  movie  works  primarily  on  the  emotions 
and  unconscious  behavior  sets.  It  is  powerful,  perhaps  the 
more  so  because  it  works  mainly  through  unconscious  emotional 
mechanisms.  Jkit  the  control  of  collective  behavior  of  to- 
morrow lies  primarily  through  the  newspaper  and  the  radio. 
The  abstract  or  derivative  groups  which  possess  these  mech- 
anisms of  communication  as  their  mouthpieces  will  dominate 
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our  civilization.  The  problem  of  a  democratic  and  scientifi- 
cally organized  society  is  the  problem  of  how  to  socialize  these 
instruments  of  communication. 

Summary  and  Conclusions — Thus  we  find  that  indirect 
contact  groups  were  made  possible  by  new  means  of  communi- 
cation, especially  through  the  use  of  abstract  language  symbols. 
The  earliest  language  forms  were  facial  and  bodily  expression, 
gesture,  and  vocal  cries,  words  and  holophrases.  These  types 
of  language  were  used  only  for  communication  in  the  direct 
contact  groups  and  were  first  developed  in  primary  groups. 
But  they  also  served  as  the  bases  for  the  development  of 
language  symbols  which  could  be  used  for  communication  be- 
tween members  of  indirect  contact  groups.  Thus  facial  ex- 
pression, posture,  and  gestures  became  the  early  symbols  of 
plastic  and  pictorial  art.  And  vocal  symbols,  transferred  to 
written  characters,  later  served  for  the  development  of  com- 
munication in  indirect  contact  groups  through  intellectual 
language. 

We  have  described  the  development  of  these  several  forms 
of  indirect  communication  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 
chapter.  As  the  technique  of  indirect  communication  developed 
and  became  successively  more  abstract  and  intellectual  in  con- 
tent, the  wider  in  extent  and  the  more  inclusive  of  numbers 
and  of  interests  became  the  indirect  contact  groups  or  publics 
dependent  upon  these  modes  of  communication.  The  most 
widespread  publics  were  not  possible  before  the  appearance  of 
writing  or  printing.  And  the  great  diversity  of  intellectual 
publics  which  characterizes  modern  life  had  to  await  the  advent 
of  an  abundance  of  printed  material.  Just  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  phonograph,  the  moving  picture,  and  the  radio 
upon  the  extent  and  number,  as  well  as  upon  the  intellectual 
character,  of  publics  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  But  it 
seems  to  be  a  safe  generalization  to  make  that  every  increase 
in  the  extent  and  ease  of  indirect  communication  helps  to  hasten 
the  approach  of  the  fusion  of  all  peoples  and  of  all  classes  in 
one  general  cultural  public.  Whether  the  culture  of  this 
composite  public  will  be  of  relatively  a  high  or  a  low  order 
will  depend  partly  upon  the  means  of  comnnniication  used, 
partly  upon  the  degree  to  which  this  communication  is  com- 
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mercialized,  and  partly  upon  the  native  abilities  of  the  members 
of  this  wider  public,  and  their  willingness  to  provide  for  spe- 
cialization of  function,  and  for  freedom  in  planning  and 
developing  the  future. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

TYPES  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  INDIRECT 
CONTACT  GROUPS 

Direct  and  Indirect  Contact  Groups  Related — 
We  found  that  the  direct  contact  groups  fall  into  two 
major  divisions,  the  primary  and  the  secondary  or  derivative 
groups.  The  derivative  groups  furthermore  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  face-to-face  associations  into  the  field  of  indirect 
contact  groups.  These  indirect  contact  groups  embrace  the 
mixed  types  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter — the  associa- 
tions, societies,  and  institutions — and  a  wholly  indirect  type  of 
group,  the  public.  The  public  is  the  psychic  aspect  of  indirect 
group  contacts  and  may  be  considered  either  as  an  indefinite 
separate  group  form,  or  as  the  medium  in  and  through  which 
the  other  indirect  group  contacts  are  integrated.  Because  of 
this  peculiar  relationship  of  publics  to  other  group  forms  we 
shall  devote  most  of  this  chapter  to  their  consideration.  Asso- 
ciations, societies,  and  institutions  will  here  be  considered 
wholly  as  indirect  contact  groups,  although  obviously  they  are 
not  exclusively  such. 

There  is  no  distinct  dividing  line  between  face-to-face  and 
distance  contacts  in  derivative  groups  of  the  simpler  sort.  The 
transition  in  such  groups  to  indirect  contacts  of  the  members 
is  a  gradual  one.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  more  abstract  and 
far-reaching  indirect  contact  groups — the  publics  and  asso- 
ciations proper — there  are  upon  occasion  supplementary  direct 
contacts.  Representatives  of  the  publics  and  associations  come 
together  for  greater  facility  and  freedom  of  discussion  and  for 
purposes  of  making  quick  decisions  on  some  controversial  issue. 
Governments  of  all  types  and  sizes  of  territorial  units  afford 
good  examples  of  this  practice.  The  same  sort  of  thing  occurs 
in  corporations,  science,  art,  educational,  reform  and  other  in- 
direct  contact   associations   and   publics.      Perhaps    the    chief 
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source  of  deliberative  assemblies  in  our  day  is  this  occasional 
condensation  of  publics  and  associations  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion. Deliberative  assemblies  are  ordinarily  made  up  of 
representatives  of  publics  and  associations,  and  they  are  formed 
for  purposes  of  rational  discussion.  Hence  the  care  generally 
used  in  elaborating  for  their  guidance  a  complex  system  of  rules 
and  a  large  body  of  administrative  ofificers.  Although  we 
placed  the  deliberative  assembly  third  in  our  list  of  direct  con- 
tact groups,  it  is  the  chief  functional  connecting  link  between 
direct  contact  groups  and  publics  and  associations. 

The  Classification  of  Indirect  Contact  Groups — We 
also  found  that  the  various  types  of  direct  contact  groups  al- 
ready have  well  established  names.  We  listed  and  described 
them  without  much  attempt  at  classification.  They  might,  how- 
ever, be  classified  according  to  the  degree  of  their  permanency, 
stability,  the  methods  of  communication  used  in  them,  their 
size,  the  types  of  people  included,  their  functions,  the  degree 
to  which  the  members  are  aware  of  these  functions,  the  degree 
of  the  functional  unity  among  the  members,  and  the  degree  of 
compactness  and  deiiniteness  of  organization.  In  listing  and 
describing  the  major  types  of  direct  contact  groups  it  was  not 
possible  to  make  any  very  large  use  of  these  criteria  of  classi- 
fication, because  the  classifications  overlap  in  such  a  way  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  run  parallel.  In  general,  however, 
these  types  of  groups  were  listed  according  to  the  relative  de- 
gree of  their  permanency  and  the  degree  of  definiteness  of  their 
organization,  and  especially  of  the  rationality  of  purposes  and 
methods  employed. 

We  find  also  that  publics  and  other  indirect  contact  groups 
bear  fairly  well  established  class  names.  One  convenient 
method  Of  classifying  them  is  to  follow  precedent  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  direct  contact  groups,  to  arrange  them  under  the 
captions  already  applied  to  them  by  popular  usage.  But  some 
criterion  must  be  formed  to  determine  the  order  in  -vvhich  they 
shall  be  listed.  Indirect  contact  groups  may  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  their  function,  the  degree  to  which  the  members  are 
aware  of  the  organization  and  of  the  function,  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  organized  in  the  pursuit  of  some  purpose,  the 
kinds  of  organization   (political,  economic,  esthetic,  etc.),  the 
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instruments  by  which  they  achieve  their  organization  or  com- 
munication of  aims  and  contents,  the  extent  of  territory  cov- 
ered, the  proportion  by  ages,  sex,  and  classes  of  the  demotic 
content  included,  the  degree  of  compactness  or  looseness  of 
organization,  the  kind  of  leadership  accepted  or  adopted,  the 
j)ermanency,  etc.  Such  classifications  as  these  also  overlap  and 
it  is  not  possible  to  arrange  a  list  of  indirect  contact  groups  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exemplify  all  of  these  classifications  in  any 
definite  order  of  succession.  Therefore,  it  will  serve  our  pur- 
poses better  to  describe  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
associations  and  publics  under  the  names  popularly  assigned  to 
them  and  to  indicate  their  classification  when  it  seems  important 
to  do  so, 

(Associations  of  the  indirect  contact  type  are  the  inevitable 
result  of  modern  life.  Modern  communication  and  transpor- 
tation systems  have  made  it  increasingly  easy  for  widely  sepa- 
rated individuals  to  combine  into  associations  for  mutual 
benefit,  and  the  needs  of  modern  life  have  made  it  equally  nec- 
essary. They  are  purposive  and  very  definitely  organize^, 
usually  with  an  elaborate  constitution  or  set  of  rules.  Cole 
defines  an  association  as  "any  group  of  persons  pursuing  a  com- 
mon purpose  or  system  or  aggregation  of  purposes  by  a  course 
of  cooperative  action  extending  beyond  a  single  act,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  agreeing  together  upon  certain  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and  laying  down,  in  however  rudimentary  a  form,  rules 
for  common  action.  At  least  ^two  things  are  fundamentally 
necessary  to  any  association — a  common  purpose  or  purposes 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rules  of  common  action."^ 

Associations  may  be  classified  according  to  whether  the 
members  have  direct  or  indirect  contacts.  They  may  further 
be  classified  according  to  their  functions  or  purposes.  Thus 
there  are  economic,  political,  religious,  recreational,  social  re- 
form, etc.,  associations.  They  may  be  grouped  according)to;the 
nationality  of  the  members  into  American,  English,  German, 
etc.  There  are  various  degrees  of  stability  in  associations; 
some  are  temporary,  while  others  are  more  permanent.  Cole 
has  a  two-fold  classification,  first  according  to  the  content  of 
the  interests  and  second  according  to  the  method  of  operation. 
Thus  he  divides  associations  according  to  the  form  they  take 
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into  "political,  the  vocational  and  appetitive,  the  religious,  the 
provident,  the  philanthropic,  the  sociable,  and  the  theoretic." 
On  the  basis  of  the  method  of  operation,  he  distinguishes  the 
administrative  and  the  propagandist.  Associations  may  also  be 
divided  into  sub-groupings,  either  on  the  basis  of  territory  or 
on  the  basis  of  function.  Thus  there  may  be  a  national  or 
an  international  association  with  various  sub-associations. 
Also  there  are  economic  associations  with  sub-groupings  for 
philanthropic,  political,  or  other  action;  or  religious  associa- 
tions with  sub-divisions  for  philanthropic,  educational,  political, 
or  economic  purposes;  etc. 
^  The  members  of  associations  are  usually  very  conscious  of 
their  membership  in  the  organization.  They  feel  bonds  of 
community  with  other  members  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
the  association.  Thus  in  an  economic  association,  such  as  a 
trade  union,  the  members  feel  bound  by  ties  of  common  inter- 
est, although  in  other  fields,  religious,  political,  or  racial,  they 
may  be  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other.  Similarly  men 
may  have  religious  interests  in  common  if  they  belong  to  the 
same  religious  association  and  still  experience  economic  or 
political  antagonisms.  This  illustrates  a  very  significant  prin- 
ciple regarding  indirect  contact  groups,  especially  of  the  asso- 
ciation type.  They  claim  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
personality,  not  the  whole  of  it.  One  can  belong  fully  to  only 
one  family,  one  play  group,  or  one  neighborhood,  and  to  only 
one  face-to- face  group  of  any  kind  at  a  time.  He  may  belong 
to  as  many  associations  as  he  has  diverse  interests,  and  this  is 
true  in  the  main  of  other  indirect  contact  groups  also.  The 
attempts  of  radical  labor  leaders  to  make  the  workers  "class 
conscious"  have  often  failed  because  all  individuals  have  more 
than  economic  interests,  and  belong  to  other  associations  than 
merely  the  economic.  The  overlapping  of  associations,  soci- 
eties, and  institutions  is  possible  because  of  the  segregation  of 
interests  within  the  individual.  He  associates  himself  in 
indirect  contact  groups  according  to  the  various  types  of 
interests  which  he  experiences.  Sometimes  these  interests  are 
based  on  his  organic  drives.  In  other  cases  they  are  the  result 
of  his  acquired  behavior  patterns.  Frequently  they  rest  upon 
both  types  of  impulses.     But  on  the  whole  there  is  perhaps 
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some  tendency  for  indirect  contact  associations  to  be  built  pri- 
marily upon  acquired  interests,  while  the  native  drives  more 
frequently  find  direct  expression  through  face-to-face  group 
contacts.  There  are  more  acquired  interests  in  modern  life 
than  in  primitive,  consequently  there  are  more  associations 
and  other  types  of  indirect  contact  groups. 

The  association  cuts  across  publics,  although  for  certain 
purposes  it  constitutes  a  public  in  itself.  It  also  crosses  the 
boundaries  of  societies,  although  perhaps  less  frequently.  As- 
sociations cut  across  each  other  also,  since  individuals  may 
belong  to  several  different  associations.  Economic  associations 
are  perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  in  crossing  the  boundaries 
of  other  indirect  contact  groups  because  in  cases  of  acute  con- 
flict within  the  individual  the  sustenance  interests  will  usually 
win  out.  Political  and  religious  associations  also  are  far- 
reaching. 

Most  associations  of  any  degree  of  permanency  or  impor- 
tance have  some  organ  of  communication,  such  as  a  magazine, 
newspaper,  advertising,  radio,  etc. 

Societies — The  concept  of  society  is  not  at  all  clear-cut 
and  precise,  but  indicates  rather  the  fact  of  reciprocal  and 
cooperative  relations  of  human  beings  as  they  function  in  pri-  '^ 
mary  groups,  associations,  publics,  institutions,  etc.  We  fre- 
quently speak  of  all  mankind  or  of  a  nation  as  a  whole  as 
society  by  which  we  mean,  as  Park  and  Burgess  indicate,  "a 
constellation  of  other  smaller  societies,  that  is  to  say,  races, 
peoples,  parties,  factions,  cliques,  clubs,  etc."  As  Cole  states 
it,  society  in  general  is  "a  resultant  of  the  interaction  and  com- 
plementary character  of  the  various  functional  associations  and 
institutions.  Its  concern  is  solely  with  the  organized  coopera- 
tion of  human  beings."  It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  all 
the  groups  we  have  discussed,  primary  and  derivative,  of  the 
direct  or  indirect  contact  type,  together  or  any  combination  of 
them,  constitute  a  society.  In  fact  any  group  whatever  may  be  *^ 
called  a  society,  although  such  usage  is  indefinite  and  of  doubt- 
ful value.  In  primitive  society,  past  and  present,  the  direct 
contact  groups  predominate,  but  in  modern  society,  as  we  have 
already  emphasized,  the  tendency  is  for  the  derivative  groups  «- 
to  dominate  the  whole.    Thus  publics  and  associations  come  to 
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be  more  important  in  determining  policies  than  the  family,  the 
neighborhood,  or  the  local  community.  A  comparison  of  mod- 
ern and  medieval  European  societies  illustrates  clearly  this 
tendency.  Modern  democratic  societies,  as  contrasted  with 
feudal  societies,  are  likewise  illustrative  of  this  principle.  The 
loyalties  of  the  individual  in  a  feudal  society  are  chiefly  to  the 
local  primary  group  or  community  and  secondarily  to  the  king 
or  chief  who  symbolizes  the  whole  organization.  In  modern 
democratic  societies,  one's  first  allegiance  is  to  the  abstract  so- 
ciety as  a  whole,  and  secondarily  to  his  state,  his  city,  or  his 
community.  If  there  is  a  conflict  of  interests,  the  good  of  the 
larger  society  is  ordinarily  conceived  to  come  first.  If  we  ac- 
cept Giddings'  classification  of  societies  into  sympathetic,  con- 
genial, approbational,  despotic,  authoritative,  conspirital,  con- 
tractual, and  idealistic,  we  may  still  observe  this  principle  work- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  modern  societies  are  more  and  more 
of  the  idealistic  type  which  generally  involve  indirect  rather 
than  direct  association. 

Types  of  Publics — Nationalities — Perhaps  the  widest- 
reaching  publics  possessing  any  considerable  degree  of  con- 
sciousness of  kind  or  of  similarity  of  purpose  of  the  members 
are  nationalities.  Nationalities  are  also  societies.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  functional  types  of  consciousness  which 
help  to  integrate  nationalities.  Each  of  these  factors  also 
serves  as  the  basis  for  the  integration  of  publics  of  greater  or 
less  extent  than  nationalities.  Thus  we  have  language  publics, 
religious  publics,  and  various  groups  centering  about  all  sorts 
of  customs,  traditions,  conventions,  beliefs,  folkways,  mores, 
etc.,  such  as  may  be  integrated  into  publics. 

Language  Publics — Since  indirect  contact  groups  or 
publics  are  formed  and  held  together  by  means  of  communica- 
tion, language  is  naturally  the  most  important  of  all  of  the 
factors  integrating  publics.  Language  similarity  merely  pro- 
vides the  mechanism  for  the  integration  of  the  public.  Of 
itself  it  is  not  determinative  of  the  degree  of  compactness  or 
of  consciousness  of  a  common  purpose  or  of  the  type  of  or- 
ganization and  leadership  of  the  imbHc.  These  must  depend 
primarily  on  other  factors,  such  as  similarity  of  the  people 
included  and  of  their  needs,  the  geographic  setting  in  which 
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they  are  located,  the  technique  at  their  disposal  for  making  a 
common  language  effective  in  communication,  the  degree  and 
kinds  of  concerted  opposition  to  their  functional  unity  and  cul- 
ture which  they  encounter  from  without,  the  kinds  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  educational  systems,  and  the  degree  and  quality 
of  their  culture.  Publics  always  tend  to  be  as  widespread  as 
the  common  language,  but  this  correspondence  of  territory 
with  language  may  be  prevented  especially  by  conflict  in  na- 
tional or  economic  or  religious  interests,  by  distance,  or  by 
differences  in  degrees  of  culture.  Radical  differences  in  culture 
may  amount  almost  to  a  difference  in  languages,  because  of  the 
differences  in  terminology  and  subtlety  of  meaning  involved  in 
expression.  Dialects  also  correspond  pretty  closely  to  grades  in 
culture. 

Some  publics  transcend  the  barriers  of  language  differences, 
especially  when  economic,  geographic,  religious,  or  political, 
and  even  cultural  interests  are  widespread.  Thus  there  is  de- 
veloping a  sort  of  vague  world-wide  public  consciousness  as 
the  result  of  international  trade  and  finance.  The  great  world 
religions  reach  across  language  barriers,  modern  empires  in- 
clude many  tongues,  and  the  scientific  public  is  truly  interna- 
tional. But  all  publics  which  extend  beyond  uniform  language 
areas  are  ordinarily  not  highly  conscious  of  their  similarity  of 
kind  and  of  purpose.  They  are  easily  broken  up  when  smaller 
and  more  highly  unified  other  publics  come  in  conflict  with 
them.  The  pages  of  history  are  filled  with  attempts  to  expand 
and  integrate  public  opinion  over  wide  areas,  including  many 
languages,  peoples,  economic  interests,  and  diverse  customs  and 
beliefs,  in  the  support  of  political  units  and  powers.  The 
failures  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  attempts.  Success  is, 
however,  more  marked  in  our  day  than  at  any  previous  time  in 
history,  because  with  the  growth  in  means  of  communication 
there  has  been  a  parallel  expansion  of  economic  interests  and 
enterprises  and  of  culture.  The  radical  dissimilarity  of  peoples 
tends  to  disappear,  religions  become  more  tolerant  of  each 
other,  and  customs  and  beliefs  tend  to  be  adjusted  throughout 
the  world.  An  international  language  would  be  of  the  very 
greatest  service  in  furthering  these  uniformizing  tendencies 
and  in  the  production  of  more  widespread  publics. 
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Social  and  Economic  Classes  as  Publics — The  various 
industrial  and  occupational  and  social  class  publics  perhaps 
come  next  after  language  in  the  matter  of  extent.  Modern 
states  tend  somewhat  to  be  integrated  about  unity  of  economic 
opportunity,  natural  resources  and  other  economico-geographic 
factors.  Unity  of  public  consciousness  and  of  public  opinion 
usually  follow  in  the  wake  of  political  integration,  or  perhaps 
as  often  produce  political  integration,  if  not  prevented  by 
other  interrupting  factors.  Those  of  the  same  occupational, 
professional,  and  social  class  interests  throughout  the  world 
also  tend  to  become  aware  of  their  common  interests  and  of 
the  advisability  of  cooperating.  Socialist  leaders  boasted  be- 
fore the  Great  War  that  the  working  classes  of  the  world  were 
a  brotherhood,  of  which  the  red  flag  (symbolizing  community 
of  blood)  was  the  symbol,  and  that  no  more  wars  could  occur, 
because  the  workers  of  the  nations  would  not  fight  against  each 
other.  Likewise,  when  the  Great  War  had  progressed  for 
about  three  years  and  there  was  apparent  danger  that  its  great 
destructiveness  of  life  and  property  and  the  burden  of  debt 
which  it  was  piling  up  might  induce  the  revolt  of  the  working 
classes  after  it  closed,  Lord  Lansdowne  appealed  to  the  ruling 
classes  of  all  countries  to  stop  the  war  in  their  common  interest. 
When  republics  were  new  in  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  the  titled  and  privileged  classes  of  all  countries 
made  common  war  upon  them.  This  was  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Holy  Alliance  is  an- 
other example  of  this  tendency.  To-day  the  prevailing  public 
opinion  of  the  world  seems  to  be  directed  against  the  soviet 
republic  of  Russia. 

This  cooperative  or  public  consciousness  of  classes,  based  on 
class  interests,  aj)pears  to  be  growing  everywhere  throughout 
the  world.  Long  ago  it  had  developed  within  national  and 
local  territorial  units.  It  has  always  been  the  chief  line  of 
cleavage  between  political  parties,  as  earlier  it  was  the  chief 
basis  of  the  distinction  between  rulers  and  ruled.  The  chief 
psycho-social  significance  of  political  parties  is  that  the  for- 
merly unrecognized  and  unintegrated  classes  have  develojied 
sufiicient  ])ublic  consciousness  to  organize  as  indirect  contact 
groups  or  associations  and  publics  and  to  substitute  parliamen- 
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tary  and  publicity  methods  of  promoting  their  interests  for  the 
old  practices  of  intermittent  and  sporadic  revolt  through  vio- 
lence. 

Religion  and  Science  as  Bases  of  Publics — Religions  . 
were  formerly,  and  still  are,  powerful  integrations  of  public  / 
opinion.  At  certain  periods  of  history  they  have  overshadowed 
or  dominated  the  organization  of  practically  all  other  types  of 
publics.  This  was  because  the  content  of  their  religious  public  i 
consciousness  appeared  to  men  to  be  the  most  important  for 
the  control  of  human  relationships.  The  beliefs  of  religion, 
touching  as  they  did  all  aspects  of  man's  most  fundamental 
relations  and  obligations,  dominated  his  hygiene,  diet,  ethical 
values,  reproductive  and  domestic  contacts,  social  obligations, 
esthetic  attitudes  and  opinions,  even  his  economic  and  political 
practices.  No  public  or  association  could  be  formed  which 
was  not  acceptable  to  the  dominant  religion.  Tolerance  of 
different  religious  beliefs  was  impossible.  But  with  the  devel- 
opment of  a  wider  range  of  contacts  made  possible  by  the 
growth  of  better  facilities  for  communication,  which  have 
brought  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  practices  and  be-' 
liefs  into  contact  with  each  other,  a  larger  degree  of  tolerance 
has  developed.  Still  perhaps  this  tolerance  is  in  some  religions 
more  the  result  of  a  truce  or  compromise  than  of  a  decrease 
in  the  dogmatism  of  religious  beliefs  or  faith  in  the  special 
efficacy  of  particular  rituals  and  magic. 

But  even  religious  dogmatism  has  gradually  been  diminished 
by  the  development  of  a  secular  philosophy,  as  earlier  described, 
and  the  growth  of  demonstrated  scientific  data  and  principles. 
The  spreading  abroad  of  new  knowledge  has  tended  to  weaken 
the  grasp  of  religious  tradition  upon  the  control  of  human  con- 
duct and  to  deritualize  adaptive  behavior  and  to  advance  re- 
ligion to  the  function  of  a  social  and  supernatural  sanction  of 
the  practices  approved  by  science.  The  old  religious  dogmas 
and  rituals  were  usually  based  upon  what  appeared  to  be  the 
best  procedures  men  had  discovered  at  the  time  the  beliefs 
and  practices  were  reduced  to  dogmas  and  ritual.  The  effect 
of  the  new  learning  of  science  is  to  advance  the  beliefs  and 
practices  of  religion  to  the  level  of  a  saner  scientific  knowledge 
and  practice.     Because  religion  has  often  opposed  this  rational 
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modernization  it  has  lost  caste  with  many,  and  science  has  cor- 
respondingly gained.  As  a  consequence  the  power  and  scope  of 
the  religious  publics  have  declined,  while  those  of  science  and 
of  philosophic  opinion,  sound  and  unsound,  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  number  of  publics  or  of  integrations  of  public 
opinion  about  all  sorts  of  beliefs  and  isms  in  our  day  is 
astounding.  But  the  contents  of  these  are  gradually  being 
tested  by  the  standards  of  science  and  order  is  being  brought 
out  of  this  chaotic  condition. 

Art  Publics,  Etc. — Other  important  publics  are  being  or- 
I  ganized  around  fashions,  fads,  crazes,  and  conventional  beliefs 
of  all  sorts.  These  are  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  non-institu- 
tional controls  and  need  not  be  dealt  with  here.  Artistic  or 
jesthetic  publics  also  constitute  a  considerable  phase  of  the  or- 
ganized behavior  of  man.     Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  in 

I  Part  IV  about  the  communicative  function  of  art  in  society  to 
indicate  the  social  importance  of  art  publics.  One  additional 
remark  is  perhaps  appropriate.  The  substitution  of  esthetic 
standards  of  measurement  of  the  value  of  individual  and  col- 
lective behavior  for  scientifically  tested  utilitarian  values  may 
have  a  very  unfavorable  effect  upon  social  organization  and 
survival.     Esthetic  standards  are  almost  wholly  subjective  and 

\  the  amount  of  correction  which  they  receive  from  the  uniform- 
izing  effect  of- public  opinion  in  the  field  of  art — if  this  public 
opinion  is  the  product  of  esthetic  rather  than  of  scientific  and 
utilitarian  judgment — will  not  serve  to  render  them  truly  ob- 
jective. Since  art,  like  religion,  is  so  largely  concerned  with 
emotional  attitudes  and  values,  the  artist  classes,  like  the 
priestly,  are  always  in  danger  of  pronouncing  judgment  upon 
behavior  from  the  standpoint  of  esthetic  or  feeling  criteria. 
This  must  be  corrected  by  an  appeal  to  the  sciences,  especially 
to  the  social  sciences. 

Institutional  Publics — Publics  also  grow  up  about  all 
sorts  of  local  and  national  interests.  We  have  not  space  to 
(k-al  with  these  individually.  But  the  major  interests  of  man- 
kind tend  to  organize  for  their  satisfaction  vast  systems  of 
tcchni(iue,  of  beliefs  and  procedure,  which  remain  relatively 
constant,  at  least  in  form,  over  long  periods  of  time.  These 
relatively  stable  integrations  of  adjustment  technique  are  in- 
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stitutions.  The  technique  Is  held  together  functionally  by  the 
unified  approval  of  the  group  which  constitutes  the  personality 
content  of  the  institution.  Each  institution  has  its  public, 
whether  it  be  religious,  political,  domestic,  economic,  artistic, 
or  any  type  whatever.  Each  institution  is,  in  a  sense,  a  public. 
The  nature  and  functions  of  institutions  will  be  discussed  In  a 
separate  chapter. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  given  most  of  our  attention  to 
the  relative  extent  and  functional  solidarity  of  publics,  wiiich 
enable  them  to  survive  in  competition  with  other  publics.  Also 
our  discussion  has  not  attempted  to  show  the  effects  of  different 
degrees  of  compactness  of  organization  and  of  consciousness 
of  purpose  In  the  members  of  publics  upon  the  functioning  of 
those  publics.  This  Is  an  Important  phase  of  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  publics.  Some  Implications  regarding 
this  matter  will  develop  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  non-Institutional  and  Institutional  controls.  There 
Is  not  space  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  publics,  and  such  is 
not  necessary  In  a  general  treatise  on  the  principles  of  social 
psychology.  A  detailed  application  of  our  classification  to  the 
problems  of  social  organization  and  control  would  more 
properly  come  In  separate  treatises  on  those  subjects. 

Effects  of  the  Wider  Contacts  of  Indirect  Contact 
Groups — Sympathy  and  Tolerance — The  expansion  of 
groups  and  the  development  of  contacts  have  had  many  Im- 
portant effects  upon  the  life  and  attitudes  of  modern  popula- 
tions. One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these  Is  the  broadening  of 
the  sympathies  of  modern  cultured  peoples.  The  Increase  of 
our  indirect  contacts,  if  not  direct  ones,  through  Increased 
travel  has  brought  us  Into  quasi-contact  with  the  most  distant 
peoples.  We  have  learned  facts  regarding  the  more  Intimate 
aspects  of  their  lives — their  struggles,  fears,  hopes,  aims,  for- 
titude, sincerity,  and  many  other  qualities.  We  have  found 
them,  although  in  different  clothes  and  with  various  customs 
and  languages,  surprisingly  like  ourselves  In  the  fundamental 
aims  and  relationships  of  life.  Their  sorrows  and  joys,  amuse- 
ments and  sense  of  responsibility,  their  needs  and  efforts  at 
their  satisfaction,  loyalties  and  affections,  are  of  a  pattern  with 
our  own,   although   their   religious   beliefs   may  be  different, 
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their  goveniments  undemocratic  or  even  unintelligent,  and 
their  languages  "sound  like  some  meaningless  jargon."  Hu- 
man nature,  like  human  problems,  is  not  so  different  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  although  it  may  be  expressed  through  different 
forms  of  behavior  and  different  symbols,  and  be  manifested  in 
different  degrees.  As  a  result  of  these  indirect  contacts 
through  the  press,  the  stories  of  missionaries,  traders,  returned 
travelers,  and  pictures,  we  have  come  to  understand  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  peoples  under  the  superficial  covering  of  dis- 
similarity of  dress,  beliefs,  and  mannerisms.  Our  humanita- 
rianism  has  broadened.  The  old  classification  of  the  world 
into  Greeks  and  barbarians,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or  kindred 
terms  of  contrast,  has  all  but  disappeared.  We  still  recognize, 
to  be  sure,  differences  in  the  degrees  of  achievement  of  civili- 
zation and  in  the  fitness  of  men  by  training  and  outlook  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  science  and  culture.  But  we  no  longer 
tolerate  to  the  same  extent  acts  of  cruelty  to  and  oppression  of 
the  weak  by  the  powerful,  of  the  ignorant  by  the  sophisticated, 
merely  because  the  former  classes  are  far  away  and  speak  a 
different  language,  worship  strange  gods  and  wear  "absurd" 
clothes.  We  have  come  in  some  degree  to  grasp  the  relativity 
of  things  social.  We  recognize,  at  least  to  some  extent,  that 
nothing  in  the  matter  of  clothing  could  be  more  absurd  than 
our  fashions.-  Contacts  with  many  peoples  and  philosophies 
have  shown  the  more  intellectual  among  us  that  practically  all 
peoples  have  believed  themselves  to  possess  revealed  and  infalli- 
ble religions.  Tolerance  and  a  growing  sense  of  a  world-wide 
brotherhood  of  purpose,  if  not  of  race,  are  the  chief  fruits  of 
our  wider,  derivative  contacts. 

Limitations  upon  Tolerance  and  Sympathy — But  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believing  that  this  tolerance 
and  symi)athy  are  fully  achieved  and  that  all  men  adopt  them 
fully.  Although  the  range  of  sympathy  has  vastly  increased, 
even  as  the  range  of  our  indirect  contacts  has  grown,  sympathy 
and  tolerance  for  things  unlike  what  we  know  are  still  very 
superficial  and  thin.  We  accept  the  peoples  of  a  different  color, 
religion,  dress,  or  philosophy  into  the  general  fold  of  our  hu- 
manity only  if  they  do  not  come  into  conflict  with  us  economi- 
cally and  politically.  We  have  learned  through  the  development 
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of  scientific  standards  of  social  behavior  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  mores  and  folkways  of  all  peoples  the  relativity 
of  beliefs  based  on  tradition  rather  than  knowledge,  of  color, 
of  the  cut  of  clothes,  of  customs  and  conventions  of  social  in- 
tercourse. But  our  economic  interests  and  the  political  interests 
which  support  these  come  nearer  home  to  us  and  we  are  less 
tolerant  of  any  differences  in  the  behavior  of  others  which  lead 
to  conflict  regarding  these  fundamental  interests.  We  would 
no  longer  fight  an  international  war  because  of  differences  in 
rchgion  or  of  dress  or  of  customs  and  beliefs  about  magic  or 
philosophy,  as  our  predecessors  living  in  an  age  less  enlightened 
by  intimate  knowledge  of  other  peoples  are  supposed  to  have 
done,  but  we  do  go  to  war  over  disputes  regarding  territory, 
the  non-payment  of  debts,  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  like.  Tolerance  of  the  economic  conflicts  of  interest 
can  be  achieved  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  better 
policy  is  to  cause  such  conflicts  to  disappear  through  some  form 
of  cooperation  which  makes  for  a  greater  uniformity  of 
economic  interest  over  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Distance  Contact  Sympathies  Weaker — The  newer 
and  wider-spread  sympathies  are  also  less  intense  than  the  old 
ones  which  grew  up  in  the  primary  and  face-to- face  groups 
because  of  the  difference  in  the  ways  in  which  the  two  types 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  are  built  up  in  us.  The  sym- 
pathies and  loyalties  of  the  direct  contact  groups  are  largely 
concretely  emotional,  being  the  product  quite  as  much  of 
sensory  contacts  and  impressions  as  of  an  intellectual  under- 
standing. But  we  must  rely  in  the  main  upon  indirect  and  non- 
sensory  contacts,  or  the  mediation  of  intellectual  symbols,  for 
our  understanding  of  superficially  unlike  peoples  at  a  distance. 
Emotional  attitudes  towards  such  people  can  be  aroused  only 
through  the  translation  of  these  intellectual  symbols  and  con- 
cepts into  the  language  of  the  senses  and  emotions.  Also  our 
contacts  with  those  nearest  us,  and  in  face-to-face  relations 
with  us,  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  with  people  at  a 
distance.  Hence,  concreteness,  volume,  and  persistency  of  con- 
tacts all  operate  in  favor  of  the  greater  sympathy  for  those  near 
us  and  condition  our  impulses  to  a  stronger  emotional  response 
in  their  behalf.     We  ordinarily  still  think  more  of  members  of 
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our  immediate  family  than  of  any  one  else  in  the  world,  more 
of  our  kin  than  of  acquaintances,  of  friends  than  of  strangers, 
of  fellow  nationals  than  of  members  of  other  nationahties 
within  the  same  race,  and  of  members  of  our  own  race  than  of 
other  races.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  true  of  those  who  have 
developed  strongly  the  intellectual  methods  of  understanding 
and  have  subjected  themselves  rigorously  to  abstract  controls 
over  behavior. 

The  Effect  upon  Personality — This  expansion  of  con- 
tacts to  the  indirect  and  derivative  sphere,  and  of  our  sympa- 
thies and  understanding  to  include  all  men,  has  had  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  personalities  of  the  modern  cultivated  man  and 
woman.  They  have  become  more  cosmopolitan,  urbane,  and 
complete  or  well  rounded.  They  are  perhaps  less  intense  and 
impulsive,  but  they  are  also  less  bigoted.  The  behavior  of  such 
personalities  is  sure  to  be  more  rational  and  tolerant.  It  is  the 
ignorant  person,  whether  ignorant  of  human  nature  at  home 
or  abroad,  who  resorts  most  easily  to  force  in  minor  malad- 
justments with  companions  or  nations.  The  cosmopolitan  per- 
sonality can  see  things  from  many  angles  and  distinguish 
fundamental  conflicts  from  the  incidental  and  temporary.  The 
intellectualized  and  cosmopolitan  personality  does  not  really 
lose  force  of  character,  although  at  first  glance  it  may  seem  to 
do  so.  The  bigoted  or  ignorant  man  may  be  the  first  to  take 
direct  and  overt  action,  because  he  has  only  one  resource  in 
solving  his  problem — the  one  which  is  most  obvious  and  direct. 
But  the  intellectual  personality,  whose  sympathies  and  under- 
standing are  broader,  usually  gains  accuracy  and  effectiveness 
through  his  apparent  delay  in  action.  He  transfers  his  be- 
havior from  the  overt  to  the  internal  sphere  and  works  out  a 
"solution."  He  is  ruled  by  intellect  rather  than  by  emotions. 
In  the  end  his  solution  is  best  and  will  endure  longest.  If  all 
past  religious  disputes  and  conflicts  of  cultures  and  races,  of 
mores  and  of  beliefs,  could  have  been  settled  by  the  method 
of  the  cosmopolitan  character  instead  of  by  that  of  the  bigot 
of  the  narrow  view,  the  world  would  be  richer  and  happier 
now.  Even  in  the  twentieth  century  we  need  nothing  else  so 
much  as  tolerance  produced  by  a  wider  understanding  of  men 
and  institutions  everywhere,  and  a  final  resort  to  the  arbitra- 
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tion  of  science  instead  of  to  that  of  force  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  conflicts  of  interest. 

The  Development  and  Utilization  of  Social  Science 
AS  a  Result — Social  science  is  the  crowning  achievement  of 
this  intellectualization  of  the  means  of  communication  which 
has  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  expansion  of  group  contacts  and 
of  the  use  of  abstract  symbols  as  the  media  of  language.  As 
the  substitution  of  vocal  symbols  for  gestures  and  of  writing 
for  pictures  in  communication  brought  language  from  an  emo- 
tional to  an  intellectual  plane,  so  has  the  invention  of  quanti- 
tative symbols  and  logic  within  language  given  rise  to  science. 
Gradually  the  emotional  content  in  language  gives  way  to  the 
intellectual  and  the  indefinite  and  ambiguous  in  communica- 
tion are  replaced  by  the  accurate  and  the  quantitative.  The  re- 
sult is  that  our  understanding  of  our  world,  near  and  far,  is 
greatly  increased  and  made  more  definite  and  dependable.  The 
life  of  emotion  does  not  disappear  with  the  intellectualization 
of  language  and  the  scientific  testing  of  hypotheses,  beliefs,  and 
behavior.  It  is  only  controlled  and  made  effectively  functional 
in  adjustment  situations  by  the  application  of  scientific  tests 
and  direction  to  it.  The  human  spirit  is  set  free  from  preju- 
dice, narrowness,  and  bigotry  by  this  intellectual  and  scientific 
dominance,  and  a  wider  range  of  cooperation  and  a  more  effec- 
tive type  of  collective  behavior  are  made  possible. 

Mob-mindedness  and  Misrepresentation  in  Indirect 
Contact  Groups — But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  advent 
of  science  and  the  intellectualization  of  our  contacts  has  freed 
us  entirely  from  the  dangers  of  the  mob  spirit  and  rule  by  sug- 
gestion in  the  interests  of  prejudiced  or  corrupt  factions  such 
as  we  found  to  obtain  so  easily  in  the  direct  contact  groups. 
Mob-mindedness  does  exist  in  the  public  as  well  as  in  the 
crowd,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  panic  and  the  boom  and  in 
war  time.  It  may  be  carried  by  the  newspaper,  radio,  mov- 
ing picture,  propagandist  orator,  bigoted  preacher,  or  any  other 
agency  of  indirect  communication  which  is  operative  in  the 
derivative  group.  Abstract  words  after  all  have  their  emo- 
tional associations  and  may  condition  irrational  responses. 
And  much  of  our  language  is  still  largely  emotional  in  its  con- 
tent.    The  range  of  epithets  which  may  be  employed  by  the 
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propagandist  and  partisan  to  produce  almost  exclusively  emo- 
tional and  irrational  responses  is  very  w^ide.  Figures  of  speech 
with  emotional  connotations,  an  emotional  style,  scores  of  meth- 
ods of  appealing  to  prejudice  and  bigotry  rather  than  to  reason, 
to  fear  instead  of  to  confidence  and  constructive  tolerance, 
may  be  employed  by  writers  for  the  daily  paper  as  well  as  by 
the  orator.  Incendiary  and  bigoted  writings  and  speeches 
broadcast  by  radio  are  altogether  too  prevalent  to-day  for  the 
good  of  our  civilization.  The  movies,  with  their  more  direct 
and  immediate  appeal  to  emotion  through  the  depicting  of  ges- 
ture and  facial  expression,  can  be  and  too  frequently  are  made 
powerful  instruments  of  partisan  propaganda.  We  have  dis- 
covered the  language  of  science,  but  it  is  still  too  frequently 
neglected  in  organizing  the  public  opinion  and  collective  be- 
havior of  mankind  to  have  dissipated  the  mob  spirit  entirely. 

Overcoming  Obstacles  to  Rational  Control  in  Indi- 
rect Contact  Groups — And  yet  we  have  made  Important 
advances  in  the  direction  of  the  substitution  of  the  language 
of  science  and  of  scientific  thinking  for  emotional  appeal  and 
behavior.  We  have  achieved  the  method  by  which  collective 
behavior  may  be  reorganized  and  rationally  controlled  in  the 
interest  of  a  truly  cooperative  and  democratic  social  order. 
There  are  yet  some  obstacles  to  putting  this  method  completely 
into  practice.  "  One  is  that  we  have  not  yet  been  able,  in  spite 
of  the  rapid  extension  of  our  educational  system,  to  bring  the 
majority  of  mankind  within  a  reasonable  distance  intellectually 
of  our  leading  scientific  thinkers.  The  data  and  principles  of 
science  must  be  made  as  nearly  universal  possessions  as  pos- 
sible. The  church  must  become  a  cooperator  with  the  school  in 
this  respect,  in  order  that  true  knowledge  and  a  true  religion 
may  develop  together  and  that  there  shall  not  be  a  fundamental 
opposition  between  the  two  greatest  interests  of  mankind.  An- 
other difficulty  is  that  we  have  not  yet  learned  how  to  make 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  public 
opinion  a  function  of  the  total  social  interest  instead  of  par- 
tisanship and  prejudice.  Unification  of  beliefs  and  dictation 
of  opinion  by  some  ofiicial  bureau  or  agency  are  not  desirable, 
at  least  under  present  conditions.  But  there  is  the  greatest 
need  for  some  method  of  checking  willful  misrepresentation 
through  press,  radio,  movie,  and  the  speeches  of  propagandists 
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wherever  such  misrepresentation  exists  and  in  whatever  cause. 
Scientific  accuracy  of  statement  of  fact,  or  the  statement  of 
opinion  as  opinion  and  not  as  fact,  are  the  ends  to  be  desired. 
Just  how  these  ends  are  to  be  attained  is  not  yet  clear,  but  they 
are  probably  not  impossible  of  achievement.  A  reasonably 
proper  functioning  of  derivative  group  contacts  and  controls 
and  the  normal  existence  of  derivative  groups  are  not  possible 
without  them. 

Nor  need  we  despair  of  achieving  such  ends.  We  saw  in 
the  preceding  chapters  that  whenever  human  beings  are  in  face- 
to- face  relationships,  their  behavior  tends  to  become  emotional. 
We  saw  that,  in  order  to  curb  this  tendency,  elaborate  rules, 
codes,  parliamentary  procedure,  detailed  administrative  laws, 
and  other  technique  were  developed.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  attempt  at  rational  control  of  face-to- face  contacts  is  the 
deliberative  assembly,  A  description  of  its  method  of  opera- 
tion, its  weaknesses  as  well  as  its  strong  points,  was  included  in 
Chapter  XXVIII.  Etiquette,  manners,  "good  form"  in  gen- 
eral, are  other  less  rational  attempts  to  prevent  human  contacts 
from  becoming  too  uncontrolled.  If  such  controls  could  be 
achieved  in  the  more  emotional  face-to- face  contacts,  it  should 
be  possible  for  the  human  mind  to  devise  equally  efficient  con- 
trols to  prevent  non-face-to-face  contacts  from  being  perverted 
by  mob-mindedness. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CONTACTS  UPON 

INDIVIDUAL  AND   COLLECTIVE 

BEHAVIOR 

In  the  preceding  six  chapters  of  Part  IV  we  have  been 
concerned  with  the  classification  and  analysis  of  group  forms 
and  the  attitudes  of  people  within  these  groups.  In  this  and 
the  four  subsequent  chapters  we  shall  discuss  the  influence  of 
group  contacts  upon  individual  and  collective  behavior.  This 
theme  will  be  discussed  generally  in  this  chapter  and  applica- 
tions of  these  processes  to  special  problems  of  control  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  four  following  chapters.  Thus,  Chapters 
XXXIII  and  XXXIV  will  consider  the  question  of  leadership 
and  individual  response  to  leadership.  Chapters  XXXV  and 
XXXVI  will  give  an  introductory  analysis  of  non-Institutional 
and  institutional  controls  and  the  question  of  social  change  in 
a  controlled  situation. 

TfiE  Individual  and  the  Group — Psychologically  the  in- 
dividual is  human  by  virtue  of  belonging  to  a  group.  We 
cannot  even  conceive  of  a  human  being  apart  from  groups.  A 
person  who  had  never  known  group  contacts  would  have  been 
deprived  of  parents  from  infancy.  He  would  know  no  govern- 
ment and  experience  no  personal  ties.  He  would  produce 
everything  he  consumed.  He  would  speak  a  unique  language, 
or  rather  none  at  all,  for  there  would  be  no  adequate  relation- 
ships to  condition  in  him  language  responses.  Finally,  this 
hypothetical  person,  like  the  animals,  would  have  no  self-con- 
sciousness, for  self-consciousness  arises  only  as  the  other  pole 
to  social  consciousness,  and  this  also  would  be  wanting  to  him. 

It  is  evident  that  an  individual  apart  from  a  group  would 
certainly  be  far  less  than  human.  Descriptions  of  individuals 
brr)Ught  up  with  a  minimum  of  human  contacts  make  this  clear, 
'i'he  very  fact  of  being  human  implies  ties  with  other  human 
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l)eings.  Feral  men  do  not  walk  or  talk  or  think,  or  even  per- 
ceive things,  the  way  we  do.  This  is  what  we  would  expect 
from  our  analysis  in  Part  III  where  we  saw  that  other  per- 
sonalities  are  indispensable  in  developing  our  own.  But  even 
after  the  human  personality  is  adequately  developed  for  func- 
tioning, the  group  has  an  important  conditioning  effect  upon 
his  responses.  He  is  always  a  member  of  many  groups,  face- 
to-face  and  non-face-to-face,  primary  and  derivative.  But  dif- 
ferent types  of  group  contacts  produce  different  types  of  be- 
havior.   We  will  outline  these  differences  very  briefly. 

I.  Intellectual  Reactions — Cooperative  Contacts — We 
have  already  seen  that  the  individual  is  likely  to  do  abstract 
thinking  in  terms  of  verbal  symbols,  or  even  in  the  form  of 
a  conversation  with  either  himself  or  a  hypothetical  companion. 
This  is,  as  Cooley  says,  because  "The  impulse  to  communicate 
is  not  so  much  a  result  of  thought  as  it  is  an  inseparable  part 
of  it."  In  cases  where  our  companions  are  imaginary,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  necessity  for  "thinking  a  thing  through,"  for 
the  hypothetical  person  will  certainly  not  be  offended  or  mind 
greatly  if  we  suddenly  switch  our  train  of  thought  from  one 
thing  to  another  without  making  it  clear.  And  when  we  are 
thinking  to  ourselves,  this  is  very  likely  to  happen.  Most  of 
us  when  alone,  with  the  exception  of  trained  thinkers  like 
Spencer,  v/ho  could  not  stop  thinking  until  he  had  solved  the 
problem,  dismiss  an  intellectual  difficulty  when  it  becomes  too 
intense,  if  indeed  we  attempt  to  think  about  it  at  all.  We  are 
easily  distracted,  and  extraneous  stimuli  can  deflect  the  logical 
continuity  of  our  thinking. 

But  when  another  person  is  actually  present,  we  cannot  be  so 
flighty  in  our  thinking.  The  necessity  for  communicating  our 
thoughts  overtly  is  a  great  stimulus  to  clarify  our  own  ideas. 
We  cannot  jump  dizzily  from  one  idea  to  another  according 
to  the  more  or  less  random  association  of  solitary  thinking. 
The  other  individual  holds  us  down  to  some  sort  of  logical  con- 
tinuity and  clarity.  Furthermore,  he  adds  a  different  view- 
point or  additional  data  and  thus  fertilizes  our  own  intellectual 
processes.  In  a  friendly  discussion,  the  give  and  take  increase 
the  efficiency  of  thinking  far  beyond  its  usual  effectiveness. 
Many  people  think  only  under  the  stimulus  of  another  person- 
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ality.  Two  heads  are  indeed  better  than  one  in  solving  intellec- 
tual problems.  Intellectual  team  work  is  as  significant  as  other 
types  of  cooperation. 

The  introduction  of  a  third  person  does  not  add  so  much 
relatively  to  efficiency  in  thinking  as  does  the  second.  We 
might  say  that  the  additional  persons  usher  in  a  condition  of 
diminishing  returns  in  thinking.  Each  individual  is  under  less 
necessity  of  thinking  out  every  point  advanced  by  the  others, 
and  he  has  less  opportunity.  He  can  relax  more  intellectually, 
for  if  he  does  not  carry  on,  the  others  will,  until  the  discussion 
again  turns  towards  matters  with  which  he  is  already  familiar, 
or  until  he  can  "make  a  point."  He  does  not  have  to  parry  the 
intellectual  thrusts  with  so  much  acumen  or  receive  them  with 
so  much  understanding.  Usually  there  is  an  alignment  of  two 
or  more  against  one,  or  a  larger  group  "lines  up"  on  issues  or 
takes  sides.  Thus  one  individual  must  carry  the  whole  burden 
of  his  side  whereas  the  other  parties  are  sharing  the  other  point 
of  view.  In  cases  of  lining  up  by  sides  the  intellectual  fire  is 
likely  to  become  extremely  desultory  and  the  marshaling  of 
ideas  is  likely  to  become  lax  and  inefficient.  Or  the  whole 
matter  may  degenerate  into  display  of  argumentative  or 
forensic  talents,  or  "showing  off." 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  are  equally  stimulated,  the  struggle 
to  get  a  hearing  often  becomes  quite  intense.  All  speak  at  once, 
and  the  tendency  is  for  the  group  to  become  excited  and  emo- 
tional rather  than  to  remain  intellectual.  Intense  group  dis- 
cussion is  usually  lacking  in  intellectual  generalship.  But  if  the 
group  becomes  materially  larger  there  results  either  the  dis- 
cussion group  or  the  deliberative  assembly,  or  possibly  a  mob. 
If  the  orderly  type  of  group  prevails,  the  discussion  is  likely 
to  become  a  debate,  and  teams  api)ear.  At  any  rate,  rules  of 
order  must  be  invoked  to  keep  the  atmosphere  rational,  for  the 
tendency  toward  emotionality  is  greatly  intensified.  The  de- 
bate is  a  well  recognized  form  of  the  discussion  group,  usually 
with  the  addition  of  an  audience.  Thinking  in  such  a  group 
may  be  highly  effective,  but  here  we  are  dealing  largely  with 
the  effects  of  an  audience,  and  we  may  now  turn  to  this  topic. 
Non-cooperative  contacts:  the  effects  of  an  audience — In 
case  the  other  individuals  are  added,   not  cooperatively,  but 
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as  an  audience,  the  effects  of  their  presence  may  be  some- 
what different.  When  the  others  are  our  intellectual  equals, 
whether  they  are  sympathetic  or  critical  listeners,  the  fact 
of  their  presence  may  stimulate  us  in  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  though  they  actually  participated  in  the  thinking.  We 
feel  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  showing 
before  our  friends  or  enemies  and  of  meeting  the  arguments 
which  we  assume  they  would  be  likely  to  oppose  to  us  if  they 
were  taking  part  in  the  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
audience,  even  of  one  unfamiliar  or  unfriendly  individual,  may 
completely  disorganize  our  thinking,  and  reduce  us  to  an  emo- 
tional state.  This  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  child  who  knows  his 
lesson  perfectly,  but  when  he  comes  to  recite  it  to  his  teacher, 
forgets  it  entirely,  because  of  anticipated  criticism.  In  a  large 
audience,  the  result  may  be  the  same,  and  we  call  it  "stage 
fright."  In  such  cases  the  mere  presence  of  so  many  unfamiliar 
faces  causes  us  to  assume  that  they  will  be  critical  or  even 
unfriendly.  The  addition  of  a  great  many  persons,  however, 
may  cause  the  individual  personalities  to  drop  out,  and  the  emo- 
tional disturbance  may  thus,  in  the  absence  of  any  unfriendly 
demonstration,  be  minimized. 

Experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  as  a  rule  the  audience  has 
a  stimulating  effect  upon  individuals,  especially  in  familiar  sit- 
uations. The  effect,  moreover,  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
slow  thinkers  or  workers.  Dress  rehearsals  are  notoriously 
poor,  even  when  the  preparation  is  excellent,  as  actual  per- 
formance later  on  before  an  audience  demonstrates.  It  has 
often  been  said  with  more  truth  than  is  at  first  apparent  that 
one  of  the  chief  functions  of  a  class  is  to  make  the  instructor 
think.  We  may  even  learn  more  by  teaching  than  by  being 
taught.  The  stimulating  effect  of  the  audience  may  operate 
even  when  the  audience  is  not  actually  present,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  author  in  his  study,  the  radio  performer,  the  phonograph 
artist,  the  moving  picture  actor,  the  student  preparing  a  lesson. 
In  such  cases  the  individual  responds  to  his  audience  projec- 
tivcly.  In  any  case,  unless  the  behavior  is  reduced  to  an  emo- 
tional reaction,  the  audience  is  likely  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  response,  particularly  if  it  is  appreciative.  The  great 
achievements  of  great  artists  before  adoring  audiences  are  not 
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wholly  subjective  to  the  audiences.  According  to  the  theory  of 
feeling  set  forth  in  Part  II,  it  is  precisely  under  such  conditions 
of  approval  that  the  technic  responses  are  least  inhibited  and 
performance  is  freest.  This  is  a  fact  which  all  good  teachers 
appreciate. 

Effects  of  the  presence  of  co-workers — When  others  are 
added  not  as  audience,  nor  yet  as  competitors  or  coopera- 
tors,  but  as  co-workers,  the  results  are  slightly  different.  In 
such  cases,  comparisons  are  made  between  the  work  of  in- 
dividuals done  alone  and  that  done  in  the  presence  of  others. 
Results  of  tests  as  given  by  Allpprt  and  others  seem  to  show 
an  increase  in  speed  and  quantity  of  performance  but  a  de- 
crease in  quality  or  accuracy.  The  presence  of  others  stimu- 
lates motor  responses  but  lowers  the  mental  or  logical  efficiency 
of  the  individual,  perhaps  largely  because  the  responses  are 
speeded  and  because  the  rate  of  reaction  is  made  too  uniform. 
Also  interrupting  stimuli  intrude  and  the  worker  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  solve  his  problem  in  his  own  way.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  think  to  ourselves  in  a  group  than  when  alone,  but 
it  is  easier  to  do  things  overtly.  The  effect  of  others  upon 
judgment  is  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  Allport  makes  the 
following  generalization  from  results  of  experiments :  "There 
is  a  tendency  toward  moderation  in  judgments  made  in  con- 
cert with  others,  the  individual  avoiding  those  extreme  judg- 
ments at  either  end  of  the  scale  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
make  when  judging  alone.  .  .  .  To  think  and  to  judge  with 
others  is  to  submit  one's  self  unconsciously  to  their  standards. 
We  may  call  this  the  attitude  of  social  conformity." 

Competitive  contacts — Allport  summarizes  the  results  of 
tests  on  the  effects  of  rivalry  and  competition.  The  effect  of 
rivalry  "is  that  of  emotional  recnforcement.  ...  It  improves 
the  speed  and  (juantity  rather  than  the  quality  of  the  work  in 
which  it  is  operative.  Rivalry,  like  social  facilitation,  varies 
with  age,  sex,  and  personality.  .  .  .  When  rivalry  produces  a 
social  increment  in  a  group  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  per- 
formances of  the  individuals  to  approach  a  common  level." 

Hostile  contacts — If  the  other  individuals  added  are  an- 
tagonistic, the  situation  becomes  emotional  rather  than  intel- 
lectual, since  the  other  individuals  produce  an  interference  in 
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behavior.  There  is  no  gain  in  the  accuracy  of  behavior,  there 
is  usually  a  loss.  A  conflict  of  behavior  patterns  arises  which 
inhibits  or  blocks'  the  response  and  interferes  with  the  tech- 
nique. The  effect  upon  personality  is  to  make  us  more  stub- 
born and  set  in  our  opinions.  Experiments  on  the  results 
of  razzing  show  a  loss  in  efficiency  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
hostile  environment.  This  is  a  fact  very  well  known  to  the 
"rooters"  of  rival  athletic  teams,  who  sometimes  use  the  method 
to  the  extent  of  completely  demoralizing  the  weaker  or  less 
aggressive  team.  Some  individuals,  however,  seem  to  thrive  on 
opposition.  They  need  the  extra  stimulus  to  put  them  in  fight- 
ing trim.  But  their  resulting  efforts  are  more  likely  to  be  char- 
acterized by  increased  drive  than  by  greater  accuracy  or  insight. 
Ajax  and  Hercules  fought  with  most  energy,  if  somewhat 
blindly,  when  completely  aroused.  Other  personalities,  espe- 
cially those  who  have  been  unfortunately  repressed  or  domi- 
nated in  childhood,  are  likely  to  collapse  under  opposition. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  effects  of  rivalry,  individual  dif- 
ferences enter  in. 

n.  Emotional  Reactions — Effects  of  Isolation — The 
emotional  results  of  isolation  are  perhaps  greater  than  the  in- 
tellectual, and  more  serious.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  solitary  individual  as  more  rational  and  less  emotional  than 
the  individual  in  a  group.  This  may  sometimes  be  the  case, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  Other  personalities  are  the  most 
fertile  sources  of  stimulation,  and  therefore  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  neural  interference  or  synthesis  in  the  pres- 
ence of  others,  and  a  consequent  heightened  emotional  state. 
The  result  is  somewhat  the  same  if  our  contact  with  the  other 
personalities  is  indirect  or  through  symbolic  media,  such  as 
books.  But  continued  isolation  is  likely  to  produce  equally  in- 
tense emotional  reactions.  Ross  cites  the  results  of  solitary 
confinement  on  prisoners.  At  the  end  of  one  year  of  solitary 
confinement  in  Auburn  prison  in  1821,  five  prisoners  were  dead, 
"one  had  killed  himself,  another  was  mad,  and  the  rest  were 
melancholy."  In  another  case  at  Mountjoy,  "nearly  one-half 
went  mad  before  their  release  and  many  others  died  soon  after- 
ward." "Victims  of  long-enforced  solitude  generally  become 
the  prey  of  melancholia,  delusions,  and  hallucinations.     They 
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cease  to  have  emotions,  shrink  from  the  sight  of  others,  and 
perhaps  return  voluntarily  to  their  cell  as  to  a  grateful  shelter." 
Even  the  normal  individual  who  is  cut  off  from  contacts  be- 
comes "queer,"  "uncouth,"  "self-centered,"  "morbid,"  when 
not  definitely  pathological.  Dementia  praecox  is  described  by 
some  psychiatrists  as  a  "shutting  in"  of  the  personality.  It 
requires  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  presence  of  others  to 
bring  out  the  full  force  of  the  positive  personality  traits.  The 
wisdom  of  the  hermit  has  perhaps  been  overestimated.  Cer- 
tainly his  outlook  has  traditionally  been  a  recessive,  not  an 
aggressive,  one.  He  would  solve  problems  by  retiring  from 
them,  not  by  grappling  with  them. 

Isolation  need  not,  of  course,  be  physical.  In  many  cases  it 
is  psychic  only.  It  is  axiomatic  that  one  may  be  more  alone  in 
a  city  than  in  the  country.  G.  Stanley  Hall  said  that  the  saddest 
thing  in  his  hfe  was  his  isolation.  Great  men  are  usually 
isolated,  for  there  are  few  who  can  understand  them  adequately. 
But  even  in  these  cases,  they  are  likely  to  find  emotional  com- 
pensation through  their  symbolic  contacts  with  the  great  men 
of  history.  On  the  other  hand,  people  often  voluntarily  seek 
isolation  by  withdrawing  from  too  stimulating  contacts  in 
order  that  they  may  preserve  their  strength  and  maintain  their 
emotional  balance,  or  to  regain  them  when  temporarily  de- 
pleted. 

Cooperative  or  sympathetic  contacts — The  individual  who 
Is  full  of  emotion — joy  or  sorrow  or  worry,  for  example 
— feels  better  if  he  can  unload  it  or  share  it  with  others.  We 
often  speak  of  "unburdening  ourselves,"  and  it  is  axiomatic 
that  "confession  is  good  for  the  soul."  Some  psychologists 
claim  that  the  chief  therapeutic  value  of  psychoanalysis  results 
from  the  fact  that  the  neurotic  individual  gains  a  sympathetic 
listener  in  the  psychoanalyst.  The  theory  of  transference  seems 
t(j  bear  this  out.  The  necessity  for  communicating  emotional 
attitudes  seems  to  be  even  greater  than  for  intellectual  re- 
sponses. In  the  case  of  the  joyous  emotions,  those  which  in- 
volve neural  synthesis  and  incrementation,  this  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  inner  activity  is' becoming  so  intense  that  unless 
overt  activity  can  be  substituted,  blocking  will  occur.  Or  it 
may  rejjresent   the  seeking  of    further  stimulation   and   reen- 
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forcement  from  the  individual  who  shares  our  emotion.  In  the 
case  of  the  unpleasant  emotions,  confessing  or  unhurdening  our 
souls  objectifies  the  conflict  and  thus  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
handle  it.  We  may  feel  relieved,  on  the  other  hand,  w^hen  we 
communicate  our  secret  sins  because  of  the  sympathy,  real  or 
anticipated,  of  the  other  individual.  Whatever  the  reason,  it 
is  a  fact  that  most  people  experience  a  fundamental  need  for 
emotional  communication. 

Even  when  the  emotional  attitude  is  not  intense,  and  v/here 
no  intellectual  problem  is  involved,  the  desire  for  emotional 
response  is  frequently  great.  People  like  to  sit  and  gossip  or 
chat  regarding  inconsequential  matters  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  warmth  of  human  contacts.  We  like  to  describe  our  ad- 
ventures, or  feats  and  exploits.  It  is  a  method  of  preserving 
and  enhancing  our  self-feeling.  On  the  playground,  at  the 
party,  on  the  bathing  beach,  or  in  the  parade  and  in  "Pea- 
cock Alley"  it  finds  cruder  expression  in  deliberate  showing 
off.  The  intense  and  persistent  addiction  to  fashion  and  strut- 
ting generally  discloses  the  strong  predilection  of  young  and 
old,  and  particularly  of  youth  who  are  brought  into  close  as- 
similative relationships  with  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  to 
exploit  their  personalities  and  physical  extensions  of  them  to 
the  utmost.  Age  and  culture  ordinarily  tone  down  the  strut- 
ting habit,  but  they  almost  neve;-  eliminate  it.  This  type  of 
contact  is  characteristic  of  the  informal  club,  social  set,  clique, 
ring,  gang,  etc.,  which  exist  largely  to  serve  this  special  func- 
tion. 

When  a  number  of  people  are  sharing  the  same  emotion  the 
usual  result  is  a  crowd  or  mob.  Thus  the  crowd  and  mob  are 
the  emotional  analogues  of  the  deliberative  assembly  or  the  dis 
cussion  group.  It  is  not  only  that  crowds  and  mobs  are  emo- 
tional ;  but  they  are  crowds  and  mobs  because  they  are  emo- 
tional.   The  stimulation  works  both  ways. 

Competitive  contacts — All  competition  is  emotional  and  it 
may  be  intellectual.  Rallies,  demonstrations,  ceremonials, 
crowds,  mobs,  are  often  composed  of  individuals  who  are  com- 
peting in  emotional  expression.  Each  tries  to  show  greater 
patriotism,  greater  loyalty,  greater  enthusiasm,  greater  piety, 
than  the  others.     Each  strives  to  outdo  the  others.     There  is 
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a  consequent  excessive  emotional  stimulation.  It  is  analogous 
to  an  auction.  The  most  emotional  individuals  set  the  pace, 
and  the  others  attempt  to  overtake  or  to  outdo  them.  The 
emotions  thus  expressed  act  as  a  spur  and  stimulus  and  as  a 
challenge  to  the  rest  to  equal  the  mark.  This  competition  may 
develop  so  far  as  to  create  a  craze.  A  marked  example  of  this 
sort  of  emotional  competition  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1923-24 
when  "Marathon"  dancers  all  over  the  country  strove  to  outdo 
one  another  by  dancing  for  three  days  or  more  in  a  single  ef- 
fort. 

Most  games  between  competing  teams  involve  emotional 
competition,  but  since  the  activity  takes  place  overtly  and  com- 
pletely without  inhibition  it  is  not  so  apparent  at  a  distance. 
Yet  the  tenseness  of  muscles  and  fixity  of  expression  of  the 
players  disclose  to  the  practiced  observer  how  great  is  the 
emotional  strain.  The  team  which  is  habitually  defeated  or  the 
one  which  invariably  wins  develops  strong  emotional  attitudes 
and  self-feeling,  positive  and  negative.  In  either  case  the  emo- 
tional disturbance  may  be  so  intense  that  there  is  a  temporary 
disorganization  of  personality  or  loss  of  morale. 

Hostile  contacts  are  particularly  emotional.  The  emotions 
which  are  most  common  in  such  relationships  are  irritation, 
anger,  hate,  and  fear.  These  may  occasionally  arise  in  any 
type  of  face-to- face  group,  but  they  are  particularly  likely  to 
be  manifest  in  crowds  and  mobs.  Mobs  are  especially  prone 
to  the  expression  of  the  most  malevolent  of  the  primary  emo- 
tions because  hostility  can  so  easily  arise  in  such  collective 
situations.  The  lynching  mob  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
type.  The  anger  of  a  group  of  men,  aroused  to  white  heat 
by  reciprocal  stimulation  and  strong  suggestion  and  directed 
towards  some  sus])ect,  especially  of  another  race  or  nationality 
(in  which  case  suggestion  ordinarily  works  readily  because  of 
strong  previous  conditioning),  knows  no  bounds  until  its  fury 
has  spent  itself.  Only  those  who  have  witnessed  such  demon- 
strations can  actually  realize  the  strength  of  such  hostile  emo- 
tions. 

The  Psychology  of  Radicalism — Root  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  mind  of  the  radical  or  the  one  who  finds 
himself  out  of  agreement  with  the  prevailing  processes  and 
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ideas  of  society.  Psychologically  radicalism  is  unpleasant  be- 
cause it  disrupts  well-established  habits.  We  saw  in  Chapter 
XI  that  interference  with  behavior  systems  produces  unpleas- 
ant feeling  tone.  The  status  quo,  which  the  radical  attacks,  is 
constituted  of  a  vast  system  of  customs  and  traditions,  mores, 
folkways,  etc.  These  are  in  the  last  analysis  collective  habits 
relatively  uniform  throughout  the  group.  Thus  the  radical  is 
attacking  the  habits  of  millions  of  men,  and  the  reaction 
against  him  is  proportionately  strong  when  his  attacks  are 
recognized  as  such. 

Root  distinguishes  two  general  types  of  radicals,  the  emo- 
tional and  the  intellectual  or  scientific.     The  emotional  radical 
may  be  definitely  psychopathic.     In  such  a  case  he  may  have 
real  gifts  and  ability,  or  he  may  be  a  fanatic,  harnessing  his 
drive  to  inconsequential  and  trivial  movements.     Many  of  the 
great  leaders  in  religion  and  social   reform   apparently  have 
been    emotional    radicals    with   psychopathic    tendencies.      In 
many  cases,  however,  the  emotional  radical  is  naturally  nor- 
mal,  but   under   the   pressure   of    misfortune,    failure,    social 
disapproval,    distress,   or   other   hostile   environmental    condi- 
tions, he  develops  neurotic  and  hysterical  symptoms.      Few 
men  possess  the  strength  of  character  to   undergo   constant 
criticism  and  strong  opposition  from  the  public  without  devel- 
oping compensating  mechanisms.     Under  such  pressure  and 
the  necessity  of  defending  his  position,  the  radical  is  likely  to 
find  himself  pushed  into  a  much  more  radical  position  than 
he  at  first  contemplated.     Thus  Luther  was  driven  into  com- 
plete revolt  and  the  Wesleys  were  forced  to  found  a  new  de- 
nomination in  opposition  to  the  one  they  originally  intended 
only  to  reform.     Likewise,  Ingersoll,  who  began  with  a  pro- 
test against  bigotry,  was  forced  into  "infidelity."     How  else 
can  we  explain  the  excesses  of  such  social  theorists  as  the 
philosophic  anarchists  than  in  terms  of  this  development  of  a 
"defense  mechanism,"  which  looks  for  ever  more  exaggerated 
examples  of  social  maladjustment  to  justify  the  attitude  of 
protest?    Finally  they  build  up  a  radical  "complex"  which  sets 
them  over  against  society  as  it  exists  and  thenceforward  they 
become  moral  or  emotional  outlaws,  against  whom  the  emo- 
tions of  every  conservative  or  average  man  are  turned.     The 
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radical  complex,  as  Root  says,  leads  the  radical  "to  see  in 
every  act  of  society,  in  every  move  of  every  antagonist,  a  deep 
ulterior  purpose."  He  assigns  motives  where  none  exist. 
Possibly  he  shows  marked  paranoiac  tendencies. 

Defenders  of  the  established  order,  in  their  duel  with  the 
emotional  radical,  are  at  a  great  advantage,  for  they  can  seize 
upon  the  pathological  exaggerations  of  the  emotional  radical, 
and  with  apparent  calm  and  rationality  which  is  in  decided 
contrast  to  the  excitability  of  the  radical,  win  public  confi- 
dence and  approval.  They  can  afford  to  make  more  gracious 
appeals.  Conservatism  is  esthetically  more  attractive  and 
pleasant,  for  it  supplements  established  habits  rather  than  in- 
terferes with  them. 

Root  points  out  another  interesting  fact  about  the  emo- 
tional radical,  namely,  his  superiority-inferiority  complex.  He 
believes  himself  to  be  superior  to  his  opponents,  and  yet  his 
position  and  his  status  are  inferior.  The  results  are,  "first, 
an  aggressive  and  egotistical  intellectual  assertiveness  which 
invites  opposition,"  and,  "an  attitude  toward  tradition  that  is 
sweeping  and  illogical.  Anything  old  is  bad,  anything  new 
is  good." 

The  philosophic  or  scientific  radical  is  far  more  important, 
although  the  popular  mind  rarely  realizes  it.  Root  lists  as  the 
most  profoundly  radical  critical  tools,  those  of  scientific  doubt, 
the  concept  of  cause  and  effect,  the  highly  detached,  imper- 
sonal attitude,  the  concept  of  degrees  of  truth,  the  pragmatic 
attitude,  the  discounting  of  ideas  relating  to  the  ego  and  the 
emotions,  and  creative  thinking.  The  intellectual  radical  may 
be  a  great  asset  to  social  progress.  In  fact,  so  hard  and  fast 
does  custom  become  that  it  is  not  possible  to  revise  collective 
social  adjustments  effectively  without  some  degree  of  critical 
intellectual  analysis  of  our  social  system,  and  such  analysis  is 
the  essential  characteristic  of  intellectual  radicalism. 

Collective  behavior  under  contact  stimulation  is  more  or 
less  analogous  to  individual  behavior  under  similar  conditions. 
Collective  behavior  is,  of  course,  the  individual  behavior  of  a 
number  of  persons  responding  with  greater  or  less  uniformity 
to  the  same  or  similar  stimuli.  We  shall  consider  this  col- 
lective or  multiple  behavior  under  two  general  headings,  that 
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of  conflict  and  cooperation.  Collective  conflict  itself  implies 
cooperation.  It  is  not  possible  for  groups  to  engage  in  con- 
flict with  one  another  unless  there  is  solidarity  of  individuals 
v^ithin.  The  individual  tends  to  identify  himself  very  closely 
with  the  groups  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  really  another 
way  of  stating  the  fact,  earlier  emphasized,  to  the  effect  that 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  individual  extends  even  to  objects 
and  people  apart  from  himself.  Thus  the  boy  whose  school 
wins  a  game  feels  superior  to  the  boy  whose  team  loses;  the 
person  from  a  large  city  feels  superior  to  the  person  from  a 
small  town;  the  degenerate  branches  of  distinguished  families 
sometimes  have  more  family  pride  than  the  more  deserving 
ones.  The  grief  of  the  Southerner  over  the  "lost  cause,"  the 
migration  of  the  "German  '48ers"  to  America  to  escape  the 
shame  and  disappointment  of  the  failure  of  their  revolution, 
the  regret  of  Jesus  that  Jerusalem  would  not  hearken  to  his 
message,  are  examples  which  may  illustrate  the  negative  aspect 
of  the  same  principle.  The  identification  of  feeling  among 
members  of  a  family  or  of  a  persecuted  or  unconventional  re- 
ligious sect,  political  faction,  class,  or  race  may  be  particularly 
strong.  This  is  because  the  interests  of  the  members  are  so 
closely  similar  within  the  group  organization  and  so  much  in 
conflict  with  people  outside  that  if  one  member  suffers  the  oth- 
ers do  also.  In  such  cases  one  may  be  objective,  rational  and 
moral  about  all  matters  not  affecting  his  group,  but  utterly 
without  conscience  or  sense  of  obligation  towards  persons  out- 
side of  his  own  group,  when  they  are  in  conflict  with  his  own 
fellows. 

Conflict  is  both  individual  and  collective.  In  fact,  we  ma^^ 
speak  of  three  types  of  conflict  altogether:  (i)  that  within  the 
individual's  own  personality,  (2)  that  between  individuals  in 
the  same  or  in  different  groups,  and  (3)  that  between  groups. 

Conflict  within  the  individual  personality  arises  from  two 
sources.  On  the  one  hand  the  conflict  may  be  between  two  or 
more  organic  drives  and  acquired  dispositions  integrated 
around  these,  or  between  acquired  sets  or  values  on  a  largely 
intellectual  basis.  The  internal  conflict  is  likely  to  be  much 
stronger  in  the  former  case  than  in  the  latter,  as  was  indicated 
in  Chapter  XIII.     The  several  types  of  interests  within  the 
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individual  are  frequently  in  conflict  one  with  another  for  the 
dominance  of  the  organism.  This  inner  conflict  of  interests 
of  course  may  also  reflect  itself  in  the  conflict  of  the  groups 
of  which  the  individuals  are  members.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
conflicts  between  groups  also  reflect  themselves  within  the  indi- 
viduals within  rival  face-to-face  or  indirect  contact  groups. 
Conflicts  of  loyalties  to  different  interests  or  personalities  and 
aggregations  arise  in  this  way  because  the  same  people  are  so 
often  members  of  different  associations,  institutions,  societies, 
publics. 

Conflicts  hetzueen  individuals  zvitJiin  the  same  group  are  usu- 
ally the  result  of  competition  among  them  to  profit  in  unequal 
degrees  from  the  benefits  of  the  group.  Less  frequently  they 
are  the  result  of  the  rivalry  of  different  individuals  attempting 
to  outdo  each  other  in  making  contributions  to  the  group  wel- 
fare. More  frequently  this  conflict  may  be  of  the  character 
of  rivalry  in  self -improvement.  Not  infrequently  there  is  con- 
flict between  members  of  groups  as  a  result  of  an  effort  to 
mold  the  policies  of  the  group  in  such  ways  as  to  represent 
more  effectively  the  rival  interests  of  the  competing  members. 
Sometimes,  also,  the  conflicting  loyalty  of  one  party  in  the  con- 
flict owed  to  another  group  enters  into  the  situation  and  gives 
direction  or  character  to  the  struggle  of  personalities.  Thus 
frequently  the  divided  loyalties  of  immigrants  in  a  new  country 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  cooperate  fully  with  individ- 
uals of  their  adopted  country  in  times  of  crises.  At  other 
times,  or  when  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  are  not  in- 
volved, cooperation  rather  than  conflict  may  be  the  regular 
procedure. 

Conflict  between  members  of  competing  groups  arises  easily 
when  the  groups  are  rivals.  Frequently,  however,  the  fact  of 
membership  in  rival  groups  shields  the  members  in  some  de- 
gree from  conflicting  relationships  as  individuals.  Their 
groups  undertake  to  carry  on  the  conflict  without  subjecting 
the  members  to  the  strain  individually.  But  such  isolation  of 
the  individual  in  conflicting  groups  is  more  likely  to  occur  in 
indirect  contact  groups  than  in  face-to-face  groups,  and  in. 
highly  organized  than  in  loosely  organized  groups.  In  loosely 
organized  facc-to-face  groups  in  which  there  is  a  good  deal 
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of  feeling  of  solidarity,  individuals  frequently  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  conflict.  They  are  like  pickets  or  advance  guards  who 
sustain  the  first  shock  of  the  enemy's  fire  and  then  perhaps 
fall  back  for  the  protection  and  support  of  their  main  bodies. 
Where  conflict  between  members  of  rival  groups  Is  planted  in 
earnest  over  group  issues  it  is  likely  to  be  extremely  bitter.  In 
such  cases  it  is  reen forced  by  all  of  the  ardor  of  loyalty  to  the 
group  which  arises  from  that  identification  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  group  mentioned  above,  and  it  is  also  reen  forced  by  the 
participation  of  other  members  of  the  rival  groups,  until  finally 
it  may  become  a  general  struggle  between  the  two  rival  groups 
as  wholes.  This  sort  of  struggle  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
blood  feuds  of  primitive  people  and  of  the  Kentucky  mountain- 
eers. In  these  feuds  the  struggle  is  at  first  between  two  indi- 
viduals, but  it  soon  expands  to  involve  the  whole  of  the  kin  on 
l)oth  sides  and  it  usually  grows  intense  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  involved. 

The  conflict  of  groups,  like  that  of  individuals,  arises 
over  interests.  Long  established  interests  of  individuals  nearly 
always  manifest  themselves  by  group  cleavages,  and  in  our 
highly  derivative  social  organization  these  cleavages  come  to 
be  more  and  more  between  indirect  contact  groups.  Some  of 
these  conflicts  we  will  now  examine. 

Rivalry  and  competition — Local  or  face-to-face  groups  still 
have  their  conflicts,  especially  in  the  field  of  rivalry,  which 
sometimes  become  malicious  rather  than  emulative.  Athletic 
contests  and  business  competition  offer  the  most  common  ex- 
amples of  local  group  rivalries.  Occupational  and  cultural 
groups,  clubs,  teams,  etc.,  also  frequently  engage  in  rivalry. 
Where  rivalry  is  with  regard  to  excellence  in  skill  of  produc- 
tion, as  in  boys'  and  girls'  agricultural  and  home  economics 
clubs,  or  in  art,  literary,  and  educational  achievement,  it  has 
a  most  valuable  stimulating  effect.  It  increases  morale  and 
stimulates  to  a  further  analysis  of  the  technique  and  its  im- 
provement. The  West  Virginia  community  scoring  plan  is  a 
good  example  of  the  effect  which  a  device  for  increasing 
friendly  rivalry  in  local  group  excellence  may  have  upon  the 
self  and  social  consciousness  of  individuals  in  a  group.  The 
management  of  industrial   concerns  also  frequently  seeks  to 
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arouse  company  pride  in  their  employes  and  to  stimulate  ri- 
valry with  reference  to  other  firms  as  a  method  of  securing 
better  and  more  wilHng-  service.  Occasionally  a  city  or  a  whole 
state  may  adopt  a  similar  program  with  good  results.  But  it  is 
ordinarily  easier  to  stimulate  a  smaller  group,  such  as  a  school, 
an  athletic  team,  or  a  debating  society  to  such  emulative  rivalry 
than  a  whole  city  or  state,  because  suggestion  works  more  con- 
cretely in  the  face-to- face  group  and  it  is  easier  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  visualize  his  own  function  in  a  small  compact  group 
than  in  a  large  dispersed  one. 

As  Ross  has  shown  with  excellent  discrimination,  rivalry  and 
competition,  when  kept  on  a  constructive  plane,  offer  most  ex- 
cellent incentives  to  achievement.  But  they  may  also  be  very 
destructive  when  they  have  as  their  major  or  only  objectives 
exploitation  rather  than  the  creation  of  values.  It  is  very  easy 
for  competition  or  struggle  for  one's  just  share  of  wealth, 
honor,  privilege,  or  what  not,  to  pass  the  bounds  of  justice 
and  conventionality  and  become  positively  immoral  or  crimi- 
nal. There  is  almost  universal  disapproval  of  the  person  who 
is  grasping  or  uses  unfair  methods  or  downright  deception  and 
violence  in  taking  a  disproportionate  share  of  any  good,  ma- 
terial or  immaterial.  And  there  is  almost  equally  universal  ap- 
proval of  those  who  engage  in  creative  rivalr}^  and  competition 
and  thus  leave  the  world  richer  for  their  striving.  These  at- 
titudes apply  to  groups  as  well  as  to  Individuals,  although  we 
are  more  prone  to  condone  an  exploiting  attitude  in  groups 
than  in  individuals  and  perhaps  less  ready  to  reward  their  ef- 
forts through  constructive  rivalry.  This  is  because  they  are 
less  concrete  than  individuals,  and  it  Is  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult to  assess  praise  or  blame. 

The  conflict  of  derivative  groups  Is  much  more  frequently 
of  an  exploitive  character.  The  relations  of  associations,  so- 
cieties, institutions,  and  publics  are  still  more  frequently  nega- 
tive than  positive.  This  Is  probably  because  they  are  so  uni- 
versally organized  around  highly  conscious  derivative  interests. 
This  Is  particularly  true  of  associations,  which  have  come  into 
existence  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  some  particular 
collective  interest  or  concern.  Consequently,  they  are  fre- 
quently fighting   as  well   as  constructive  or  creative  groups. 
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Business  and  political  associations  illustrate  this  principle  of 
strenuous  competition  quite  well,  as  any  student  of  economics 
or  of  politics  well  knows.  Societies,  because  they  are  ordina- 
rily more  loosely  organized,  are  less  highly  competitive.  Their 
struggle  is  more  likely  to  take  the  form  of  mild  rivalry,  al- 
though at  times,  as  in  the  case  of  nationalities,  art  societies,  or 
even  philanthropic  agencies,  their  competition  may  become  suf- 
ficiently acrimonious.  But  in  such  cases  we  really  have  to  do 
with  associations  as  well  as  with  the  rather  indefinite  category 
of  societies.  Although  conflicts  are  prone  to  arise  out  of  the 
struggle  of  associations,  especially  economic  associations,  for 
control  over  markets  or  other  national  and  international  advan- 
tages, such  struggles  are  very  likely  in  the  end  to  involve  whole 
societies.  This  sort  of  competition  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  modern  warfare  on  an  imperialistic  basis. 

Institutions,  like  associations,  are  usually  highly  integrated. 
The  fact  that  they  ordinarily  embody  a  vested  interest  with  all 
of  the  emotional  attachments  which  this  fact  implies,  renders 
the  conflict  between  institutions  relatively  strong,  although  usu- 
ally more  or  less  formal.  The  church  and  the  state,  the  school 
and  the  church,  business  and  politics,  or  business  and  ethics, 
practically  always  manifest  some  degree  of  antagonism,  which 
is  constantly  becoming  concrete  and  aggressive  through  the 
local  or  face-to-face  group  extensions  of  these  institutions.  In- 
stitutions usually  attempt,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  solve 
their  conflict  difficulties  by  subordinating  rival  institutions. 
Thus  in  any  large  society,  such  as  a  nationality,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  hierarchy  of  institutions,  at  the  head  of  which  ordi- 
narily stands  the  state.  Subsidiary  institutions,  like  the  church 
and  the  school,  may  be  more  or  less  coordinate. 

Publics,  in  the  sense  of  psychic  organizations  or  public  opin- 
ion, serve  largely  to  define  the  limits  of  inter-institutional  con- 
flicts. Associations  also  develop  public  opinion  within  their 
membership,  and  sometimes  outside  of  it,  for  purposes  of 
propaganda.  Societies  ordinarily  are  integrated  by  public 
opinion.  Institutions  in  the  less  tangible  sense,  as  distin- 
guished from  associations,  objectify  themselves  almost  com- 
pletely through  public  opinion  and  their  projections  of  written 
materials  or  codes.     Associations  always  have  administrative 
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organizations,  through  which  most  of  their  competitive  con- 
flicts are  carried  on,  but  they  also  make  copious  appeals  to  1 
public  opinion,  which  they  frequently  attempt  with  more  or    « 
less  success  to  control.     Publics,  therefore,  are  strong  factors 
in  the  conflicts  of  indirect  contact  groups.     This  conflict  of    j 
publics  may  remain  mild,  or  it  may  become  intense  and  ran-     " 
corous,  as  in  the  case  of  the  contests  of  political  parties,  the 
feeling  between   denominational    publics,    or   between    funda- 
mentalists and  modernists,  or  even  dififerent  nationalities  and 
races.     Conflicts  between  classes,   religions,  nationalities  and 
races  still  frequently  develop  to  the  point  of  open  violence  and 
sometimes  result  even  in  warfare.     The  most  effective  remedy 
for  such  irrational  conflicts,  as  already  has  been  suggested,  is 
more  knowledge  or  the  inculcation  of  science. 

Revolution  is  a  special  type  of  group  conflict  which  arises 
between  classes.  It  occurs  when  a  dominant  class  controls 
the  associations  and  institutions,  and  molds  public  opinion,  in 
such  a  way  that  other  classes  are  not  able  to  benefit  from  them 
as  largely  as  they  feel  they  should. 

Factional  struggles — This  control  of  associations  or  institu- 
tions may  consist  simply  of  the  control  of  the  patronage  of 
these  institutions.  Most  of  the  revolutions  in  Central  America, 
for  example,  .appear  to  have  been  the  result  of  this  sort  of 
class  discrimination.  In  such  cases  the  revolutionary  struggle 
is  nearly  always  largely  of  the  nature  of  a  political  uprising. 
Force  instead  of  ballots  is  used,  primarily  because  intimida- 
tion, bribery,  patronage,  etc.,  prevent  a  free  exercise  of  the 
ballot.  The  objective  in  such  a  revolution  is  ordinarily  the 
capture  of  the  government,  and  consequently  the  patronage. 
This  is  revolution  for  the  conquest  of  associations,  and  illus- 
trates particularly  well  Martin's  theory  of  revolutions,  which 
maintains  that  revolutionary  struggle  is  the  result  of  the  at- 
tempt of  one  group  or  crowd  or  class  to  replace  another  and 
that  it  changes  little  except  the  personnel  of  the  associations 
and  the  patronage. 

Institutional  revolutions — There  is,  however,  another  type 
of  revolution  in  which  the  objectives  are  much  more  funda- 
mental and  deep  seated  than  in  the  case  of  conflict  of  classes 
over  the  control  of  associations,  which  may  upon  occasion  de- 
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generate  into  mere  riots.  These  are  the  institutional  revolu- 
tions, a  type  which  has  been  emphasized  in  fact,  if  not  in 
name,  by  Ellwood.  Institutional  revolutions  vary  in  objectives 
from  the  concreteness  and  immediacy  of  struggles  for  govern- 
mental control,  or  mere  political  and  industrial  uprisings,  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  abstractness  of  struggle  over  principles  on 
the  other  hand.  As  Martin  and  LeBon  have  demonstrated,  all 
revolutions,  w^hether  of  the  associational  or  of  the  institutional 
type,  justify  themselves  by  an  appeal  to  principles.  Since  such 
appeal  is  designed  primarily  to  captivate  public  opinion,  the 
appeal  is  likely  to  be  the  more  fulsome  the  less  sure  the  leaders 
are  of  the  rightness  of  their  cause  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  most  hysterical  appeals  to  principles  have  been 
made  by  mere  political  opportunists.  But  Martin  and  LeBon 
perhaps  underestimate  the  objective  sincerity  of  other  types  of 
institutional  revolutionists,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  more 
silent  conflicts  over  the  reorganization  of  relatively  non-politi- 
cal and  non-economic  institutions  like  religion,  if  religious 
revolutions  ever  are  detachable  from  economic  and  political  mo- 
tives. Such  revolutions  are  caused  primarily  by  the  hardening 
of  the  custom  and  a  sort  of  stasis  in  the  codes  of  the  institu- 
tion. This  sort  of  conservatism  and  blocking  of  progressive 
reorganization  of  the  content  and  functions  of  institutions 
may  occur  either  because  the  institutions  are  dominated  by  a 
privileged  group  within  or  by  a  privileged  group  without.  Usu- 
ally both  causes  operate,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  protective  alliance  between  an  economic  or  dynastic  hier- 
archy which  profits  from  the  institutional  stasis  and  the  hier- 
archy of  the  institution  itself.  In  such  cases  the  objective  of 
the  revolutionists  is  to  overthrow  the  hierarchies  in  order  to 
make  revision  of  their  customs,  creeds,  and  codes  possible. 
Such  revolutions  are  accomplished  by  silent  methods  where  pos- 
sible, but  in  other  cases  they  may  resort  more  or  less  to  vio- 
lence, especially  in  such  cases  as  the  French  and  American  po- 
litical revolutions  of  1789  and  1776.  But  even  in  such  types 
of  revolution  the  struggle  is  largely  economic,  even  if  it  is  not 
of  the  crude  nature  of  a  factional  fight  for  the  control  of  the 
patronage. 

Social  revolutions — Yet  another  type   of  revolution  is   al- 
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most  imperceptible  in  its  operation.  It  is  unplanned,  and 
usually  unnoticed  until  long  after  its  effects  have  become  quite 
marked.  The  commercial  and  industrial  revolutions  are  typical 
of  this  form.  The  psychological  aspects  of  this  kind  of  revo- 
lution are  to  be  noted  in  the  changes  in  customs,  traditions, 
mores,  folkways,  and  other  elements  in  the  psycho-social  en- 
vironment produced  by  far-reaching  technic  and  economic 
changes.  We  have  already  described  the  effect  upon  group  or- 
ganization of  this  type  of  revolution.  Usually,  as  Ogburn  has 
pointed  out,  the  change  in  customs,  traditions,  and  in  the  psy- 
cho-social environment  generally,  is  slow,  and  there  is  a  lag 
until  the  maladjustment  becomes  so  acute  as  to  force  the  read- 
justment. If  the  changes  are  rapid,  the  revolution  may  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  conflict  of  the  older  and  the  younger  genera- 
tions. In  such  cases  the  old  customs,  traditions,  etc.,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  older  members  of  society,  have  become  obsolete 
for  purposes  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  New  psycho- 
social controls,  however,  have  not  as  yet  been  perfected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old,  so  that  there  is  an  apparent  demoraliza- 
tion of  society  until  the  younger  group  evolves  new  and  better 
fitting  standards.  This  kind  of  revolution  is  really  evolution, 
although  it  is  more  or  less  irregular  in  the  form  of  its  occur- 
rence. It  does  not  ordinarily  involve  violence,  except  occa- 
sionally where  the  struggle  becomes  by  induction  economic  or 
political.  However,  this  third  form  of  revolution  has  more 
profound  and  far-reaching  social  effects  than  either  of  the 
other  two  types. 

Cooperation — The  tendency  is  for  conflict  to  end  in  co- 
operation for  self-defense.  Thus  the  movies  appoint  a  czar, 
baseball  does  the  same,  competing  firms  organize  into  trusts, 
and  nations  into  a  League  of  Nations.  The  normal  collective 
attitude  is  not  one  of  conflict,  in  spite  of  the  emphasis  given  to 
social  conflict  by  such  social  theorists  as  Gumplowicz,  Ratzen- 
hofcr,  Gobincau,  and  Novicow.  Group  conflict  is  inevitable, 
because  individual  interests  clash  and  individuals  tend  to  co- 
operate in  groups.  Thus  group  conflict  is  essentially  an  exten- 
sion of  cooperation  through  collective  behavior  or  groups,  and 
it  must  be  exj)laincd  on  this  basis.  This  fact  also  makes  clear 
why  there  is  ordinarily  niore_conflict  between  derivative  than 
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l)etween  primary  groups,  and  between  indirect  contact  than  be- 
tiveen_jdirect  contact  groups.  The  local  and  direct  contact 
groups  are  now  learning  to  cooperate  w^ithin  the  organization 
of  indirect  contact  groups  very  much  as  individuals  have 
learned  earlier  to  cooperate  within  the  primary  and  face-to-face 
groups.  Families  cooperate  in  the  community,  communities  in 
the  state,  local  church  societies  within  the  larger  denomination, 
political  clubs  within  the  political  party,  etc.  More  and  more 
the  local  units,  like  individuals,  delegate  their  conflicts  to  the 
overhead  organization  just  as  they  also  increasingly  empower 
them  to  promote  a  large  share  of  their  cooperative  behavior  or 
enterprise.  This  movement  of  conflicts  toward  the  periphery 
of  social  organization  is  a  part  of  the  tendency,  which  we  have 
already  so  frequently  emphasized,  for  the  control  of  social 
contacts  to  become  more  and  more  indirect  and  derivative.  It 
grows  out  of  the  extension  and  multiplication  of  distance  con- 
tacts in  modern  complex  life.  The  overhead  organizations, 
whose  function  it  is  primarily  to  organize  and  correlate  the 
interests  of  their  constituent  organizations  and  individuals, 
are  too  busy  promoting  cooperation  within  to  turn  to  coopera- 
tion to  any  considerable  extent  with  their  competitors.  Before 
there  can  be  any  large  degree  of  cooperation  between  indirect 
contact  groups  there  must  develop  a  community  of  interests 
between  their  members  and  a  reenforcing  public  opinion. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  tendency  for  such  publics  to  become  ever 
more  extensive  and  inclusive. 

Not  all  cooperation  between  groups  is  necessarily  purposive, 
or  even  conscious  cooperation.  The  modern  economic  system 
involves  the  cooperation  of  groups  the  world  over.  As  soon 
as  any  group  ceases  to  be  self-sufficing,  as  soon  as  exchange 
relationships  are  established,  or  as  soon  as  any  division  of 
labor  takes  place,  cooperation  of  either  a  purposive  or  of  a 
non-purposive  type  enters  in.  The  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
South  was  a  form  of  racial  cooperation,  although  it  was  not 
voluntary  on  both  sides.  The  racial  heterogeneity  within  the 
national  unity  of  the  United  States  illustrates  this  type  of  co- 
operation. Historically,  the  hostile  invasion  and  conquest  of 
one  group  by  another  has  resulted  in  social  realignment  and 
cooperation,  perhaps  enforced  by  the  stronger  group.     Migra- 
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tions  of  peoples  in  the  past  resulting  in  the  cross  fertilization 
of  cultures  also  illustrate  non-purposive  cooperation.  Each  race 
gave  to  the  other  various  elements  in  its  culture  which  it  might 
never  have  produced  by  itself.  This  process  of  adjustment  is 
sometimes  called  accommodation. 

Since  this  volume  is  concerned  so  largely  with  the  integration 
of  personality  in  individuals  as  the  result  of  selection  by  social 
stimuli,  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  integration  of  collective 
behavior  patterns,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  social  psychology  of  cooperation  further  at  this  point. 
The  psychology  of  concrete  cooperative  organizations  as  such 
falls  in  the  field  of  social  organization. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 

COLLECTIVE  RESPONSES  AND 
LEADERSHIP 

The  Environment^.  Condition  Collective  Responses — 
The  stimuli  which  condition  responses  collectively  and  thus 
|)roduce  collective  behavior  must  of  course,  like  all  other  stim- 
uli, have  their  source.  This  source  is  not  infrequently  some 
natural  object  or  process.  Geography  and  climate  have  been 
historically  two  of  the  main  natural  factors  which  have  condi- 
tioned collective  responses  of  a  large  degree  of  uniformity  and 
have  therefore  created  groups  as  defined  above.  Peoples  living 
in  a  river  valley,  on  a  seacoast,  or  at  a  break  in  transporta- 
tion, tend  to  be  welded  into  a  unified  group  economically,  po- 
litically, and  culturally.  Areas  of  uniform  rainfall  as  con- 
trasted with  other  areas,  dry,  wet,  cold,  warm  and  temperate 
climatic  regions,  severally  condition  characteristic  uniform  re- 
sponses in  practically  all  of  the  inhabitants.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  distinctive  type  of  fauna  or  flora,  which  will  determine 
characteristic  and  fairly  uniform  methods  of  food  getting  and 
food  consumption,  property  regulations,  housing,  clothing, 
leisure,  recreation,  religion,  and  even  magic.  Outstanding  in- 
ventions, or  physico-social  environment,  domesticated  animals 
and  plants  in  large  numbers,  or  bio-social  environment,  may 
exercise  an  even  greater  influence  over  the  collective  responses 
of  men  through  determining  their  occupations  and  habits  of 
consumption,  and  even  the  occurrence  and  extent  of  their  peri- 
ods of  leisure.  The  industrial  revolution,  which  has  been  de- 
pendent primarily  upon  physico-social  environment  or  physical 
inventions,  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  type  of  influence. 

The  Psycho-social  Environment  and  Collective  Re- 
sponses— But  the  best  example  of  the  way  in  which  some  en- 
vironmental fact  or  process  conditions  collective  responses  is  to 
be  found  in  the  psycho-social  environment.     Man  creates  ideas, 
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customs,  traditions,  conventions,  mores,  folkways,  beliefs, 
codes,  institutions — all  sorts  of  psycho-social  projected  entities 
— which,  in  so  far  as  they  achieve  objective  integration,  func- 
tion as  stimuli  sources  to  both  the  individuals  of  the  genera- 
tion which  have  created  them  and  to  succeeding  generations 
who  will  be  molded  by  them  and  will  in  turn  transform  and 
transmit  them.  Every  student  of  society  knows  that  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  members  of  society  are  molded  and  fixed,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  fixed,  by  these  psycho-social  processes  or  uni- 
formities of  behavior.  Institutions  and  customs,  beliefs  and 
traditions,  the  mores  and  the  folkways,  are  reaching  out  with 
their  objectively  integrated  stimuli  on  every  hand  to  take 
hold  of  all  persons  who  come  within  their  reach  or  shadow  to 
mold  them  into  conformity,  and  no  one  escapes  domination  by 
some  sort  of  psycho-social  process  and  organization.  The  psy- 
cho-social environment  is  everywhere  and  all-compelling.  This 
environment  is  not  apart  from  us  or  external  to  men,  except  as 
it  has  been  objectified  and  stored  in  symbols  and  structures 
which  in  turn  serve  as  stimuli  to  the  reproduction  of  the  types 
of  behavior  which  they  symbohze  and  embody.  But  the  en- 
vironment is  carried  within  us  in  the  form  of  our  daily  be- 
havior and  thinking.  Our  conduct,  when  viewed  objectively 
and  collectively,  is  custom  and  tradition,  institution,  mores,  be- 
liefs. We  cannot  escape  them,  first,  be'cause  they  are  rooted 
in  our  behavior,  and  second,  because  they  are  rooted  in  the  be- 
havior of  other  persons  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  and  to 
whom  we  adjust  ourselves  in  collective  behavior. 

Total  Summation  of  Stimuli  in  Symbols  and  in  Per- 
sonalities— But  of  course  we  must  not  suppose  that  we  al- 
ways respond  to  the  institutions,  customs,  traditions,  conven- 
tions, beliefs,  and  other  elements  of  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ments as  collective  entities  or  integrations.  Such  a  response  is 
possible  only  when  these  processes  of  the  psycho-social  environ- 
ment have  become  integrated  and  objectified  from  the  behavior 
of  the  individuals  whose  symbolic  behavior  constitutes  only  a 
portion  of  these  psycho-social  processes  into  some  symbolic  or 
concrete  representative  system.  We  can,  for  instance,  imitate 
or  respond  by  suggestion  to  the  psycho-social  content  of  the 
institution  of  the  church,  or  of  the  state,  or  of  any  other  deriva- 
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tive  institution,  only  when  the  essential  beliefs,  practices,  teach- 
ini^s,  etc.,  of  these  institutions  have  been  embodied  in  print  or 
other  language  symbols,  or  in  the  symbolic  behavior  or  speech 
of  some  representative  individual,  which  is  less  likely  to  occur. 
Hiere  are  therefore  two  great  channels  through  which  the  inte- 
grated and  objectified  content  of  a  complex  psycho-social  proc- 
ess or  institution  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  an  individual : 
the  printed  treatise  or  some  other  non-personal  system  of  ob- 
jective symbols,  and  individual  personalities  who  embody  or 
represent  the  institution  as  a  whole.  Where  the  individual 
performs  this  mediating  function  and  conditions  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  the  content  of  the  institution  to  others  he  may  be 
called  a  leader. 

The  instances  in  which  the  complex  psycho-social  processes, 
such  as  institutions,  operate  as  wholes  upon  the  individual  are 
of  course  exceptional.  Not  many  of  us  take  the  trouble  or 
have  the  capacity  to  master  the  significance  and  content  of  in- 
stitutions and  other  psycho-social  processes  as  wholes.  Nor  do 
many  of  us  read  books  about  institutions.  The  more  common 
method  of  being  influenced  by  psycho-social  processes  is  by 
coming  in  contact  in  our  daily  behavior  with  persons  whose  be- 
havior embodies  some  portion  of  the  totality  of  the  psycho- 
social processes,  or  institutions.  These  daily  informal  contacts 
do  more  in  the  aggregate  than  the  relatively  formal  ones  first 
mentioned  to  shape  our  responses  to  the  psycho-social  stimuli 
and  to  produce  conformity  to  the  psycho-social  behavior  pat- 
terns, although  we  are  not  ordinarily  aware  of  the  social  func- 
tion which  such  contacts  serve.  Thus  we  integrate  our  behav- 
ior in  response  to  institutional  and  other  psycho-social  stimuli 
through  our  adjustments  to  a  great  many  individual  members 
of  institutions  and  participants  in  other  psycho-social  processes. 
This  piece-meal '  adjustment  to  the  collective  behavior  forms 
accounts  for  the  variety  and  the  individual  differences,  as  well 
as  for  the  conformity,  of  our  adjustments.  Whether  the 
persons  we  copy  are  leaders  or  not  depends  primarily  on  what 
relations  they  have  with  us. 

Partial  Summation  of  Stimuli  in  Individuals — 
Whether  we  acquire  the  psycho-social  processes  or  collective  be- 
havior patterns  formally  and  largely  consciously,  or  informally 
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and  incidentally  and  mainly  unconsciously,  this  acquisition  is 
for  the  most  part  accomplished  through  the  direct  imitation  of 
persons.  Only  the  more  literate  and  abstractly  thinking  per- 
sons get  any  very  considerable  share  of  their  behavior  patterns 
through  literature.  But  even  these  imitate  or  otherwise  respond 
to  persons  indirectly,  to  those  persons  who  produced  the  litera- 
ture and  who  may  not  be  very  much  hidden  behind  the  printed 
page.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  newspaper 
and  the  journal  of  opinion.  The  lighter  kinds  of  literature 
which  deal  with  concrete  processes  rather  than  abstractions — 
especially  fiction,  which  is  the  most  read,  and  drama — also  pic- 
torial art  and  sculpture,  condition  personality  in  individuals  in 
much  the  same  way  as  personal  contacts  with  other  persons 
condition  it.  The  chief  difference  in  habit  formation  under 
the  dominance  of  representative  art  from  habit  formation  as 
the  result  of  direct  personal  contacts  is  that  the  personalities  in 
the  one  case  are  ideal  or  fictitious  and  the  sensory  processes 
involved  in  conditioning  responses  are  mainly  visual,  while  in 
the  other  case  the  personalities  which  serve  as  models  or  as 
stimuli  sources  are  actual  and  we  apprehend  them  largely 
through  auditory  as  well  as  visual  channels.  Also,  in  the 
former  case  we  are  dependent  for  the  most  part  upon  our  imag- 
inations for  any  stimuli  which  we  may  receive  from  the  overt 
behavior  of  the  fictional  personalities,  while  we  can  actually 
see  the  real  persons  acting,  observe  their  gestures,  postures,  and 
facial  expression. 

Leaders  and  Leadership — Thus  direct  stimulation  by  per- 
sons in  face-to- face  contacts  with  us  is  much  more  concrete 
and  powerful.  It  embodies  a  multitude  of  reenforcing  factors, 
such  as  tone  of  voice,  the  perception  of  facial  and  bodily  ex- 
pression and  attitudes,  gesture,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  more 
abstract  word  symbols  which  serve  to  direct  us.  The  direct 
exercise  of  such  concrete  stimuli,  verbal  or  otherwise,  in  in- 
fluencing the  behavfor  of  others  we  call  personal  leadership. 
Where  such  influence  is  exerted  through  art,  literature,  or  other 
persons  or  groups  it  is  impersonal  leadership. 

Any  person  who  is  more  than  ordinarily  efficient  in  carrying 
])sycho-social  stimuli  to  others  and  is  thus  efi'ective  in  condi- 
tioning collective  responses  may  be  called  a  leader.     It  is  not 
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necessary  that  he  should  serve  in  this  capacity  of  presenting 
stiniuU  for  collective  response  on  purpose.  He  may  be  an  in- 
voluntary and  unconscious  leader  perhaps  even  more  frequently 
than  a  conscious  and  intentional  leader.  In  fact,  it  is  very 
probable  that  most  leaders  first  learn  to  assume  the  role  of 
leadership  through  discovering  themselves  operating  uninten- 
tionally in  that  capacity.  But  of  course  the  most  effective  type 
of  leader  is  almost  always  the  one  who  is  conscious  of  his  lead- 
ership, has  a  purpose  in  view,  and  studies  the  technique  of 
leading  successfully.  Leadership  is  most  conspicuous  and  most 
direct  in  the  direct  contact  group  and  it  is  here  that  most  lead- 
ers are  trained.  But  leadership  may  also  be  indirect  and  may 
accordingly  be  carried  on  through  printed  symbols,  through 
radio,  moving  pictures,  or  any  other  indirect  contact  stimuli. 
Such  leadership  may  make  the  leader  conspicuous,  if  he  reveals 
his  personality  in  connection  with  his  leadership  technique,  or 
he  may  remain  in  the  background,  even  to  the  point  of  being 
generally  unknown. 

Personal  and  Impersonal  Leadership — In  some  causes 
anonymous  leadership  is  the  more  effective,  especially  if  the 
leader  is  unpopular  or  if  the  disclosure  of  his  identity  would 
lead  to  questions  as  to  his  motives.  Also,  it  is  sometimes  true 
that  a  cause  succeeds  best  if  it  is  made  to  rely  for  its  popular 
appeal  upon  its  intrinsic  merits  and  is  not  confused  with  the 
claims  of  personalities. 

Ordinarily,  however,  the  proper  revealing  of  a  personality 
behind  the  principle  or  the  stimulus  renders  the  cause  the  more 
effective.  The  warmth  of  personality  makes  a  powerful  appeal 
to  most  people  and  they  judge  causes  or  behavior  primarily  by 
the  personalities  to  whom  they  are  attached.  Abstract  causes 
and  principles,  which  are  oftenest  communicated  through  litera- 
ture or  art,  can  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  personality  of  the 
leader  more  effectively  than  can  concrete  and  immediate  ends. 
For  the  best  control  of  the  ordinary  everyday  responses  to 
psycho-social  stimuli,  which  do  most  to  condition  our  collective 
behavior,  the  personality  of  the  leader  or  stimulus  source  is 
essential.  In  such  contacts  we  are  very  little  sensible  of  the 
meaning  of  either  the  stimuli  or  of  our  responses.  Our  atten- 
tion is  centered  primarily  on  the  personality  contacts  through 
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which  the  stimuH  and  responses  are  organized.  The  personal- 
ity is  merely  the  cue. 

Professional  and  Amateur  Leadership — Leadership 
may  furthermore  be  professional  or  amateur.  Most  leader- 
ship as  it  actually  occurs  in  the  unconscious  direct  contact  situa- 
tions is  actually  of  the  latter  type.  All  of  us  practically  are 
leaders  with  relation  to  some  matters  and  on  certain  occasions. 
We  play  the  role  through  the  force  of  circumstances  which 
have  made  us  focal  in  the  situation,  without  any  choice  or  in- 
tention on  our  part.  But  there  are  also  large  numbers  of  semi- 
professional  and  professional  leaders,  some  of  whom  perform 
the  function  for  hire  and  others  who  do  it  for  the  pleasure  or 
profit  which  it  brings  them.  Being  the  focus  of  attention  of 
many  followers  is  an  experience  which  makes  a  powerful  ap- 
peal to  most  persons  who  have  had  it.  The  knowledge  that 
others  are  taking  our  behavior  as  a  cue  or  model  after  which 
they  mold  their  own  offers  a  thrill  of  excitement  and  pleasure 
which  to  most  persons  is  irresistible. 

Not  infrequently,  for  both  the  amateur  and  the  professional 
leader,  there  is  another  motive  involved  in  leadership  than 
merely  that  of  the  pleasure  of  the  sense  of  power.  Self-inter- 
est is  a  frequent  incentive  to  the  undertaking  of  leadership. 
One  may  hire  out  his  talents  as  leader  in  the  service  of  others 
or  he  may  seek  a  following  from  the  people  as  a  method  of 
promoting  some  cause  of  his  own.  The  greatest  rewards 
within  the  gifts  of  his  fellows  go  to  the  successful  leader. 
Whether  he  seeks  wealth,  power,  or  reputation  of  any  sort  it 
may  be  had  by  the  successful  leader  who  knows  how  to  shape 
the  behavior  of  others  according  to  the  stimuli  which  he  offers 
them. 

The  Successful  Leader  Must  Possess  Prestige — The 
elements  of  prestige  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  chapter 
on  suggestion.  The  leader  must  be  both  a  model  to  be  imitated 
and  a  source  from  which  suggestion  radiates,  each  according 
to  the  type  of  leader  he  is  and  the  function  which  he  seeks  to 
perform.  The  moral  leader  especially,  the  one  who  seeks  to 
produce  a  desirable  change  in  collective  behavior,  should  be  a 
mr)dcl  as  well  as  a  source  of  suggestion.  He  should,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  serve  as  a  model  to  illustrate  the  behavior  which  he 
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is  seeking  to  establish.  Moral  leaders  are  expected  by  their 
followers  to  exemplify  the  principles  and  beliefs  which  they 
expound,  because  the  strongest  appeal  of  the  leader  is  directly 
to  imitative  behavior.  He  may  offer  principles  and  concepts 
for  imitation,  as  the  more  valuable  and  stable  and  farther 
reaching.  But  the  followers  find  it  easier  to  understand  and 
imitate  a  personality,  and  since  he  is  the  center  of  their  atten- 
tion they  insist  that  he  serve  as  their  model.  This  is  true  both 
in  reform  and  in  war.  The  leader  who  is  always  at  the  front 
of  the  battle  and  who  does  what  he  preaches  will,  other  things 
l)eing  equal,  wun  most  victories. 

But  the  leader  who  is  merely  seeking  some  advantage  for 
liimself  or  for  some  faction  w^iich  he  represents — selfish  leader- 
ship it  may  be  termed  as  distinguished  from  social  or  posi- 
tively idealistic  leadership — may  rely  on  indirect  suggestion, 
innuendo,  and  similar  methods  of  touching  off  the  unconscious 
complexes  and  prejudices  of  his  followers.  Here  success  is 
more  often  attained  negatively  than  in  the  former  case.  Here 
the  imitation  of  a  model  is  less  important,  while  the  use  of  sug- 
gestion takes  the  lead.  This  method  may  even  consist  of  set- 
ting off  responses  of  which  the  follower  is  not  aware.  A  great 
deal  of  wit  and  sarcasm,  of  ridicule  and  malice,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  such  leadership.  The  opposition  is  painted  darkly 
and  as  dangerous.  Fear  rather  than  love  is  appealed  to.  The 
motives  are  competitive  rather  than  constructive.  Of  course 
both  imitation  and  suggestion  may  be  used  in  both  the  social 
or  positively  idealistic  and  self-seeking  types  of  leadership,  but 
ordinarily  there  is  some  sort  of  segregation  or  preponderance 
of  methods  such  as  that  here  indicated.  In  both  types  of 
leadership  prestige  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  leader. 

Methods  of  Appeal  in  Leadership — Whether  the  leader 
makes  use  of  direct  or  indirect  contact  methods,  whether  he 
visits  people  in  person,  speaks  to  them  in  groups,  addresses 
them  through  the  fictitious  characters  of  novels  and  plays, 
paints  idealistic  scenes,  presents  his  arguments  in  essays  and 
treatises,  or  acts  through  organizations  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery which  he  has  created,  will  depend  mainly  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  size  of  the  group  he  wishes  to  reach, 
the  nature  of  the  proposition  or  behavior  for  which  he  seeks 
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a  following,  the  time  at  his  disposal,  the  kind  of  people  with 
whom  he  must  deal,  the  financial  means  and  personal  assistance 
at  his  disposal,  and  his  own  previous  experience  and  training. 
For  a  relatively  simple  proposal,  such  as  the  success  of  a  candi- 
date, or  of  a  fund  to  be  collected,  where  personality  counts  a 
great  deal  and  where  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  people 
to  be  seen  and  sufficient  time  for  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed to  see  all  persons  concerned,  the  personal  canvass  is 
best.  But  where  the  cause  Is  more  or  less  abstract  but  can 
obtain  a  hearing  through  print,  where  there  are  many  people 
widely  scattered  to  be  reached  and  there  are  not  sufficient 
workers  or  leaders  to  reach  them  individually,  and  funds  are 
scarce,  a  direct  appeal  through  print,  cartoon,  picture,  or  mass 
meetings  may  be  effective.  Ordinarily  the  larger  the  amounts 
of  well  adapted  literature  and  speakers  which  can  be  used  the 
more  successful  will  be  the  result.  But  care  must  always  be 
taken  not  to  tire  those  who  are  to  be  reached,  for  a  surfeit  of 
appeal  may  cause  a  temporary  revulsion  as  pronounced  as  it  is 
irrational.  The  minds  of  the  masses  are  not  capable  of  indefi- 
nite and  continuous  employment  in  the  analysis  of  an  abstract 
proposition.  Intellectual  indigestion  is  as  certain  to  produce 
nausea  and  regurgitation  as  is  physiological  indigestion.  Where 
there  Is  an  abundance  of  time  and  the  people  to  be  reached  are 
widespread  or  In  more  or  less  segregated  groups,  and  when  the 
propaganda  has  to  be  handled  with  considerable  care  because 
on  first  Impression  It  Is  unacceptable  to  those  who  are  to  re- 
ceive It,  the  method  of  suggestion  through  art  In  the  wider 
sense  is  probably  the  best  one  to  follow.  Fiction,  drama, 
poetry,  songs,  pictures  and  paintings,  cartoons,  and  even  Chau- 
tauqua lectures,  radio,  and  moving  pictures,  may  accomplish 
In  time,  through  indirect  suggestion,  a  complete  reversal  of 
pul)lic  opinion  on  any  question,  where  direct  methods  might 
only  antagonize. 

Intellectual  Leaders  and  Leaders  of  Action — Lead- 
ers may  also  be  distinguished  as  Intellectual  leaders  and  leaders 
of  action.  Either  type  may  function  in  either  direct  or  indirect 
contact  groups.  But  ordinarily  the  leader  of  action  will  be 
found  operating  primarily  in  face-to-face  groups,  while  the  in- 
tellectual leader  will  work  most  effectively,  other  things  being 
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equal,  in  indirect  contact  groups  or  in  intelligent  publics.  The 
best  type  of  leader  for  general  purposes  is  unquestionably  one 
which  embodies  both  the  capacity  for  intellectual  leadership  and 
the  attributes  which  make  for  successful  appeals  to  action.  In 
direct  contact  groups,  especially  in  the  deliberative  assembly, 
discussion  group,  class,  and  audience,  the  intellectual  appeal 
may  be  quite  efficacious.  But  in  those  face-to-face  groups 
where  the  intellectual  factor  is  less  in  evidence,  the  emotional 
appeals  are  stronger  and  the  personality  which  can  stimulate 
action  is  most  in  demand.  Appeals  to  action  are  also  impor- 
tant in  indirect  contact  groups,  especially  for  certain  purposes. 
Such  appeals  are  most  effectively  made  through  pictures,  movie 
films,  radio,  and  emotional  or  semi-emotional  writing. 

Propaganda  is  a  term  which  may  be  applied  to  professional 
leadership  in  the  support  of  some  cause,  particularly  when  the 
methods  employed  to  secure  a  following  are  those  of  indirect 
suggestion.  The  term  has  come  among  us  to  have  somewhat 
of  a  sinister  meaning,  because  it  is  so  often  a  paid  and  a  more 
or  less  concealed  service  in  the  interest  of  a  selfish  or  partisan 
cause.  There  is  no  reason  other  than  this  why  the  term  should 
not  be  applied  also  to  the  promotion  of  useful  and  unselfish 
or  public  causes.  But  considered  in  the  less  reputable  sense 
there  is  now  a  vast  amount  of  propaganda,  especially  through 
the  indirect  contact  media  of  comimunication.  Advertising, 
both  in  periodicals  and  on  billboards,  may  properly  be  included 
under  this  category,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  advertising 
serves  most  useful  social  purposes.  With  a  largely  partisan 
press  the  opportunity  for  propaganda  may  easily  pervert  both 
the  editorial  and  the  news  columns  of  our  daily  papers,  although 
some  newspapers  attempt  to  prevent  this.  There  have  been 
signs  even  of  a  tendency  for  propaganda  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  magazines  of  fiction,  in  plays,  in  novels,  in  art,  and  in  the 
movies.  How  far  this  tendency  will  go  unchecked  will  depend 
upon  the  machinery  which  can  be  made  available  for  a  scien- 
tific control  of  communication  in  the  indirect  contact  groups 
as  suggested  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Leadership  as  a  Form  of  Control — Environmental  pres- 
sures operate  for  the  most  part  along  more  or  less  conventional 
lines  or  in  certain  fairly  specific  forms  of  behavior.     This  is 
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true  partly  because  as  our  habits  become  fixed  we  are  sus- 
ceptible only  to  certain  types  of  stimuli  or  to  stimuli  which 
have  already  conditioned  our  responses.  Also,  the  psycho-so- 
cial environmental  pressures,  which  constitute  most  of  the 
stimuli  complexes  which  control  or  direct  us,  are  themselves 
organized  out  of  the  collective  behavior,  and  this  behavior 
which  constitutes  psycho-social  environmental  pressures  and 
serves  as  stimuli  to  our  own  imitative  or  suggested  behavior 
is  cast  in  definite,  often  stereotyped,  forms.  Leaders  who  seek 
to  control  or  influence  the  behavior  of  others  succeed  best  if 
they  pay  adequate  attention  to  these  facts.  They  are  not  able 
readily  to  control  responses  if  they  attempt  to  use  behavior 
patterns  or  symbols  as  stimuli  which  have  not  become  readily 
associated  with  the  desired  responses. 

The  leader  must  know  what  stimuli  will  condition  adequate 
responses  for  his  purposes  and  develop  a  technique  for  pre- 
senting these  stimuli.  These  stimuli  are  his  controls  and  they 
are  to  be  found  primarily  as  typical  behavior  patterns  which 
may  be  spoken  of  collectively  as  certain  uniformities  of  behav- 
ior or  as  verbal  or  other  more  or  less  abstract  symbols  of  such 
behavior.  The  leader  manipulates  these  behavior  and  symbolic 
controls  in  such  ways  as  to  produce  like  responses  in  others 
through  the  mechanism  of  concrete  imitation  by  copying  or 
of  abstract  imitation  by  interpretation  of  the  symbols.  Or  the 
leader  may  use  certain  symbolic  stimuli  to  release  desired  be- 
havior without  imitation,  that  is,  through  suggestion,  where 
the  desired  response  has  become  sufficiently  conditioned  by  or 
associated  with  a  particular  cue  or  stimulus. 

Leadership  in  such  cases  becomes  largely  a  matter  of  the 
knowledge  of  conditioned  responses  and  of  the  power  to  con- 
dition desired  responses  to  the  stimuli  available,  and  finally  of 
the  manipulation  of  stereotyped  conditioned  stimuli,  which  is 
the  method  of  suggestion.  This  is  a  relatively  easy  form  of 
leadership  which  directs  behavior  along  comparatively  conven- 
tional paths.  Leadership  which  produces  more  marked  changes 
and  breaks  out  new  paths  of  policy  or  performance  makes  a 
larger  use  of  the  mechanism  of  imitation.  Hence,  it  manipu- 
lates stimuli  to  the  types  of  behavior  which  are  desired  in  the 
collective  responses  of  those  who  follow.    The  leader  in  a  com- 
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1  ..  ..^fl  nlKtractlv  orsanized  society  of  derivative  groups  in 
£ch  tt  n  *  -  respond  to  abstract  verbal  co,™,unicat,on 
vmbols  does  not  usually  present  the  behav.or  pattern  m  con- 
cr  r  orm,  such  as  in  gesture,  mimicry,  or  pantom.me.  He 
uses  instead  the  shorter  cut  method  of  verbal  symbols  or  de- 
scrip  ^c^s  to  which  the  followers  have  already  learned  to  con- 
dote  responses  desired  or  to  which  he  must  teach  them  to 
condition  their  responses.  This  is,  in  its  more  conscious  form, 
abstracUmitation;  in  its  less  conscious  and  unelaborated  forms, 
suggestion. 

MATERIALS  FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 
(See  end  of  Chapter  XXXIV) 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THE  QUALITIES   OF  LEADERS 

The  Social  Psychology  of  Leadership — The  chief  es- 
sential to  leadership  is  always  to  be  able  to  focus  the  attention 
of  a  group  of  people  upon  a  common  object  of  interest  to  them 
or  to  attach  their  interest,  by  a  process  of  conditioning,  to 
something  which  previously  did  not  appeal  to  them.  Some- 
times the  task  is  to  make  them  realize  or  believe  that  they  have 
this  interest  with  regard  to  some  form  of  behavior  or  object  of 
attention  and  at  other  times  it  is  the  problem  of  getting  them 
to  respond  effectively  to  that  interest  as  a  stimulus.  Or  it  may 
be  both.  This  focusing  of  the  attention  of  individuals  upon 
a  single  common  object  of  interest  may  thus  involve  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  group,  or  it  may  merely  call  for  the  concentration 
of  the  behavior  of  an  existing  group  upon  some  common  inter- 
est in  the  most  economical  manner  possible  to  produce  the  most 
favorable  results  in  the  light  of  the  end  set  up. 

Two  Methods  of  Appeal — In  performing  this  function 
the  leader  may  find  it  advantageous  either  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  the  group  upon  himself  and  his  behavior  or  upon 
some  behavior  objective  or  abstract  value  outside  of  himself. 
Which  plan  he  should  follow  will  depend  largely  upon  his  pur- 
pose or  aim  and  the  quality  of  his  followers.  If  personal  ad- 
vancement is  his  motive,  or  if  the  intellectual  quality  of  the 
members  of  the  group  averages  low,  or  if  the  results  sought 
can  best  be  attained  by  emotional  appeal  without  burdening 
the  followers  with  too  detailed  an  intellectual  analysis  of  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  the  movement,  it  is  usually  advisable  to 
appeal  to  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  group  in  the  prowess, 
power,  capacity,  or  good  intentions  of  the  leader  and  thus  se- 
cure the  support  and  personal  loyalty  of  his  followers  to  him- 
self. This  loyalty  and  support  he  can  usually  transfer  with 
little  difficulty  to  the  end  which  he  has  caused  to  be  associated 
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in  their  minds  with  his  own  personality.  But  the  higher  the 
intellectual  and  moral  grade  of  those  who  are  to  be  directed 
by  the  leader  and  the  less  he  aims  at  self -advancement  and  the 
more  he  seeks  the  promotion  of  some  important  cause  or  move- 
ment worthy  of  support  in  itself,  the  more  likely  the  leader  is 
to  make  himself  merely  tangential  to  the  cause  he  represents. 
He  will  keep  the  realization  of  the  objective  set  constantly  in 
their  view  by  all  the  devices  of  which  he  is  master,  bringing 
himself  into  the  situation  only  when  he  finds  that  some  dra- 
matic element  or  appeal  to  personal  loyalty  will  be  more  ef- 
fective for  the  time  being.  Between  these  two  extremes  of 
leadership  there  are  many  gradations,  and  it  is  in  the  inter- 
vening ground  that  most  leadership  practice  naturally  falls. 
But  leadership  of  crowds  and  direct  contact  groups  is  most 
likely  to  involve  the  former  methods,  while  leadership  of  pub- 
lics or  of  indirect  contact  groups  may  frequently  employ  the 
latter  procedures. 

The  Task  of  the  Leader  Is  Complex — In  exercising  the 
function  of  leadership  it  is  not  necessary  always  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  response  of  all  of  the  followers  to  the  same  stim- 
uli. It  is  not  even  necessary  that  all  should  respond  equally 
or  at  all  to  the  same  stimuli.  Only  in  the  simpler  tasks  of  col- 
lective behavior  and  achievement  is  the  situation  likely  to  have 
that  degree  of  unity  which  will  call  forth  the  same  type  of 
response  from  every  one  to  the  same  stimuli.  This  sort  of 
uniform  collective  response  might  possibly  occur  in  a  small 
band  hunting  under  a  leader  or  in  loading  a  heavy  piece  of  ma- 
chinery on  a  truck  or  in  defending  some  limited  position  against 
an  enemy  group.  But  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  even  in  such 
simple  instances  some  differentiation  of  effort  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  perform  the  collective  task  efficiently.  Even  in 
simple  cases  where  a  leader  seeks  to  get  a  group  to  vote  as  a 
unit  for  the  same  candidate,  which  is  essentially  a  uniform 
type  of  response,  stimuli  must  be  varied  in  order  to  reach  dif- 
ferent types  of  people  who  have  different  experiences  and  there- 
fore different  preconceptions  and  values. 

In  the  more  complex  tasks  and  in  the  larger  and  more  popu- 
lous groups,  especially  in  the  indirect  contact  groups  where 
there  is  a  maximum  of  opportunity  for  differences  of  experi- 
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ence  and  attitude  and  of  technique  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  group,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  leader  to  stimulate 
and  organize  very  different  behavior  reactions  with  regard  to 
both  the  same  sets  of  stimuli  and  to  different  sets.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  him  to  manipulate  a  variety  of  stimuli,  sometimes 
a  very  great  variety,  in  order  to  bring  about  the  proper  organi- 
zation of  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  group. 
The  more  complex  and  abstract  and  extensive  the  objective, 
ordinarily  the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  stimuli  presented, 
and  the  more  diverse  the  responses  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  organized  into  some  sort  of  unity. 

The  task  of  the  leader  of  complex  movements  in  indirect  con- 
tact groups  becomes  very  heavy  indeed.  Not  only  does  he  have 
the  problem  of  finding  the  right  stimuli  for  each  type  of  per- 
sons with  whom  he  deals  and  likewise  the  problem  of  organ- 
izing a  great  variety  of  behavior  responses  to  these  stimuli,  but 
he  must  also  secure  the  harmonious  and  cooperative  operation 
of  the  distance  contact  machinery  of  communication  which  is 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  Complex  leader- 
ship of  this  type  involves  the  most  consummate  generalship  and 
the  highest  type  of  intellect  and  statesmanship.  The  leader 
must  know  his  people  accurately,  and  this  is  not  always  an 
easy  task  in  indirect  contact  groups  covering  wide  areas.  He 
must  also  know  well  the  principles  of  social  organization  and 
how  the  operation  of  these  may  be  affected  by  human  nature 
and  various  environmental  circumstances.  In  addition,  he  must 
have  a  good  understanding  of  the  machinery  of  communica- 
tion and  of  its  hmitations  and  possibilities. 

The  Training  of  the  Leader — Leadership  of  such  ex- 
pertness  is  relatively  rare.  The  task  of  leadership  in  any  situa- 
tion will  of  course  vary  in  difficulty  according  to  the  means  of 
communication  and  stimulation  at  the  disposal  of  the  leader  on 
the  one  hand  and  of  the  degree  to  which  the  followers  feel  the 
need  for  leadership  and  are  prepared  to  understand  it  and  fol- 
low it  on  the  other  hand.  P.ut  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances the  difficulty  of  successful  leadership  in  complex 
situations  and  for  abstract  ends  is  very  great.  Such  leaders 
are  not  born,  as  some  poetic  tcmi)eraments  have  maintained. 
but  they  must  be  trained,  citlicr  formally  or  in  the  hard  school 
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of  experience.  However,  some  elements  of  inherited  equip- 
ment, as  will  appear  later  on,  may  be  of  great  value  as  a  general 
background  to  the  achievement  of  successful  leadership.  Lead- 
ers of  important  movements  must  be  trained,  and  this  training 
will  not  come  solely  from  the  reading  of  books  on  sociology 
and  psychology  or  from  classroom  lectures,  valuable  as  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  social  organization 
is  for  the  leader.  The  most  effective  training  for  leadership 
must  be  found  in  the  practice  of  leadership,  supported  by  natu- 
ral ability  and  theoretical  training.  And  the  practice  of  leader- 
ship itself  consists  not  alone  in  the  art  and  practice  of  making 
appeals  to  persons  directly  or  through  the  indirect  media  of 
communication,  but  it  is  also  to  be  had  largely  in  the  intelli- 
gent performance  of  a  variety  of  everyday  collective  functions 
which  bring  one  into  contact  with  his  fellows.  It  is  from 
these  contacts  that  the  observant  person  may  learn  how  people 
are  manipulated  by  stimuli,  and  thus  in  the  practice  of  leader- 
ship and  in  intelligent  following  he  may  gain  confidence  in  his 
own  technique  and  powers. 

Qualities  and  Equipment  of  the  Leader — In  Face- 
to-Face  Groups — Leaders  are  likely  to  be  found  in  all  groups, 
even  in  deliberative  assemblies,  but  the  leaders  in  groups  con- 
cerned primarily  with  intellectual  analysis  and  discussion  serve 
more  as  foci  of  attention  than  directors  of  thought.  In  classes 
and  audiences  the  leader  becomes  more  dominant  and  he  may 
even  by  the  use  of  well  directed  verbal  stimuli  dictate  the  col- 
lective behavior  which  obtains  in  the  group,  although  such  dic- 
tation is  not  essential  to  the  successful  functioning  of  the 
groups.  In  the  case  of  the  rally  or  demonstration,  however, 
the  leader  or  leaders  must  direct  the  collective  behavior  of  the 
group. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  item  of  equipment 
of  the  personal  leader  is  the  possession  of  a  striking  physical 
personality.  Size,  good  looks,  the  appearance  of  strength  of 
body  and  of  character  are  invaluable  assets  for  the  leader  who 
must  come  in  personal  contact  with  people  who  are  moved  more 
by  emotional  stimuli  to  the  senses  than  by  rational  considera- 
tions. But  even  among  people  of  intellectual  trends  the  strik- 
ing physical  personality  may  exert  a  powerful  influence.    From 
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childhood  one  is  conditioned  by  his  experiences  to  respect  size 
and  the  evidences  of  physical  prowess.  To  have  these  and 
other  advantageous  personal  qualities  gives  the  possessor  a  feel- 
ing of  self-confidence  which  is  of  great  value  in  personal  leader- 
ship in  crowds.  Add  to  these  physical  qualities  the  power  of 
ready  speech  and  the  oratorical  gift  of  emotional  appeal,  and  a 
certain  readiness  in  repartee  which  enables  the  leader  to  ex- 
tricate himself  from  otherwise  embarrassing  logical  situations, 
and  his  equipment  for  direct  contact  leadership  has  a  very 
powerful  foundation. 

In  Indirect  Contact  Groups — These  personal  qualities 
are  not  of  so  much  importance  for  leadership  in  indirect  contact 
groups.  Size,  good  looks,  the  self-confident  manner,  readiness 
of  speech  and  repartee,  the  poses  of  the  practiced  orator,  are 
not  so  easily  conveyed  to  the  members  of  the  public  who  dwell 
at  a  distance  from  the  speaker  or  writer.  Most  of  his  contacts 
will  be  made  through  written  language,  which  does  not  reveal 
the  concrete  personality  of  the  writer  directly  to  the  senses  of 
the  reader,  or  through  the  radio,  which  has  the  important  ad- 
vantage of  revealing  the  concrete  appeal  of  the  voice  in  what- 
ever degree  it  exists.  However,  the  voice  is  primarily  an  asset 
in  personal  appeal  in  the  degree  to  which  it  is  made  to  func- 
tion in  connection  with  appeals  to  the  visual  sense  and  to  the 
extent  the  responses  of  both  senses  can  be  integrated  in  a  uni- 
tary response.  Aside  from  the  vocal  content  of  the  stimuli  pre- 
sented by  the  leader,  the  appeal  which  he  makes  to  the  visual 
sense,  and  through  it  to  the  kinesthetic  senses,  is  more  impor- 
tant than  his  appeal  to  the  auditory  sense.  Something  of  the 
visual  appeal  can  be  accomplished  even  through  indirect  contact 
media  by  means  of  pictures.  Movies,  especially  news  reels, 
newspaper  illustrations  and  illustrated  supplements,  magazines, 
and  picture  posters  carry  pictorial  representations  of  impor- 
tance as  agents  of  concrete  sensory  appeal  at  a  distance.  These 
are  rendered  all  the  more  important  when  supplemented  and 
reenforced  by  anecdotes  and  descrii)tivc  material  in  print  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  concrete  personal  characteristics  of  the 
leader. 

The  Importance  oe  Sympathy  tn  Leaders — Another 
imjjortant,  perhaps  the  most  indisi)ensable,  quality  for  success 
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in  personal  leadership  is  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  the  leader.  This  is  important  also  in 
indirect  contact  leadership,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  make  it  mani- 
fest through  the  more  abstract  agencies  of  communication  as 
through  those  of  direct  contact.  However,  the  properly  worded 
printed  speech,  supplemented  by  anecdote  and  perhaps  life  his- 
tory, and  especially  the  more  direct  contact  of  the  radio,  or  pic- 
tures of  the  leader  in  sympathetic  and  friendly  poses,  are  valu- 
able means  of  making  people  understand  that  the  leader  pos- 
sesses this  quality  of  sympathy  and  good  fellowship.  Political 
leaders  especially  are  likely  to  be  extensive  "joiners,"  partly 
because  they  fear  to  deny  their  favors  to  solicitors  and  partly 
because  they  know  the  value  of  having  many  contacts  of  good 
fellowship.  In  the  more  personal  types  of  leadership  in  direct 
contact  groups  the  chief  cause  of  the  popularity  of  the  leader 
is  his  readiness  of  sympathetic  response  to  human  need  or  ap- 
peal. Some  of  the  most  corrupt  of  our  political  bosses  have 
had  very  strong  and  genuine  sympathies  and  were  so  kindly 
and  helpful  to  their  relatively  ignorant  constituents  that  they 
were  retained  in  office  in  spite  of  their  notorious  records  for 
public  incompetency  and  graft. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  asked  a  physician  in  a  certain 
district  in  Chicago  why  that  district  defended  a  certain  mal- 
odorous politician  after  his  crimes  against  the  public  had  been 
publicly  exposed  and  he  had  been  dismissed  from  office.     My 

companion  informed  me  that  it  was  because  Mr.  was 

always  ready  to  help  any  family  in  need,  to  pay  the  rent  over- 
due, to  bear  the  expense  of  a  funeral  for  the  poor,  to  send 
food  or  coal,  or  to  intercede  with  landlords,  policemen,  in- 
spectors and  judges.  His  constituents  understood  these  vir- 
tues or  primary  attitudes,  whereas  they  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American  political  institutions  in 
the  abstract,  that  is,  of  derivative  ideals.  Consequently  they 
dubbed  him  "The  Little  Father"  and  did  his  bidding  and  en- 
joyed his  bounty,  which  in  turn  he  took  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. The  cold  and  intellectual  personality  has  little  chance  of 
successful  leadership  unless  it  hides  behind  the  screen  of  in- 
direct communication  and  even  then  a  press  agent  is  needed  to 
give  the  proper  touches  of  ordinary  humanity  through  anec- 
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dotes  and  the  like.  Even  Napoleon  was  the  idol  of  his  army 
largely  because  of  his  impassioned  appeals  to  their  more  con- 
crete interests  and  desires,  and  because  merit  or  devotion  were 
always  likely  to  attract  his  attention  and  secure  a  reward. 

Justice  and  Humanitarianism  in  Leaders — A  strong 
sense  of  justice,  especially  if  seasoned  by  sympathy,  is  also  a 
strong  asset  in  successful  leadership.  The  more  personal  the 
practice  of  justice  is  the  greater  will  be  its  appeal.  Abstract 
justice  has  its  value,  even  before  the  scattered  public  which 
makes  its  contacts  indirectly,  but  most  people  like  the  justice 
of  their  leaders  to  be  warm  blooded,  and  by  no  means  wholly 
blind.  Closely  allied  to  the  sense  of  justice  in  the  leader  is 
the  humanitarian  attitude.  It  also  should  be  warm  and  direct. 
Abstract  benevolence  never  has  appealed  to  a  great  many  peo- 
ple. The  philanthropist  who  bestows  alms  is  much  more  ac- 
ceptable as  a  leader  than  the  philanthropist  and  reformer  who 
merely  establish  public  welfare  organizations,  organize  reform 
associations,  or  make  gifts  for  scientific  social  research.  But 
leaders  who  can  talk  affectingly  in  a  philanthropic  vein,  pro- 
vided they  identify  themselves  with  the  people  and  do  not 
behave  condescendingly,  may  often  secure  a  better  following 
than  those  who  actually  accomplish  great  transformations  in 
social  organization  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner.  The 
demagogue  who  preaches  equality,  fraternity,  and  liberty,  but 
never  gets  beyond  the  use  of  the  terms  as  shibboleths  with 
which  to  win  votes,  may,  unless  he  is  detected  in  his  hypocrisy, 
secure  a  better  following  than  the  statesman  who  says  little 
and  accomplishes  more  in  legislative  reform.  The  latter  type 
of  men  may  become  the  heroes  of  the  next  generation,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  lionized  in  their  own. 

Honesty  and  Good  Faith  in  Leaders — The  crowd  or  the 
public  nuist  also  believe  the  leader  to  be  honest  or  faithful  and 
devoted  to  their  cause  if  he  is  to  secure  their  support.  As  be- 
tween general  honesty  and  identification  with  their  cause  per- 
sonally, if  a  choice  must  be  made,  the  group  will  nearly  always 
choose  the  latter  attitude  in  a  leader.  Few  people  are  capable 
of  objectifying  their  judgments  to  the  degree  that  they  can 
prefer  a  good  f|uality  in  its  abstract  application  to  society  as  a 
whole  to  its  concrete  application  to  themselves  in  particular. 
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^Vhen  we  say  a  leader  must  be  honest  to  be  successful,  we  mean 
that  he  must  keep  faith  with  those  who  follow  him,  or  they 
will  repudiate  him.  He  must  not  even  acknowledge  a  higher 
good  or  an  allegiance  to  a  greater  cause  than  their  own.  Such 
"traitors"  have  been  persecuted  in  all  ages.  But  the  difficulty 
here  is  not  so  much  that  people  are  inherently  dishonest  or 
selfish,  but  that  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  truth  and  duty 
in  the  abstract  or  in  any  way  except  from  the  personal  view- 
point. The  leader  must  be  loyal  to  the  things  to  which  his 
group  is  loyal,  but  by  skillful  manipulation  he  may  be  able,  at 
least  in  some  degree,  to  change  their  loyalties. 

The  Leader  Must  Have  Insight — The  leader  must  know 
human  nature  in  general  and  he  must  know  his  people  in  par- 
ticular. The  naive  person  who  does  not  readily  sense  attitudes 
and  changes  of  emotion  in  his  crowd  or  public,  or  w'ho  has  an 
absolutistic  faith  in  human  nature  which  renders  him  imper- 
vious to  the  worst  of  which  people  are  capable  collectively  and 
individually  and  which  makes  him  a  simpering  sentimental 
optimist  about  human  beings  and  human  institutions,  cannot 
achieve  and  maintain  successful  leadership  under  complex  and 
changing  conditions.  Yet  neither  can  the  chronic  pessimist 
or  the  cynic  be  successful  as  a  leader.  The  leader  must  know 
that  anything  can  happen,  no  matter  how  bad  or  how  good, 
when  collective  conditions  are  ripe  for  it.  It  is  his  business 
to  understand  conditions  of  all  sorts,  to  detect  them  and  im- 
pending changes  before  others  are  aware  of  them,  and  to  esti- 
mate the  ways  in  which  the  people  he  leads  will  probably  re- 
spond to  these  conditions.  The  leader,  if  he  is  to  secure  the 
best  results,  therefore,  must  be  a  good  judge  of  character,  be 
without  prejudices  regarding  the  limits  or  forms  of  collective 
and  individual  behavior  in  crucial  situations,  be  an  intelligent 
student  of  social  organization  and  tendencies,  and  be  possessed 
of  astuteness,  resourcefulness,  and  patience  in  dealing  with 
people  and  situations.  Some  of  these  ([ualitics  are  perhaps 
more  difficult  to  exercise  successfully  amid  the  rapid  changes 
of  attitude  of  direct  contact  groups  than  in  the  more  leisurely 
movements  of  distributed  public  opinion.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  usually  requires  more  astuteness  of  judgment  to  esti- 
mate character,  tendencies,  and  possible  reactions  in  indirect 
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contact  groups  than  in  those  of  the  face-to- face  type.  In  the 
one  case  courage  and  persistence,  and  in  the  other  clarity  of 
judgment  and  capacity  to  take  risks,  are  necessary  to  avoid  mis- 
takes and  failures  in  leadership. 

Courage  and  Persistence  in  Leaders — Thus  courage  and 
persistence  are  always  essential  to  successful  leadership.  Op- 
position will  at  times  become  very  strenuous  and  upon  occasion 
even  violent.  Under  such  circumstances  the  man  who  lacks 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  has  no  business  in  the  role  of 
leadership.  Failure  under  such  circumstances  is  the  most  ir- 
retrievable type  of  failure.  Here  also  independence  of  judg- 
ment is  necessary.  A  weak  personality  will  become  convinced 
that  he  is  wrong  or  that  his  cause  is  unworthy  or  that  his 
chances  of  success  are  poor,  in  the  face  of  opposition.  In 
most  men  such  intellectual  and  emotional  responses  are  condi- 
tioned to  strenuous  opposition.  The  leader  of  independent 
judgment  will  make  up  his  mind  for  himself  and  will  discount 
all  suggestions  to  the  contrary.  The  able  leader  will  hold  on  as 
long  as  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  success  and  thus  pilot  his 
cause  through  many  a  storm  which  would  have  shipwrecked  the 
plans  of  a  less  resolute  leader.  The  value  of  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose or  persistence  therefore  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leader  must  not  be  so  dogged  and 
uncompromising  that  he  is  unable  to  perceive  when  a  cause  is 
defunct.  To  be  the  leader  of  a  lost  cause  may  be  romantic, 
but  it  does  not  spell  success. 

Good  natural  ability,  originality,  initiative,  good  intellectual 
training,  soundness  of  judgment,  mental  flexibility,  fore- 
thought, etc.,  are  assocated  qualities,  all  of  which  are  essential 
to  the  highest  form  of  leadership.  They  perhaps  count  for 
most  in  leadership  in  indirect  contact  groups,  where  the  prob- 
lem of  successfully  initiating  and  guiding  collective  behavior  is 
usually  greatest.  Often  leaders,  who  themselves  lack  either  the 
natural  ability  or  the  training  to  initiate  successful  programs, 
do  very  well  in  subordinate  positions.  Originality  in  leader- 
ship is  the  (juality  of  uni([ueness  of  character  and  thought 
which  enables  one  to  plan  something  which  appeals  to  others 
or  to  use  methods  of  execution  which  will  attract  attention. 
lUit  originality  may  be  a  detriment  instead  of  an  asset  unless 
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one  is  able  to  temper  it  with  good  judgment  and  inspirit  it 
with  initiative.  The  original  person  without  initiative  is  only 
a  dreamer,  and  the  dreamer  may  have  admirers  but  few  fol- 
lowers. To  be  original  without  sound  judgment  is  to  be  a 
freak  or  a  crank.  Self-confidence  should  also  be  coupled  wdth 
originality  and  initiative  to  enable  the  independent  leader  to 
take  the  full  measure  of  responsibility  for  his  ideas  or  pro- 
gram. 

Mental  flexibility  is  another  trait  which  is  very  important 
for  the  leader  in  a  dominant  position.  He  needs  to  be  able  to 
change  his  plans  or  tactics  without  hesitation  the  moment  that 
he  sees  the  old  methods  are  not  working  well.  To  hesitate,  to 
fumble,  to  be  doubtful,  may  easily  be  fatal  in  critical  situa- 
tions. The  effective  leader  should  be  clear-headed  and  self-con- 
fident, sure  of  himself  but  always  ready  to  learn  and  sensitive 
to  the  least  need  of  change  and  on  the  lookout  for  the  best  new 
methods.  Yet  he  should  seek  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  an  un- 
due amount  of  change  by  painstaking  forethought  which  will 
enable  him  to  plan  far  ahead  into  the  future.  When  once  his 
plan  is  decided  upon  he  should  administer  it  with  concentrated 
effort  and  energy.  Great  energy  of  body  and  of  mind  and 
high  power  of  concentration  are  requisite  to  leadership  of  the 
very  highest  class. 

Other  Moral  Qualities  of  Leaders — Certain  moral  or 
moral-social  and  moral-psychic  qualities  are  also  essential  to 
successful  leadership.  The  best  type  of  leader  should  have 
both  intellectual  and  moral  vision.  He  should  know  society 
and  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  programs  for  its  better- 
ment. He  should  be  able  to  foresee  opportunities  for  progress 
before  they  are  generally  apparent.  He  should  also  have  posi- 
tive idealism.  The  purely  selfish,  scheming  sort  of  personality 
who  seeks  always  to  better  his  own  condition  at  the  expense  of 
others,  instead  of  along  with  the  improvement  of  others,  is 
likely  sooner  or  later  to  fail.  Some  men  do  succeed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  almost  everybody  else,  but  such  men  occupy  more 
nearly  the  role  of  social  buccaneers  than  that  of  leaders.  They 
and  a  chosen  crew  take  advantage  of  a  disorganized  or  of  an 
as  yet  incompletely  organized  condition  of  society  to  carry  out 
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their  schemes  regardless  of  either  the  wishes  or  the  interests 
of  others. 

The  highest  type  of  moral  leadership  is  of  course  that  in 
which  the  leader  is  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  success 
of  a  principle  or  a  cause,  and  to  find  his  own  greater  self- 
realization  in  the  triumph  of  the  cause  with  which  he  has  identi- 
fied himself,  or  to  go  down  with  it  in  defeat.  There  have  not 
been  a  great  many  truly  great  leaders  of  this  type  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  but  mankind  is  not  likely  to  forget  those  it 
has  once  recognized  and  understood.  The  next  highest  type 
of  leader  is  the  one  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  self  and  others 
for  a  great  and  worthy  cause.  Other  moral  qualities  essential 
to  a  high  degree  of  success  in  leadership  are  power  of  inhibi- 
tion and  of  self -discipline.  Headstrongness  and  strong  convic- 
tions are  often  necessary  to  success  in  leadership,  but  these 
qualities  must  not  be  unrestrained.  Unchecked  they  produce  in 
the  end  bigots  and  social  wreckers  rather  than  effective  leaders. 
Even  the  leader,  perhaps  the  leader  more  than  most  men,  should 
develop  a  power  of  sane  and  just  self-examination  and  should 
be  able  to  say  to  his  impulses  and  enthusiasms,  however  strong, 
"no,"  or,  "with  moderation," 

Other  Qualities  of  Leaders — If  the  leader  possesses  all 
of  the  qualities  here  claimed  for  him  he  should  yet  display  a 
cheerful  and  even  temper  and  be  able  to  take  success  and  tem- 
porary setbacks,  or  even  failure,  with  poise  and  to  renew  his 
attack  undaunted.  The  leader  who  becomes  irritable  or  sour 
or  loses  his  nerve  has  already  lost  much,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
battle.  He  should  also  have  had  experience  which  gives  a  sure- 
ness  of  touch  and  fineness  of  technique  which  are  indispensable 
in  delicate  causes.  These,  together  with  self-confidence,  in- 
s[)ire  the  confidence  of  others  and  bring  to  him  a  reputation 
for  achieving  success.  If  in  addition  to  these  qualities  he  also 
possesses  organizing  and  executive  ability  and  a  knowledge  of 
liuman  nature  and  of  society,  and  is  free  from  unreasonable 
restraints  imposed  by  custom  or  prejudice  or  superstition  or 
an  arbitrary  power,  and  if  his  project  is  one  which  in  its  nature 
is  callable  of  success,  the  way  should  1)e  open  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  ends.  Of  course  but  few  leaders  ever  possess 
all   of  the   psychic  and   i)S)-ch()-s()cial  (|nalifications  and  condi- 
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tions  here  outlined.     But  there  are  also  but  few  truly  great 
leaders. 

The  art  of  being  led  is  a  factor  among  the  conditions  of 
success  in  leadership  which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  Yet  it 
is  scarcely  second  in  importance  to  the  qualities  themselves 
which  are  necessary  to  successful  leadership.  Every  sincere 
and  idealistic  leader  has  sooner  or  later  reached  the  limits  to 
which  he  could  carry  his  scheme,  not  alone  because  his  own 
powers  failed,  but  because  he  could  no  longer  count  on  the 
knowledge,  idealism,  courage,  concentration,  and  singleness  of 
purpose  of  a  sufficient  number  of  his  followers  to  make  further 
advance  possible.  Some  leaders  have  taken  these  limitations 
as  a  matter  of  course,  while  others  have  encountered  them  with 
surprise  and  grief  and  cynicism.  This  has  been  particularly 
the  case  in  our  country  with  those  who  have  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  true  democracy  of  the  people.  There  are  few  who  are 
now  as  sanguine  regarding  possibilities  in  this  connection  as 
were  some  of  our  idealistic  forefathers.  Likewise  the  indefi- 
nite perfectibility  of  mankind  which  appeared  so  self-evident  in 
theory  and  so  certain  of  achievement  in  practice  to  the  intel- 
lectual leaders  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  is  now  known  to 
be  a  myth.  But  much  more  can  be  accomplished  in  preparing 
the  masses  to  be  led  effectively  for  the  establishment  of  a  bet- 
ter social  order  than  has  yet  been  done.  A  more  nearly  uni- 
versal education  in  the  principles  and  data  of  science,  especially 
of  the  social  sciences,  training  in  respect  for  proved  facts  and 
in  the  factual  discrediting  of  superstition,  magic,  and  merely 
mystical  daydreaming  and  escape-from-reality  philosophies, 
and  finally  training  in  loyalty  to  the  best  social  order  and  types 
of  personality  which  scientific  method  can  project,  will  set  free 
a  vast  volume  of  the  energies  of  men  now  unused  or  inhibited, 
to  be  applied  to  constructive  purposes  through  intelligent  social 
and  personal  leadership. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

NON-INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROLS 

The  Nature  and  Kinds  of  Controls — A  control  is  any 
stimulus  or  complex  of  stimuli  which  calls  forth  a  response. 
Thus  all  stimuli  are  controls.  Controls  may  be  of  many  dif- 
ferent categories,  such  as  physical,  including  geographical,  cli- 
matic, temperature,  humidity,  etc. ;  biological,  including  plant 
and  animal  life  of  various  forms  and  in  various  combinations; 
and  social  controls,  including  those  of  physico-social,  bio-social, 
and  psycho-social  environments  in  their  manifold  forms. 
These  classes  of  controls  are  all  of  the  objective  or  environ- 
mental kind,  and  all  controls  exist  fundamentally  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  environment.  There  are  also  individual  and  per- 
sonal controls,  as  distinguished  from  social  controls.  But 
these  have  been  fixed  in  the  individual  personality  either 
through  the  ontogenetic  influence  of  environmental  pressures 
or  through  the  phylogenetic  influence  of  environment  in  select- 
ing the  forms  of  inheritance.  There  can  be  no  subjective  con- 
trols which  have  not  been  derived  at  some  time,  in  the  individ- 
ual or  in  the  race,  from  the  environmental  pressures. 

In  this  book  we  are  not  particularly  concerned  with  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  and  the  physico-social  and  lower  bio-social 
environmental  controls  as  they  operate  in  the  organization  of 
collective  responses.  They  are  of  importance  primarily  to  the 
sociologists  and  other  social  scientists  rather  than  to  the  social 
psychologists.  Our  concern  in  this  and  the  following  chapter 
is  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  with  those  controls  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  psycho-social  and  human  bio-social  environ- 
ments. They  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  in  modern  life  and 
they  dominate  our  responses  much  more  directly  and  intimately, 
and  for  the  most  part,  in  much  greater  detail,  than  do  the  con- 
trols of  the  natural  and  the  lower  social  environments. 
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The  Types  of  Psycho-social  Controls — In  general  we 
may  distinguish  two  types  of  psycho-social  controls,  the  non- 
institutional  and  the  institutional.  The  non-institutional 
psycho-social  controls  are  those  which  are  relatively  ephemeral 
in  form,  unstandardized,  and  changing  readily  and  rapidly,  as 
compared  with  the  institutional  controls.  These  non-institu- 
tional controls  are  constituted  of  behavior  patterns  which  are 
relatively  loosely  organized  collectively.  They  are  typified  par- 
ticularly by  fads,  fashions,  crazes,  and  transient  conventional 
beliefs  and  attitudes  of  all  kinds.  The  institutional  controls 
are  those  types  of  behavior  organization  which  are  relatively 
permanent.  Although  they  change,  they  do  so  more  slowly  and 
thus  retain  their  organization  although  their  content  may  be 
gradually  transformed.  The  forms  of  psycho-social  behavior 
which  are  included  under  the  institutional  controls  are  of  two 
general  types,  the  subjective  or  relatively  immaterial  and  in- 
tangible, which  are  carried  only  in  the  individual  behavior,  and 
the  objective  or  material  and  tangible,  which  have  externalized 
existence.  Under  the  subjective  aspects  may  be  included  con- 
ventions, traditions,  and  customs,  which  tend  to  become  inte- 
grated symbolically  in  ritual.  The  objective  institutional  so- 
cial controls  are  codes,  administrative  organizations,  and  phys- 
ical extensions.  In  the  objective  social  controls  the  bio-social 
and  the  physico-social  elements  often  outweigh  the  psycho-so- 
cial, especially  in  the  administrative  organization  and  physical 
extensions.  In  the  codes,  however,  the  written  symbolical  or 
externalized  neuro-psychic  content  of  the  psycho-social  en- 
vironmental controls  predominates.  Beliefs,  mores,  folkways, 
etc.,  are  other  terms  which  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  applied  to  the  less  objective  aspects  of  institutions. 

The  Psyciio-soclxl  Controls  Are  Dominant — Of 
course,  as  was  intimated  above,  the  institutional  controls  are 
not  exclusively  psycho-social.  They  make  use  of  bio-social, 
])hysico-social,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  natural  environmen- 
tal factors  in  the  integration  of  their  relatively  stahk'  and  con- 
tinuous organizations  and  structures.  But,  like  the  non-insti- 
tutional social  c(jntr()ls,  they  are  primarily  psycho-social.  It  is 
the  psycho-social  ck-inents  in  both  the  institutional  and  the  non- 
institutional  social  controls  which  dominate  their  organization 
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and  give  direction  and  effectiveness  to  their  functions  as  con- 
trols. There  are,  of  course,  non-institutional  controls  which 
are  also  non-social.  This  is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the 
physico-geographic,  climatic,  natural  resources,  and  altitude 
controls.  They  produce  effects  transitory  as  well  as  permanent 
upon  social  organization,  mainly  indirectly,  by  means  of  condi- 
tioning the  collective  living  processes,  but  they  are  not  them- 
selves social.  It  is  the  physical  and  social  inventions  and  the 
method  or  scientific  inventions  which  man  produces  to  help  him 
in  his  collective  adjustments  to  these  non-social  controls  which 
become  his  social  controls  and  dominate  most  intimately  and 
directly  his  collective  life  processes.  Most  natural  environmen- 
tal controls  become  institutionalized,  that  is,  produce  relatively 
permanent  or  institutionalized  responses  instead  of  ephemeral 
and  non-institutional  responses. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  consider  the  leading  non-institu- 
tional controls,  giving  particular  attention  to  the  psycho-social 
phenomena  of  fads,  fashions,  and  crazes.  But  we  shall  also 
include  in  our  discussion  some  account  of  rumor,  and  the  more 
ephemeral  aspects  of  conventions,  beliefs,  public  opinion,  and 
even  of  science.  These  latter  psycho-social  processes  in  their 
more  permanent  forms  overlap  with,  or  are  also  included  in, 
the  institutional  controls. 

Fads  :  Their  Nature  and  Function — Fads,  like  all  other 
non-institutional  or  unstable  social  controls,  may  consist  of 
either  overt  or  inner  behavior.  They  may  be  habits  of  action 
or  of  thought.  A  fad  is  some  form  of  behavior  which  does 
not  secure  universal  or  continuous  acceptance  by  the  group, 
but  is  taken  up  by  only  a  portion  of  the  group  and  dies  out  in 
the  course  of  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  because  of  lack 
of  support.  A  fad  usually  lasts  for  only  a  season  or  a  portion 
of  a  season.  Its  chief  appeal  is  in  its  novelty  and  its  function 
seems  to  be  that  of  calling  attention  to  the  one  who  adopts  it. 
Thus,  it  is  a  sort  of  consciously  or  unconsciously  used  adver- 
tising device.  Some  people  adopt  fads  quite  consciously  for 
the  sake  of  the  temporary  prestige  which  they  will  gain  thereby 
or  for  the  sake  of  being  in  the  limelight,  or  in  some  other  light 
brighter  than  that  at  the  periphery  of  the  group's  attention. 
Others  adopt  fads  more  or  less  unconsciously.     They  have  no 
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adequate  realization  of  their  significance  for  themselves  as 
means  of  advertising,  but  they  experience  a  heightened  emo- 
tional sense  of  well-being  when  they  are  following  the  lead  of 
those  who  have  obtained  attention  by  espousing  the  fad.  Their 
choices  are  made  largely  in  the  realm  of  the  emotional  con- 
sciousness and  subconsciousness  rather  than  intellectually. 

Still  others  invent  the  fads,  accidentally  or  purposively.  Fre- 
quently comes  the  news  from  Atlantic  City  or  Palm  Beach  that 
some  one  has  designed  and  wears  a  striking  bathing  suit,  or 
that  some  one  at  Newport  has  a  new  doll,  or  that  another  per- 
son, who  cannot  achieve  distinction  for  the  profundity  of  his 
thought,  maintains  a  reputation  for  eccentricity  by  frequently 
enunciating  some  new  or  fantastic  theory  about  almost  any- 
thing of  which  he  has  some  glimmering  of  knowledge.  There 
are  people  who  thus  make  a  business  of  the  art  of  securing 
the  attention  of  their  companions  or  contemporaries  and  enjoy 
immensely  being  for  the  time  the  center  of  interest,  however 
trivial  the  interest  manifested  in  them  or  their  behavior  may  be. 

In  contrast  with  such  people — the  faddists — are  those  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  true  achievement  of  a  fundamental 
character.  Their  interest  is  so  strongly  centered  in  their  work 
or  the  objects  or  ideas  they  have  created  that  they  are  very  lit- 
tle conscious  of  themselves  as  creators.  Instead  of  seeking  to 
be  the  center  of  attention  they  are  frequently  shy  and  embar- 
rassed when  attention  is  drawn  to  them  by  their  behavior  or 
ideas.  They,  rather  than  the  faddists,  are  the  more  likely  to 
produce  behavior  or  objects  worthy  of  survival. 

Fa^s  Are  Everywhere — Fads  are  to  be  found  in  practi- 
cally every  phase  of  behavior.  They  occur  most  frequently, 
perhaps,  in  the  realms  of  clothing,  recreation,  and  in  the  inter- 
course of  leisured  groups.  These  fields  of  behavior  are  still 
most  experimental  and  no  adequately  standardized  tests  have 
been  worked  out  for  their  control.  In  the  matter  of  clothing 
the  fad  is  usually  in  the  nature  of  an  unusually  extreme  in- 
terpretation or  variation  of  the  prevailing  fashions.  Thus  the 
hat  may  be  exceptionally  large  or  small,  or  high  or  low,  or  the 
ornamentation  may  be  esi)ecially  striking  or  it  may  be  particu- 
larly i)lain.  The  faddish  skirt  may  be  especially  full  or  tight, 
or  slit  unusually  high,  or  the  wrap  dress  may  be  worn  without 
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sufficient  underclothing,  so  as  to  reveal  more  or  less  of  the 
body.  The  handkerchief  may  be  noticeably  plain  or  colored, 
the  stockings  may  run  to  excessive  shades  or  designs,  the  cut 
of  the  neck  may  be  especially  low,  or  the  heels  may  be  very 
high  or  very  low.  In  the  matter  of  recreation  a  group  may 
take  up  a  game  not  hitherto  very  popular  and  concentrate  on 
that.  Or  they  may  turn  to  walking  with  a  vengeance,  or  to 
dry  bathing,  skiing,  fancy  dancing,  ukulele  playing,  petting^ 
etc.  Many  varieties  of  handshakes,  lifting  of  the  hat,  bowing, 
verbal  greetings,  and  leave  takings  become  the  fads  of  the  day 
in  the  polite  intercourse  of  a  single  generation.  One  form  suc- 
ceeds another  quite  rapidly  among  those  who  endeavor  to  keep 
up  to  date  or  lead  in  the  trivial.  It  is  their  main  source  of 
excitement  and  means  of  distinction. 

Fads  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  more  serious  aspects  of 
life.  Diet,  which  should  normally  be  a  matter  of  some  fore- 
thought, is  often  made  the  vehicle  of  faddism.  Our  beliefs 
about  art,  literature,  morals,  and  social  questions  are  also  sub- 
ject to  waves  of  faddism.  Bizarre  or  eccentric  views  on  ques- 
tions of  religion,  politics,  or  economic  and  social  welfare  may 
pass  current  in  certain  circles  for  a  time  and  then  give  way 
to  others,  perhaps  equally  unwarranted  or  unusual.  Even  the 
field  of  science  is  not  free  from  faddist  notions.  A  new 
method  of  brushing  the  teeth,  a  much  recommended  "psychic" 
or  "hygienic"  treatment  for  indigestion  or  colds  or  various 
other  ills,  may  gain  a  good  deal  of  currency  before  its  useless- 
ness  is  discovered.  Certain  authors  and  forms  of  art  become 
"the  rage."  Some  years  ago  every  one  was  reading  historical 
romances.  Later  it  was  the  "problem"  novel.  Recently  the 
small  town  novel  held  sway.  Cubism  had  its  day;  also  free 
verse.  Formerly  dentists  did  much  more  indiscriminate  tooth- 
drawing  than  is  at  present  the  case.  There  is  almost  an  estab- 
lished rhythm  of  advice  which  emphasizes  alternately  the  use 
of  a  tooth  powder  and  of  a  tooth  paste.  At  one  time  we  are 
told  not  to  drink  water  with  our  meals  and  at  another  we  are 
told  to  do  so.  During  the  late  war  it  became  quite  common 
for  people  to  believe  in  spirit  communications.  The  various 
types  of  breakfast  foods  have  all  had  their  morning.  The  raw- 
food  eaters  succeeded  the  vegetarians.     Now  come  the  vitamin- 
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ists,  often  finding  vitamins  everywhere  except  where  they  ex- 
ist.    Some  fads  have  a  substratum  of  scientific  fact,  but  it  is       , 
the  nature  of  the  fad  to  exaggerate  practice  based  on  this  ele-       I 
ment  of  fact  and  thus,  through  pushing  it  to  extremes,  to  dis- 
credit it  with  thinking  people. 

How  Fads  May  Grow  into  Fashions  or  Conventional 
Practices — While  fads  are  usually  merely  extreme  interpre- 
tations of  practices  of  existing  fashions  or  other  more  institu- 
tionalized behavior,  and  as  a  consequence  disappear  after  they 
have  served  their  function  of  advertising  their  followers,  they 
may  however  be  endowed  with  a  longer  life  or  receive  more 
general  acceptance.  Thus  the  fad  may  become  a  fashion  by 
appealing  to  such  large  numbers  as  to  become  the  general  rather 
than  the  exceptional  practice  or  trend  of  thinking.  The  slit 
skirt  which  is  extreme  one  season  may  become  the  fashionable 
or  average  standard  of  the  next.  The  dress  that  comes  to  the 
knees  is  a  fad  at  one  time,  but  it  may  be  a  fashion  at  another. 
Carrying  lizards  or  other  animals  chained  to  the  neck  or  collar 
may  or  may  not  go  beyond  the  stage  of  faddism.  Likewise,  I 
an  extreme  interpretation  in  medicine  or  ethics,  or  social  work, 
or  even  in  history,  may  at  one  period  be  accounted  only  a  fad, 
w^hile  further  research  or  practice  may  confirm  it  and  raise  it 
to  the  dignity  of  permanent  fact  and  procedure.  Thus,  at  one 
time  mental  healing  and  osteopathy  were  regarded  by  the  con- 
servative medical  profession  as  wholly  faddistic.  Now,  some 
of  these  practices  have  been  adopted  by  the  medical  practition- 
ers as  sound  in  certain  types  of  cases. 

Fads  and  Fashions  Compared — Fashions  belong  to  the 
same  order  of  instability  and  irrationality  as  fads,  but  their  in- 
stability and  ephemerality  are  not  so  marked.  Ordinarily  they 
persist  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  ap])eal  to  larger  num- 
bers of  people.  I'^ads  and  fashions  are  to  be  distinguished  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  difi'crences  in  the  degree  of  their  univer- 
sality, intensity,  and  duration  which  exist  between  these  two 
categories  of  behavior.  Fashions  ordinarily  persist  for  a 
longer  period,  because  their  irrationality  is  either  not  so  great 
or  not  so  ai)parcnt  as  that  of  fads.  Yet  a  fashion  does  not 
])ersist,  without  serious  modification,  beyond  what  may  be 
termed  its  conventional  season.     Changes  in  the   fashions  of 
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clothes  occur  usually  each  cHmatic  season,  or  rather  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  the  seasons.  Changes  in  the  fashions  of 
social  intercourse  may  persist  for  a  longer  period,  or  until  the 
followers  catch  up  with  the  initiators  in  the  race  for  distinc- 
tion or  attention.  Fashions  in  sports  also  change  with  the 
climatic  seasons,  although  they  may  recur  the  corresponding 
season  of  the  year  following.  Fashions  in  clothing  do  not 
recur  in  following  seasons,  because  such  recurrence  would  cut 
down  the  profits  of  the  fashion  makers  and  would  rob  the 
devotees  of  fashion  of  much  of  their  chance  for  distinction. 
The  extent  of  the  fashion  is  usually  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  fad.  Only  the  more  daring,  or  reckless,  or  thoughtless 
follow  the  fad.  The  more  conservative  middle-grounders 
make  the  fashion  practically  universal  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  greater  degree  of  universality  of  the  fashion  may  be  mani- 
fest in  either  of  two  ways.  The  fashion  may  cover  a  larger 
territory  or  it  may  appeal  to  more  people  in  the  same  territory. 
Where  a  fad  becomes  practically  universal  within  a  limited  ter- 
ritory it  remains  a  fad  rather  than  a  fashion,  because  on  the 
basis  of  a  wider  comparison  it  lacks  universality.  The  fact 
that  the  fad  is  usually  an  extreme  form  of  the  fashion  has 
already  been  illustrated. 

Clothing  the  Chief  Basis  of  Fashion — Fashions,  like 
fads,  are  most  common  in  the  matter  of  clothing,  amusement 
and  recreation,  and  polite  intercourse,  but  are  to  be  found 
everywhere.  Both  fads  and  fashions  are  means  of  advertis- 
ing the  personality  of  the  person  who  adopts  them.  Quite 
frequently  they  constitute  in  large  measure  the  content  of  the 
personality.  The  people  who  follow  fads  and  fashions  are  or- 
dinarily not  those  who  possess  the  most  profound  types  or 
richest  content  of  personality.  Their  personalities,  like  the 
fashions  and  fads  they  adopt,  are  superficial,  transitory,  and 
often  of  unsound  mental,  moral,  and  social  value.  They  build 
up  their  personalities  in  large  measure  out  of  the  shifting  con- 
tent of  this  fashionable  and  faddist  behavior  and  consequently 
do  not  anchor  themselves  morally  anywhere  in  particular. 
Fashions  and  fads  are  means  of  competition.  Their  follow- 
ers, not  having  founded  their  characters  on  the  firmer  founda- 
tions of  devotion  to  a  program  of  tested  achievement  values, 
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constantly  and  restlessly  flounder  around  in  the  sea  of  unset- 
tled emotions  and  experiences  catching  at  every  floating  prac- 
tice or  belief  which  offers  any  support  to  their  disintegrating 
and  evaporating  personalities. 

Fashion  Leaders  and  Prestige — The  leaders  of  fashions 
are  those  who  invent  or  first  adopt  new  behavior  patterns  and 
exploit  these  as  long  as  they  give  them  distinction  from  the 
common  herd.  But  as  the  multitudes  begin  to  adopt  the  same 
practices  and  threaten  them  with  the  oblivion  of  anonymity  be- 
cause of  the  increasing- numbers  of  devotees,  the  leaders  aban- 
don the  old  fashions  and  adopt  new  ones,  thus  seeking  to  per- 
petuate their  distinction  and  leadership  of  attention. 

The  method  by  which  the  leaders  secure  a  supply  of  new 
fashions  is  an  interesting  and  instructive  lesson  in  social  psy- 
chology. They  may  accomplish  this  end  by  individual  inven- 
tion. That  is,  some  leader,  perceiving  her  prestige  to  be  in 
danger  of  submergence  by  the  rising  tide  of  the  mass  of  imita- 
tors, may  launch  out  upon  a  search  for  variations.  Thus  she 
may  create  fads  and  these  fads  may  become  new  fashions. 
Every  leader  in  fashions  needs  followers,  for  without  followers 
there  can  be  no  fashions,  although  there  may  be  fads.  A  fad 
may  occasionally  remain  individual  behavior,  but  a  fashion  is 
always  collective  behavior  on  a  considerable,  almost  a  universal, 
scale.  So  long  as  those  who  adopt  the  new  fashion  are  fol- 
lowing the  leader  her  prestige  is  secure,  but  when  they  begin 
merely  to  imitate  the  fashion  regardless  of  the  leader  it  is  time 
for  her  to  seek  to  initiate  a  new  fashion,  for  the  old  fashion 
has  become  a  folkway  rather  than  a  matter  of  consciously  "fol- 
low the  leader." 

The  Professional  Fashion  Expert — Most  fashions  are 
no  longer  invented  by  the  one  who  introduces  them.  Modern 
professional  leaders  of  fashion — if  the  term  professional  may 
be  properly  applied  to  those  who  make  it  the  main  concern  of 
their  lives  to  lead  in  the  fashions — are  little  more  than  pro- 
moters, sometimes  movie  actresses  or  only  manikins.  The  rate 
of  change  in  fashions  is  too  great  for  the  leaders  to  invent  a 
considerable  number  of  the  fashions  which  they  introduce. 
Consequently  the  competition  between  leaders  of  fashion  is 
not  so  much  to  invent  as  to  introduce  new  fashions,  although 
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there  may  be  competition  in  the  former  matter  also.  Competi- 
tion in  fashion  is  keenest  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  This  is 
because  clothing  is  the  most  external  of  all  the  forms  of  bor- 
rowed behavior,  while  sports  and  forms  of  social  intercourse 
follow  closely  after.  All  of  this  illustrates  the  principle  that 
we  perceive  and  imitate  most  easily  visible  forms  of  behavior. 
It  is  in  this  field  of  the  visible  and  overt  behavior  fashions,  espe- 
cially that  of  clothing,  that  the  expert  or  specialist  inventor 
and  purveyor  have  been  most  developed  in  the  service  of  fash- 
ion. We  have  here  the  expert  designer  who  produces  new 
"creations"  which  the  promoters  of  fashion  purchase  at  prices 
which  pay  the  designers  handsome  commissions  for  their  risk 
and  ingenuity.  Likewise,  the  expert  caterer,  decorator,  amuse- 
ment providers,  and  a  host  of  other  aids  to  the  leisured,  are 
constantly  inventing  new  methods  of  appealing  to  their  clients 
and  patrons,  who  are  seeking  to  maintain  or  increase  their 
prestige  by  presenting  themselves  before  the  public  in  some- 
thing new.  The  desire  to  lead  in  the  fashions  is  very  similar 
to  the  almost  universal  desire  of  amateurs,  and  of  profession- 
als, to  star,  or  at  least  to  participate,  in  a  play  or  a  pageant  or 
a  folk  dance.  The  chances  for  self-advertisement  are  excel- 
lent. 

Leading  in  fashions  may  have  little  intellectual  responsibility 
attached  to  it.  If  one  possesses  sufficient  wealth  he  can  hire 
or  purchase  the  plans  for  the  competitive  display  as  well  as  the 
objects  of  display  themselves.  Wealth  is  the  primary  neces- 
sity to  modern  leadership  in  fashion.  There  are  no  longer 
many  bargains  in  self-display. 

Fashion  Competition  and  Wealth — The  very  success 
with  which  the  fashion  promoters  secure  a  following  makes  it 
inevitable  that  the  more  highly  competitive  fashions,  especially 
those  in  clothes,  should  have  short  lives.  The  ease  with  which 
fashion  news  circulates  and  designs  can  be  copied,  the  machine 
processes  by  which  styles  in  clothing  and  weaves  in  fabrics, 
ideas,  materials,  procedure  of  all  kinds,  can  be  dui)licated  al- 
most everywhere  makes  it  certain  that  very  soon  all  of  those 
who  measure  success  in  life  by  the  degree  to  which  they  ap- 
proach their  leaders  in  dress,  manners,  standards  of  living,  in 
conduct,  and  in  their  ideas  will  soon  have  produced  pretty  good 
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imitations.  Thus  they  make  themselves  Hke  the  personahties 
of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  however  superficial  the  content  of 
these  personalities  may  be.  This  wholesale  copying  brings 
about  a  tremendous  uniformity  or  rhythm  of  change.  Every- 
body becomes  much  like  everybody  else,  but  unlike  himself  of 
yesterday.  A  premium  is  placed  upon  the  mere  fact  of  change 
regardless  of  its  more  ultimate  and  long-time  adjustment  val- 
ues. From  this  situation  of  mob  uniformity  the  leaders  or 
promoters  of  fashion  wish  to  escape.  Consequently  they 
patronize  the  new  designs  and  precipitate  other  changes.  And 
this  goes  on  continuously  and  endlessly.  The  result  is  that 
fashion  becomes  highly  commercialized  where  it  is  most  com- 
petitive and  leadership  in  fashion  does  not  depend  on  brains — 
or  at  least  not  on  the  brains  of  the  leaders — but  on  the  posses- 
sion of  the  money  with  which  to  purchase  the  new  designs. 
This  money  is  not  earned  by  the  leaders  of  the  fashions,  but  in 
most  cases  by  some  one  else.  Consequently  competition  in 
modern  fashion  has  reduced  itself  primarily  to  the  unintellec- 
tual  basis  of  a  competition  in  the  spending  of  money  which 
some  one  else  provides.  The  moral  and  social  effects  of  this 
tendency  are  interesting,  but  not  particularly  pertinent  to  the 
present  treatment. 

Tendencies  in  Fashions  Compared — There  are  of  course 
fashions  in  the  less  competitive  fields — in  the  semi-intellectual, 
esthetic,  literary,  artistic,  and  other  phases  of  life — which  are 
not  so  strongly  suljject  to  this  rapid  rate  of  change.  Here 
leadership  is  less  likely  to  depend  on  ability  to  spend  and  more 
likely  to  rest  upon  individual  ingenuity  and  intellectual  capac- 
ity or  some  other  higher  quality  of  personality  in  the  fashion 
leader.  Fashions  in  clothing  and  entertainment  are  the  lowest 
form  of  fashions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  personality  quali- 
ties demanded  of  their  leaders  and  therefore  the  types  most 
universally  exploited.  These  fashions  are  so  highly  competi- 
tive because  they  are  so  superficial  and  objective,  so  easily  per- 
ceived and  understood  and  imitated.  To  follow  them  requires 
little  or  no  intelligence  beyond  the  ordinary,  because  others 
can  be  hired  to  do  the  planning  and  work.  They  are  almost 
external  to  one's  personality.  Ikit  even  in  these  there  is  some 
degree  of  variation.    While  every  one  attempts  to  conform  to 
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the  general  pattern,  individual  initiative,  or  more  likely  the  in- 
ventiveness of  the  designers,  wih  produce  a  great  many  varia- 
tions which  will  conform  to  individual  taste  or  personality. 
C/onsequently  in  highly  competitive  fashions  there  are  two 
types  of  endeavor.  One  is  imitation  of  the  main  patterns  of 
dress,  entertainment,  behavior,  thought,  while  the  other  is  com- 
petitive and  differentiating  within  the  larger  trend,  the  striving 
for  a  minor  note  of  uniqueness  within  the  larger  whole  of  con- 
f(jrmity.  Both  tendencies  are  highly  profitable  to  the  commer- 
cial caterers  of  fashion. 

Leaders  and  Followers  of  Fashion — While  the  general 
l)urpose  of  the  leader  and  follower  of  fashion  is  the  same — 
the  acquirement  of  distinction — the  methods  used  are  very  dif- 
ferent. The  one  promotes  the  new  and  invites  a  following  up 
to  a  certain  point  of  success,  but  thereafter  fears  it  and  seeks 
to  escape  from  the  sameness  which  her  success  in  leadership 
has  created.  This  success  in  leadership  depends  largely  upon 
her  prestige,  and  particularly  perhaps  upon  the  judgment  or 
luck  she  has  in  choosing  her  designer  or  caterer.  It  is  up  to 
him  to  offer  new  wares  which  will  enable  her  to  hold  her  place 
of  leadership.  Sooner  or  later  almost  all  leaders  go  down  in 
this  competition,  for  the  high  financial  rewards  to  the  caterers 
stimulate  the  strongest  competition  among  them  for  new 
"ideas."  Even  the  prestige  of  certain  sources  of  fashion,  like 
Paris  or  London,  or  in  such  a  name  as  Poiret,  does  not  always 
suffice  to  give  a  monopoly  against  new  designs  or  plans  and 
new  designers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  who  follow  the  fashions  seek 
to  borrow  reflected  distinction  by  conformity  to  the  leader. 
As  it  were,  the  followers  steal  the  virtue  or  magical  power  of 
those  who  are  ahead  of  them  in  the  game  and  force  the  leaders 
into  new  modes  to  escape  contamination  from  the  mob.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  competitive  fashion  process  imitation  of 
the  fashions  is  mainly  negative  in  motive.  Those  who  are 
interested  primarily  in  other  and  more  fundamental  values  of 
life  conform  more  or  less  tardily  to  the  changes  of  fashions 
and  then  only  to  escape  the  unpleasant  and  eliminative  effects 
of  being  too  different  from  others.  There  is  a  strong  antipathy 
among  the  conventional  and  the  dogmatic,  who  are  usually  the 
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more  ignorant  and  fear  ridden,  to  people  who  look  different 
from  the  ordinary  run  of  people.  The  demand  for  conformity 
is  very  strong  among  us.  The  strongest  weapon  which  could 
be  used  against  excess  of  fashion  would  be  the  inoculation  of 
tolerance. 

The  craze  is  less  rational  than  either  fad  or  fashion  and 
may  grow  out  of  either.  Ordinarily  crazes  develop  slowly, 
gradually  gaining  momentum  in  the  emotions  and  practices  of 
men  and  women.  In  these  early  stages  they  are  fads  or  fash- 
ions, but  finally  the  mutual  and  reciprocal  suggestion  of  the 
adherents  of  the  fads  or  fashions  begins  to  work  rapidly  and 
the  movement  gains  momentum  quickly  and  becomes  a  craze. 
It  sweeps  over  great  numbers  of  people  at  large,  or  most  or 
all  of  the  members  in  a  selected  group,  with  magnetic  power. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  strong  interstimulation  a  high  de- 
gree of  irrational  excitement  and  faith  in  the  virtues  of  the 
plan  or  object  of  the  behavior  is  generated  and  the  craze  is  fol- 
lowed madly  until  it  results  either  in  success  or  in  a  logical  con- 
tradiction and  absurdity. 

Crazes,  like  the  other  forms  of  unstable,  non-institutional 
social  controls  considered  in  this  chapter,  may  be  either  in  the 
nature  of  overt  behavior  or  of  the  character  of  internal  be- 
havior or  ideas  and  emotions.  All  crazes  have  some  emotional 
content  and  not  infrequently  they  partake  of  the  nature  of 
ideals.  The  idealism  of  crazes  is  often  extremely  strong,  al- 
though it  may  employ  unsound  procedure  and  be  very  irra- 
tional. Many  crazes  are  based  on  almost  purely  physical  overt 
behavior,  such  as  dancing,  athletic  exercises,  fashions  in  clothes 
and  entertainment.  Others  involve  a  certain  type  of  intellectual 
activity,  mainly  of  a  perceptual  order,  such  as  card  games,  mah 
jong,  doing  cross  word  puzzles,  solving  rebuses  and  conun- 
drums. Such  crazes  often  develop  to  a  violent  intensity,  in- 
volving a  large  portion  of  the  population  and  consuming  much 
or  most  of  the  free  energies  of  people  which  should  be  devoted 
to  more  original  thinking  on  the  adjustment  problems  of  life. 
Other  crazes  fall  into  the  category  of  beliefs,  and  are  borne 
along  by  public  opinion.  These  are  especially  likely  to  be  found 
in  the  fields  of  politics,  religion,  art,  and  even  pseudo  science. 
The  most  nonsensical  views  about  the  coming  of  the  world  to 
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an  end  or  the  will  and  ability  of  a  certain  man  to  save  civili- 
zation, if  elected  to  office,  or  the  "divine"  mission  of  a  certain 
school  of  art  or  a  new  religion  may  be  entertained  with  the 
strongest  conviction  by  people  who  mutually  stimulate  each 
other  to  such  absurdities.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  craze  may 
be  based  on  valid  principles  and  be  the  result  merely  of  very 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  cause.  Quick  and  violent  revolutions 
rightly  or  wrongly  undertaken  are  merely  crazes.  We  have  a 
craze  wherever  there  is  highly  intense  collective  activity  with 
a  large  degree  of  mob-mindedness  manifest. 

Crazes  and  Suggestion — Suggestion  is  the  chief  psycho- 
social process  involved  in  the  craze.  The  fad  and  fashion  may 
develop  along  the  leisurely  pathway  of  imitation.  It  is  not 
until  the  responses  are  well  conditioned  to  the  stimuli  by  means 
of  imitation  that  the  fad  and  the  fashion  turn  into  the  craze. 
For  it  is  not  until  then  that  suggestion  can  operate  readily  and 
freely.  Once  the  conditioning  of  responses  is  sufficiently  com- 
plete the  multiplication  of  stimuli  resulting  from  constant  inter- 
stimulation  of  the  group  produces,  in  the  absence  of  rational 
or  irrational  inhibitions,  that  multiplication  and  concentration 
of  uniform  collective  responses  which  we  call  a  craze.  The 
fact  that  not  all  fads  and  fashions  become  crazes  when  the 
conditioning  of  responses  has  been  sufficiently  established 
through  imitation  is  due  to  the  existence  of  inhibitions.  Some- 
times these  are  positive  ones  in  the  nature  of  rational  judg- 
ments which  restrain  the  behavior  from  excess.  In  the  other 
cases  the  inhibitions  are  negative  and  are  of  the  nature  of  finan- 
cial inability  or  of  religious  or  domestic  or  other  conventional 
restraints  which  prevent  the  responses  from  operating  with  full 
strength. 

Intolerance  and  the  Deflation  of  Crazes — Crazes 
which  win  general  approval  are  not  regarded  as  irrational,  but 
are  accounted  as  praiseworthy  enthusiasm,  sometimes  even  as 
inspired.  Revolutions  which  succeed  are  always  right,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  suffering  they  may  cause.  Religious  revivalists 
and  political  campaigners  and  art  enthusiasts  are  very  self-con- 
gratulatory over  the  degree  of  mob  excitement  which  they  have 
stimulated.  The  dogmatists  and  servants  of  darkness  and  ig- 
norance are  always  self-styled  servants  of  the  Lord  or  "defend- 
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ers  of  religion"  or  "knights  of  civilization."  No  other  people 
are  so  incapable  of  therapeutic  introspection  as  the  crazed.  It 
is  when  the  people  tire  of  the  continued  enthusiasm  or  monot- 
ony of  activity  required  of  them  or  when  they  find  that  their 
assumptions  were  incorrect  that  the  craze  loses  its  drawing 
power.  In  such  cases  the  craze  deflates  rapidly,  sometimes 
within  a  few  hours  or  days,  although  it  may  have  been  grow- 
ing for  months,  occasionally  for  years.  Marathon  dancing  in- 
creased in  wildness  for  weeks  in  1923- 1924,  but  quite  suddenly 
collapsed  as  soon  as  the  limits  of  competitive  endurance  were 
reached  and  the  newspapers,  considering  that  there  was  no 
longer  sufficient  news  material  in  those  extravagances,  ceased 
to  stimulate  them  by  their  sensational  accounts.  Many  a  revo- 
lution or  riot  has  collapsed  from  fatigue  due  to  too  greatly 
sustained  excitement  or  even  from  such  a  mechanical  cause  as 
the  turning  of  a  fire  hose  upon  a  mob.  The  cold  water  turns 
the  behavior  in  other  directions  and  the  interstimulation  ceases, 
consequently  the  responses  no  longer  work  to  perpetuate  the 
craze.  Likewise,  when  the  midnight  hour  appears  and  the  end 
of  the  world  has  not  come,  the  watchers  begin  to  go  home  and 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  have  followed  a  false 
prophet  inhibits  their  ardor  for  a  year  or  a  decade  or  a  genera- 
tion. Even  the  religious  zealots  who  murder  with  fire,  sword, 
and  gun,  and  behave  irreligiously  and  maliciously  towards  oth- 
ers with  different  beliefs,  in  the  name  of  their  gods,  lose  their 
convictions  or  grow  fatigued  from  the  monotony  of  their  re- 
sponses in  the  course  of  time  and  desist  from  their  intolerant 
and  nefarious  practices.  Their  enthusiasm  for  "righteous- 
ness" collapses  and  cannot  be  revived,  even  by  their  medicine 
men  and  priesthood. 

Ignorance  and  Repression  and  Crazes — Since  crazes 
operate  primarily  through  suggestion  they  are  most  likely  to 
occur  among  the  ignorant  and  those  of  lower  intelligence  lev- 
els. But,  as  Ross  has  pointed  out,  even  the  intelligent  may  be 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  a  craze  if  its  volume  and  intensity 
become  sufficiently  great.  This  is  the  more  likely  to  occur 
when  there  are  insuflicicnt  data  or  a  lack  of  distributed  infor- 
mation with  which  to  test  the  validity  of  the  assumptions  of 
the  craze.    The  very  intensity  of  the  craze  itself  may  come  in 
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time  to  inhibit  judgment  and  leave  the  normally  intelligent  ex- 
posed to  its  suggestions.  Ross  has  also  shown  that  one  craze 
is  frequently  succeeded  by  another,  exciting  and  arousing  emo- 
tions of  a  different  character.  One  set  of  reactions  may  be- 
come fatigued  or  the  unsoundness  of  the  craze  may  become 
manifest;  yet  there  may  be  a  large  fund  of  excitement  and  un- 
directed energy  available  when  the  old  craze  collapses.  This 
favors  the  promotion  of  a  new  craze  if  the  responses  of  the 
people  are  properly  conditioned  to  any  set  of  stimuli  prevalent 
in  the  group.  Finally,  not  only  is  an  ignorant  society  or  group 
more  likely  to  be  the  victim  of  crazes,  but  any  active  or  dy- 
namic society  suffers  from  the  same  disadvantage  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  physical  and  mental  energies  which  it  re- 
leases in  relatively  uncontrolled  or  non-stereotyped  responses. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  crazes  is  to  make  people  intelligent 
and  to  give  them  an  abundance  of  functional  outlets  for  their 
energies  and  complete  freedom  of  thought.  Enforced  homo- 
geneity of  thought  or  behavior  will  not  prevent  crazes,  but  may 
confine  them  to  the  lines  of  interest  which  are  dominant  in  the 
group.  If  the  causes  of  homogeneity  also  make  for  repression, 
crazes  are  almost  certain  to  break  out  as  exaggerations  of  some 
of  the  accepted  practices  or  beliefs.  The  repressed  energies  de- 
mand some  sort  of  escape  and  they  find  it  through  the  paths 
of  least  resistance. 

Although  crazes  tend  to  be  organized  as  excessive  exploita- 
tions of  fads,  fashions,  and  conventions,  they  may  arise  syn- 
thetically and  apparently  spontaneously  out  of  materials  of 
thought  or  action  which  are  common  to  the  group  but  were  not 
previously  organized  into  collective  responses.  The  condition- 
ing of  responses  to  stimuli  which  exist  in  the  group  is  basic  to 
the  craze  in  such  cases.  It  is  necessary  merely  to  organize  these 
stimuli  in  the  thinking  or  overt  behavior  of  the  group  to  have 
them  operate  as  sources  of  suggestion.  If  there  are  not  ade- 
quate inhiljitions  present  the  collective  responses  may  become  a 
craze.  But  this  source  of  the  craze  is  relatively  rare,  although 
it  may  reen  force  the  craze  arising  from  other  sources. 

The  psychological  bases  of  fads,  fashions,  and  crazes 
are  rather  deep  seated.  When  responses  have  become  so  auto- 
matic that  they  can  be  made  unconsciously,  the  individual  turns 
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to  various  other  activities,  sometimes  of  doubtful  value.  The 
child  in  his  search  for  new  experiences  is  manifesting  the  same 
behavior.  The  human  mechanism  is  so  constructed  that  it  econ- 
omizes energies  by  relegating  much-repeated  behavior  to  auto- 
matic levels.  But  human  beings  cannot  live  entirely  on  an  un- 
conscious or  a  simple  perceptual  level.  As  a  result  they  must 
seek  effective  outlets  for  their  energies.  This  is  especially  true 
of  people  who  live  routine  lives.  The  desire  for  distinction  is 
also  very  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature.  It  is  an  almost  in- 
evitable product  of  the  early  care  of  the  child.  Being  the  cen- 
ter of  attention  is  usually  conditioned  to  pleasant  associations, 
and  the  desire  to  be  in  the  limelight  is  a  logical  outcome. 
Finally,  the  desire  to  be  like  others  in  our  group  is  another 
strongly  conditioned  trait  of  human  beings.  Wide  divergences 
from  the  standards  of  the  group  are  weeded  out  by  negative 
conditioning.  These  are  the  psychological  bases  which  give 
rise  to  extreme  forms  of  non-institutional  controls,  namely,  the 
desire  for  new  experiences,  the  desire  for  distinction,  and  the 
desire  to  be  like  others. 

Prophylactics  for  Non-institutional  Controls — Pro- 
fessor Ross  has  discussed  the  prophylactics  for  "mob-minded- 
ness"  at  some  length.  We  may  summarize  them  generally  in 
the  light  of  our  discussion  of  their  psychological  causes.  Since 
much  of  the  adaptive  behavior  in  modern  times  has  become  rou- 
tine and  capable  of  being  handled  more  or  less  automatically, 
we  must  furnish  other  useful  outlets  for  organic  energies.  A 
more  socialized  type  of  education  and  a  more  rational  control 
over  the  aims  and  methods  of  all  of  our  directive  institutions 
would  help  here.  There  should  also  be  opportunity  for  distinc- 
tion in  rational  fields.  The  scientist  who  is  working  on  a  prob- 
lem and  the  artist  who  expresses  himself  fundamentally  in  his 
work  are  rarely  followers  of  fads.  If  we  could  give  all  people 
equally  engrossing  forms  of  self-expression  and  distinction, 
they  would  be  less  susceptible  to  fads.  If  they  cannot  gain 
distinction  in  socially  acceptable  fields,  they  will  try  to  get  it 
in  those  which  are  socially  less  valuable.  If  they  cannot  have 
fame  they  will  seek  notoriety. 

Other  Conventions — A  convention  is  any  contemporary 
practice  or  belief  which  occurs  collectively  or  in  reduplication. 
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According  to  this  definition  we  should  include  fads,  fashions, 
and  crazes  among  the  conventions.  But  there  are  also  other 
conventional  or  contemporary  practices  and  beliefs  which 
scarcely  reach  the  degrees  of  universality  of  collective  accept- 
ance and  of  irrationality  and  instability  which  are  ordinarily 
attributed  to  fads,  fashions,  and  crazes.  They  are  more  irregu- 
lar in  their  appearance  or  continuance,  or  they  are  more  firmly 
established  in  fact  and  therefore  not  susceptible  to  the  laws  of 
the  more  irrational  or  pervasive  conventions.  In  this  classifi- 
cation we  may  list  rumors,  beliefs,  public  opinion,  and  scien- 
tific data  and  principles.  To  be  sure  rumors  and  beliefs  may 
at  any  time  become  the  subject  matter  of  fads,  fashions,  or 
crazes,  and  public  opinion  may  carry  either  an  irrational  or  a 
rational  and  scientific  content,  or  both  together.  But  there  is 
yet  a  distinction  in  practice,  however  difficult  it  is  to  define 
schematically  and  verbally,  which  appears  to  justify  relatively 
separate  categories  for  these  types  of  conventions  last  men- 
tioned. One  basis  of  distinction  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  they  may,  with  the  exception  of  rumor,  have  a  his- 
tory which  extends  far  back  into  the  past  from  which  they  have 
been  derived  with  little  or  no  change  of  form  or  content.  Also, 
they  are  likely  to  extend  into  the  future  without  losing  their 
identity.  This  latter  fact  is  particularly  true  of  science.  Be- 
liefs and  public  opinion  are  more  fluid  and  are  constantly  merg- 
ing with  fads,  fashions,  and  crazes.  Rumor  is  particularly 
ephemeral  and  fluid,  only  now  and  then  being  stabilized  or 
crystallized  into  beliefs,  public  opinion,  or  scientific  fact.  Also, 
these  four  secondary  types  of  conventions  are  wholly  in  the 
field  of  mental  or  internal  instead  of  overt  behavior. 

Rumor  travels  from  mouth  to  ear,  from  mind  to  mind.  It 
is  irresponsible.  Hence  it  suffers  constantly  from  elaboration 
and  is  transformed  and  augmented  by  the  daydreams  and 
wishes,  the  envies  and  jealousies,  of  the  minds  through  which 
it  passes.  Wise  people  give  little  attention  to  rumors,  at  most 
merely  taking  a  hint  from  them  for  further  investigation.  Yet, 
because  of  the  multitudinous  minds  through  which  rumors 
have  passed  and  in  which  they  have  undergone  elaboration,  it 
is  practically  impossible  to  verify  or  disprove  a  rumor  by  the 
method  of  tracing  it  to  its  source.     Rumors  are  not  recorded. 
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hence  their  instabihty.  Rumor,  because  it  is  verbal  and  irre- 
sponsible and  therefore  meets  the  need  of  the  average  mind  for 
an  outlet  for  repressed  wishes  through  elaboration,  constitutes 
a  large  part  of  the  collective  mental  content.  But  there  is  a 
growing  tendency  to  test  rumors  by  subjecting  them  to  a  com- 
parison with  known  facts,  a  sort  of  test  in  the  light  of  their  in- 
herent probability.  The  fact  that  we  are  aware  of  the  tend- 
ency of  the  human  mind  to  elaborate  statements  as  a  subjective 
relief  from  repression  helps  us  to  discount  many  rumors  which 
w^e  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  believe.  Of  course,  back  of 
rumors  there  is  some  sort  of  truth,  but  its  nature  is  always 
very  difficult  or  impossible  to  unravel.  Frequently  the  back- 
ground of  fact  in  a  rumor  is  as  much  or  more  in  the  behavior 
of  the  elaborators  to  whom  it  has  served  as  a  release  for  re- 
pressed desires  than  in  that  of  the  person  to  whom  the  rumor 
is  attached.  Jung  has  given  an  excellent  example  of  this.  Gos- 
sips are  almost  universally  people  who  do,  or  are  restrained 
only  by  fear  from  doing,  the  things  they  retail  with  so  much 
avidity.  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  are  morally  incapable 
of  doing  what  is  recounted  are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
also  incapable  of  recounting  it.  But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  know  these  things  in  the  abstract,  we  are  very  much  in- 
fluenced in  the  concrete  by  rumors  in  making  our  judgments. 
Because  of  their  anonymity  it  is  usually  difficult  to  identify 
rumors  as  such. 

Beliefs  may  arise  out  of  rumors,  facts,  or  inferences  from 
observations,  or  they  may  come  down  to  us  from  the  past  as 
traditions.  They  may  be  clearly  defined  in  our  consciousness, 
or  they  may  be  so  hazy  and  indefinite  as  to  be  in  the  category 
of  emotional  attitudes.  They  may  be  reduced  to  printed  or 
written  form,  and  thus  serve  collectively  as  declarations  of 
principles  or  as  creeds.  They  may  float  about,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  jniljlic  ojjinion  of  the  time,  in  the  form  of  proverbs,  axioms, 
])latiUKlcs,  aplu)risms,  adages,  wise  sayings,  maxims,  and  the 
like,  and  thus  be  the  property  of  everybody  implicitly,  but  of 
nobody  by  avowal.  There  is  among  us  a  sort  of  cavalier 
method  of  treating  ])rovcrbs  which  professes  a  half  scorn  for 
them  as  merely  folk  beliefs  but  nevertheless  makes  use  of  them 
by  ininiendo  and  specific  citation  in  an  argument  or  when  we 
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wish  to  support  a  cause.  The  creeds  hkewise  have  our  nominal 
acceptance  rather  than  our  overt  or  conscious  espousal.  Often 
we  adhere  nominally  or  perfunctorily  to  creeds  and  declara- 
tions of  principles  without  actually  knowing  their  content.  We 
profess  this  acceptance  through  our  adherence  to  some  organi- 
zation which  espouses  these  principles  as  its  guiding  code. 
l)Ut  here  we  are  getting  into  the  realm  of  institutional  controls 
which  at  this  point  are  difficult  to  separate  from  the  non- 
institutional.  Beliefs  vary  greatly  in  fluidity,  from  an  insta- 
bility approaching  that  of  rumors  at  one  extreme  to  that 
of  printed  declarations  of  principles  and  even  established 
facts  at  the  other  extreme.  A  very  large  portion  of  the 
content  of  the  collective  mental  behavior  falls  under  the  cate- 
gory of  beliefs. 

Public  opinion  is  any  fairly  uniform  collective  expression 
of  mental  or  inner  behavior  reactions.  Its  content  may  be  that 
of  rumors,  beliefs,  facts,  principles,  or  of  fads,  fashions,  and 
crazes  in  their  psychic  aspects.  It  is  a  collective  phenomenon 
which  is  also  a  composite  fact.  Public  opinion  is  what  the 
members  of  any  indirect  contact  group  or  public  think  or  feel 
about  anything  and  everything.  Ordinarily  we  insist  that 
these  opinions  and  attitudes  of  the  members  of  the  group  shall 
have  sufficient  uniformity  to  insure  a  unity  of  definition  of  the 
content  of  public  opinion.  But  some  writers  use  the  concept 
much  more  loosely  and  include  the  most  diverse  opinions  and 
attitudes  under  the  general  term  public  opinion.  It  would 
seem  better,  however,  to  speak  in  such  cases  of  public  opin- 
ions, reserving  the  term  public  opinion  for  uniform  mental  re- 
actions to  stimuli. 

Public  opinion  is  very  powerful  in  modern  society.  One 
cannot  live  in  the  midst  of  views  and  attitudes,  if  expressed 
with  any  degree  of  vigor,  without  being  influenced  by  them. 
The  great  volume  of  public  opinion  which  is  generated  in  the 
modern  world  through  conversation,  press,  theater,  telephone, 
telegraph,  radio,  lectures,  preaching,  and  other  agencies,  is 
especially  favorable  to  the  production  of  uniform  responses, 
particularly  among  those  who  are  but  poorly  informed  in  mat- 
ters of  fact. 

Public  opinion  may  arise  out  of  a  contemporary  situation, 
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or  it  may  descend  from  the  past  as  tradition  and  thus  have  an 
institutional  aspect.  While  public  opinion  is  never  free  from 
institutional  determination  and  from  some  degree  of  control 
from  the  past,  it  is  constantly  undergoing  revision  in  the  pres- 
ent. This  fluidity  is  due  in  part  to  the  highly  dynamic  charac- 
ter of  modern  society  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  scientific 
data  and  principles  are  gradually  entering  into  the  content  of 
public  opinion  and  are  transforming  it. 

Science — Experimental  methods  in  the  laboratory  and  care- 
ful observation  and  statistical  generalization  of  phenomena  are 
constantly  producing  a  mass  of  tested  data  and  principles  in 
every  field  of  interest.  The  highest  grade  of  mental  content 
is  tested  knowledge  or  facts.  These  are  accepted  by  most 
people  as  the  standards  by  which  all  other  behavior,  mental  or 
overt,  should  be  tested.  Thus  science  becomes  the  arbiter  of 
all  truth  or  harmony  of  collective  behavior.  In  each  field  of 
interest  we  build  up  collections  of  tested  and  harmonized  data 
and  principles  and  call  these  collective  organizations  the  science 
of  that  particular  field.  All  of  the  sciences  of  the  several  fields 
together  are  found  to  harmonize  among  themselves  and  they 
are  spoken  of  collectively  simply  as  science. 

Science  may  be  institutional  or  non-institutional.  All  of  the 
institutions  are  slowly  transforming  the  inner  and  overt  be- 
havior content  of  their  members  in  harmony  with  the  findings 
of  science.  Highly  competitive  institutions,  like  the  economic 
and  to  some  extent  the  political  and  educational,  undergo  this 
reorganization  fairly  readily  and  willingly.  The  less  competi- 
tive institutions,  such  as  the  theological  and  esthetic,  make  the 
transformation  with  much  difficulty  and  delay.  But  since 
science  is  nothing  but  tested  knowledge  or  behavior  and  since 
tested  knowledge  and  behavior  are  better  than  untested,  the 
transformation  to  conform  to  the  findings  of  science  must  in- 
evitably occur  everywhere,  unless  our  culture  is  to  deteriorate 
and  our  civilization  to  decay. 

Science  is  also  entering  into  and  transforming  beliefs  and 
public  opinion  as  rapidly  as  we  are  able  to  make  it  available  for 
these  modes  of  psychic  behavior.  Gradually  it  drives  rumor 
into  the  periphery  of  our  consciousness,  and  fads,   fashions, 
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and  crazes  recede  before  its  bright  light  of  investigation.  Ulti- 
mately these  great  irrational  collective  forms  of  conduct  will 
have  to  justify  themselves  on  the  basis  of  collective  utility  and 
scientific  fact  and  principle,  or  disappear. 

How  THE  Non-institutional  Controls  Work — As  was 
said  above,  these  controls  operate  to  make  uniform  our  behav- 
ior in  the  group.  This  uniformization  takes  place  both  through 
imitation  and  suggestion.  New  conditionings  of  responses  to 
stimuli  which  have  been  perceived  or  recognized  are  accom- 
plished through  the  process  which  we  defined  above  as  imita- 
tion. Collective  behavior  on  an  imitative  basis  is  therefore  a 
growth.  It  proceeds  only  as  rapidly  as  the  individuals  of  the 
group  can  perceive  the  stimuli  and  make  them  effective  by  con- 
ditioning their  responses  to  them.  But  once  these  responses 
are  thus  conditioned  suggestion  becomes  the  dominant  means 
of  behavior  control.  Thus  in  a  completely  uniformized  so- 
ciety people  would  be  completely  controlled,  at  least  after  ma- 
turity of  behavior  had  been  reached,  through  suggestion.  Such 
a  situation  we  actually  find  existent  in  many  primitive  peoples 
who  have  long  been  isolated  from  disturbing  contacts  with 
other  cultures  and  who  have  made  no  dynamic  inventions  of 
their  own.  They  have  little  analytical  awareness  of  their  insti- 
tutions and  can  give  only  perfunctory,  if  any,  reasons  for  their 
practices.  Even  an  advanced  society  which  became  highly  in- 
stitutionalized and  ossified  would  behave  in  much  the  same 
manner,  as  was  the  case  with  most  advanced  oriental  cultures 
until  recently. 

But  where  new  advances  in  science  are  constantly  being  made, 
as  among  ourselves,  and  where  economic  resources  are  being 
exploited  as  a  result,  and  where  new  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation,  new  industrial  organizations,  changes 
in  the  plane  of  living,  and  the  like,  are  constantly  being  intro- 
duced, the  collective  mental  and  overt  behavior  will  be  highly 
dynamic.  The  people  will  be  highly  conscious  and  analytical 
and  critical  of  their  institutions.  Institutional  behavior  will  in 
large  measure  give  place  to  non-institutional  behavior.  But  in 
a  highly  developed  society  the  institutions  do  not  of  course 
disappear.     They  become  much  more  flexible  and  submit  to 
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revision  the  better  to  fit  themselves  as  controls  for  the  func- 
tional adjustment  of  their  members,  or  they  resist  changes  al- 
together. This  growth  of  the  non-institutional  controls,  espe- 
cially of  the  fads,  fashions,  and  crazes,  is  therefore  a  function 
primarily  of  a  dynamic  or  transitional  phase  of  social  develop- 
ment. It  necessarily  involves  much  incomplete  adjustment  or 
maladjustment  while  the  readjustment  is  taking  place.  This 
produces  much  waste,  but  the  ultimate  adjustment  is  usually 
so  much  more  to  be  desired  that  it  justifies  any  incidental 
waste. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  science  becomes  a  corrective  as  well  as 
a  cause  of  maladjustment.  While  in  modern  society  science  is 
often  at  the  basis  of  the  disorganization  which  arises  in  a 
transition  period,  it  also  becomes  the  chief  means  by  which 
waste  and  maladjustment  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the 
transition  process.  It  becomes  the  critic  and  corrective  of  the 
extravagances  of  fads,  fashions,  crazes,  rumors,  beliefs,  and 
public  opinion  in  their  revolt  against  institutions.  Its  greatest 
service  will  be  found  in  making  the  transition  process  orderly 
and  conformable  to  the  requirements  of  economy  of  thought 
and  action.  It  is  possible  that  we  shall  always  in  the  future 
have  a  highly  dynamic  world  and  therefore  a  dynamic  society. 
It  will  be  the  task  of  science  to  discover  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  methods  by  which  necessary  changes  and  readjust- 
ments can  be  brought  about  in  such  a  world.  It  is  in  response 
to  this  need  that  the  social  sciences  are  now  being  developed 
and  extended  into  many  practical  applications. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI 

INSTITUTIONAL  CONTROLS 

This  chapter  will  discuss  the  institution  as  a  control  agency 
only  in  the  larger  aspects.  We  are  interested  primarily  in  the 
psycho-social  processes  which  are  common  to  all  institutions 
and  only  to  a  minor  degree  in  the  workings  of  particular  insti- 
tutions. Social  psychology  is  concerned  with  the  psycho-social 
processes  of  institutions,  but  much  less  with  the  total  func- 
tioning of  specific  institutions  as  adjustment  agencies.  This 
subject  belongs  rather  to  sociology,  political  science,  and  eco- 
nomics, which  rest  largely  upon  social  psychology.  Conse- 
quently we  shall  not  attempt  at  this  point  any  classification  of 
institutions  or  analysis  of  their  several  specific  functions,  but 
confine  our  treatment  to  the  operation  of  the  psycho-social 
processes  involved  in  them. 

The  Content  of  Institutions — Institutions  are  prima- 
rily, but  not  wholly,  psycho-social  phenomena.  They  are  or- 
ganized out  of  conventions,  traditions,  customs,  codes,  and 
other  uniformities  of  psychic  behavior  common  to  the  group. 
But  they  also  contain  as  their  biological  and  physical  struc- 
tures or  skeletons  certain  administrative  organizations  and 
physical  extensions.  The  former  represent  social  inventions  of 
a  bio-social  type  and  the  latter  are  the  inventions  of  physico- 
social  technique,  such  as  offices  and  buildings,  apparatus  for 
communication  and  transportation,  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion, laboratories,  printing  equipment,  and  the  like,  which  are 
necessary  for  broadcasting  as  effectively  as  possible  the  psycho- 
social content  of  the  institutions.  Customs  themselves  are,  as 
we  saw  in  Chapter  VI,  largely  human  bio-social  environmental 
l)rocesses.  The  psycho-social  content  of  institutions  is  of 
course  their  most  important  aspect,  but  it  is  able  to  propagate 
itself  among  the  members  of  the  group  and  become  uniform 
collective  behavior  only  by  the  aid  of  certain  bio-social  and 
physico-social  structures  and  processes.     Hence,  the  adminis- 
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trative  organization  and  physico-social  technique  are  indispen- 
sable parts  of  the  institutions  themselves.  Because  they  are  the 
most  readily  perceived  aspects  of  the  institutions  they  are  some- 
times mistaken  for  the  whole  content,  and  by  a  sort  of  me- 
tonymy we  commonly  characterize  institutions  in  terms  of 
tliese  objective  and  material  forms  of  organization.  The  sub- 
jective and  objective  aspects  of  institutions  have  already  been 
outlined  in  Chapter  XXXV. 

The  Nature  of  Institutions — Institutions  are  of  course 
not  external  to  people,  as  the  man  on  the  street  so  frequently 
assumes.  They  are  simply  the  relatively  permanent  and  formal 
ways  in  which  people  behave  or  act  in  making  their  collective 
adjustments  to  nature  and  to  others  of  their  kind.  Institutions 
are  relatively  permanent,  but  not  unchanging.  They  are  in 
large  degree  the  product  of  the  stable  and  fixed  needs  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  groups,  but  they  also  modify  and  mold  the 
permanent  characters  of  individuals  and  groups.  The  insti- 
tution is  a  cooperative  method  of  meeting  some  fundamental 
needs  of  men  which  can  be  most  effectively  met  through 
a  fairly  stable  form  of  collective  endeavor  or  social  or- 
ganization. Consequently  the  great  social  institutions  relate 
themselves  to  family  life,  the  production  and  distribution  of 
food  and  other  physical  necessities  of  man,  protection  against 
seen  and  unseen  or  imagined  enemies,  associational  and  rec- 
reational (gregarious)  contacts,  the  increase  of  individual 
efficiency  along  economic  and  spiritual  lines,  the  promotion 
of  the  material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.  The  earliest  institutions  were  the  product  of  the  more 
organic  needs.  The  more  spiritual  and  idealistic  institutions 
have  developed  only  as  man's  nature  has  been  developed 
and  refined  to  such  a  degree  that  he  has  become  able  to  ex- 
perience such  needs  and  organize  collectively  for  their  promo- 
tion. 

The  Institution  as  a  Control  Agency — These  coopera- 
tive or  collective  ways  of  satisfying  human  wants  or  needs  func- 
tion as  social  controls  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  they  serve 
as  rules  of  the  game  and  provide  machinery  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  members  of  the  group  in  performing  collective  functions. 
In  the  second  place,  they  are  relatively  permanent  ways  of  act- 
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ing,  changing  so  slowly  that  they  do  not  lose  their  identity  in 
one  or  many  generations.  Thus  they  serve  as  social  mecha- 
nisms to  induct  each  succeeding  generation  into  the  practices 
of  the  preceding  generations.  In  this  way  collective  life  is 
made  continuous  in  time  as  well  as  in  space.  Of  course  it  is 
the  individual,  and  not  the  institution,  which  the  child  imi- 
tates, but  the  behavior  of  the  parent  or  teacher  is  standardized 
and  uniformized  by  that  cooperative  interchange  of  contacts, 
functions,  and  services  which  we  objectify  and  symbolize  as 
the  institution.  The  institution  has  primarily  a  conceptual  and 
abstract,  rather  than  a  perceptual  and  concrete  existence.  But 
its  function  in  social  control  is  none  the  less  definite  and  im- 
portant for  that.  Its  objective  existence  is  in  the  behavior  of 
men  and  in  its  codes,  administrative  organization  and  physical 
extensions  which  serve  largely  to  integrate  the  behavior  of 
men. 

Trends  in  Institutions — The  institution  itself  changes 
just  as  the  needs  and  methods  of  collective  or  cooperative  en- 
deavor change.  The  early  institutions  were  built  up  about  or- 
ganic needs,  and  these  institutions  continue,  although  their  con- 
tent and  functions  have  been  greatly  modified  by  the  passage 
of  time.  For. example,  the  family  is  no  longer  just  a  breeding 
and  child-rearing  cooperative  organization  or  institution,  al- 
though these  functions  still  persist  in  most  families  and  occupy 
a  portion  of  their  time.  Nor  is  it  any  longer  largely  a  pro- 
ductive unit  economically.  The  family  has  now  become  a  co- 
operative form  of  behavior  involving  much  wider  and  more 
spiritual  interests,  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  through 
a  portion  of  their  lives,  the  children,  join  their  efforts  for  the 
purpose  of  living  an  all  round  normal,  healthful,  and  emotion- 
ally and  intellectually  satisfying  life.  Not  all  families  have  at- 
tained this  ideal,  but  this  is  the  tendency,  w^hile  the  reproductive 
and  child-rearing,  and  perhaps  the  economically  productive, 
functions  of  the  family  tend  to  become  secondary  in  successful 
family  life. 

This  same  tendency  toward  a  growing  emphasis  u])on  the 
spiritual  and  idealistic  or  constructive  function  is  manifest  in 
practically  all  institutions.  Even  the  economic  institutions 
have  their  constructive  and  spiritual  aspects,  as  well  as  their 
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physical  and  biological.     Religion,  which  began  apparent  y  as 
a  method  of  protective  magic  employed  aganist  unfriendly  or 
evil  spirits  and  as  a  control  over  the  services  of  those  more 
favorably  inclined  spirits,  has  become  a  means  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  finer  emotions  and  ideals  of  men  and  to  the  promotion  of 
constructive  and  altruistic  social  contacts.     Government  was  at 
first  almost  wholly  negatively  protective  agamst  enemies  from 
without  and  against  the  revolt  of  the  exploited  classes  from 
within.    It  is  now  the  chief  agency  for  constructive  social  wel- 
fare    Also  idealistic  institutions  have  arisen  on  top  of  the  old 
institutions  devised  to  serve  the  primitive  organic  and  emotional 
needs  of  man.    Thus  we  have  educational,  ethical,  and  esthetic 
institutions,  which  are  largely,  although  not  wholly,  the  product 
of  the  cultural  rather  than  of  the  instinctive  needs  of  man.    As 
we  refine  our  individual  characters  through  multiplication  _ot 
contacts  and  adjustments,  we  build  up  cooperative  or  collective 
methods  of  satisfying  these  refined  needs,  and  thus  perpetuate 
these  changes  in  our  characters  in  the  form  of  cooperative  be- 
havior which  we  objectify  as  institutions. 

The  Development  of  Objective  Content  in  Institu- 
tions—The  early  institutions  were  very  largely  subjective  in 
content.  There  were  no  written  rules  of  procedure,  the  ad- 
ministrative organization  was  very  slight,  and  the  physico-so- 
cial  or  bio-social  technique  was  but  little  developed.  The  primi- 
tive family  or  the  collective  food-getting  endeavors  of  the  group 
were  largely  spontaneous.  Buildings,  tools,  apparatus  ot  all 
sorts,  were  scanty.  Agreement  on  plans  and  their  cooperative 
execution  were  accomplished  through  the  communication  ot 
verbal  or  gesture  symbols  instead  of  through  written  rules. 
Formal  decisions  as  a  result  of  such  informal  discussion  were 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  among  early  peoples.^      ^ 

Even  the  subjective  or  immaterial  aspects  of  these  mstitu- 
tions  were  not  particularly  well  developed.  There  were  few 
spoken  conventions  and  traditions  in  the  early  stages  ot  the 
development  of  institutions.  Custom  was  negative  rather  than 
positive  That  is,  the  member  of  the  group  was  conscious  ot 
it  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  practice.  Behavior  was 
largely  spontaneous  and  the  result  of  biological  needs,  but 
where  modified  by  the  pressures  of  collective  contacts,  pat- 
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terns  of  behavior  were  imitated  or  conditioned  largely  uncon- 
sciously rather  than  purposively.  Hence  early  man  was  not 
particularly  aware  of  his  institutional  controls,  although  he 
was  dominated  by  them.  He  did  not  learn  to  conceptualize 
and  objectify  them  until  within  the  period  of  recorded  human 
history.  This  conceptualization  and  symbolic  objectification 
once  accomplished,  it  was  much  easier  for  him  to  modify  and 
perfect  his  institutions  consciously  and  to  develop  them  with 
foresight  in  constructive  directions. 

The  major  growth  and  service  of  institutions  as  intelligent 
social  controls  has  come  since  man  has  been  able  to  objectify 
them  symbolically,  and  therefore  to  analyze  and  evaluate  and 
reconstruct  them.  With  the  development  of  the  social  sciences 
he  has  acquired  a  technology  for  the  intelligent  reconstruction 
and  invention  of  institutions.  He  is  now  endeavoring  to  build 
and  rebuild  his  institutions  according  to  his  perceived  needs. 
He  is  utilizing  science  in  his  own  collective  control.  This  is 
one  of  the  causes  which  has  produced  the  large  degree  of  social 
disorganization  in  our  day.  It  is  necessary  to  replace  much 
that  is  merely  traditional  or  customary  in  our  institutions  by 
organization,  objectives,  and  ideals  which  are  scientifically 
tested,  and  to  build  up  efficient  administrative  organizations 
and  technique  for  carrying  these  into  effect. 

Customs  are  the  least  psychic  of  the  subjective  or  non- 
material  forms  of  institutional  controls.  They  consist  of  the 
standardized  overt  behavior  of  individuals  which  has  descended 
by  pattern  from  the  past.  But,  of  course,  they  have  their  basic 
internal  mechanisms,  which  are  usually  unconscious  or  on  the 
lowest  level  of  consciousness.  Customs  are  habits  of  overt  re- 
sponse which  come  down  to  us  from  preceding  generations. 
They  may  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  process  of  transmis- 
sion, but  such  modification  is  not  great  enough  ordinarily  to 
cause  them  to  lose  their  identity.  A  large  part  of  our  daily 
behavior  is  of  this  customary  character  and  ordinarily  we  are 
not  strikingly  self-conscious  about  such  behavior.  The  things 
we  do  almost  automatically  from  day  to  day  are  only  in  the 
Ijcriphcry  of  our  consciousness.  They  become  focal  only  when 
we  modify  them.  We  acquire  such  behavior  patterns  ordinarily 
without  bringing  the  learning  process  above  the  automatic  level 
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of  response.  Or,  if  the  learning  is  more  highly  conscious,  the 
behavior  soon  lapses  into  a  lower  level  of  consciousness  or  into 
unconsciousness.  For  the  most  part  only  the  learning  process 
itself  is  conscious,  and  there. is  no  particular  awareness  or  ap- 
preciation of  the  significance  of  the  behavior  for  the  adjust- 
ment either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  group.  While  each 
customary  act  is  habitual  for  the  individual,  it  is  the  collective 
character  of  the  behavior  pattern  and  the  fact  that  it  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  person  to  another  in  consecutive  time  periods 
which  render  it  custom.  Ordinarily  we  do  not  reflect  that 
our  behavior,  even  our  conscious  behavior,  is  largely  custom- 
ary activity. 

The  Revision  and  Testing  of  Customary  Behavior 
Patterns— But  people  in  more  advanced  groups  are  more 
likely  to  become  aware  of  the  consecutive  or  historical  origin 
of  much  of  their  behavior.     Especially  is  this  true  m  periods 
of  transition.    They  recognize  that  the  chief  sanction  for  this 
behavior  which  they  have  imitated  from  parents  and  others  of 
the  community  is  the  prestige  of  the  persons  who  served  as 
models  for  them  and  who  in  a  manner  forced  it  upon  them. 
Ordinarily  they  had  no  other  models  whom  they  could  imitate, 
and  therefore  little  choice  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  their 
behavior.     Realizing  these  facts,  people  in  an  age  of  science 
and  of  transition— which  means  an  age  of  competmg  models 
and  of  data  for  judgment  of  relative  values— frequently  raise 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  customary  behavior  which 
they  have  copied.     They  wish  to  test  it,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  use  two  types  of  tests.    One  is  that  of  subjective  or  per- 
sonal hedonic  appeal.     If  the  behavior  is  pleasurable  they  ac- 
cept it,  but  if  it  is  unpleasant  they  reject  it.    This  criterion  of 
valuation  is  uncertain  and  often  erroneous.    The  better  test  is 
the  objective  one  of  science.     The  question  here  raised  and 
answered  is,  What  will  be  the  objective  result  of  the  behavior, 
the  effect  upon  the  self  and  others  concerned?     This  test,  in 
so  far  as  it  can  be  applied,  is  valid  and  effective  and  should  be 
final.    It  becomes  more  feasible  as  we  develop  the  social  sciences 
in  greater  detail  and  apply  them  to  the  organization  and  control 
of  collective  contacts  and  relationships.     Revisions  of  habits 
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based  on  customary  models  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be 
made  with  the  assistance  of  scientific  data  and  principles. 

Comparison  of  Customary  and  Rational  Content  in 
Institutions — The  older  institutions,  such  as  the  family,  col- 
lective economic  behavior,  government,  art,  and  religion,  nor- 
mally would  carry  the  larger  weight  of  custom,  while  the 
newer  institutions,  such  as  education,  law,  and  ethics,  would  be 
expected  to  be  less  dominated  by  customs.  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  If  an  old  institution  has  been  much  revised  re- 
cently in  order  to  make  it  a  successful  collective  adjustment 
mechanism,  the  relative  amount  of  custom  in  it  may  be  smaller 
than  that  in  a  newer  institution.  Thus  economic  and  political 
institutions  have  relatively  small  amounts  of  custom,  because 
they  have  been  constantly  reorganized  and  reevaluated  in  this 
age  of  industry  and  democracy.  Institutions  which  are  open 
to  tests  of  efficiency  change  more  rapidly  than  those  not  open 
to  such  tests.  On  the  other  hand,  the  family  and  religion  are 
still  largely  ruled  by  custom  and  each  succeeding  generation 
makes  its  adjustment  within  these  institutions  largely  on  a  cus- 
tomary basis.  Art  and  the  esthetic  also  carry  heavy  loads  of 
custom  control-  or  domination,  although  these  institutions  were 
relatively  later  in  development.  The  same  is  true  to  a  less  de- 
gree of  ethics.  Law  is  one  of  the  newer  institutions,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  mere  custom,  but  it  still  carries  a  very  heavy 
load  of  custom  and  tradition  from  the  past.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  law  up  to  that  degree  of  modernity  and  ration- 
ality which  would  make  it  a  successful  means  of  collective  ad- 
justment or  adaptation.  Education,  however,  has  recently 
thrown  off  a  great  burden  of  custom  domination  and  is  now 
rapidly  revising  its  institutional  organization  and  procedure  on 
the  basis  of  the  findings  of  a  new  science  of  education.  New 
social  and  mental  sciences  covering  all  of  these  institutions  are 
arising  and  transforming  them  in  a  rational  manner.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  sciences  of  economics,  politics,  sociol- 
ogy, anthropology,  ethics  and  esthetics. 

The  Value  of  Customary  Behavior — Custom,  however, 
has  validity,  and  it  also  possesses  utility.  Because  a  form  of 
behavior  has  descended  from  the  past  is  not  sufficient  warrant 
for  condemning  it  as  irrational  or  anti-social  or  obstructive, 
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any  more  than  it  would  justify  us,  as  some  seem  to  think,  in 
giving  it  our  approval.  It  is  perfectly  fitting  that  all  customs 
should  be  analyzed  and  tested  for  their  validity  and  utility  in 
the  light  of  present  needs  by  means  of  scientific  facts  and  prin- 
ciples where  these  are  available.  And  those  customs  which  are 
no  longer  useful,  or  are  harmful,  should  logically  be  set  aside 
in  favor  of  others  which  are  more  serviceable  in  collective  ad- 
justments. But  a  valid  custom  has  a  certain  advantage  in  its 
stability.  It  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  collective  behavior. 
Collective  behavior  falls  naturally  into  the  mold  of  custom, 
through  the  process  of  mutual  interstimulation  and  imitation. 
Custom  we  shall  always  have  with  us,  and  our  problem  is  not 
to  extirpate  it,  but  to  test  it  continually  by  means  of  the  science 
which  applies  to  that  field  of  behavior  and  to  revise  it  when 
necessary,  and  to  use  it  effectively  for  control  purposes  when 
it  meets  the  tests.  To  attempt  to  do  the  work  of  the  world 
on  the  basis  of  fully  conscious  behavior  would  be  to  undertake 
a  load  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry. 

The  Nature  and  Validity  of  Traditions — Traditions 
are  the  conscious  equivalents  of  habits  derived  from  customs. 
In  individuals  the  tradition  takes  the  form  of  a  belief  about 
some  particular  practice  which  is  reputed  to  have  occurred  at 
an  earlier  date.  This  belief  in  the  past  occurrence  of  some 
event  is  also  usually  associated  with  the  belief  that  the  prac- 
tice was  enjoined  upon  later  generations  or  that  its  success  in 
the  past  implies  that  it  would  be  a  successful  and  proper  prac- 
tice with  us.  Traditions  are  a  higher  order  of  collective  be- 
havior patterns  than  are  most  customs,  because  they  are  con- 
scious. They  contain  a  certain  amount  of  rational  or  pseudo- 
rational  sanction  in  that  they  involve  some  examination  of  the 
past  event  which  serves  as  a  model  and  sanction  for  the  habit 
which  is  being  built  up  in  the  individual  in  the  present.  But 
there  is  no  certainty  that  the  tradition  is  valid,  either  with 
respect  to  the  authenticity  of  the  traditional  event  or  as  a 
sanction  for  present  behavior.  The  folk,  through  their  exer- 
cise of  wish  elaboration,  are  constantly  creating  myths  regard- 
ing supposed  events  in  the  past  which  are  intended  to  serve, 
or  at  least  do  serve,  as  sanctions  for  present  behavior.  Like- 
wise an  event  which  may  have  been  proper  and  advisable  under 
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the  circumstances  and  in  the  Hght  of  the  limitations  to  knowl- 
edge and  the  preconceptions  of  the  past  would  not  necessarily 
be  good  procedure  in  the  present 

The  Testing  of  Traditions — As  a  consequence,  there 
must  be  constant  testing  and  revision  of  traditions  just  as  of 
customs.  Historical  research,  now  that  it  is  developing  scien- 
tific methods,  is  constantly  testing  the  authenticity  of  tradi- 
tional events,  the  accounts  of  which  come  down  to  us  from  the 
past.  This  historical  examination  and  testing  is  going  on  in 
all  fields  of  knowledge,  but  it  has  attracted  most  attention  per- 
haps in  connection  with  religion  and  politics,  because  these 
fields  formerly  depended  so  much  upon  traditions  to  justify 
their  creeds  and  principles  and  doctrines  or  dogmas.  In  the 
field  of  religion  this  method  of  testing  traditions  has  been  called 
the  Higher  Criticism.  It  is  no  longer  so  extensively  used  in 
connection  with  politics,  because  most  of  the  old  traditional 
political  dogmas,  such  as  those  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  of 
the  theocratic  origin  of  the  state,  the  inferiority  of  the  people, 
and  the  political  and  social  incompetence  of  women,  have  been 
exploded  in  so  far  as  any  traditional  basis  or  sanction  is  con- 
cerned. At  present  there  is  an  active  dispute  between  theology 
and  the  critical  historians  in  western  countries  over  the  factual 
validity  of  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  founding  of  the  re- 
ligions and  denominations  current  there.  Those  who  accept 
the  finding  of  the  critical  historians  call  themselves  Modernists, 
while  those  who  reject  these  findings  and  cling  to  their  tradi- 
tions are  sometimes  termed  Fundamentalists. 

Tradition  and  Written  Records — Traditions  were  more 
valuable  as  institutional  controls  before  the  advent  of  lit- 
erature than  they  are  at  present.  A  tradition  is  a  belief  held 
collectively  and  transmitted  from  the  past,  sometimes  from  the 
very  remote  past  before  written  history  began.  Traditions  may 
undergo  considerable  modification  in  this  process  of  transmis- 
sion, as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  several  sto- 
ries of  early  i)atriarchs  current  in  the  different  religions  which 
have  a  Semitic  origin  and  therefore  perhaps  a  common  early 
history.  It  is  to  be  expected,  in  the  light  of  what  we  know 
about  the  selective  influence  of  environmental  stimuli,  that  tra- 
ditions as  well  as  customs  would  be  modified  to  fit  the  circum- 
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stances  and  the  control  and  adjustment  needs  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  they  are  repeated  and  preserved.  Among  a  pre- 
literate  people  tradition  is  the  chief  method  of  preserving  the 
accumulated  wisdom  and  beliefs  of  the  people  and  of  handing 
them  on  to  future  generations.  But  with  the  advent  of  a  litera- 
ture the  vocal  recounting  of  the  deeds  and  thoughts  of  the  past 
gives  way  to  written  records  which  are  much  more  accurate  as 
to  form.  However,  the  early  written  records  are  themselves 
largely  traditional,  representing  merely  the  transference  of 
vocal  traditions  to  the  relatively  fixed  and  permanent  form  of 
writing.  The  written  form  is  no  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  content,  but  it  is  a  protection  against  easy  modification. 
But  before  the  printing  of  books,  modifications  even  of  written 
records  or  traditions  were  fairly  frequent  because  of  the  inter- 
polations often  made  by  copyists.  The  only  sure  guarantee  of 
authenticity  of  the  content  of  written  records  and  statements 
is  to  be  found  in  its  source.  If  it  is  the  product  of  tested  and 
repeated  observation  or  of  the  laboratory  it  may  be  regarded 
as  fairly  authentic.  Repetition  of  hearsay  or  the  reduction  of 
folk  rumors  and  beliefs  to  writing  has  but  little  value  in  itself 
and  must  be  supported  by  corroborative  evidence  or  must  fall 
clearly  within  the  limits  of  probability  before  it  can  be  accepted 
as  precedent  or  model  for  behavior. 

Conventions  serve  about  the  same  function  in  institutional 
as  in  non-institutional  controls.  But  the  conventions  of  insti- 
tutional controls  are  much  more  stable  and  constant  and  con- 
tinuous in  their  existence  and  operation.  As  a  consequence  the 
conventional  institutional  controls  are  somewhat  different  from 
the  non-institutional  conventional  controls.  They  are  very 
largely  the  present  aspects  of  customs  and  traditions.  While  a 
convention  is  a  form  of  contemporaneous  action  or  thought, 
it  may  nevertheless  have  originated  in  the  past  and  have  come 
down  to  us  as  a  modified  or  unmodified  form  of  a  custom  or 
of  a  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  convention  may  have 
originated  in  the  present.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  not 
be  an  institutional  control,  although  it  might  be  in  the  process 
of  becoming  such  by  being  adopted  into  a  revised  institutional 
organization.     Conventions,  whether  originating  in  the  present 
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or  derived  from  the  past,  may  have  both  the  inner  or  mental 
and  the  overt  or  muscular  behavior  aspects. 

The  Forms  of  Conventional  Institutional  Controls 
— For  the  most  part,  we  may  say,  the  institutional  conventional 
control  is  the  present  aspect  of  a  tradition  or  a  custom.  This 
fact  would  appear  to  eliminate  rumor  from  among  the  institu- 
tional controls.  It  is  too  variable  and  ephemeral  to  be  counted 
among  the  permanent  forms  of  behavior  which  constitute  the 
institutions.  Beliefs,  as  the  present  aspects  of  traditions  and 
as  the  result  of  scientific  investigation,  are  among  the  most 
common  institutional  contents.  Public  opinion  sometimes  has 
the  stability  essential  to  an  institutional  process.  This  is  true 
especially  in  a  relatively  static  society  largely  controlled  by  cus- 
tom and  tradition,  but  it  is  not  so  frequently  the  case  in  mod- 
ern dynamic  societies.  In  such  societies  public  opinion  is  likely 
to  represent  the  more  ephemeral  collective  responses  of  the 
masses  to  the  questions  of  the  hour  and  is  largely  based  upon 
the  propaganda,  often  highly  prejudiced,  of  those  interests 
which  have  mouthpieces  in  the  form  of  newspapers,  radio,  or 
other  types  of  rapid  and  voluminous  communication.  The  find- 
ings of  scientific  investigators  are  the  most  trustworthy  con- 
ventional content  of  the  institutional  controls.  Gradually,  as 
scientific  data  and  principles  accumulate,  they  are  substituted 
for  what  is  untrustworthy  in  the  traditional  content  of  institu- 
tions, and  thus  the  institutions  are  revised  on  a  tested  knowl- 
edge basis.  The  administrative  procedure  in  the  institution  is 
also  revised  to  conform  to  the  scientifically  amended  theory  of 
its  organization. 

The  Revision  of  Institutions  Through  Science — ^This 
process  of  revision  of  institutions  on  the  basis  of  scientific 
knowledge  goes  on  slowly  as  yet,  but  it  is  the  most  hopeful 
fact  in  the  modern  social  control  situation.  Through  this 
means  we  may  expect  ultimately  to  secure  a  fairly  rational  or- 
ganization of  society,  which  will  select  the  habits  of  its  mem- 
bers into  an  economical  and  efficient  and  normal  cooperative 
or  collective  plan  of  life.  At  present  the  loss  of  time  and  en- 
ergy and  the  injury  to  the  individual  through  unwise  inhibi- 
tions upon  his  powers  and  the  repression  of  his  emotions  and 
impulses  resulting  from  an  irrational  institutional  organization 
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are  appalling.  We  have  begun  to  reorganize  institutions  on  a 
rational  basis  through  revising  first  the  institutions  of  indus- 
try, government,  and  education.  There  are  also  indications 
that  the  process  of  revision  and  reorganization  is  going  on 
within  the  other  less  competitive  institutions,  although  more 
slowly  and  with  more  strongly  expressed  opposition.  The 
great  prerequisite  to  making  this  rational  reorganization  ef- 
fective is  an  ever  increasing  fund  of  scientific  knowledge  cover- 
ing all  of  the  fields  of  human  relationships.  If  the  organiza- 
tion of  institutions  is  made  rational  or  scientific  the  problem  of 
securing  a  rational  non-institutional  social  organization  will 
in  part  solve  itself,  since  the  substitute  operation  of  non-insti- 
tutional social  controls  is  in  considerable  measure  due  to  the 
ineffective  functioning  of  institutional  controls.  However,  the 
problem  of  technique  in  securing  a  scientific  determination  of 
the  non-institutional  controls  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  in 
the  case  of  the  institutional  controls. 

The  objective  institutional  controls  are  of  less  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  social  psychology  than  are  the 
subjective  or  relatively  non-material  institutional  processes. 
They  are  constructed  and  standardized  for  the  purpose  of  ren- 
dering the  subjective  and  non-material  processes  relatively  per- 
manent in  their  forms  and  functions.  The  necessity  for  stand- 
ardization and  the  stereotyping  of  the  subjective  processes  was 
not  so  great  in  primitive  societies  because  collective  behavior 
was  not  so  complex.  Where  exact  reproduction  or  repetition  of 
behavior  was  desirable  it  was  possible  to  secure  this  uniformity 
in  a  local  face-to-face  group  through  ritualization.  The  ritual 
reduced  the  whole  group  to  something  like  an  administrative 
organization.  But  for  the  most  part  life  was  still  largely  ex- 
perimental and  social  organization  had  not  proceeded  very  far 
or  become  particularly  complicated.  Also  the  changes  for  dis- 
tortion of  subjective  control  processes,  such  as  traditions,  con- 
ventions, and  customs,  by  passing  through  many  minds  and 
being  subjected  to  revision  from  many  viewpoints,  were  not 
then  so  marked.  Nor  were  the  results  of  such  distortion  so 
serious  as  now.  Groups  were  small  and  distance  contacts  were 
fewer  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  group  were  more  likely 
to  react  coordinately  or  coadaptively  to  the  same  original  stimu- 
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lus.  But  in  modern  society  distance  or  indirect  contacts  are 
so  numerous  and  so  many  of  the  subjective  institutional  control 
processes  are  liable  to  be  distorted  by  verbal  communication 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  them  to  fixed  and  verifiable 
forms.  Also,  modern  social  organization,  especially  industrial 
and  political  organization,  is  so  delicately  and  quantitatively 
adjusted  that  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  undue  distortion 
of  meaning  or  of  behavior  by  having  the  subjective  controls 
accurately  defined  and  interpreted.  This  need,  which  was  be- 
ginning to  be  apparent  long  ago,  perfected  writing  and  later 
printing  as  the  repository  of  the  subjective  institutional  con- 
trols. 

Codes  and  Rituals — Code  is  the  general  term  which  we 
apply  to  any  traditional  or  conventional  control  in  a  literate 
society  when  it  is  being  standardized  or  stereotyped  so  as  to 
prevent  too  rapid  and  irrational  or  irresponsible  change.  It 
performs  the  stereotyping  function  served  by  the  ritual  in  ear- 
lier times,  but  much  more  clearly  because  in  a  much  more  in- 
tellectual manner.  The  ritual  belongs  primarily  to  the  prelit- 
erate  society  and  marks  an  attempt  to  make  definite  through 
gesture  and  vocal  language  the  essential  dogmas  or  beliefs  of 
the  institution  before  it  is  possible  to  reduce  them  to  writing. 
It  tends  to  give  way  to  the  code  among  literate  and  intellectual 
peoples.  The  code  is  a  written  or  printed  set  of  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, or  "of  the  game,"  and  its  content  may  be  viewed  by 
any  one  and  from  it  always  the  same  meaning  is  to  be  drawn, 
if  the  reader  has  the  power  to  interpret  the  symbols.  The  code 
contains  the  most  important  content  of  the  theory  of  the  insti- 
tution, or  that  part  of  it  which  is  regarded  as  most  important 
and  which  the  members  of  the  institution  desire  to  make  defi- 
nite and  keep  intact.  However,  not  all  of  the  theory  of  any 
institution  is  reduced  to  written  or  codal  form.  Even  in  the 
state  and  in  financial  and  public  service  corporations,  which 
have  reason  to  make  their  codes  as  definite  and  specific  as  pos- 
sible, some  parts  of  the  theory  of  the  institution  are  unavoid- 
ably left  to  custom,  tradition,  and  convention,  especially  as  they 
appear  in  the  ritual.  But  as  these  non-written  aspects  of  the 
theory  or  regulative  i)roccsscs  of  the  institution  grow  in  volume 
they  arc  likely  to  be  reduced  to  written  or  codal  form. 
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Codes  Have  Various  Forms — In  various  institutions  the 
code  or  written  theory  takes  on  various  forms  and  is  called  by 
various  names.  In  the  corporation  the  code  is  usually  the 
charter  under  which  it  does  business,  the  various  general  legis- 
lative enactments  of  governmental  bodies  which  cover  such 
lines  of  business,  and  the  rules  made  by  the  particular  business 
itself  to  cover  its  procedure.  In  the  state  there  are  usually 
several  elements  or  sections  to  the  code.  In  the  United  States, 
for  example,  there  are  our  federal  constitution,  the  state  con- 
stitutions, the  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the  enactments 
of  the  federal  congress  and  the  state  legislatures,  the  ordi- 
nances of  city  councils,  the  court  decisions  and  the  formal  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations  of  the  numerous  adminis- 
trative bodies  which  have  jurisdiction  over  us,  and  the  common 
law  which  we  have  inherited  from  England.  In  the  church  the 
code  is  the  promulgated  creed  and  other  legislative  enactments, 
decrees  of  councils,  bulls,  declarations,  general  letters,  etc.,  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  with  jurisdiction  and  the  written  rules 
and  regulations  of  local  congregations,  where  they  exist. 

Some  Institutions  Possess  but  Slight  Codes  of  Their 
Own — Some  of  the  newer  and  accessory  institutions,  like  edu- 
cation, have  little  in  the  way  of  an  independent  codal  enact- 
ment of  their  own.  This  is  because  they  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  state,  if  they  are  public  schools,  or  upon  the  church,  if  they 
are  parochial  schools,  for  their  support  and  for  the  enforcement 
of  needed  regulations.  Therefore,  their  codes  are  to  a  large 
degree  enacted  into  the  codes  of  the  overhead  organization 
upon  which  they  are  dependent.  The  same  is  true  of  public 
and  ecclesiastical  charities,  of  recreation,  esthetics,  and  morals. 
However,  all  of  these,  except  morals,  may  have  some  sort  of 
definite  or  written  regulations  of  their  own  which  might  be 
called  codes,  even  if  they  are  only  local  administrative  rules. 
The  peculiar  case  of  morals  will  be  discussed  later. 

Administrative  organization  is  not  primarily  a  psycho- 
social phenomenon  and  will  not  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 
Consideration  of  it  belongs  primarily  under  sociology  and  po- 
litical science.  However,  the  type  of  administrative  organiza- 
tion which  any  institution  develops  for  the  purpose  of  exercis- 
ing its  control  function  to  the  best  advantage  will  depend  pri- 
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marily  upon  the  code  and  the  subjective  processes  of  that  insti- 
tution. In  a  complex  modern  institution  the  code  usually  gives 
considerable  space  to  defining  and  specifying  the  nature  and 
functions  and  powers  and  limitations  of  the  administrative  or- 
ganization. In  the  more  loosely  organized  and  less  stereotyped 
institutions  the  administrative  organization  is  more  or  less  in- 
definite, its  powers  and  limitations  poorly  defined,  and  its  func- 
tions ordinarily  quite  flexible.  In  such  cases  the  administrative 
organization  may  come  to  dominate  the  institution  and  to  dic- 
tate its  subjective  as  well  as  its  objective  process  content.  This 
it  does  the  more  easily  because  the  institution  lacks  definite  ob- 
jective rules  or  principles  with  which  adequately  to  control  the 
administrative  organization  which  may  itself  be  self-consti- 
tuted. The  character  of  the  administrative  organization  neces- 
sarily exercises  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  quality  and  di- 
rection of  the  functioning  of  the  institution  as  a  social  control 
agency. 

The  material  extensions  of  institutions  are  even  less  a 
phase  of  the  subject  matter  of  social  psychology,  but  belong 
primarily  to  the  field  of  social  technology  and  to  the  art  of 
government.  However,  the  social  institution  will  be  effective 
in  proportion  as  it  develops  both  a  good  administrative  organi- 
zation and  an  efficient  physico-social  apparatus  for  carrying  its 
controls  into  effect.  The  more  functional  an  institution  is  in 
the  social  life  or  collective  adjustment  process,  the  more  neces- 
sary is  an  effective  equipment  with  which  to  work. 

Some  Differential  Traits  of  Institutions — Highly 
Objectified  Functional  Types — It  was  noted  in  the  discus- 
sion above  that  different  institutions  undergo  different  degrees 
of  objectification.  The  highly  competitive  and  highly  func- 
tional adjustment  institutions  especially  are  likely  to  develop 
primarily  in  the  direction  of  codes,  administrative  organiza- 
tion, and  i)hysico-social  and  bio-social  equipment  and  technique. 
This  is  likely  to  hai)pcn  to  any  institution  which  is  being  per- 
fected rai)idly  and  used  constantly  for  control  purposes  in  a 
highly  comj)lcx  society.  It  is  truer  of  growing  institutions 
than  of  those  declining  in  power.  The  state  and  economic  in- 
stitutions are  examples  preeminently  of  this  tendency.  Ikisi- 
ncss  handles  the  most  immediately  vital,  the  subsistence,  inter- 
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ests  of  the  community.  And  the  state  is  rapidly  coming  to  be 
the  great  deciding  and  administrative  agency  of  the  pubHc  in 
all  of  its  most  vital  concerns.  In  fact,  the  state  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  religious  institution  as  the  chief  and  final  author- 
ity in  handling  matters  of  public  concern.  This  is  because  the 
people  consider  it  to  be  based  on  sounder  principles  of  practi- 
cal social  adjustment  and  to  be  more  amenable  to  the  findings 
of  science. 

Decadent  Types — On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain 
other  institutions  which  are  still  largely  or  even  primarily  domi- 
nated by  custom  and  tradition.  This  dominance  may  be  due 
to  a  number  of  causes.  The  institution  may  be  in  a  declining 
and  recessive  condition,  so  that  it  lacks  sufficient  hold  upon 
the  confidence  of  the  people  to  establish  a  conspicuous  objective 
aspect  or  organization.  It  may  not  be  able  to  maintain  or  find 
employment  for  a  large  administrative  organization,  and  its 
services  to  the  public  may  not  call  for  an  elaborate  and  up-to- 
date  physical  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  such  a 
declining  institution  may  seek  to  check  its  decline  by  an  elabo- 
rate and  showy  formulation  of  its  principles  in  the  form  of  a 
code.  It  may  even  become  very  dogmatic  in  its  insistence  upon 
at  least  verbal  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  code  and 
attribute  its  growing  weakness  to  the  lack  of  respect  of  the 
masses  for  "the  law"  instead  of  to  its  own  failure  to  serve 
the  legitimate  interests  of  the  people.  In  such  effete  and  de- 
clining institutions  the  administrative  officials  may  increase  un- 
warrantably in  numbers  and  they  may  use  their  positions  to  ex- 
ploit the  popular  respect  for  the  institution  or  the  fears  which 
it  inculcates  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  including  the  collection 
of  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  faction  in  power.  Thus  the 
physical  extensions  or  technique  are  developed  and  utilized 
primarily  in  the  service  of  this  same  exploiting  group  rather 
than  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  traits  here  described  have 
not  infrequently  been  characteristic  of  decaying  governments 
and  religious  hierarchies  before  their  fall.  Such  a  condition 
in  an  institution  produces  a  remarkable  effect  upon  it.  It  be- 
comes recessive  and  its  teachings  become  subjective  and  intro- 
vert instead  of  objective  and  extrovert.  Unable  to  control  the 
external  adjustments  of  men  or  to  play  a  considerable  role  in 
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worldly  affairs,  it  places  emphasis  upon  self-examination  and 
verbal  and  internal  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  code. 
It  deals  with  beliefs  rather  than  with  practice,  and  its  practice 
is  likely  to  be  in  the  nature  of  ceremonial  and  ritual  rather 
than  of  functional  objective  adjustments  to  the  practical  re- 
quirements of  life.  Such  institutions,  whether  political,  re- 
ligious, or  esthetic,  are  in  advanced  stages  of  decay. 

Controls  in  Subjective  Institutions — In  another  type 
of  institutions  the  subjective  processes  predominate  because 
they  are  primarily  subjective  institutions.  That  is,  their  prob- 
lems are  problems  of  judgment  rather  than  of  administration. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  morals,  although  it  is  also  to  some 
extent  the  case  with  esthetics  and  religion.  Ethical  judgments 
are  preeminently  the  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  utilities  of 
conflicting  or  competing  processes  of  behavior  in  any  field  of 
conduct  whatever.  It  is  not  the  business  of  ethics  to  enforce, 
except  in  so  far  as  our  sense  of  the  right  is  compulsory.  In 
the  same  way  the  sense  of  the  fitting  may  also  be  compulsory 
in  esthetics,  or  the  sense  of  obligation  to  the  superior  or  to  the 
brother  may  be  coercive  in  religion.  But  ethics  is  merely  a 
court  of  appeal  from  the  crude  and  automatic  practice  of  life, 
and  any  .question  may  be  referred  to  it  from  any  situation.  It 
operates  most  effectively  when  there  is  the  largest  possible 
body  of  scientific  data  regarding  consequences  and  of  princi- 
ples for  guidance.  It  leaves  enforcement  to  the  institutions 
within  whose  jurisdictions  the  problems  arise,  or  to  the  state 
and  the  church,  the  two  great  general  agents  of  adjustment  and 
justice  of  mankind.  Therefore,  it  has  no  written  code  of  its 
own,  nor  any  administrative  organization  or  physical  technique 
and  apparatus.  These  it  borrows  from  other  more  objective  in- 
stitutions, or  it  turns  its  decisions  over  to  them  for  their  action. 
The  general  body  of  scientific  knowledge  is  gradually  becoming 
the  accepted  code  of  a  developing  rational  ethics. 

The  Problem  of  Flexibility — Some  are  inclined  to 
deprecate  the  growing  objectification  of  institutions,  even  of  the 
state,  and  to  see  in  it  a  new  menace  of  rigidity  similar  to  that 
exercised  by  custom  and  tradition  and  the  ritual  in  the  older 
subjective  or  less  tangible  institutions.  The  fear  is  that  con- 
stitutions, written  creeds,  charters,  and  the  like,  although  at 
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first  a  protection  because  tliey  make  definite  the  functions  and 
powers  of  the  institution  and  the  rights  of  tlie  people  who 
function  within  the  institution,  may  become  the  bulwark  of  the 
conservatives  and  of  those  profiting  from  special  interests.  A 
written  document  may  be  so  hemmed  about  by  restrictions  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  amend  it  when  it  no  longer  provides 
for  the  needs  of  the  people  concerned.  We  have  seen  examples 
of  such  difficulty  in  political  constitutions  and  religious  creeds. 
Consequently  liberals  often  prefer  unwritten  constitutions,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  or  highly  flexible  and  traditional  creeds, 
or  no  creeds  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

The  problem  of  securing  flexibility  of  institutions  along  with 
sufficient  definiteness  of  regulatory  content  to  make  for  effi- 
ciency is  unquestionably  an  important  one.  It  seems  scarcely 
likely  that  we  can  dispense  with  written  documents  or  codes  in 
the  great  regulatory  or  control  institutions,  because  of  the 
necessity  for  definiteness  and  quantitative  efficiency  already 
mentioned.  But  for  the  sake  of  a  reasonable  measure  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  of  social  progress  and  to  prevent  exploita- 
tion it  appears  to  be  equally  evident  that  the  codes  shall  be  made 
capable  of  reasonably  easy  modification.  It  must  be  possible 
to  keep  them  up  with  the  times  in  order  that  they  may  regulate 
the  control  services  of  the  institution  in  a  truly  functional 
manner. 

Flexibility  of  codes  and  of  institutions  generally  is  not  so 
dangerous  in  an  age  of  science  as  it  was  in  the  age  of  the  domi- 
nance of  tradition  and  custom.  If  we  can  only  make  sure  that 
changes  are  sanctioned  by  scientific  fact  there  is  no  danger 
whatever  in  flexibility,  but  on  the  contrary  a  very  great  gain  for 
efficient  social  adjustment.  Clearly,  therefore,  on  the  social 
control  side  the  great  psycho-social  need  is  for  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  science,  and  especially  of  the  social 
sciences,  to  the  problems  of  collective  adjustment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII 
SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  now  completed  the  main  argument  of  the  book. 
We  may,  therefore,  restate  very  briefly  the  chief  themes  of  the 
several  parts  and  relate  all  of  these  functionally  in  a  final  state- 
ment. In  Part  I  the  contention  was  that  science  is  (i)  an 
analysis,  preferably  quantitative,  primarily  of  an  object  of 
study  and  secondarily  of  its  environment,  (2)  a  statement  of 
the  relationship  which  the  object  studied  bears  to  its  environ- 
ment, and  (3)  an  analysis  of  the  effects  produced  in  this  object 
by  its  contacts  with  its  environment.  In  the  physical  sciences 
both  the  environment  and  the  objects  studied  are  essentially  of 
the  same  general  order  of  phenomena.  Consequently  these  sci- 
ences consist  of  an  analysis  of  physical  and  chemical  relation- 
ships, terrestrial  or  cosmic.  In  the  biological  sciences,  however, 
there  is  a  large  differentiation  between  the  object  studied 
and  its  environment,  hence  a  more  considerable  emphasis,  first, 
upon  the  relationship  between  the  organism  and  its  environ- 
ment and,  second,  the  consequent  determination  of  organic 
types  by  their  environmental  pressures.  In  the  social  sciences 
the  distinction  between  environment  and  the  collective  behavior 
of  organisms  studied  is  most  marked.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore,  in  Part  II  to  point  out  in  some  detail  the  inherited 
and  acquired  behavior  patterns  which  ordinarily  have  been 
established  in  the  human  organism  as  the  result  of  its  contacts 
with  its  environments  past  and  present.  These  are  the  founda- 
tional processes  of  behavior  with  which  the  social  scientist  must 
start  in  building  up  his  account  of  the  integration  of  the  forms 
of  collective  behavior  which  constitutes  the  subject  matter  of 
his  special  science. 

Our  concern  was  with  social  psychology  rather  than  with  the 
other  social  sciences  or  with  social  science  in  general.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  necessary  in  Part  I  to  define  the  relationship 
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of  social  psychology  to  the  other  social  sciences  and  especially 
to  give  an  account  of  the  several  types  of  social  psychology. 
In  the  light  of  our  earlier  definitions  and  distinctions  it  seems 
essential  to  characterize  social  psychology  as  the  science  which 
studies  the  development  of  collective  or  social  adjustment  pat- 
terns in  the  individual  as  the  result  of  his  contacts  w^ith  his 
various  environments,  especially  with  the  most  important  of  all 
of  these  environments,  the  psycho-social.  This  viewpoint  in 
social  psychology  recognizes  all  three  of  the  phases  of  science 
which  we  have  isolated  or  defined  and  which  were  stated  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Social  psychology  is  interested  in  the  analysis  of  the  collective 
or  general  psycho-social  environment.  In  this  treatise  Part  IV 
is  devoted  to  this  phase  of  the  subject.  Social  psychology  is 
also  concerned  with  the  relationships  between  the  environment 
and  the  individual  living  in  a  social  situation.  Parts  III  and 
IV  attempt  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  processes  involved 
here.  The  social  behavior  of  the  organism  in  cross  section  was 
studied  in  Part  II.  Here  we  started  with  those  organic  be- 
havior patterns  which  had  been  integrated  apparently  phylo- 
genetically  by  environmental  pressures  and  traced  the  growth 
of  neuro-psychic  technique,  including  and  particularly  empha- 
sizing the  acquired  behavior  patterns  and  their  symbolic  ob- 
jectifications  in  language,  art,  literature,  and  science,  with 
especial  reference  to  their  contributions  to  the  integration  of 
personality.  With  the  completion  of  Part  II  a  brief  outline  of 
the  behavior  equipment  of  the  socially  functioning  individual 
at  our  stage  of  social  development  had  been  presented.  The 
technique  of  the  operation  of  environmental  stimuli  upon  the 
individual  through  immediate  selection,  was  presented  in  Part 
HI  and  Part  IV. 

It  may  appear  to  some  readers  and  critics  that  the  scope  of 
our  treatment  is  too  narrow  or  too  broad,  or  in  some  respects 
both  too  narrow  and  too  broad  Undoubtedly  some  will  de- 
plore the  lack  of  ap])lications  of  the  princii)les  of  social  psy- 
chology to  some  of  the  more  pressing  problems  of  social 
adjustment  or  collective  adaptation  in  society  as  it  exists.  Our 
purpose  in  writing  this  treatise  has  been  to  present  the  i)rin- 
ciples,  not  the  applications,  of  social  psychology.    The  applica- 
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tions  should  be  set  forth  in  general  and  special  treatises  in  the 
fields  of  social  organization,  social  control,  and  social  ethics. 
Others,  who  believe  that  the  subject  matter  of  social  psychology 
falls  wholly  within  the  field  of  psycho-social  contacts,  or  of 
coadaptive  psychic  relationships  between  individuals  in  a  col- 
lective situation,  will  probably  doubt  the  advisability  of  the 
inclusion  of  most  of  Part  II  and  perhaps  the  whole  of  Part  III. 
To  this  objection  we  would  answer  that  the  content  of  Part 
II  must  be  presented,  either  formally  or  informally,  in  any 
treatise  on  social  psychology,  for  the  data  are  indispensable  to 
the  discussion  of  psychic  relationships  of  individuals  in  a  social 
situation.  It  has  seemed  to  fit  in  more  logically  with  our 
analysis  of  the  subject  matter  of  social  psychology  to  present 
this  material  separately  and  as  a  unit  which  would  serve  as  a 
point  of  departure  for  the  discussion  in  the  subsequent  parts. 
Certain  of  the  more  restrictive  social  psychologists  will  also 
object  to  the  presentation  of  Part  IV,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
really  psychological  sociology  rather  than  psychology,  of  which 
social  psychology  is  a  phase.  Our  viewpoint  is  that  social  psy- 
chology is  an  outgrowth  of  both  psychology  and  sociology  and 
overlaps  both  fields.  Others  still  will  see  no  valid  justification 
for  the  inclusion  of  Part  III,  believing  that  it  belongs  to  edu- 
cational rather  than  to  social  psychology.  Our  answer  to  this 
view  is  that  an  analysis  of  the  methods  of  integrating  the  per- 
sonality is  as  fundamental  to  social  psychology  as  it  is  to 
educational  psychology,  which  in  fact  has  been  largely  spe- 
cialized off  from  social  psychology  and  individual  psychology 
for  a  specific  function  and  in  a  particular  field. 

These  anticipated  methodological  criticisms  are  evidences  of 
the  partial  development  of  social  psychology  at  the  present  time 
and  of  the  conflicting  views  regarding  its  subject  matter  held 
by  the  various  types  of  social  psychologists.  The  method  of 
treatment  followed  in  this  volume  has  been  largely  synthetic. 
Except  for  the  exaggerations  of  instinct  by  one  school  of 
social  psychologists,  and  the  uncritical  use  of  the  concepts  of 
imitation  and  suggestion  by  another  school,  all  of  the  more 
general  viewpoints  in  social  psychology  previously  set  forth 
by  writers  in  the  field  have  been  largely  sound  as  far  as  they 
went.     The  more  recent  writings  in  the  field  have  attempted 
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more  or  less  to  bridge  the  gaps  in  the  older  treatises.     The 
present  work,  in  bringing  together  and  harmonizing  and  relat- 
ing the  partial  treatments  of  other  previous  writers,  is  merely 
following  out  the  principles  set  forth  in  our  definition  of  sci- 
ence.   The  school  of  Tarde  and  Ross  emphasized  primarily  the 
dynamic  aspects  of  the  psycho-social  environment,  although  it 
did  not  define  or  classify  environments.    The  school  of  Cooley 
has  developed  the  relationship  of  the  environment  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  consequent  changes  in  the  individual,  without 
treating  either  process  in  a  wholly  concrete  and  detailed  manner. 
JMcDougall's  school  has  attempted  to  account  for  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  individual  on  the  basis  of  their  derivation  from 
within  rather  than  as  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  the  organ- 
ism to  selecting  stimuli  from  without.     This  school  does  not 
deny  the  operation  of  external  pressures,   but  in  practice  it 
assigns  but  little  importance  to  them  and  offers  no  account  of 
their  operation.     The  work  of  Child  and  Herrick  has  justified 
the  present  writer  in  his  earlier  emphasis  upon  the  selective 
function  of  environment  and  has  provided  him  with  a  concrete 
method  of  accounting  for  organic  and  neural  changes  in  the 
individual   behavior   in   response   to   environment,   while    the 
theory  of  the  conditioning  of  responses  through  positive  asso- 
ciation and  the  inhibitions  of  protopathic  stimuli  has  given  the 
basis  for  an  account  of  the  mechanisms  of  acquiring  those  be- 
havior patterns  of  a  higher  neuro-psychic  order  which  function 
in  civilization.    The  chief  additional  contribution  made  to  the 
subject  of  social  psychology  by  the  present  work  has  been  in 
the  application  of  data  known  analytically  by  the  psychologists 
to  a  detailed  synthetic  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the  in- 
dividual actually  acquires  his  adjustment  behavior  patterns  or 
habits  of  adaptation  and  control  in  a  collective  or  social  situ- 
ation and  thus  comes  to  integrate  his  personality. 

Our  discussion  of  the  conditioning  of  responses  brought  us 
to  a  consideration  of  the  constructive  integration  of  person- 
ality in  ourselves  through  imitation.  Some  writers  and 
teachers  will  be  unfriendly  to  this  apparent  attempt  of  ours  to 
revive  the  somewhat  waning  concept  of  imitation.  The  present 
author's  work  in  this  connection  is  not  dictated  by  any  senti- 
mental partisanship  for  the  term  imitation.     lie  sincerely  be- 
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lieves  that  the  concept  has  a  vahd  and  perhaps  an  indispensable 
place  in  social  psychology  and  sociology,  although  probably  not 
in  individual  psychology  as  such.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
process  of  imitation  can  be  described  in  terms  of  the  condition- 
ing of  responses.  Imitation  is  merely  a  short  cut  symbol,  like 
many  other  such,  with  a  definite  meaning  of  its  own.  Because 
it  is  a  short  cut  symbol  for  an  involved  social-psychological 
process  it  is  valuable  in  the  theory  of  sociology  and  the  other 
social  sciences  which  deal  with  psycho-social  processes  in  the 
large  and  do  not  enter  into  detailed  psychological  analyses  of 
these  processes.  It  has  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  proper 
place  to  present  this  analysis  is  in  social  psychology,  which 
overlaps  with  both  psychology  and  sociology. 

The  author  also  believes  that  some  advance  has  been  made  in 
this  volume  in  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  social-psycho- 
logical mechanism  of  suggestion,  and  especially  in  the  account 
of  its  operation  in  collective  behavior  situations.  Response  by 
suggestion  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  common  forms  of 
behavior  in  collective  relationships.  It  is  almost  the  whole 
content  of  much  of  our  institutional  and  non-institutional  be- 
havior. In  the  past  social  psychologists  have  too  frequently 
treated  suggestion,  either  by  implication  or  expressly,  as  the 
cause  of  response  or  behavior  rather  than  as  a  method  of  re- 
sponse. Neither  imitation  nor  suggestion  is  the  ultimate  ex- 
planation of  any  form  of  behavior,  as  was  assumed  when  it 
was  commonly  believed  that  there  was  an  instinct  to  imitate 
and  an  instinct  of  suggestibility.  To  characterize  an  act  as 
imitated  or  as  suggested  is  merely  to  classify  it  preparatory  to 
further  investigation  into  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
conditioned  to  its  stimulus  on  the  one  hand  or  to  state  it  as  an 
objective  behavior  process  on  the  other  hand. 

This  brings  us,  finally,  to  the  question  of  the  relationship  of 
social  psychology  to  the  other  social  sciences,  a  subject  we  are 
now  better  equipped  to  discuss  than  we  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  volume.  Some  sociologists  many  years  ago  looked  upon 
sociology  as  primarily  an  application  of  psychology  to  the 
theory  of  the  organization  of  collective  contacts,  and  recently 
there  has  been  a  strong  movement  to  make  analogous  state- 
ments regarding  economics.    Doubtless  we  shall  in  time  observe 
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similar  tendencies  with  respect  to  political  science  and  history, 
as  these  subjects  develop  beyond  the  empirical  stage  into  that 
of  a  constructive  elaboration  of  theory.  But  sociology,  or  any 
other  social  science,  is  not  social  psychology.  As  we  explained 
in  Part  I,  social  psychology  arose  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
social  sciences  upon  psychology  for  principles  and  concepts 
which  would  aid  in  the  explanation  of  social  adjustments. 
Since  modern  social  contacts  are  primarily  psychic,  the  social 
sciences  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  social  psychology  for 
methods  of  interpretation  of  the  collective  behavior  with  which 
the  social  sciences  are  concerned.  Some  of  the  social  sciences 
have  been  regrettably  slow  in  recognizing  this  fact.  But  de- 
pendence upon  social  psychology  for  aid  in  the  interpretation 
of  collective  phenomena  is  far  different  from  an  identity  be- 
tween the  social  sciences  and  social  psychology'. 

All  of  the  sciences  are  related  more  or  less  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  data  of  all  of  the  sciences  must  be  used  by  each 
of  the  sciences  in  some  way  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  its 
own  problems.  Sociology,  for  example,  is  not  wholly  foreign 
even  to  physics  and  chemistry,  nor  to  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. The  social  sciences  are  especially  closely  related  to 
psychology  and  biology.  Social  psychology  is  therefore  one  of 
the  chief  intellectual  handmaidens  to  all  of  the  social  sciences. 
They  use  her  data  and  principles  of  the  explanation  of  behavior. 
But  they  are  separate  sciences  by  virtue  of  the  separateness  of 
their  problems.  A  science  is  organized  about  its  problems,  and 
all  of  the  other  sciences  are  called  upon  to  aid  in  providing  a 
theoretical  solution  of  those  problems  in  so  far  as  they  can 
contribute  explanatory  data.  The  problems  of  sociology  have 
to  do  with  the  origin,  organization,  maintenance,  transforma- 
tion, functioning,  and  decay  of  groups  of  all  kinds.  Political 
science  is  concerned  with  the  same  problems,  but  especially  with 
reference  to  groups  of  one  specific  kind — the  political.  Eco- 
nomics has  a  like  set  of  problems  centering  in  economic,  or 
production,  distribution  and  consumption,  behavior.  History 
deals  with  the  past  functioning  of  individuals  and  groups  in 
these  same  types  of  relationships.  In  order  to  state  and  solve 
their  problems  theoretically  these  several  social  disciplines  must 
make  very  extensive  application  of  the  data  of  social  psychol- 
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ogy.  But  in  less  degree  they  must  employ  for  like  purposes 
the  data  and  principles  of  biology,  and  even  of  chemistry  and 
of  physics.  Yet  we  should  not  identify  the  social  sciences  with 
biology  or  chemistry,  however  much  the  former  may  be  in- 
debted to  the  latter  for  an  explanation  of  their  problems. 

The  problem  of  social  psychology  is  as  distinct  as  that  of  any 
other  social  science.  It  is  to  find  out  how  men  behave  in 
groups,  or,  in  other  words,  to  study  the  reactions  of  individ- 
uals to  the  psycho-social  environment  and  the  consequent  build- 
ing up  of  collective  adjustment  behavior  patterns  in  the 
individuals  in  response  to  social  stimuli.  In  order  to  answer 
these  questions  it  is  necessary,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  science 
of  social  psychology  to  have  an  analysis  of  the  psycho-social 
environment  in  terms  of  the  processes  operating  to  provide 
stimuli  to  the  responding  individual,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
understand  the  organization  of  behavior  patterns  in  the  in- 
dividual himself.  With  these  two  backgrounds  it  is  possible 
to  give  an  account  of  the  further  integration  of  behavior  pat- 
terns of  individuals  responding  individually  or  collectively  to 
psycho-social  stimuli.  It  is  such  materials  as  these  that  we 
have  attempted  to  present  in  outline,  without  more  than  merely 
illustrative  applications,  in  the  volume  which  is  now  closed. 
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Dissociation,  of  personality,  203^.; 
and  suggestibility,  310 

Distortion,  of  nationalities,  192;  of 
personalities,  192,  200,  203,  365- 
368;  schizophrenic,  198 

Division  of  personality,  203 

Dominance,  of  acquired  technique, 
142;  cortical,  62,  63,  144;  of  de- 
rivative attitudes  and  ideals,  431, 
434;  of  derivative  groups,  417, 
465 ;  of  environment,  45,  66,  138, 
145,  152;  of  inherited  technique, 
142;  of  instincts,  137;  of  language 
controls,  144-154;  of  neural  proto- 
plasm, 52;  of  neuro-psychic  pat- 
terns, 144;  of  psycho-social  con- 
trols, 542 ;  of  psycho-social  en- 
vironment, 21,  13s,  145-156,  518; 
of  symbolic  controls,  66,  135,  144, 
147,  152-156,  476 

Down,  Langdon,  220 

Downey,  J.,  261 

Drama,  395 

Dreiser,  T.,  472 

Drever,   W.,  28 

Drives  and  intelligence,  212 

Diinlap,  K.,  15,  17,  24,  68,  106,  245, 
424,  464,  540,  582 

Duprat,  C,  27 

Duration  of  stimulus  in  suggestion, 
301 

Economic  classes,  486 
lulman,    I.,    157,    171,    185,  223,   245, 
261,  478,  516,  582 
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Education,  and  art,  ZIT^  400;  and 
imitation,  332 ;  and  leadership, 
530 ;  and  philosophy,  400 ;  and 
science,  399 

Effective  systems,  56 

Ellwood,  C.  A.,  14,  16,  24,  27,  29, 
30,  89,  122,  141,  171,  223,  24s,  341, 
424,  437,  478,  495,  513,  516,  540, 
562,  582 

Emotion,  160;  composite  nature  of, 
161 ;  and  feeling,  160 

Emotional  attitudes,  247 ;  reactions, 
501 

Emotions,  derivative,  161 ;  primary, 
161 

End  organs,  57,  58 

Environment,  ir,  21,  23,  29;  and 
behavior,  272 ;  and  class,  242 ; 
dominance  of,  45,  138,  144,  271 ; 
emphasis  upon,  586;  and  the  in- 
dividual, 39,  270;  and  language, 
(i2„  82,  144,  271 ;  and  nationality, 
241 ;  neglect  of,  72 ;  and  the  or- 
ganism, 43,  94;  organization  of, 
69  fj-,  144 ;  psychic,  70 ;  psycho- 
social, 21,  2},,  8o#.,  145-156,  270, 
514;  and  race,  228;  and  science, 
II ;  significance  of,  69,  586;  social, 
65,  70,  189;  study  of,  70 

Environmental  cause,  "]}, ;  controls, 
145,  147,  213 ;  determination,  93, 
138,  145,  518,  586;  pressures,  44, 
60,  14s,  206,  249,  251,  271,  518, 
525;  selection  of  traits,  104,  143; 
theory,  74,  272,  586 ;  transmission 
of  traits,  loi,  145,  152-156,  270 

Environments,  biological,  75 ;  bio- 
social,  75,  270,  272 ;  classification 
of,  75;  complexity  of,  70;  com- 
posite, "](} ;  condition  collective  re- 
sponses, 517;  derivative,  76;  dif- 
ferentiation of,  70 ;  institutional- 
ized, 76 ;  natural,  76 ;  organic,  75  ; 
physical,  75 ;  physico-social,  75, 
272;  psycho-social,  "/G,  152-156, 
270,  272;   social,  75,   189 

Epic  poetry,  395 

Escape,  from  censor,  201 ;  from 
reality,  194,  364 

Ethical  standards,  and  philosophy, 
398;  and  science,  398 


Euripides,  397 

Expression,  symbolic,  248 

External  storage  of  symbols,  152; 
and  a  closed  system,  155;  and  the 
expert,  153 ;  increasing  volume  of, 
153 

Exteroceptive   senses,  57 

Factional  struggles,  512 

Faculty  concept,  158 

Fads,  and  fashions,  546 ;  function  of, 
543  ;  nature  of,  543  ;  psychological 
bases  of,  555 ;  universality  of,  544 

Fairy  stories,  365 

Fashions,  546 ;  in  clothing,  547 ; 
competition  in,  549;  and  fads,  546; 
expert  in,  548;  followers  of,  551; 
leaders  of,  548,  551 ;  psychologi- 
cal bases  of,  555 ;  tendencies  in, 
550;  variety  of,  547 

Father  model,  345 ;  incompleteness 
of,  350;  necessity  of,  347;  un- 
availability of,  350;  value  of, 
346 

Feeble-mindedness,  218;  and  race, 
232;  and  suggestibility,  306 

Feeling,  159;  and  emotion,  160;  not 
perceptual,  159;  pleasant,  159; 
tones  of,   160;  unpleasant,   159 

Feldman,  W.  M.,  106 

Ferris,  H.  J.,  359 

Fiction,  and  distortion  of  person- 
ality, 364;  as  model,  365,  zy^',  as 
release  for  Welshes,  373 ;  serious, 
374;  social  effects  of,  374;  and 
suggestion,  372 

Fielding,   H.,  391,  472 

Finot,  J.,  245 

Fishberg,  M.,  245 

Fixed  ideas,  200,  314 

Folkways,  518 

Follett,  M.  P.,  280,  299,  341,  424, 
450 

Followers,  539,  551 

Forbush,  W.  B.,  360 

Forel,  A.,  127 

Forms  of  consciousness,  158  j^. 

Frear,   C,  360 

Free  will,  168 

Freud,  S.,  129 

Freudian  hypothesis,  200 
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Frocbel,  F.,  381 

Functional  behavior  concept,  158  #.; 
functional  organization  of  con- 
sciousness, 158  #.,  172  ff.;  illus- 
trations of,   181 

Fundamental  dispositions,  107  ff., 
142  ff.;    early   origin    of,   218 

Gang,  356;  boys',  356;  decay  of, 
362;  girls',  357;  leader  of,  358; 
and  its  successors,  359 

Gardner,  C.  S.,  464 

Gault,  R.  H.,  15,  16,  24,  30,  106,  122, 
185,  223,  226,  245,  299,  321,  464, 
540,  562,  582 

Geiger,  J.  R.,  381 

General  sets,  206  ff. 

Generalization,  in  art,  390,  394,  397 ; 
and  ethical  standards,  398;  in  lit- 
erary arts,  392 ;  nature  of,  389 ;  in 
philosophy,  389,  392,  39S,  397) 
projective,  393 ;  reaction  against, 
392 ;  social,  399 ;  and  social  be- 
havior, 395 ;  and  socialization,  388 

Genetic  groups,  440 

Gestalt  theory,  82 

Gesture  language,  148,  150 

Giddings,  F.   H.,   186,  437,  484 

Gillin,  J.  L.,  437.  562 

Ginsberg,  M.,  24,  37,  186,  245,  464, 
478,  495,  582 

Girls'  gangs,  357 

Givler,  R.  C.,  131 

Gladden,  W.,  126 

Gobineau,  C,  514 

Godkin,  E.  L.,  562 

Godwin,  W.,  26 

Goldcnweiscr,  A.  A.,  89,  245 

Gradients,   52,    112 

Great  men  and  isolation,  502 

Griggs,  E.  H.,  382,  402 

Group  contacts,  416 

Groups,  411;  conflict  of,  500;  direct 
contact,  439.  451;  derivative,  417; 
discussion,  446;  genetic,  440;  in- 
direct contact,  420,  465 ;  and  in- 
dividual, 496;  mixed  character  of, 
463;  non-rational,  451-464;  per- 
manency of,  449;  primary,  412- 
417.  439;  rational,  438-450;  types 
of,  411,  438 


Gumplowicz,  L.,  514 
Groves,  E.  R.,  186,  205,  516 
Guyer,  M.  F.,  103 

Habit,  29,  36;  and  emotions,  151; 
function  of,  143 ;  and  language, 
144,  14S,  147-155;  mechanisms, 
J42  ff.;  and  thought,  149;  and 
trial  and  error,   143,   144 

Habit  technique,  142  ff.;  stairway 
of,   143 

Habits,  acquiring,  120;  inner,  143, 
144 ;  and  instincts,  137 ;  mistaken 
for  instincts,   128;   overt,   143,   144 

Hall,  G.  S.,  360,  402,  502 

Hamilton,   G.   V.,  205 

Hands,  208 

Harris  and  Hooke,  495 

Hart,  B.,  205 

Hart,  H.,  237 

Hartley,  D.,  28 

Hartson,  L.  D.,  450 

Healy,  W.,  205,  281,  360 

Helvetius,   28,  29 

Hereditary  transmission  of  traits, 
lOI 

Heredity,  90#.;  and  class,  243;  dia- 
gram of,  91 ;  and  intelligence,  215, 
221;  and  maladjustment,  244; 
!Mendelian  theory  of,  90;  and 
race,  228 

Herodotus,  397 

Herrick,  C.  J.,  2>7,  56-58,  61,  68,  98, 
107,  122,  171,  264,  265,  586 

Herskovitz,  M.  J.,  230 

Hetero-suggestion,  294 

Hirn,  Y.,  478 

Historical  abstraction,  387;  histori- 
cal movements,  identification  with, 
388;  historical  personalities  as 
models,  366 ;  limitations  upon  use 

of,  384 
History  and  personality,  367 
Hocking,  W.  E.,  321,  540 
Hollingworth,  H.  L.,  261,  321 
Holmes,  S.  J.,  220 
Homer,  397 

Hostile  contacts,  500,  504 
Howard,  G.  E.,  437 
Human  adjustmcMit,   53,  62;   human 

behavior,     107  ff.;    and     tropisnis, 
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109 ;  human  structural  organiza- 
tions, 207 

Hume,  D.,  28,  29 

Humor,  292 

Humphrey,  G.,  341 

Hunter,  W.  S.,  24 

Huntington,  E.,  71 

Hutcheson,  28 

Hygiene,  mental,  204;  of  positive 
and  negative  attitudes,  433 ;  social, 
204 

Hypothesis,  Freudian,  200 

Hypnotism,  316-320;  success  in,  317 

Hysteria,  194 

Ibsen,  472 

Ideal  personalities  as  models,  363 

Ideals,  425,  429 ;  constructive,  431 ; 
and  crazes,  553 ;  and  democracy, 
432;  derivative,  427,  431;  hygiene 
of,  433 

Ideas,  517;  fixed,  314 

Imitation,  269  ff.,  587 ;  abstract,  330, 
32>'^>  385  ;  accidental,  324  ;  acquired 
basis  of,  328 ;  and  age,  340,  343 ; 
automatic,  323;  through  biog- 
raphy, 368,  384;  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  354;  cause  of,  329;  in 
children,  277 ;  and  classes,  339 ; 
and  collective  behavior,  345,  385 ; 
concrete,  332 ;  controversy  regard- 
ing, 322,  587 ;  direct,  279,  343,  383  ; 
of  distant  persons,  365 ;  of  the 
father,  345 ;  through  fiction,  2>7^  '■> 
in  the  gang,  356 ;  through  history, 
367,  384;  of  ideal  persons,  361; 
indirect,  279,  361,  385 ;  and  lan- 
guage, 277 ;  and  leadership,  526  ; 
through  literature,  365,  385 ; 
mechanism  of,  323 ;  of  the  mother, 
342;  nature  of,  322;  neural  basis 
of,  328;  non-personal,  331;  overt, 
279;  personal,  330,  383;  and  per- 
sonality development,  322,  342,  361, 
383 ;  of  persons  outside  the  home, 
351;  and  play,  356;  of  playmates, 
354;  projective,  324,  325,  383; 
psychic,  328,  330;  purposive,  324; 
rccognitive  basis  of,  325 ;  rhythms 
of,  22>7 ;  in  the  school,  352 ;  and 
sex,    355;    suggestion,    323;    sym- 


bolic, 279,  330 ;  by  trial  and  error, 
324;  as  vicarious  integration  of 
personality,  333 

Imitative  conditioning  of  responses, 
270;  thinking,  336 

Impulses,  144;  acquired,  120,  143;  to 
identification  v/ith  historical  move- 
ments, 387 ;  to  overt  behavior,  147 ; 
random,  no 

Indians,  intelligence  of,  228 

Indirect  contact  groups,  420,  479; 
classification  of,  480;  effects  of, 
489;  increasing  importance  of, 
465,  467 ;  leadership  in,  532 ;  and 
mob-mindedness,  493 ;  origin  of, 
466 ;  and  personality,  492 ;  and  ra- 
tional control,  494;  and  social 
science,  493 ;  and  sympathy,  490 ; 
and  tolerance,  490 

Indirect  suggestion,  295 ;  dangers  of, 
297;  examples  of,  296;  methods 
of,  296;  superiority  of,  296 

Individual  behavior,  87,  89,  107,  123, 
142 ;  and  the  group,  496 

Individual  and  environment,  40,  78, 
I45_,  272 

Inferiority,  compensation  for,  196; 
feeling,  196 

Inheritance,  of  acquired  character- 
istics, 102 ;  and  class,  243 ;  con- 
cept of,  y2  ',  determination  of,  92  ; 
and  intelligence,  215-218;  and 
limitations  upon  behavior,  139; 
Mendelian  theory  of,  90 ;  and  race, 
228 

Inherited  attitudes,  247;  inherited 
equipment  of  man,  90  j^.,  215;  in- 
herited traits,  107  ff.;  and  intelli- 
gence, 215;  and  personalit)^  257; 
source  of,  103 ;  structural,  221 

Inner  behavior,  143,  147 ;  and  atti- 
tudes, 247  ff. ;  and  language,  144, 
147-156;  and  thought,   149 

Innuendo,  298 

Insinuation,  298 

Instinct,  28,  36,  114,  117  ff.;  defini- 
tion, 114,  134;  and  emotions,  151; 
erroneous  view  of,  116,  127;  lit- 
erary usage  of,  126;  not  physio- 
logical need,  140 

Instinct,    concept    of,     114,    1^7  ff.; 
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confusions,  127;  criticism  of,  133; 
misuse  of,  123^.,  126;  origins  of, 
123 ;  widespread  use  of,   123 

Instinctive  attitudes,  247 ;  elements 
in  suggestion,  285 

Instincts,  and  adaptation,  117; 
classifications  of,  129,  134;  not 
conceptual,  134,  135;  delayed,  118; 
disintegration  of,  in  man,  117;  do 
they  dominate  habits,  137 ; 
examples  of,  130;  do  they  exist 
in  man,  136 ;  and  habits,  128 ;  not 
purposive,  115;  are  structural,  134 

Institutional  controls,  574;  environ- 
ments, 76;  publics,  488;  revolu- 
tions, 512 

Institutions,  81,  86,  464,  489,  511, 
518;  and  codes,  577;  composite 
character  of,  86;  content  of,  564, 
570 ;  as  control  agency,  565 ;  de- 
cadent, 579 ;  and  derivative  ideals, 
436;  extensions  of,  578;  flexibility 
of,  580;  modification  of,  574; 
nature  of,  565 ;  objective  content 
in,  564;  subjective,  580;  traits  of, 
578 ;  trends  'in,  566 

Integration  of  behavior,  249,  273, 
333;   of  personality,  256,  273-275, 

333,  413 
Intellectual  attitudes,  247 ;  reactions, 

497 
Intelligence,  209;  and  acquired  skills, 
216-219,  222;  and  adjustment,  212; 
and  brain,  212;  and  city,  236;  and 
classes,  243 ;  and  country,  236 ; 
drives  and,  212;  factors  in,  211; 
forms  of,  211;  and  inheritance, 
215;  and  language,  210,  216,  230; 
limitations  upon,  216;  measure- 
ment of,  214-218;  and  motivation, 
213;  and  nationality,  240;  nature 
of,  210;  and  occupation,  237;  and 
personality,  256;  quotient,  216, 
218;  and  race,  226  ff.;  and  sex, 
239;  si)ccial,  219;  and  structure, 
208,   221  ;    and    temperament,    213, 

251 
Interests,     conflict     of,     507,     509; 

theory  of,  250 
Internal  behavior,   144-156,  248 
Intolerance,  493;  and  crazes,   553 


Invention,  165 ;  degrees  of  abstract- 

ness  of,   166;  types  of,   165 
Inventions,  as  environment,  78,  79; 

influence  of,  71 
Investigation,  165 
Irwin,  W.,  495 
Isolation,  502 ;  effects  of,   501 ;  and 

great  men,  502 
Italians,  230;  compared  with  native 

Americans,    231  ;    intelligence    of, 

230 

James,  W.,  28,  29,  131 

Jastrow,  J.,  261 

Jennings,  H.  S.,  37,  107,  122,  143 

Josey,  C.  C,  141 

Judd,  C.  H.,  157,  186,  205,  582 

Judgment,  164 

Jung,  C.  G.,   129,  558,  562 

Justice  and  leadership,  534 

Kammerer,  P.,  103 
Kant,   E.,  28 
Kantor,  J.  R.,   122 
Keller,  A.  G.,  89 
Khaldun,  I.,  71,  74 
Kidd,  B.,  126,  129 
King,  I.,  341 

Kirkpatrick,  E.  A.,  29,  131 
Kitson,  H.  D.,  321 
Kohler,  W.,  171,  329,  341 
Kra^pelin,  E.,  36 
Krctschmcr,  E.,  223,  261 
Kroeber,  A.  L.,  24,  68 

Lamarck,    102 

Langenhove,  F.  van,  562 

Language,  as  environment,  62  ff.,  82, 
145 ;  forms  of,  149 ;  gesture,  148, 
150;  and  imitation,  277;  and  inner 
behavior,  144-149;  and  intelli- 
gence, 210,  231  ;  and  mental  tests, 
214;  publics,  484;  and  race,  231; 
rapid  change  of,  271  ;  speech,  150; 
symbolic,  147-156;  verbal,  147- 
154;   written,    151 -156 

Language  forms  and  environmental 
controls,  145;  language  symbols, 
function  of,   144,   147-156 

Lappin,    Mrs.,  228 

Lawrence,   D.   H.,  472 
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Leaders,  520;  of  action,  524;  equip- 
ment of,  531;  of  fashion,  548, 
551;  intellectual,  524;  personality 
of,  531 ;  qualities  of,  528,  531,  537; 
successful,  522;  task  of,  529; 
training  of,  530 

Leadership,  amateur,  522 ;  appeal, 
523,  528;  and  collective  responses, 
517;  and  control,  525;  and  cour- 
age, 536;  in  the  gang,  358;  and 
good  faith,  534;  and  honesty,  534; 
and  humanitarianism,  534;  imper- 
sonal, 521 ;  and  insight,  535 ;  and 
justice,  534;  moral,  538;  and  per- 
sistence, 536;  personal,  521;  and 
prestige,  522,  548 ;  professional, 
522 ;  qualities  of,  358 ;  and  social 
psychology,  528 ;  and  sympathy, 
532 

LeBon,   G.,   27,    127,  450,   464,   495, 

S13,  540 
Lee,  J.,  128 
Leopold,  L.,  321 
LePlay,  397 
Levels   of   control  of   behavior,   67; 

of   personality,    196,   258,   2^] ;   of 

suggested  responses,  278 
Lewis,  S.,  374 
Life  as  adjustment,  247 
Lindeman,  E.  C,  424,  450,  516 
Lippmann,   W.,   ^t,  478,  495,   540 
Literature  and  personality,  365 
Literary  arts  and  generalization,  392 
Locke,  J.,  29 
Loeb,  J.,  108,  122 
Logic,  164 
Long,  E.  H.,  230 
Lower  social  environments,  78 
Luckey,  G.  W.  A.,  382 
Lumley,  F.  E.,  299,  540,  562 

MacCunn,  J.,  360,  382,  402 

MacCurdy,  J.  T.,  205 

MacDonald,  H.,  237 

Maciver,  R.  M.,  24,  424 

McDougall,  W.,  13,  14,  16,  17,  24, 
25,  28-30,  32,  36,  Z7,  39,  129,  130, 
171,  186,  253,  254,  261,  299,  321, 
324,  341,  424,  450,  464,  478,  495, 
540,  586 

McMillan,  M.,  382 


Maladjusted  classes,  244 

Manias,  200,  314 

Marett,  R.  R.,  126 

Martin,  E.  D.,  30,  32,  299,  439,  464, 
513 

Marvin,  F.  S.,  126 

Mead,  G.  H.,  30 

Mead,  M.,  230,  231 

Mechanisms  of  adjustment,  com- 
pensatory, 194;  habitual,  118, 
142  ff.;  imitative,  323;  instinctive, 
114,  122,  ff.;  mechanisms  of  be- 
havior, 107,  123,  142,  187;  neuro- 
psychic,  328 ;  organic,  209 ;  verbal, 
14s,  152,  210,  286,  328;  mechan- 
isms of  communication,  474 

Mendelian  theory,  y2it  90,  93,  103, 
217 

Mental  defect,  and  environment, 
218;  and  race,  232;  mental 
hygiene,  204;  mental  tests,  214; 
and  acquired  skills,  216;  and  in- 
telligence, 215;  and  language,  214; 
types  of,  215. 

Meyer,  M.  F.,  157,  159 

Mill,  J.  S.,  28 

Miller,  A.  H.,  540 

Miller,  L  E.,  171 

Miller,  K.,  245 

Misrepresentation   and  distance,  495 

Misuse  of  concept  of  instinct,  123  ff., 
133,  135 

Mob-mindedness  in  indirect  contact 
groups,  493 

Mobs,  458 

Models  for  imitation,  342,  2^2) ',  in 
art,  375;  in  biography,  368; 
brothers  and  sisters,  353 ;  in  fairy 
stories,  364;  father,  345-348;  the 
gang,  356;  in  history,  367,  384; 
ideal,  363  #•;  inadequacy  of,  361; 
in  literature,  365,  372,  385 ;  mother, 
342-346;  outside  adults,  351;  play- 
mates, 354;  school  children,  352 

Modification  of  behavior  patterns, 
95,  96,  143,  144 

Moll,  A.,  321 

Monotony  in  stimuli,  300 

Montesquieu,  71,  '/2,  74 

Morality  plays,  472 

Mores,  518 
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Mother  model,  342;   dominance   of, 

348 ;  importance  of,  344 
Motility  and  personality,  256 
Motivation,  213 
Movements,  random,  no 
Movies,  476,  494 
Mumford,  E.,  540 
Miinsterberg,  H.,  299,  382 
Music,  376 

National  life  and  art,  471 
Nationalities,  484 

Nationality,  distortion  of,  192;  ele- 
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